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The  ideas  that  shape  this  book  came  together  gradually  over  some  seven 
years;  but  they  found  their  initial  stimulus  in  two  specific  sources.  There 
was,  first,  the  commonly  observed  truth  that  the  late-antique  schools  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric  were  soundproof  against  the  outside  world,  their 
methods  and  their  status  largely  untouched  by  the  profound  political 
and  religious  changes  that  had  taken  place  around  them.  There  was  also 
the  simple  question.  What  did  it  mean  to  he  a  professional  teacher  in 
these  schools?  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  observation  and  the 
question  were  inseparably  joined,  and  that  to  answer  the  question  I 
needed  to  ask  another,  which  the  observation  inevitably  raised:  Why  did 
these  schools  and  their  prestige  remain  so  impressively  unchanged?  This 
in  turn  pointed  me  toward  the  social  role  of  the  schools,  as  places  that 
not  only  transmitted  knowledge  but  also  gave  their  students  standing  in 
a  narrowly  defined  elite.  Finally,  to  focus  my  investigations,  I  chose  to 
concentrate  on  the  grammaHcus:  a  pivotal  figure,  about  whom  we  know  a 
good  deal,  but  who  has  often  been  overshadowed  in  modern  studies  (as 
he  was  in  antiquity)  by  his  more  conspicuous  colleague,  the  rhetorician. 
Thus  the  book  came  to  describe  the  role  of  the  grammarian  as  a  guar- 
antor of  social  as  well  as  cultural  continuity  and,  more  generally,  to 
analyze  the  notion  and  practice  of  a  profession  in  a  traditional  society. 

The  book  is  ronrornod  mninly  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  studies  on  the  grammarian  and  his  profession 
(Part  I)  and  a  prosopography  of  the  late-antique  grammarians  and  the 
other  teachers  of  letters  below  the  level  of  rhetorician  (Part  II).  The 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  prosopography  are  described  at  length  in  the 
introduction  to  Part  II. 

In  constructing  Part  I,  I  have  not  attempted  to  argue  a  single  thesis 
but  have  tried  to  follow  the  leads  suggested  by  one  broad  topic— the 
interplay  of  social  status,  indivkiual  skill,  and  social  relations.  After  a 
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brief  prologue,  the  first  segment,  "Letters  in  the  World"  (Oiapters  1  and 
2),  sets  the  terms  of  the  discussion,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
grammarian's  profession  and  drawing  attention  to  some  of  its  anomalies 
or  ambiguities.  Chapter  1,  "The  Guardian  and  His  Burden,"  places  the 
grammarian  in  the  context  of  the  late  Roman  Empire  and  describes  his 
part  in  preserving  the  linguistic,  geographic,  and  sodal  boundaries  that 
ordered  the  life  of  the  urban  elite.  Providing  the  one  experience  that  all 
members  of  the  elite  would  share,  his  school  was  a  source  of  continuity 
and  stability,  and  was  not  least  important  as  such  in  the  empire  restored 
and  renewed  after  the  troubles  of  the  third  century.  Chapter  2,  "Professio 
Utterarum/'  then  examines  the  grammarian's  role  as  a  professional  in  this 
context  and  compares  that  role  with  the  modern  notion  of  a  profession. 

There  are  some  evident  similarities;  but  we  are  here  concerned  more 
with  the  differences  between  the  ancient  profession  and  the  modern 
conception,  which  stresses  the  authority  and  autonomy  that  the  pro- 
fessional gains  by  mastering  a  body  of  specialized  knowledge  and  skills, 
and  which  assumes  that  the  professional's  skills  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon good.  These  differences  are  examined  in  three  sections.  In  the  first, 
"Some  Variable  Definitions:  Literacy,  Letters,  and  the  Grammarian's 
Profession,"  we  can  see  two  effects  of  the  limited  literacy  of  the  empire: 
it  increased  the  prestige  of  the  grammarian's  profession,  and  it  caused 
the  profession  to  be  defined  not  simply  by  the  specialized  skills  it  com- 
prised but  also  by  the  privileged  clientele  It  served.  In  the  next  section, 
"Independence  and  Constraint:  Good  and  Bad  Grammarians  and  the 
Power  of  Convention,"  we  can  consider  how  the  profession's  authority 
was  fostered  from  its  early  history  by  the  grammarian's  development 
and  control  of  a  system  of  rules  based  on  the  rational  analysis  of 
language—and  how  the  profession  was  yet  limited  in  its  autonomy, 
domesticated,  because  it  remained  firmly  embedded  in  a  social  milieu 
that  valued  personal  relations  and  the  qualities  conventionally  associated 
with  good  character  as  highly  as  the  skills  and  intellectual  abilities  specific 
to  the  profession.  In  the  third  section,  "Polished  Speech,  the  Common 
Good,  and  Christianity,"  we  come  to  the  assumption  that  the  grammar- 
ian's profession — and  the  high  literary  culture  in  general — contributed 
to  the  common  good:  here  we  can  see  how  that  assumption  was  brought 
under  debate  with  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  how  the  debate  was 
resolved  differently  in  the  East  and  the  West. 

The  remaining  chapters  ol  Part  I  then  take  up  in  some  detail  the  social 
world  of  the  grammarians  and  their  texts.  Chapter  3,  "The  Social  Status 
of  the  Grammarians,"  examines  the  late-antique  grammarians'  personal 
circumstances  in  a  survey  of  their  origins,  wealth,  and  mobility.  The 
survey  allows  us  to  place  them  at  the  threshold  of  good  society,  where 
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they  were  ambiguous  figures.  Their  generally  honorable  origins,  their 
properties  and  professional  incomes,  and  the  respect  in  which  they  were 
held  for  their  skills  placed  them  far  above  the  population  at  large.  Yet  on 
the  social  pyramid  of  the  elite  they  stood  far  closer  to  the  base  than  to 
the  pinnacle:  one  token  of  their  "social  poverty"  is  their  notable  lack  of 
social  mobility,  especially  their  limited  success  in  winning  the  careers  in 
the  imperial  service  that  were  open  to  many  other  literary  men  in  the 
period.  The  grammarians  were  thus  characterized  by  a  combination  of 
high  and  low  status:  this  ambiguity  in  turn  anticipates  the  differing 
images  of  the  grammarian  emerge  first  in  the  fdlowing  segment^ 
"A  Place  to  Stand"  (Chapters  4  and  5),  where  the  grammarians  speak 
for  themselves,  and  then  in  Chapter  6,  "The  Social  Relations  of  the 
Grammarians/'  which  investigates  the  grammarians'  subordination  to 
their  patrons. 

Chapters  4  and  5  are  given  over  to  two  major  grammatical  texts, 
Pompeius's  commentary  on  the  handbook  of  Donatus  and  Servius's 
commentary  on  the  poetry  of  Vergil.  In  each  work  we  can  clearly  hear 
the  voice  of  a  late-antique  teacher;  each  vividly  reveals  the  self-image  of 
a  man  immersed  in  his  expertise  and  the  sense  of  authority  he  draws 
from  his  skill.  The  grammarian  in  these  texts  is  the  master,  buoyed  up 
by  his  profession's  tradition,  refining  it,  laying  down  the  laws  of  language 
with  a  confidence  verging  on  complacence — and  concerned  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  his  inherited  doctrine. 

In  Chapter  6,  by  contrast,  we  see  the  grammarian  as  a  dependent.  The 
grammarians'  patrons  sustain  them  in  their  professional  lives  and  affect 
for  good  or  ill  most  other  areas  of  their  lives  beyond  the  strictly  pro- 
fessional. Here  personal  relations  arc  paramount:  the  patron  is  concerned 
especially  that  his  client  be  a  good  man,  and  emphasis  is  given  to  such 
personal  qualities  as  modesty,  industry,  and  diligence,  the  virtues  suited 
to  preserving  the  stable  world  of  the  learned  elite.  (No  more  than  the 
grammarians  would  their  patrons  want  to  see  the  inherited  doctrine 
overthrown,  though  for  slightly  different  reasons.)  Nor  does  it  make  any 
fundamental  difference  whether  the  power  of  one's  patron  is  official  or 
informal,  whether  the  patron  is  a  private  citizen,  a  local  dignitary,  or  a 
representative  of  the  imperial  government:  the  view  that  the  state's 
control  of  teachers  and  education  grows  broader  and  more  systematic  in 
late  antiquity  can  be  shown  to  be  mistaken;  and  in  any  case  the  basic 
patterns  and  ethical  criteria  of  personal  relations  remain  the  same, 
regardless  of  the  source  of  the  patron's  influence. 

In  Chapters  3  through  6,  then,  the  external  history  of  the  profession 
surrounds  the  grammarians  and  their  texts,  the  facts  of  social  place  and 
social  relations  press  in  on  either  side.  This  organization,  I  hope,  will 
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make  it  plain  that  the  grammarian's  profession  was  not  only  the  basic 
literary  profession,  but  perhaps  also  the  one  most  constricted  by  its 
circumstances. 

As  this  sketch  suggests,  the  aims  of  the  book  are  limited.  It  is  not  a 
history  of  grammar  or  of  grammatical  instruction  in  late  antiquity.  Yet 
limited  as  its  intentions  are,  and  long  though  it  is,  there  are  still  topics  I 
could  well  have  included  but  have  chosen  to  leave  to  one  side  for  now. 
The  study  of  Greek  in  the  West  and  of  Latin  in  the  East  is  one  example. 
Literary  exegesis— especiaUy  in  the  service  of  ethical  instruction — is 
another:  although  this  part  of  the  grammarian's  task  is  less  available  for 
study  in  the  surviving  grammatical  literature,  and  although  the  men  of 
late  antiquity  emphasized  it  less  than  linguistic  expertise,  there  are  still 
interesting  things  to  be  found.  Readers  will  think  of  other  topics  or 
issues  deserving  inclusion:  that  is  both  inevitable  and  all  to  the  good;  for 
the  subject  is  rich,  and  there  is  much  work  to  be  done. 

•     *  • 

The  basic  research  for  the  book  was  completed  by  1981,  and  a  draft 
was  finished  by  1984;  a  slightly  different  version  of  Chapter  5  appeared 
in  Classical  Philology  (75  [1980]:  216-41)  under  the  title  "The  Gram- 
marian's Authority."  Although  I  attempted  to  take  into  account  the 
most  important  secondary  literature  published  from  1981  through  1983, 
there  are  doubtless  regrettable  omissions.  It  has  been  possible  to  include 
very  little  that  has  reached  me  since  November  1983. 

I  have  been  extraordinarily  fortunate  in  the  support  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  institutions  and  individuak  alike.  I  therefore  wish  to  thank 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  an  Independent  Study 
and  Research  Fellowship  (1980-81)  that  provided  me  a  year  in  which  to 
read,  think,  and  write  free  from  my  ordinary  duties;  the  Division  of  the 
Humanities  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Karl  J.  Weintraub,  formerly 
Dean  of  the  Division,  for  the  leave  of  absence  that  allowed  me  to  take 
up  the  fellowship  and  for  the  funds  that  later  helped  me  put  the  draft  of 
the  book  on  computer  for  revision;  the  Joseph  Regenstein  Library  for  its 
splendid  resources,  and  particularly — when  even  those  gave  out — the 
staff  of  Interlibrary  Loan,  who  handled  any  number  of  odd  requests  with 
unfailing  speed  and  courtesy;  the  University  of  California  Press,  for 
undertaking  to  publish  a  big  book  on  a  subject  outside  the  mainstream 
of  current  classical  scholarship;  and  the  people  at  the  Press  who  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  project:  Doris  Kretschmer  for  her  long  patience  and 
good  advice,  Mary  Lamprech  for  her  efficient  supervision  of  the  produc- 
tion, and  Paul  Psoinos  for  the  marvelous  precision  and  intelligence  of  his 
editing.  My  gratitude  to  all  these  is  all  the  more  deeply  felt  when  I 
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reflect  that  each  represents  a  form  of  support  unavailable  to  the  men 

who  are  the  subject  of  this  book. 

From  the  work  of  other  scholars  I  have  profited  immensely:  this 
will,  I  hope,  be  evident  from  the  notes,  where  I  have  tried  to  record 
my  debts  rather  than  pursue  disagreements.  My  great  personal  thanks 
must  go  to  Peter  Brown,  who  has  long  followed  and  encouraged  the 
progress  of  the  book  and  who,  as  editor  of  this  series,  swiftly  put  his 
finger  on  the  places  that  needed  improvement  in  the  completed  draft; 
and  to  Arnaldo  Momigliano,  whose  invitation  to  speak  about  the  gram- 
marians and  their  audience  to  his  seminar  in  November  1976  brought 
my  thoughts  into  focus  at  an  early,  critical  stage,  and  who  has  always 
been  ready  to  talk  about  my  work  with  the  range  and  au^ority  that  is 
uniquely  his.  In  addition,  Alan  D.  Booth,  Alan  Cameron,  C.  P.  Jones, 
Charles  E.  Murgia,  and  James  E.  G.  Zetzel  have  aU  reviewed  either  the 
entire  manuscript  or  large  portions  of  it,  some  of  them  more  than  once. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  each  of  them  for  reassurance  or  improvement,  and 
I  hope  that  none  of  them  will  take  it  amiss  if  I  single  out  for  special 
thanks  my  coUeague  Peter  White,  editor  nonpareil,  who  for  ten  years  now 
has  shown  himself  to  be  the  best  and  toughest  critic  of  my  work.  That 
the  book  is  not  better  for  all  this  attention  is  to  be  attributed  to  my 
stubbornness,  my  weariness,  and,  no  doubt,  to  other  shortcomings  oif 
which  I  am  less  keenly  aware. 

Finally,  there  is  my  wife,  Laura,  who  not  only  lived  with  what  must 
too  often  have  seemed  an  obsession  but  also  found  the  time,  amid  the 
demands  of  motherhood  and  of  her  own  profession,  to  pass  her  stern 
attorney's  eye  over  my  guilty  prose.  Only  she  can  know  what  her  help 
has  meant  to  me.  To  her  and  to  the  two  others  to  whom  I  owe  the 
greatest  debt  this  book  is  dedicated. 

R.  A.  K. 

Hyde  Park 

6  February  1985 
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Anazarbus 


In  the  southeast  corner  of  Asia  Minor  lies  the  great  plain  left  behind  as 
the  Taurus  Mountains  drop  away  from  the  coast  before  turning  back  to 
meet  the  Amanus  range,  which  rises  from  the  south.  The  pocket  of  land 
thus  formed  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Cilida  Pedias  (Qlida  of  the  Plain) 
and  provided  the  conditions  for  a  prosperity  unknown  to  the  neighbor* 
ing  wilderness  of  Cilida  Tracheia  (Rough  Cilida):  soil  that  was— and  still 
is — among  the  richest  on  the  Anatolian  Peninsula,  espedally  favorable 
for  grain  and  cotton;  three  major  rivers  that  drained  the  territory  from 
north  to  south  and  linked  the  inland  regions  to  the  coast;  and  the 
important  trade  routes  that  ran  overland  from  the  Syrian  Gates  in  the 
Amanus  Mountains  to  the  Cilician  Gates  in  the  Taurus,  funneling  goods 
and  men  through  the  region.  Such  conditions  made  for  a  robust  urban- 
ization. Gradually  detached  from  the  control  of  local  kings  and  brought 
under  Roman  rule,  the  plain  showed  some  seventeen  dties  by  the  end  of 
the  first  century  A.D.,  both  very  old  and  very  new  foundations,  set  along 
the  coast  or  on  one  of  the  tlu-ee  rivers,  with  Tarsus  enjoying  pride  of 
place.' 

Originally  among  the  cities  of  second  rank  was  Anazarbus,  located  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Pyramus,  the  easternmost  of  the  major  rivers,  about 
forty  kilometers  as  the  crow  flies  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast. 
Probably  ruled  with  the  rest  of  the  upper  Pyramus  by  the  native  Tarcon- 
dimotid  dynasty  until  a.d.  17,  Anazarbus  was  issuing  imperial  coinage  at 
least  by  die  reign  of  Claudius  (a.d.  41-54).  From  the  late  first  century 
onward  it  is  shown  by  its  coins  and  inscriptions  to  have  entered  into  the 

1.  See  Jones,  CERP^  19lff.  For  general  accounts  of  Anazarbus  (foOoiving 
paragraph),  see  ibid.  204ff.;  Magie,  RRAM  275,  408;  Verzone,  "Citt^";  and  esp. 
Gough,  "Anazarbus." 
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patterns  of  civic  life  and  the  inevitable  intercity  competition  typical  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  ' 

With  seeming  suddenness,  however,  Anazarbus  came  at  the  very  end 
of  the  second  century  to  claim  a  new  position  of  prestige,  rivaling  Tarsus 
as  first  city  of  the  region  in  political  and  religious  importance.  Its  inscrip- 
tions from  the  Severan  era  proclaim  Anazarbus  hoAi  ^iftpdnoXig,  a  tide 
long  worn  by  Tarsus,  and  V6ttic6po^  or  temple  warden  of  the  provincial 
cult  of  the  emperor.'  How  Anazarbus  won  these  honors  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  its  prominence  was  apparently  neither  short-lived  nor  of 
purely  local  interest.  The  rivalry  with  Tarsus  was  finally  resolved  two 
centuries  later,  when  the  province  of  Cilicia  was  reorganized:  Tarsus 
was  made  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia  Prima;  Anazarbus,  of  Cilicia  Secunda.^ 
Probably  abdut  the  same  time,  an  account  of  the  local  history  and 
antiquities  (jictTpiu)  of  Anazarbus  was  composed,  a  distinction  usually 
enjoyed  by  cities  that  could  be  said  to  have  arrived^^ 

But  already  in  the  early  third  century  the  new  prestige  of  Anazarbus 
was  recorded  as  far  away  as  Delphi,  v^here  all  the  city's  titles  were  duly 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  raised  to  one  of  its  native  sons.  The  publicist 
on  this  occasion  was  a  grammarian,  here  honored  in  much  the  same  way 
as  a  long  line  of  literary  men  from  other  cities:  "The  Delphians  made  me 
a  Delphian,  a  much-lettered[?]  poet  and  grammarian,  Naevianus,  who 
have  as  my  home  Anazarbus,  twice  temple  warden,  ally  of  the  West- 
erners, metropolis  of  the  Cilidans."^  The  epigram  nicely  balances  the 
man's  cultural  status  with  his  city's  political  status,  and  the  circumstances 
hint  at  a  reciprocal  relation:  the  prosperous  dty  of  the  provinces  has 

2.  Dedications  to  Domitian  (including  a  temple,  as  Aiovuocx;  KaXXiKapnoq) 

and  Hadrian,  as  well  as  to  the  local  tutelary  gods,  Zeus,  Hera  Gamelia,  and  Ares: 
Gough,  "Anazarbus"  Q5f.  Priest  of  Roma:  Mellor,  0EA  88f.,  226  no.  220.  Com- 
petition, esp.  in  the  form  of  agonistic  festivals:  Jones,  CERP^  205f. 

3.  Metropolitan  status  and  neocorate:  the  milestone  published  by  Ramsay, 
"Inscriptions"  157  no,  18,  with  Gough,  "Anazarbus"  96f.,  138, 143,  and  Dagron 
and  Marcillet-jaubert,  'Inscriptions"  383f.  no.  8;  and  (for  vewKOpoc)  Woodward, 
"Neocorate"  7ff ,  Ziegler,  "Miinzen"  36ff.,  Weiss,  "Abkurzungen"  530t.  Cf.  also 
Jones,  C£RP-  207. 

4.  Under  Theodosius  I  or  H:  see  Jones,  LRE 1460-61. 

5.  At^h,  Gr.  9.195,  KovotavTividiSnc  'AaKX.Ti7n6(;  flaxu  yEpaipwv  /  Ypdv|/ev 
'Ava^appoO  ndtpta  KoSoX-i^Tic;  not  before  s  iV  med  ,  in  view  of  Asclepius's  pat- 
ronvmic  (cf.  PIRE  T  s.v.  Asclepius  5,  p  I  16),  and  probably  not  later  than  517, 
when  the  city  's  name  was  officially  changed  to  Justinopolis  (later  Justinianopolis; 
cf .  Gough,  "Anazarbus"  98;  Vcrzone,  "Citti"  10). 

6.  FD  3:1.206:  lno]iTiTf|v  Kai  Ypaji|iaTiK6v  noXuIypd^patov  dvta]  /  NotODtavAv 
AE/v(poi  AcXcpov  eGevto  [v6|.io)l,  /  rtaxpiSa  'AvaCappov  Siq  vTioKOpov  fir  P.yo\na, 
/  ai'i|.ipaxov  ACcoviwv,  ^T]Tp6no?.iv  Ki>.iK(ov.  On  the  titles  and  date,  see  (m  addition 
to  n.  3j  Raster,  "Date."  For  other  grammarians  similarly  honored  at  Delphi,  see 
ibid.  132  n.  7. 
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nourished  the  individual,  whose  talents  carry  him  to  the  center  of  the 
old  Greek  world,  to  an  honor  that  reflects  his  city's  gIory7 

just  over  a  century  later  another  grammarian  appears  in  one  of  the 
few  detailed  glimpses  of  Anazarbene  life  that  our  sources  afford.®  The 
incident  is  set  around  the  year  332;  its  main  actor  is  Aetius.  Later  an 
important  theologian  of  the  Arian  sect  and  the  teacher  of  Eunomius, 
leader  of  its  most  radical  wing,  the  young  Aetius  who  appeared  at 
Anazarbus  was  already  marked  as  a  talented  and  troubUng  figure.  Impov- 
erished by  his  father's  death,  he  had  worked  as  a  goldsmith  in  his  native 
Antioch  to  support  his  mother  and  himself.  At  the  same  time  "the 
strength  of  his  nature"  drew  him  to  "the  lessons  of  ai^gument"  as  auditor 
of  the  bishop  Paulinus,  to  whom  he  devoted  himself  when  his  mother 
died.  He  became  a  skiUed  and  combative  debater — perhaps  too  skilled 
and  combative  for  his  own  good,  since  after  the  death  of  his  protector, 
Paulinus,  the  ill  will  he  had  accumulated  caused  Paulinus's  successor 
to  drive  him  from  the  city.  Taking  up  his  goldsmith's  craft  again,  Aetius 
traveled  ncnrdi  from  Antiodw  no  doubt  following  the  trade  routes  through 
the  Syrian  Gates,  until  he  came  to  Anazarbus. 

Approaching  horn  ^e  south,  Aetius  would  first  have  spied  a  face  of 
the  great  limestone  tor  that  rises  from  the  plain  to  shelter  the  city;  then, 
rounding  the  foot  of  the  crag,  he  would  have  passed  through  the  city's 
main  gate,  where  an  ambitious  arch  from  the  Severan  period  still  stood 
as  a  monument  of  the  city's  earlier  surge  of  prosperity.  Indeed,  although 
burned  by  the  Persians  in  260,  the  city  must  still  have  been  known  to  be 
prosperous,  else  the  goldsmith  would  not  have  chosen  it  as  a  promising 
site  for  his  expensive  skills.*^  It  had  of  course  changed  as  well,  in  a  way 
that  Aetius  could  have  anticipated;  for  the  city  that  had  boasted  the  title 
of  temple  warden  several  generations  earlier  could  now  claim  its  own 
Christian  martyrs  and  a  regular  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  overseen  by  the 
Arian  bishop  Athanasius.** 

7.  The  mutual  honor  would  have  been  brought  out  all  the  more  if,  as  com- 
monly in  such  circumstances,  a  copy  of  the  formal  decree  was  sent  by  the  host 

city  to  be  set  up  in  the  honorand's  native  town:  cf.,  for  example,  lahraunda 
3:2.66,  on  the  grammarian  Ti.  Claudius  Anteros,  pp.  135f.;  and  \GBulg»  3:2.1573; 
MAMA  8.418;  JG  12  Supp.  248C;  C.  P.  Jones,  Roman  World  60  n.  26. 

8.  For  the  following  two  paragraphs,  see  Philostorg.  HE  3.15,  with  Part  11 
no.  167. 

9.  Arch:  Gough,  "Anazarbus"  llOff.;  L.  Robert,  "£pigraphie"  487-89,  dating 
the  arch  to  the  reign  of  Caracalla;  differently  Verzone,  "Citti"  15ff.,  dating  to 
S.I1  3/4.  Persians:  Magie,  RRAM  708. 

10.  Martyrs:  Acta  SS.  Tamhi,  Pnbi  et  Atidrmici  MM,,  cc.  3-4  (ASS  Oct.  V, 
575(f.),  and  the  version  now  in  Halkin,  IrMs  byzrnitms  no.  13,  oc.  14ff.;  cf.  Gough, 
"Anazarbus"  97;  Halkin,  Inedits  byzantins  211f.  For  Athanasius's  Arian  activity 
before  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  see  Athanas.  Alex.  De  synod.  17  (PG  26.172);  and  cf. 
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Both  the  old  and  the  new  were  joined  in  the  local  grammarian,  a 
teacher  in  the  line  of  Naevianus  and  a  Christian,  to  whom  Aetius  came 
to  owe  most  at  Anazarbus  and  whom  he  repaid  least  well.  Spotting 
Aeliiis's  talent,  the  teacher  took  him  into  his  household:  in  return  for 
Aetius's  domestic  services,  the  grammarian  shared  his  expertise,  bridging 
the  ancient  division  between  the  banausic  and  liberal  skills.**  But  as  a 
Christian,  the  grammarian  knew  the  sacred  texts  as  well  as  the  classical 
and  used  to  discuss  Scripture  with  his  pupil  It  was  at  one  such  discussion 
that  Aetius,  disagreeing  with  the  teacher's  interpretation,  "publicly 
heaped  much  shame  upon  him  for  his  ignorance."  The  grammarian  took 
Aetius's  insult  to  be  inappropriate  repayment  "to  the  household  that 
was  his  benefactor"  and  drove  him  from  his  home.  Not  for  the  last  time, 
Aetius  landed  on  his  feet:  taken  in  by  Bishop  Athanasius  at  Anazarbus, 
he  was  soon  in  Tarsus  and  then  in  Alexandria,  continuing  to  circulate 
easily  among  the  cities  of  the  East.  Of  Aetius's  grammarian  we  know 
nothing  more,  not  even  his  name. 

*     *  * 

Anazarbus  was  not  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  and  it  has  not 
figured  in  modern  accounts  of  ancient  education.  In  just  such  cities, 
however,  most  of  the  history  of  ancient  education  was  made,  by  fairly 
ordinary  men  like  Naevianus  or  Aetius's  anonymous  teacher;  and  the 
lines  of  the  sketch  above  will  be  redrawn  with  varying  definition  and 
shading  in  the  following  chapters,  as  we  try  to  achieve  a  detailed  picture 
of  the  grammarian's  place  in  late  antiquity.  Like  the  two  we  have  already 
glimpsed,  the  grammarians  in  the  pages  below  %vill  share  a  number  of 
traits  with  many  of  their  contemporaries,  as  creatures  of  the  city,  driven 
by  a  desire  for  honor  and  a  loathing  of  shame,  consciously  or  unwittingly 
participating  in  the  play  of  continuity  and  change.  Like  the  Anazarbenes, 
too,  they  will  have  a  role  that  is  very  much  the  grammarian's,  as  sodal 
and  cultural  mediator. 


the  letter  of  Athanasius  to  Eusebius  of  NioMnedia,  Epiphan.  Pamr.  hfierts.  69.6, 

and  Theodoret.  HE  1.4. 

11.  Note  that  while  the  social  distinction  would  have  been  real  enough,  it 
need  not  in  this  case  imply  a  great  economic  dbstinction.  A  goldsmith  would 
ordinarily  stand  among  the  upper  range  of  artisans  in  a  town  (cf.  Norman, 
"Gradations"  80);  this  is  implicitly  acknowledged  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  whose 
highly  polemical  account  Aetius's  status  is  lowered  to  that  of  a  mere  smith  or 
tinker,  Ku^weuxfn;:  C.  tunom.  1.38f.  But  the  description  of  the  grammarian's 
circumstances  suggests  he  had  a  modest  househdd  and  could  not  ammi  the  pure 
beneficence  of  offering  his  services  without  salary  or  fee,  as  Is  recorded,  e.g.,  of  a 
physician  of  Lesbos,  IG  12:2.484.28fF.  For  the  waiver  of  fees,  see  further  Chap.  3 
pp.  122-23. 
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The  grammarian  was  one  of  antiquity's  great  middlemen.  He  might 
turn  his  talents  outward,  like  Naevianus,  to  link  his  city  with  the  world; 
more  often,  as  with  Aetius's  teacher,  his  attentions  would  be  circum- 
scribed by  the  city  walls,  his  skills  poised  between  town  and  country, 
between  distinct  levels  in  urban  society,  between  the  family  and  the 
community,  or  between  the  two  cultures  of  prestige,  classical  and  Chris- 
tian. But  unlike  other  important  middlemen  with  whom  we  are  familiar — 
rhetoricians  and  bishops,  for  example — the  grammarian  found  that  his 
distinctive  role  was  also  his  greatest  weakness;  the  man  whose  function 
set  him  amid  many  vital  spheres  of  activity  most  often  was  without  a 
place  at  the  center  of  any  of  them. 

Many  students  of  antiquity  today  are  only  peripherally  aware  of  the 
grammarian.  In  this  they  are  like  the  ancients  themselves.  To  his  con- 
temporaries, the  grammarian  was  commonly  a  shape  spied  out  of  the 
comer  of  the  eye,  a  recurrent  figure  in  the  maigins  of  a  series  of  great 
murals:  although  the  central  subjects  of  the  tableaux  might  change,  the 
marginal  figure  persisted,  in  different  attitudes  serving  different  struc- 
tural ends  in  the  compositions.  To  understand  the  attitudes  and  the 
ends,  we  must  first  come  to  terms  with  their  varied  contexts. 
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ic6piE,  defoBtrv  voOv  x&pvaoi  |ioi,  fva  iiAOcd  t&  YfM&miara  icai  vvc& 

Lord,  give  me  the  grace  of  good  understanding,  that  I  might 
learn  letters  and  gain  the  upper  hand  over  my  fellows. 

■—A  child's  prayrr  of  hapHm.  EMstratius,  Vita  Eutychii  8 

If  the  grammarian  often  slipped  beyond  his  contemporaries'  notice,  that 
was  no  doubt  in  part  because  his  contribution  to  their  way  of  life  was  so 
familiar.  For  the  classes  that  held  the  upper  hand  in  late  antiquity,  entry 
into  the  grammarian's  school  was  the  first  step  beyond  the  conlBnes  of 
the  family.  A  child's  identity  as  a  member  of  the  ebte  and  so  his  future 
power  and  prestige  were  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  that  passage 
and  by  the  schooUng  that  followed. 

Typically  that  schooling  was  purely  literary.  From  about  age  seven  or 
eight  (although  the  age  was  variable),  the  student's  experience  was 
governed  by  three  goals,  pursued  first  in  the  grammarian's  school,  then 
in  the  rhetorician's:  mastery  of  correct  language,  command  of  a  fairly 
small  number  of  classical  texts,  and  an  ability  to  turn  the  knowledge  of 
language  and  literature  to  a  facihty  in  composition  and  speech.  Set  in  a 
form  already  centuries  old,  the  grammarian's  main  contribution  to  those 
ends  consisted  of  the  "knowledge  of  speaking  correctly"  and  the  "explica- 
tion of  the  poets."* 

1.  Quintil.  Insf.  1.4.2:  rede  loquendi  scienHam  ei  poeiarum  emrraWonem  (cf.  f)  tm. 
noir|Twv  E^r|Yiiof;i  Kai  SiopOwaKi  xf\q  'EX'Kr\\\KX\(^  'k£j^Z(a(^  KaGrmevr)  \tx^  Damasc. 
V.  hid.  epit.  Phot.  60  =  frg.  Ill  Zintzen). 
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Knowledge  of  correct  speech  the  grammarian  conveyed  as  a  set  of 
rules  governing  phonology,  morphology,  and  the  behavior  of  the  indi* 
vidual  parts  of  speech;  though  syntax  had  been  brought  into  the  ambit 
of  grammar  in  Greek  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  it  did  not  for 
the  most  part  concern  Latin  grammarians  imtil  the  work  of  Priscian,  in 
the  early  sixth  century.  Explication  of  the  poets  combined  study  of  the 
language,  as  its  larger  part,  with  historical  and  ethical  instruction.  In 
line-by-line  and  word-by-word  progress  through  the  text,  the  poet's 
language  was  explained  and  used  as  a  tool  to  confirm  the  grammarian's 
rules.  Persons,  events,  and  other  Realien  and  the  swatches  of  philosophical 
or  religious  doctrine  with  which  the  author  was  supposed  to  have  draped 
his  verse  were  glossed  as  they  occurred  The  actions  of  men  and  gods 
were  explained  and  judged  in  terms  of  accepted  mores  and  so  were  used 
to  confirm  them.^ 

The  grammarian's  instruction  and  the  effects  of  the  literary  education 
are  to  modern  eyes  appalling.  Indictments  are  common.  The  scope  was 
intolerably  narrow,  excluding  most  studies  now  associated  with  a  liberal 
education.  Within  its  own  domain,  moreover,  the  education  was  suffo- 
cating. Merely  pedantic  (it  is  said)  where  not  superficial,  it  first  choked 
the  spirit  of  literature  with  its  rules,  then  hid  the  body  under  a  n^\d 
formalism.  Worst  of  all,  it  fragmented  the  student's  understanding  while 
doing  little  to  provide  the  governing  classes  with  the  specific  skills  or 
conceptual  habits  they  needed  to  govern  competently. 

Far  from  understanding  his  culture,  the  man  emerging  from  the 
schools  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  would  have  no  overall  view  of  history, 
only  a  memory  of  disjointed  but  edifying  vignettes;  no  systematic  knowl- 
edge of  philosophy  or  of  any  philosophic  school,  but  a  collection  of 
ethical  commonplaces;  no  organic  sense  even  of  the  language  he  had  so 
painstakingly  acquired,  but  rules  and  categories,  divided  and  subdivided, 
or  rare  lexical  tidbits  to  display  like  precious  jewels.  The  items  amassed 
over  yp'irs  of  schooling,  like  slips  filed  away  in  a  vast  rank  of  pigeon- 
holes, could  be  summoned  up  individually  and  combined  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  moment,  but  no  unifying  relationship  among  them  was 
perceived.^ 

2.  For  the  best  and  most  recent  accounts  of  grammatical  instruction,  see 
Marrou,  Hisloire^  243ff.,  400fF.;  Clarke,  Higher  Education  llfiF.;  Bonner,  EAucation 
189fF.;  and  cf.  Barwick,  Remmius  215fiF.;  Quacquarelli,  Scuok  4(^.  On  ethical 
utility  as  an  aim  of  the  grammarian's  enarratio.  see  esp.  Dahlmann,  Kleine  Schriften 
257ff.,  and,  e.g.,  Aug.  De  eatech.  rud.  6.10,  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  4  C.  lulian.  1.118  (on 
allegorical  interpretation  used  to  remove  ethical  problems  in  Homer).  On  scho- 
lastic structure  in  general,  see  iTelow  Chap.  1  pp.  24-26. 

3.  On  this  fragmentation,  or  ahmisme  psychologique,  see  esp.  Marrou,  Saint 
Augii^n  1-157. 
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Because  of  such  narrow,  fragmented  schooling,  a  man  could  seriously 
misjudge  the  needs  of  the  moment  if  he  came  to  comment  on  or  partici- 
pate in  the  workings  of  the  empire.  Since  literary  analysis  consisted  of 
weighing  individual  words,  phrases,  and  verses,  the  one  false  note  in  a 
passage  would  be  recognized  more  quickly  than  the  place  of  the  passage 
in  the  work  as  a  whole;  similarly,  imperial  laws  tend  to  analyze  and  treat 
problems  ad  hoc,  apparently  with  no  recognition  of  their  structural  causes 
and  consequences.  Since  good  literary  style  was  elaborate,  variegated, 
and  allusive,  the  imperial  laws  of  late  antiquity,  composed  in  a  kindred 
style,  lade  the  simplicity  and  clarity  that  consistent,  precise  technical 
language  could  have  provided.  Where  literature  was  judged  ethically, 
it  is  unsurprising  that  contemporary  events  were  sooner  interpreted 
morally  and  personally  than  analyzed  in  impersonal  and  institutional 
terms.  The  sdiools  of  literary  study  at  best  did  nothing  to  prepare  their 
students  to  understand  change;  at  worst,  they  blinded  them  to  the  fact 
of  change.^ 

These  grim  observations,  the  product  of  a  warm  humanist  ideal  or  the 
practical  good  sense  of  a  technological  and  democratic  society,  are  all  the 
more  piercing  because  they  come  from  the  outside.  Their  accuracy  is 
rather  confirmed  than  negated  by  the  likelihood  that  most  educated  men 
of  late  antiquity  would  have  shrugged  off  such  criticisms,  if  they  could 
have  understood  them  at  all;  one  might  add  only  that  the  cultural  situa- 
tion thus  described  was  not  peculiar  to  late  antiquity,  or  to  antiquity  in 
general.^  But  those  views  also  offer  us  a  starting  point;  for  though  the 
fox  knows  many  things,  the  hedgehog  knows  one  big  thing.  To  place  the 
grammarian's  school  in  its  context,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  a  feature 
of  the  school  that  explains  both  the  criticisms  and  the  reason  why  they 
would  have  been  opaque  to  the  ancients.  The  grammarian's  instruction 
was  shaped  at  least  as  much  by  social  as  by  intellectual  considerations, 
and  the  grammarian  himself  was  embedded  in  a  social  system  where 
what  mattered  were  wealth,  distinction,  and  eloquence  amid  a  popula- 
tion vastly  poor,  anonymous,  and  illiterate;  where  among  the  wealthy, 
distinguished,  and  eloquent,  fine  hierarchical  discriminations  came  as 

4.  On  the  general  question  of  competence  and  "the  usefulness  of  their 
education  to  the  elite  of  government,"  see  MacMuUen,  Crisis  48fF.;  on  the 
character  of  "Roman  bureaucratese,"  see  his  so-titled  study  in  Tradilio  18  (1962) 
364ff.  On  the  "blindness"  of  the  educated  classes,  see  Alfoldi,  Conflict  ''bff.,  esp. 
lOoff.;  but  Alfoldi's  thesis  leads  him  seriously  to  overstate  how  peculiar  the 
attitudes  described  were  to  the  fourth  century  and  to  the  Roman  senatorial 
aristocracy.  For  a  less  charged  judgment  of  the  literary  education  in  the  fourth 
century,  see  Downey,  "Education." 

5.  See  esp.  Finley,  Use  193tf.;  and  the  "Retractationes"  in  Marrou,  Saint 
Auguslin  672ff. 
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naturally  as  breathing  and  were  every  bit  as  important;  where  compe- 
tence was  defined  largely  by  personal  and  social,  not  technical,  criteria, 
and  one's  conception  of  humaniUis  was  so  circumscribed  as  to  embrace 
only  those  who  shared  one's  own  attainments.  Whatever  its  other  short- 
comings, the  grammarian's  school  did  one  thing  superbly,  providing  the 
language  and  mores  through  which  a  social  and  political  elite  recognized 
its  members. 

The  first  two  chapters,  then,  will  survey  the  social  context  in  which 
the  grammarian  must  be  set;  their  burden  can  be  described  simply.  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  centuries  of  our  era,  the  grammarian's  sciiool  was  the 
single  most  important  institution,  outside  the  family,  through  which  the 
governing  classes  of  the  empire  perpetuated  and  extended  themselves. 
Offering  those  classes  the  one  thing  that  approached  a  common  experi- 
ence, it  only  increased  in  importance  as  other,  competing  institutions — 
for  example,  the  old  Greek  gymnasium  withered  away,  while  its  pc^si- 
tion  was  not  seriously  challenged  by  the  rise  of  Christianity.^  Persever- 
ing in  the  East,  it  was  undermined  only  gradually  in  the  West  by  the 
contraction  of  the  imperial  government  and  the  Church's  concomitant 
development  of  new  paths  of  leadership  for  the  elite  to  follow.  The 
chapters  below  will  elabwate  these  points  and  so  will  consider  the  differ- 
ent angles  from  whidi  the  grammarian's  profession  must  be  viewed. 

6.  End  of  the  gymnasia:  Claude,  Byzanlinische  Stadt  76;  Liebeschuetz,  Antioch 

156ff.;  and  note  Sijpesteijn,  liste,  with  the  supplement  at  PJuIThron.  appendix 
A — a  total  of  55  individual  gymnasiarchs  known  from  fourth-century  Egypt, 
with  all  but  7  of  the  datable  examples  falling  before  350,  the  latest  {Liste  nos. 
469-72)  occurring  in  370  at  Oxyrhynchus. 
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CHAPTER  1 

The  Guardian  and  His  Burden 


One  of  our  earliest  witnesses  to  the  grammarian's  role  is  an  inscription 
from  the  Ionian  city  of  Priene  honoring  a  local  benefactor,  dating  to 
sometime  after  84  B.C.  Among  the  man's  services  is  noted  his  subsidy  for 
a  grammarian  to  instruct  the  youth  of  Priene  in  language  and  literature 
((piXoXoyia),  "through  which  souls  progress  toward  excellence  IdpExrj] 
and  the  condition  proper  to  humanity  [jtdSot;  dvOpwirivov]."'  Itself  a 
commonplace,  a  token  of  shared  assumptions,  the  statement  reflects  the 
belief  that  excellence  and  humanity  not  only  could  be  derived  from  the 
literary  education  but  could  even  be  defined  by  it.  If  the  soul  thus  tutored 
knew  the  "condition  proper  to  humanity/'  one  not  so  educated  was  less 
than  human,  like  uneducated  Fortune  (dnalSetnoq  Tuxti) — irrational, 
brute,  and  cruel.'  Having  made  himself  human,  the  educated  man  be- 
longed to  a  breed  apart.' 

This  enduring  belief  in  the  separateness  belonging  to  and  created  by 
the  literary  culture  found  expression  in  several  persistent  metaphors. 
Most  notably,  an  idea  of  sacredness  attached  to  the  instruction  and  to  its 
texts.  In  the  late  first  century  A.D.  one  grammarian  claimed  on  his  epi- 
taph, "I  began  the  holy  instruction  liepf] . . .  6i5aaKaXiTi]  of  well-born 
children";^  another  not  long  after  praised  his  profession  as  the  "study  of 
sacred  letters"':^  the  sentiments  reecho  down  to  the  fifth  century,  and 

1.  IPriene  112.73ff. 

2.  GG  2722.4. 

3.  Cf.  Snell,  Discovery  247ff.;  Marrou,  MOYIIKOX  209ff. 

4.  The  epitaph  of  Didlus  Taxiarches,  C/L  6.16843  =  JG  14.1587  =  GV/ 
136  =  IGVR  3.1189.8f.;  cf.  the  description  of  the  grammarian  Damocharis  (Part 
II  no.  42)  as  ypannaTiicfn;  izpx]  ^doic^  Anth.  Gr.  7.588  (Pauius  Silentiarius). 

5.  Florus  Verg.  or.  3.8,  praecipientm  bonos  mores  d  sacnrum  siudia  liHerarum, 
with  Dahlmann,  Klaiu  Schriften  256(.,  emphasizing  the  connection  between  tiie 
aims  of  ethical  instruction  (6oni  mans)— and  so,  good  cmler — and  the  sacredness 
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the  praise  of  Vergil's  work  as  a  sacred  poem.^  Such  voices  spoke  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  possessed  something  set  apart  and  enduring, 
something  fundamental  to  the  scheme  of  right  order:  the  sacred  exer- 
cised a  powerful  centripetal  pull  on  a  select  group  of  men,  to  whom  it 
afforded  a  special,  shared,  coherent  way  of  life. 

Consequently,  the  question  of  how  one  could  gain  access  to  the  sacred 
also  arose,  to  be  elaborated  in  two  common  but  antithetical  metaphors. 
In  one,  the  literary  culture  was  a  mystery,  of  the  Muses  or  the  ancients; 
its  acquisition  was  an  initiation,  by  which  "the  things  not  to  be  spoken" 
were  revealed/  The  metaphor  well  conveys  the  sense  of  distinction 
shared  by  an  elect.  But  insofar  as  initiation  in  a  mystery  implies  a  trans- 
figuring revelation,  a  passive  experience,  an  irreversible  change,  the  re- 
current cast  of  thought  does  little  to  convey  the  reality  of  the  literary 
education;*  its  true  character  is  more  accurately  captured  by  the  second 
metaphor,  at  once  more  common  and  more  consequential.  The  school  of 
literature  is  "the  gymnasium  of  wisdom,  where  is  shown  the  path  to  the 
blessed  life."'  The  literary  education  is  the  "gymnastic  of  the  sour  V  the 


attributed  to  the  Utterae.  In  addition  to  the  authors  cited  by  Dahlmann,  ibid.  257 
n.  6  ad  fin.,  contemporary  with  Florus  and  speaking  of  the  sacredness  of  literary 
pursuits,  see  ako  QuintU.  Insf.  1.4.6,  ir^eriom  vdid  sacri  Huius  a^mii^  apparebit 
muUa  rerum  subtilitas,  in  his  encomiastic  defense  of  grammar. 

6.  Pliocas  V.  Verg.  praef.  24:  carmen  sacrum.  Macrob.  Sat.  1.24.13:  sacrum 
poema. 

7.  Cf.  Cell.  NA  praef.  20-21,  borrowing  Aristoph.  Frogs  354ff.;  SB  S.7S67 
(s.in),  [Av]  Y&p  in*  AyaOoI^  itp6xEpov  tAv  M[o]t>oAv  t&  ^t)OTyipta  T6>£[a9fikn], 
reading  thus  with  Wilcken,  "Urkunden-Referat"  305;  Lib.  Or.  15.27,  on  the 
rtTTOpprita  of  Homer  and  the  poets  (cf.  Part  II  no.  106  ad  fin.;  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  4  C. 
luUan.  1.118);  the  description  of  the  initiatory  rites  (xa  TE/.o6|.iEva)  to  which 
novices  in  the  sophists'  schools  at  Athens  were  subjected,  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  43.16, 
Oiympiod.  frg.  26  (FHG  4.63f.  =  Phot.  BiU.  cod.  80, 1.177f.  Henry);  Theodoret's 
use  of  the  phrase  naiSEiai;  dtiiuriTOi;  (vel  $im.)  at  Hisl.  phil.  8.2  and  13.8  Canivet, 
and  at  De  cur.  Graec.  affect.  8.3ff.  (p.  196. 4f.,  22f.  Raeder);  Choric.  Or.  ,fi/n,  Procop.  5 
(p.  lll.Sf.  Foerster-Richtsteig),  oi  td  ^>r|T6pa)v  re/iou^ievoi  (=  the  students  of 
rhetoric),  and  ibid.  7  (p.  111.22f.),  x6  xovq  veoo^  liuoTaytoysiv  tol^  x&v  dpxaUov 
dpyioig  (—  the  task  of  the  sophist). 

8.  Rejection  of  the  idea  of  "mystery":  Macrob.  Sal.  1.7.5ff.  and  1.24.12f., 
with  Kaster,  "Macrobius"  253f.  (the  recesses  [penetralia]  of  the  sacred  poem  are 
to  be  thrown  open;  the  poetry,  demystified  and  made  accessible  through  dili- 
gfnHa).  Cf.  Choric.  Or.  fun.  Procop.  7  (p.  112.7ff.),  6  8t  <f\)ae<hc,  re  ^w^m  Koi  n6vnv 
fim^EXeia  KaOdnep  tKa.ox(o  ouveoK8}i^ivog  6oa  iceicoiiiKEv  cicaoTO^,  oCrod  oiyv 
&Kpi3eiQt  id  7ra\  T(i)\  f)yEv  zic,  (pSg,  on  Proco|riu9  as  exegete  of  the  andents,  con* 
trasted  with  the  "mystagogues." 

9.  Phocas  GL  5.4I1.2ff. 

10.  Galen  Ilepi  kO&v  4  (2.25.13  Marquardt-MueUer-Helmreich);  cf.  Chap.  2 
pp.  77f.,  on  St.  Basil. 
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literary  culture,  a  matter  of  training  (doKTiai^),  achieved  through  "the 
sweat  of  the  Muses."" 

The  process  was  gradual,  painstaking — and  painful.  Like  the  athlete 
trained  in  the  old  gymnasium,  the  student  of  literature  slowly  acquired 
his  knowledge  and  skills  by  replacing  unrefined  habits  with  good  habits 
until  these  (ideally)  became  second  nature;  lapses  into  the  bad,  old  habits 
were  repaid  with  a  beating.^  Unlike  the  initiate,  the  gymnast  was  not 
separated  decisively  from  his  past  but  had  to  struggle  constantly  against 
it,  using  his  virtues — memory,  diligence,  discipline — to  fight  free  of  the 
old  ways  and  so  rise  above  himself.  Unremitting  and  austere,  the  effort 
offered  correspondingly  great  rewards.  Through  "tenacious  memory" 
and  "toil,"  the  grammarian  Diomedes  writes,  we  achieve  "the  square-set 
soundness  of  speech  and  its  polished  brilliance  produced  by  skill."  We  are 
then  as  superior  to  the  uneducated  as  they  are  to  cattle.*'  The  compari- 
son was  the  oldest  article  of  faith  in  the  literary  culture,  extending  back 
to  Isocrates,  repeated  later  through  the  Renaissance  and  beyond.  The 
eloquent  man  was  nothing  less  than  a  distinct  and  artificial  species:  he 
had  created  himself,  and  was  for  that  reason  enormously  proud  of  his 
achievement. 

At  the  threshold  of  that  achievement  stood  the  grammarian,  control- 
ling the  access  to  eloquence  with  his  texts  in  one  hand  and  his  cane 

in  the  other.  The  grammarian's  position  here  is  captured  in  another 
recurrent  metaphor,  that  of  the  custos,  or  guardian.^'*  The  grammarian 
was,  first,  the  guardian  of  the  language,  custos  Latini  sermonis,  in  a  phrase 
of  Seneca,  or  "guardian  of  articulate  utterance,"  in  the  description  of 
Augustine.'^  He  was  to  protect  the  language  against  corruption,  to  pre- 
serve its  coherence,  and  to  act  as  an  agent  of  control:  thus,  early  in  his 

11.  &OKEIV  in  connection  with  the  literary  culture:  e.g.,  IG  5.1186  =  GVl 

2003  Gytheion;  /G  14  932  =  GVl  1111  Ostia;  Ramsay,  Cities  no  232  =  JGR 
4.743  Eumeneia  (Emirjik);  IBubon  9,  with  Bull.  ep.  1973,  455,  citing  other  examples; 
Justinian  ap.  loan.  Lyd.  De  mag.  3.29;  Cyril  Scythop.  V.  Euthym.  4,  on  two  lectors 
np6<;  Ocig  Ypaipfj  kqi  tt^v  S^q)  natSciav  &Kpipd}i^  f)aK:r))i&voi;  the  ostracon  pub- 
lished by  Henrichs,  "Zwet  Fragmente/'  esp.  48ff.  Sudor  muskus:  Prisdan  De  laud, 
Anast.  249,  and,  e.g.,  Jerome  C.  Rufin.  1.17,  litterae  .  . .  swbris  cmiles  sunt  et  laboris; 
John  Cassian  Conlat.  5.21,  the  sudor  muUus  longaque  docfrina  of  those  possessing 
saecularis  erudilio  vs.  the  wisdom  arrived  at  naturally  (i.e.,  through  the  ascesis  of 
fasting)  by  the  Christian;  cf.  also  Lib.  Or.  1.12  and  passim,  on  his  ic6voi  and 
"sweating  over"  his"  compositions. 

12.  Overcoming  bad  habits  the  function  of  the  school:  see  esp.  John 
Chrysost.  Ad  pop.  Ant,  hom.  8.5  (PG  49.97);  and  cf.  Chap,  5  pp.  187-89. 

13.  Diomedes  GL  1.299. 18ff.;  cf.  Cell.  NA  13.17  (liberal  education  =  humanilas 
=  cura  d  disciplina,  setting  men  apart  from  beasts),  and  Chap.  2  n.  301. 

14.  Cf.  Kaster,  "Macrobius"  219f. 

15.  Sen.  £p.  95.65.  Aug.  SolH,  2.19:  vocis  artkulatae  custos. 
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history  we  find  the  grammarian  claiming  the  right  to  limit  the  grant  of 
citizenship  {cmias)  to  new  usages.*^  But  by  virtue  of  his  command  of  the 
poetic  texts,  the  grammarian's  guardianship  extended  to  another,  more 
general  area,  as  guardian  of  tradition  {hislmae  custos).*^  The  grammarian 
was  the  conservator  of  aU  the  discrete  pieces  of  tradition  embedded  in 
his  texts,  from  matters  of  prosody  (to  which  Augustine  refers  in  his 
characterization),  to  the  persons,  events,  and  beliefs  that  marked  the 
limits  of  vice  and  virtue. 

The  two  realms  of  the  guardianship  thus  answered  to  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  grammarian's  task,  the  knowledge  of  speaking  correctly  and 
the  explication  of  the  poets,  and  the  task  imposed  a  formidable  burden 
upon  him.  As  guardian  of  language  and  tradition,  the  grammarian  joined 
those  who  preserved  the  boundaries  between  order  and  chaos  The 
weight  of  the  burden  can  be  gauged  by  comparing  the  grammarian  with 
other  custodes:  the  military  commander  on  the  frontier  [limes)  of  the 
empire,^®  or  the  provincial  governor  in  his  role  as  judge,  the  "guardian 
of  the  laws."'^  Each  was  a  pivotal  figure.  The  soldier  preserved  the 
geographic  distinction  between  the  insider  and  the  outsider;  the  gover- 
nor, placed  between  the  local  population  and  the  central  government, 
maintained  the  hierarchical  distinctions  that  shaped  the  empire's  political 
structure  and  its  system  of  laws,  wherein  legal  status  depended  on  social 
status.  The  grammarian  was  similarly  pivotal  in  his  own  sphere,  stand- 
ing where  linguistic,  geographic,  and  social  distinctions  converged.  Al- 
though those  distinctions  are  essentially  inseparable,  it  is  useful  to 
consider  them  one  by  one. 

The  grammarian's  linguistic  guardianship,  the  most  important  and 
most  complex  element  of  his  profession,  will  be  discussed  in  later  chap- 

16.  Suet.  Crarntn.  22,  the  gr.imm.in.in  M.  Pomponius  Marcellus  criticizing  a 
usage  of  Tiberius:  tu  emm,  Caesar,  cwitatem  dare  po/e$  komiriibus,  verbo  non  potes.  For 
the  anecdote,  of.  also  Cassius  Die  57.17.1-3,  with  the  comment  that  Tiberius  did 
not  punish  Marcellus  Kaixsp  AxpaxAg  iiappiioiao6|ievov.  Cf.  Sen.  Bp.  120.4,  and 
Chap.  2  n.  113. 

17.  Aug.  De  mus.  2.1.1. 

18.  CJL  3.6660  =  IICV  798  =  IGIS  5.2704,  on  Silvinus,  limiiis  . .  .  foriissime 
eustos.  For  his  rank,  comes  et  dux  Pkoettkes(7),  cf.  PLRE I  s.v.,  p.  842. 

19.  CIL  6.1722,  in  honor  of  Fl.  Honoratianus,  v.c,  cuslodi  iuris  ac  legum,  parenli 
totiu>  humanitaH^,  amico  civilitatis  et  iustiiiae.  Despite  PLRE  I  s.v.  3,  p.  438  ("he  might 
have  been  consularis  of  Numidia,  but  the  phraseology  suggests  rather  that  he  was 
an  advocatus  at  the  Numidian  bar"),  Honoratianus's  relation  to  leges  and  iu^Uia  (cf. 
Lib.  Bp.  5,  f|  x&v  vdiuw  ^uXmc^  with  Robert,  Hellenka  4.13(f.,  24ff.,  62ff.,  99ff., 
andSev£enko,  "Late  Antique  Epigram"  30f.,  for  other  examples,  mostly  Eastern), 
his  possession  of  the  clarissimate  and  the  Flaviatr,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
Statue  with  inscription  by  the  staff  {officium)  of  the  sedes  consulantatis  to  their 
paironus,  all  comlrine  to  make  it  more  likely  that  Honoratianus  was  a  governor, 
sometime  after  324. 
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ters;  for  the  moment  it  is  sufficient  to  sketch  its  salient  features.  In 
essence,  the  grammarian  pnesenteJ  himself  as  an  arbiter  of  the  claims  of 
three  competing  forces:"^'^  the  habit  of  contemporary  usage  iconsueiudo; 
usus),  the  authority  iaucloritas)  of  the  classical  literary  models,  and  nature 
(natura),  that  is,  the  natural  properties  of  the  language,  determined  by 
reasoned  or  systematic  analysis  (ratio)  and  set  down  as  rules  (regulae)  in 
the  grammarian's  handbook  iars).  In  practice,  the  grammarian  spent 
much  of  his  time  protecting  the  nature  of  the  language  (and  so  his  own 
ars)  against  the  influences  of  habit  and  authority. 

The  consequences  were  twofold.  First,  the  grammarian,  as  a  man  of 
regular  speech,  was  fundamentally  a  man  of  distinctions.  Grammar 
defines  and  separates:  ^mnuitka  dwidU.*^  As  a  dbtillation  of  the  gram- 
marian's expertise  the  phrase  could  not  be  bettered,  and  the  definition 
applies  both  to  the  efiFects  of  grammar  on  the  language  and  to  its  social 
consequences,  distinguishing  the  educated  man  from  the  masses.'* 
Second,  by  a  paradox  suited  to  the  self-created  species,  the  language  the 
grammarian  taught  was  simultaneously  artificial  and  natural,  a  product 
of  human  skill  lliat  claimed  objective  validity  and  permanence.  The  gram- 
marian  created  for  himself  and  for  his  students  a  stable  place  to  stand, 
the  square-set  soundness  of  articulate  utterance,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  coherent  way  of  life.  As  a  result,  the  grammarian's  rules 
offered  a  liberation:  the  young  man  educated  in  his  school  could  be  said 
to  have  "embraced  the  restraints  of  grammatical  instruction,  and  those 
rule-bound  confines  of  speech,  for  the  sake  of  freedom."^'  The  paradox, 
although  intended  by  the  comment's  author,  would  have  been  less  re- 
markable to  his  contemporaries  or  his  ancestors  than  it  is  today.  The 
young  man  in  question  had  gained  freedom  through  discipline,  finding  a 
small  spot  of  coherence  in  a  sea  of  noise.  Close  at  hand  the  vulgar 
language  murmured — for  example,  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  Scripture, 
which  many  of  the  educated  had  found  repellent^^ — and  not  much  far- 
ther off  he  could  hear  the  hiss  of  the  vernacular,  which  existed  every- 
where in  the  empire.*' 

20.  See  Chap.  5  pp.  176ff. 

21.  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  5.2.1. 

22.  For  leges  gramynalicorum  .md  ljaiinila<i  vs.  inteWedus  popuU  and  quod  vul<;>n 
dicitur  {vel  sim.),  see,  e.g.,  Rufinus  IransL  Orig.  in  Cant.  3  (p.  180.3ff.  Baehrens); 
Jer.  Comm.  Ezuk  12.40,  14.47  (cf.  Comm.  Ion.  4;  Comm.  Eplus.  3.6);  Aug.  Serm. 
37.14,  En.  in  Ps.  36  serm.  3.6,  En.  in  Ps.  123  8,  Em.  in  Ps.  138  20.  Cf.  also 
Olympiod.  Comm.  Alcib.  I  95.17E  Westerink,  oi  noXXoi  vs.  oi  Ypcwmxoi. 

23.  Ennod.  Epist.  1.5.10. 

24.  See,  e.g.,  Lactant.  Inst.  5.1;  Arnob.  Adv.  nat.  1.59;  Jer.  Comm.  Is.  proph. 
pro!.,  Comm.  Ion.  3;  Cyril.  Alex.  C.  Mian.  7  (PG  76.853);  bid.  Pel.  Ep.  4.28, 67, 91. 

25.  Vernacular  languages:  see  Bardy,  Question;  Jones,  LR£  991fF.;  MacMulIen, 
"Provincial  Languages";  Millar,  'Local  Culture";  Brunt,  "Romanization"  170£f. 
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The  center  of  coherence  was  the  town.  A  rough  measure  of  that  fact 
is  provided  by  the  following  detail:  of  the  hundred-odd  grammarians  we 
can  identify  and  place  from  the  mid-third  through  the  mid-sixth  cen- 
turies^ all  taught  in  spots  that  emerged  as  episcopal  sees  at  some  time 
during  this  period.*^  To  be  sure,  we  should  not  assume  that  every  see 
had  a  grammarian's  school;  nor  were  all  bishops'  towns  grand  places  (the 
grammarians  in  fact  are  mostly  found  in  the  larger  sees).  Such  places 
did,  however,  tend  to  be  the  centers  of  gravity  in  the  secular  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  lives  of  their  regions,  and  they  therefore  presume  at  least  a 
minimal  urban  organization  and  urban  life.  To  that  extent — and  because 
he  was  not  concerned,  like  the  bishop,  to  extend  his  message  and  his 
influence  into  the  hinterland — the  grammarian  in  late  antiquity  still  par- 
ticipated in  the  ancient  division  between  town  and  country. 

Entering  the  grammarian's  school  meant  that  one  was  safely  past  an 
important  geographic  hurdle,  that  one  had  joined  the  small  minority  of 
the  population  who  shared  the  life  of  the  towns.  It  also  meant  that  one 
would  be  drawn  wiliy-niily  into  a  town-bound  vision  of  the  world,  a 


Hiss:  cf.  Jerome's  regular  use  of  stridor  and  stridulus  to  characterize  the  sound  of 
the  various  Semitic  languages  (£p.  130.5,  125.12;  Comm.  Ga/a/.  3  prol.;  V.  Hilarion. 
22;  Comm.  Is.  proph.  4.11;  Comm.  Tit.  3),  and  Maxim.  Taurin.  Serm.  50  {PL  57.635). 
For  one's  speech  to  change  suddenly  from  the  vernacular  to  a  language  of 
culture  was  the  sign  of  a  miracle:  Mark  the  Deacon,  Vie  de  Saint  Porphyre  66-67 
Gregoire-Kugener;  Apophlh.  Pair.,  "De  abbate  Poemene"  183  (PC  65  365f.).  The 
opposite  change  was  a  mark  of  demonic  possession:  Jer.  V.  Hilarion.  22.  Predict- 
ably, in  a  controversy  with  Augustine,  the  pagan  grammarian  Maximus  of 
Madaurus  picks  as  me  line  of  attack  the  barbarous  names  of  local  African 
martyrs:  Aug.  Ep.  16.2;  cf.  Augustine's  rebuke,  Ep.  17.2.  See  ako  Lib.  £p.  369.9. 

26.  For  the  known  geographic  distribution  of  the  grammarians,  see  Appendix 
5.  To  my  knowledge,  a  comparable  distinction  could  be  made  for  the  earlier 
empire:  thus,  in  the  East,  a  grammarian  from  Tarsus,  P.  Tattius  Rufus,  taught  at 
Zela  in  Helenopcmtus  (Anderson  et  aL,  Shidia  Amlics  3.248  no.  276  Tchal-Keul,  in 
the  region  of  Zile),  and  another  grammarian,  Maximus,  taught  at  Sebastopolis  in 
Armenia  1  (Kaibel  402  =  ICR  3.118  =  GVl  1184  Soulou-Serai),  both  places  later 
episcopal  centers.  Compare  also  the  grammarian  Chrestus  from  Nicomedia  at 
the  old  Greek  city  of  PhilippopoBs  in  the  interim'  of  Thrace:  IGBulg.  3:1.1021  — 
GVJ  614  Plovdiv,  where  AoxaK(5ou  Xpi)otoO  should  be  printed,  the  latter  as 
the  man's  name,  the  former  as  designation  of  his  origin  (on  'Aoiaicia  I-Ki5r|(;]  = 
Nicomediafn],  see  Robert,  "Hellenica"  166f  [with  Hellenica  2.65  n.  2;  Bull.  ep. 
1950,  195;  "Documents"  4241;  Helly  and  Marciliet-Jaubert,  "Remarques  "  253; 
Moretti^  "Nuovi  epigrammi"  81ff.  no.  11).  The  case  of  such  a  man  as  Rufus  of 
course  remains  important  evidence  for  the  penetration  of  the  Hellenic  literary 
culture  "aux  villageois  barbares  des  montagnes"  fCumont  in  Anderson  et  al., 
Stuiiiii  Pontica  3.249;  cf.  159).  On  the  distribution  oi  the  schools  see  also  Marrou, 
Hi:,toire^>  427ff.;  Jones,  LRE  997f.;  Etienne,  Bordeaux  253,  for  fourth-century  Gaul; 
Rich^,  EduaiHoH  23ff.;  and  Chap.  3  pp.  106f .  For  small-town  teadiers  (not  gram- 
marians) see,  e.g..  Part  II  nos.  120, 158, 178,  and  perhaps  ako  no.  263. 
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vision  so  fixed  that  the  "natural  ignorance"  of  the  rustic  might  casually 
be  used  to  explain  a  verse  of  VergiP^  and  so  powerful  that  the  Chris- 
tian preacher  would  need  to  emphasize  that  the  grace  of  God  is  every- 
where, and  does  not  reach  only  the  educated  city-dweller  like  the  favors 
bestowed  by  men/^  People  could  easily  assume  that  the  classically  edu- 
cated man  of  the  town  had  nothing  to  learn  from  the  man  of  the  coun- 
try/* and  that  assumption  was  reinforced  by  the  linguistic  gulf  between 
the  two.  The  countryman  might  well  not  speak  the  language  of  culture 
at  all;  if  he  did,  he  would  probably  speak  a  version  of  it  so  uncouth  as  to 
require  apology  lest  it  offend  "urban  ears."'* 

The  grammarian's  school  could  bridge  the  divide  between  town  and 
country— although  that  is  not  to  say  it  regularly  did  so.  We  know,  for 
example,  of  the  young  Hilarion,  sent  for  his  entire  education  to  Alex- 
andria from  the  hamlet  (pirn)  of  Tabatha,  in  the  hinterland  of  Gaza;'* 
one  would  be  hard  put,  however,  to  dte  many  such  dramatic  transitions 
from  hamlet  to  metropolis.  More  common  was  the  movement  found  in 
the  educational  careers  of  Jerome  and  Augustine:  Augustine  certainly 
(and  Jerome  possibly)  received  some  preliminary  education  in  his  modest 
home  town  before  being  sent  to  a  larger  center  iFor  further  instruction.'' 
For  reasons  described  below,  even  this  sort  of  movement  was  subject  to 
notable  constraints.  It  does,  however,  point  to  two  important  character- 
istics of  the  literary  education,  a  marked  geographic  mobility  and  a  close 
conformity  to  the  patterns  of  upper-class  life. 

It  is  necessary  to  imagine  the  educational  geography  of  the  empire, 
not  in  terms  of  the  great  land  masses  ringing  the  Mediterranean  but  as 
an  archipelago  of  cities  where  schools  of  liberal  letters  were  to  be  found. 
This  distribution  encouraged  a  good  deal  of  island  hopping.  To  an  out- 
sider, like  the  desert  father  St.  Anthony,  the  spectacle  of  the  would-be 

27.  Naturalis  inperitiai  TL  Claudius  Donatus  Inierp,  Vergil.,  ad  Am.  7.482 

(2.72.5ff.  Georgii). 

28.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  Catech.  17  De  spir.  sanct.  2.35. 

29.  Apophth.  Pahr.,  "De  abbate  Arsenic"  6  (PG  65.89):  when  Arsenius  consults 

an  old  Egyptian  peasant,  Ixepcx;  IScdv  qutov  eIiiev*  "'AfifUBi  'Apoevie,  wS^  T0oa6tliv 
TtaiScuGiv  'PcD^aiKTiv  Kai  'EXXiivucnv  inurcdfiEvo^  toOtov  tdv  ftypolKOV  xepi  tOv 
a(5v  Xoyioiuov  £p<i)Td(;." 

30.  John  Ctirysost.  De  sanct.  mart.  horn.  1  (FG  50.646),  on  the  enmitv  between 
itdXiq  and  x<bpa  at  Antioch,  with  remarks  on  the  Syriac  speakers  of  the  hinter- 
land: cf.  Aii  pop.  Ant.  horn.  19.1  (PG  49.188f.);  In  cap.  I  Genes,  horn.  4  4  (PG 
53.43);  in  Matth.  horn.  7.2  (PG  57.74).  Urbanae  aures:  Sulp.  Sev.  Dial.  1.27  2  4  (cf. 
at  Chap.  2  n.  204).  For  even  illiterate  townsmen  feeling  themselves  superior  in 
their  speech  to  the  rustki,  see  Aug.  De  doct.  Christ.  4.3.5.  Cf.  n.  25  above. 

31.  Jer.  V.  HUmHoh.  2. 

32.  For  Augustine,  see  Part  11  no.  20.  For  Jerome,  see  C.  Rufm.  1.30,  with 
n.  46  l)elow. 
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educated  ''leaving  home  and  crossing  the  sea,  that  they  might  learn 
letters/'  appeared  frenetic  and  fragmented  when  compared  with  "us  who 
have  no  need  to  leave  home  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or 
to  cross  the  sea  for  the  sake  of  excellence/'^'  The  vision  has  the  same 
strength  and  weakness  as  many  an  outsider's  view,  seeing  only  a  part  of 
the  truth  but  seeing  it  clearly.  The  workl  of  letters  was  fluid,  with  effects 
that  were  often  fragmenting.  After  leaving  home  and  crossing  the  sea, 
many  did  not  return.  Some  died  while  studying  abroad.'^  Others  died 
away  from  home  after  beginning  the  careers  their  education  had  brought 
them.'*  Some  never  came  home,  having  discovered  wisdom  of  one  vari- 
ety or  another;'**  others  found  a  secular  career  to  relieve  them  of  curial 
obligations  in  their  native  cities.'^ 

Yet  amid  the  movement  there  was  pattern  and  stability.  As  far  as  the 
literary  education  is  concerned,  only  the  upper  levels  of  the  population 
were  geographically  mobile.  Hence  traditional  boundaries — for  example, 
between  town  and  country — were  preserved  far  more  often  than  vio- 

33.  Athanas.  Alex.  V.  Anion.  20,  purportedly  from  a  sermon  delivered  by 
Anthony     AlyujiuKfj  (pwvfi,  quoting  Luke  17.21,  r\  PomXsfa  t6v  oApovAv  ivrdg 

34.  See  Lib.  Or.  1.151;  Symm.  Ep.  1  56,  9.54;  with  some  epitaphs,  mostly 
earlier,  of  students  who  died  away  from  home:  5EG  2.461  =  GVl  1519  =  Bull, 
ep.  1958,  336  (cf.  Robert,  Hellemca  1.154);  GVl  1081;  Kaibel  228  =  GVl  970  - 

Itischr.  Epk.  6  (IGSK 16)  2101  (with  the  corrigenda  at  Inschr  Eph.  7,1,  p.  28;  cf.  also 

Inschr.  Eph.  6.2202,  2211);  JLAlg.  1363;  CIL  8.12152;  JG  14.1436  =  JGR  1.208  = 
GVl  1025  =  IGVR  3  1165;  JG  14.1728  =  JGR  1.279  =  GVJ  745  =  IGVR  2.1243; 
ILCV  740  =  lEPD  672. 

35.  E.g.,  Aur.  Harpocration  from  Panopolis  {PKoln  inv.  4533^  =  Browne, 
'Tanegyrist"  and  "Harpocration")/  a  panegyrist  wandering  "from  Greece  to 
Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  and  from  one  dty  to  another,  going 
about  practically  the  entire  earth,"  and  apparently  garnering  the  offices  of 
procurator  and  curator  civitatis  in  the  process;  Conon,  from  Ayasofya  (anc.  Coly- 
brassus?)  in  eastern  Pamphylia  (Bean  and  Mitford,  Journeys  no.  49,  with  im- 
portant corrections  by  J.  and  L.  Robert,  Bull.  ep.  1972,  504,  by  Gilliam,  "Student," 
esp.  for  the  date,  s.IV,  and  by  Lebek,  "Begrabnis"),  who  died  young  after 
studying  Latin  and  law  at  Berytus,  finding  some  legal  employment  in  Palestine, 
moving  on  to  Antioch  and  Nicomedia,  then  serving  until  his  death  as  assf-ssor  of 
the  jmteses  Th^idos  (with  Conon's  career,  cf.  Ddmer,  Berickt  no.  154,  the  epitaph 
of  one  Zeno,  who  was  returned  home  for  burial  after  dying  abroad  at  twenty 
f\8r\  vo|.uK(p  EvSo^o));  the  career  of  Caesarius,  brother  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Or. 
7.6ff.  (with  PLRE  I  s  v.  Caesarius  2,  pp.  169f.). 

36.  Compare  Marin.  V.  Prodi  8  (Proclus's  early  education,  his  father's  ambi- 
tions for  his  career,  and  his  own  desire  for  philosophy;  sim.  Eunap.  V.  phil.  6.1.1 
lAedesiusj)  with  Zach.  Schol.  Vie  de  Sivhre  54ff.  (the  education  of  Evagrius  of 
Samosata,  his  father's  ambitions  for  his  career,  and  liis  own  desire  for  philosophy, 
i.e.,  the  monastic  life). 

37.  Cf.  I^etit,  Etudiants  170ff.,  with  the  qualifications  of  Liebeschuetz,  Antioch 
174fiF.  (esp.  180f .),  and  245f.,  on  CTh  14.9.1  (an.  370). 
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lated;  and  the  movement  of  students,  like  that  of  the  teachers,  was 
determined  by  the  personal  relationships  between  leading  men  in  the 
cities  who  commended  and  received  them.^^  Most  important,  when  the 
literary  education  combined  with  geographic  mobility  to  produce  social 
mobility,  it  did  so  above  an  already  existing  and  clearly  definable  thresh- 
old of  privilege.  Broadly  speaking,  social  mobility  occurred  only  among 
the  portions  of  the  urban  upper  classes  that  still  maintained  their  emi- 
nence and  its  traditions,  or  in  those  segments  of  the  imperial  service  that 
absorbed  members  of  the  urban  aristocracy  and  their  values. 

The  statement  that  one's  cousins  had  "suffered  not  even  a  grammar- 
ian"^^ revealed  as  much  about  their  social  standing  as  it  did  about  their 
linguistic  and  literary  attainments.  To  make  such  a  statement  without 
blush  or  reproach,  as  Augustine  did,  signaled  that  one  was  stepping 
outside  the  culture  of  secular  prestige.  It  was  a  step  few  of  his  educated 
contemporaries  were  wholeheartedly  prepared  to  take.  Anyone  who 
reached  the  age  at  which  Augustine  wrote  those  words  would  have  had 
a  quarter-century  of  conditioning,  forming  assumptions  of  prestige  and 
privilege  that  would  have  become  second  nature.  Such  assumptions  are 
found  everywhere,  from  letters  of  recommendation — a  central  docu- 
ment of  the  age,  to  which  we  will  return  repeatedly— to  more  un- 
expected or  oblique  forms:  the  knowledge  that  one  could  appropriately 
refer  to  his  education  as  grounds  for  special  consideration  in  a  legal 
appeal/"  or  the  casual  assumption  that  even  pagan  literary  men  could  by 
virtue  of  their  cultural  authority  and  social  standing  competently  judge  a 
religious  debate  between  Mani  and  a  Christian  bishop/^  or  even  the 
distinctions  that  produced  what  can  be  called  a  socially  stratified  sense  of 
humor.  Walking  along  the  streets  of  Cyrene,  a  man  could  see  the  graffito, 
"Question:  Who  was  the  father  of  Priam's  children?"  and  smile,  recog- 
nizing a  schoolboy's  parody  of  the  grammarian's  catechism,  perhaps  re- 
calling the  jokes  of  his  own  school  days.**  Just  so,  the  recipient  of  one  of 
Symmachus's  letters  would  have  smiled  knowingly  to  see  him  apply  the 
obliquely  obscene  Vergilian  tag  huic  aliud  mercedis  erit  to  an  enemy/^ 

38.  See  esp.  Petit,  £ludianb  112ff.,  122ff.,  on  Libanius's  recruiting  students 
from  the  provinces;  on  teachers'  movement,  see  Chaps.  3  and  6. 

39.  Aug.  De  heal.  vH.  1.6. 

40.  Cf.  P5l  13.1337.21-23  (s.  ill,  prov.  uni^nown:  a  petition  to  the  pretect), 
with  a  like  note  struck  in  similar  documents  of  the  fourth  century  {FKMn  inv. 
4533^56-57  and  4533^10  Ian.  348,  Panopolis],  quoted  by  Browne,  "Harpo- 
cration"  192f.)  and  the  fifth  {PCairMasp.  3.671^5.  with  Part  II  no.  78). 

41.  See  Ada  Archelai  12  =  Epiphan.  Panar.  haere^.  66  1  Off.,  with  Part  II  nos. 
179,  236.  The  doubtful  historicity  of  the  account  does  not  detract  from  the  point 
made  here. 

42.  ASIA  1961-62,  219ff.  no.  192,  with  Kaster,  "Schoolboy's  Burlesque." 

43.  Symm.  Bp.  6.22.1  and  Verg.  Eci  6.26,  with  ICaster,  "Echo." 
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These  comforting  assumptions  were  produced  by  schools  not  only 
sparse  in  geographic  distribution  but  markedly  exclusive  in  social  organi- 
zation. It  is  necessary  here  to  think  not  of  a  single,  integrated  track  of 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  like  the  system  known  to  (and  produced 
in)  the  twentieth  century,  but  of  di£Ferent  types  of  schools  serving  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  population.'*^  The  population  at  large,  massively 
illiterate,  was  served  (however  ill)  hy  the  "schools  of  letters"  (ypamiato- 
SiSoaKoXcta,  ludi  litterarii),  institutions  of  low  prestige  that  provided 
general,  utilitarian  literacy.  But  others,  those  who  had  access  to  the 
liberal  schools  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  would  receive  the  rudiments  of 
instruction  at  home  or  from  teachers  assigned  to  impart  the  first  ele- 
ments in  the  grammarian's  school;  they  thus  would  meet  the  grammar- 
ian as  their  first  teacher.  The  typical  product  of  the  school  of  liberal 
letters  was  therefore  insulated  from  the  lower  orders,  just  as  the  teachers 
of  liberal  letters  were  distinguished  by  their  higher  fees  and  their  legal 
privileges  from  the  common  teacher  of  letters. 

Two  points  should  be  stressed  concerning  this  arrangement.  First,  it  is 
not  in  itself  peculiar  to  late  antiquity,  the  product  of  a  sudden  aristo- 
cratizdtion  of  the  literary  culture,  but  stands  revealed  in  sources  ranging 
from  the  first  through  the  sixth  centuries.  If  any  change  is  visible,  it  is 
not  in  how  the  schools  were  structured  but  in  how  the  structure  was 
mointnined  and  in  the  clientele  it  served:  the  authority  and  the  burden 
were  perhaps  increasingly  shared  by  the  imperial  government,**^  and 
sons  of  some  imperial  functionaries  perhaps  took  places  that  sons  of  the 
depressed  segment  of  the  curial  order  had  vacated.  Second,  there  was 
some  movement  from  one  type  of  school  to  the  other,  especially  when  a 
student  was  fortunate  enough  to  move  from  an  outlying  town  that  had 
no  grammarian  to  a  larger  center  that  did.  But  passage  ^om  a  school  of 
letters  to  a  liberal  school  was  irregular,  a  trickle,  not  a  steady  stream.  Of 
the  three  men  noted  above — Hilarion,  Jerome,  and  Augustine — only  the 
last  dearly  began  in  a  school  of  letters.^^  While  there  were  surely  other 

44.  For  the  f()llovving,  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  usual  account  of  the 
institutional  configuration  of  the  schools,  see  Kaster,  "Notes";  Booth,  "School- 
ing" and  "Elementary  Educatk>n";  cf.  also  Jones,  LRE  997f.  For  further  nuance, 
see  Chap.  2  "Some  Variable  Definitkms." 

45.  See  Chap.  6  pp.  216ff. 

46.  Augustine:  cf.  Kaster,  "Notes"  326,  341.  For  Hilarion,  Jerome  (V. 
Hilarion.  2)  mentions  no  preliminary  schooling  before  he  was  sent  to  the  gram- 
marian's school  at  Alexandria;  he  was  probably  among  those  who  had  the 
grammarian  as  their  first  teacher  (see  Kaster,  "Notes"  329ff.).  Jerome:  Booth 
("Date,"  esp  35lff.)  has  argued  plausibly  that  Jerome  began  his  education  under 
a  grammarian  (the  Orhiltm  iai-vien>  of  C.  Rufui.  1  30)  at  Rome.  Note  that  even  if 
his  arguments  are  rejected  in  tavor  ot  the  standard  view,  that  Jerome  received 
some  education  at  Stridon  before  going  to  Rome,  the  nature  of  that  education  Is 
not  immediately  dear;  cf.  Kaster,  "Notes"  342ff. 
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such  instances/^  specific  examples  do  not  thrust  themselves  forward: 
one  must  not  generalize  from  the  familiar  but  perhaps  exceptionally 
brilliant  (and  fortunate)  case  of  Augustine. 

The  higher  fees  the  teachers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  charged,  the 
additional  largesse  they  traditionally  received  on  special  occasions,  and 
the  allowances  young  men  would  need  if  they  traveled  to  major  tenters 
of  study  all  required  surplus  wealth/^  As  Lactantius  remarked,  instead 
of  giving  thanks  for  being  born  human,  male,  Greek,  Athenian,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Socrates,  Plato  should  have  given  thanks  that  he  was 
born  talented,  teachable,  "and  with  the  resources  to  be  liberally  edu- 
cated."^ The  social  origins  of  the  sophist  Libanius's  students  show  that 
few  categories  in  the  population  had  resources  on  the  necessary  scale: 
government  functionaries,  teachers  of  liberal  letters,  members  of  other 
liberal  professions  (for  the  most  part,  advocates),  some  gentlemen  of  no 
visible  occupation,  and  curialts,^"  To  these  can  be  added  some  Christian 
bishops  and  presbyters,^^  and  of  course  the  old  senatorial  aristocracy  in 
the  West.5* 

While  some  from  among  these  categories— teachers,  imperial  bureau- 
crats, advocates — could  count  on  salaries,  fees,  or  dotueurs  (paid  in  the 
stable  currencies  of  gold  and  silver,  no  small  advantage),'^  the  common 
denominator  was  still  land:  thus,  Jerome  presumes  that  a  man  unable  to 

pay  a  teacher's  fee  in  a  pinch  would  give  a  landowner's  excuses— crops 
damaged  by  hail  or  drought,  profits  eaten  up  by  taxes.^^  The  excuses, 
especially  the  latter,  are  ominous.  By  no  means  could  all  landowners— or 
curiales — manage  easily:  although  his  father  was  a  town  councilor  of 
middling  means  with  an  estate,^^  Augustine's  educaticm  was  a  close 
thing,  begun  in  the  lower-status  school  of  letters  and  continued  only 
through  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  his  father  and  the  timely  benefi- 
cence of  a  family  connection.^^ 

47.  See  esp.  Symeon  of  Mesopotamia  Horn.  15.42,  quoted  and  discussed  by 
Kaster,  "Notes"  326. 

48.  On  fees  and  largesse,  see  Chap.  3;  on  allowances,  see  Liebeschuetz, 
AtiHoch  84  with  nn.  8,  9;  and  on  living  conditions  generally,  see  Petit,  thidumb 
144ff 

49.  Lactant.  Insl.  3.19.  Cf.  ibid.  3.25;  Hesychius  1.1.15ff.  Latte,  tlie  interpreta- 
tion ot  the  title  of  Diogenianus's  U&picpyoTiEvriTe^. 

50.  Petit,  ttudiatOs  172, 194f. 

51.  Jer.  Comm.  Ephes.  3.6  (PL  26.574A). 

52.  On  social  origins  and  access  to  schools  in  the  West,  see  also  Nellen,  Viri 

98ff. 

53.  Liebeschuetz,  Antioch  86. 

54.  Comm.  Gakl.  3.6  (PL  26.459B).  Jerome's  education  was  probably  made 

possible  by  his  family's  landholdings,  for  whidi  see  Ep.  66.14. 

55.  Conf.  2.3.5;  Ep.  126.7. 

56.  See  Part  U  no.  20. 
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The  outlook  for  the  lower  orders  was  still  less  promising.  Few  stu- 
dents from  lower  levels  of  society  than  those  already  mentioned  are 
known  to  have  entered  the  grammarian's  school:  Aetius,  patronized  hy 
the  anonymous  grammarian  of  Anazarbus;''  or  Eustathius,  the  son  of  a 
clothes  factor,  educated  (according  to  the  hagiographic  tradition)  by  a 
grammarian  at  Nicomedia;'*  or  the  three  freedmen's  sons  who  taught  as 
grammarians  at  Bordeaux.'^  In  addition,  there  was  probably  a  significant 
dropout  rate.  Of  fifty-seven  students  whose  length  of  study  in  Libanius's 
school  is  known,  thirty-five  followed  the  course  of  rhetoric  for  only  one 
or  two  years,  twelve  for  only  three  or  four  years,  and  the  other  ten  for 
five  or  six  years.^  Evidence  suggests  that  the  pyramid  of  enrollments 
should  be  projected  farther  downward/*  that  there  was  also  attrition 
between  the  schools  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  within  the  grammar- 
ian's school — hence  the  earlier  statement  that  the  grammarian's  school 
would  be  the  only  thing  approaching  a  common  experience  for  the  elite. 
Yet  in  some  respects  it  was  enough:  in  language  and  manners,  the  man 
who  had  never  attended  the  grammarian's  school  was  more  marked 
than  the  man  who  had  attended  the  grammarian's  school  but  had  not 
gone  on  to  rhetoric;  the  latter,  moreover,  was  not  necessarily  shut  off 
from  a  career  open  to  a  man  of  liberal  education.^^  If  nothing  else,  he 

57.  Philostorg.  HE  3.15,  with  "Prokjgue"  above. 

58.  Sec  Part  II  no.  234  for  comment  also  on  the  historicity  of  the  account 

59.  See  Part  II  nos.  40,  146,  165.  Note  that  these  are  the  only  grammarians 
of  this  social  standing  known  in  the  period:  see  Chap.  3.  Among  other  liberally 
educated  men  of  humUe  origins  who  achieved  some  eminence,  one  might  men- 
tion, e.g.,  Festus  of  Tridentum  (=  PLRE  I  s.v.  Festus  3,  pp.  334f.),  described  as 
ultimi  sanguinis  ei  ignoii  at  Amm.  Marc.  29.2.22;  Pamprepius  the  grammarian  and 
political  adventurer,  said  to  have  begun  life  as  a  poor  man  (Part  II  no.  114);  and 
perhaps  Fl.  Mallius  Theodorus,  whose  antecedents  are  passed  over  in  Claudian's 
panegyric  (cf.  PLRE  I  s.v.  Theodorus  27,  p.  902).  But  "low  birth"  and  "poverty" 
are  notably  relative  terms;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Festus,  for  instance, 
was  in  his  origins  the  social  inferior  of,  say,  lerome:  see  Matthews,  \Nesiern 
Aristocracies  47;  cf .  Part  II  no.  46  ad  jin.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  of  these  men  was 
comparable  in  his  origins  to  the  figures  mtfitioned  in  this  and  the  preceding  two 
notes. 

60.  Petit,  Budiants  62ff.,  with  pp.  95-96, 155f.,  170ff.  Note  the  most  common 
reasons  for  withdrawal  after  one  or  two  years:  family  circumstances,  e.g.,  re- 
placement of  a  deceased  father  in  the  local  curia  (cf.  Kopa^ek,  "Curial  Displace- 
ments" 327if .,  for  the  career  of  Firminus);  or  the  pursuit  of  careers  in  advocacy 
and  the  law.  For  three  years  as  the  "indispensable  minimum"  for  a  thorough 
grounding  in  rhetoric,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  Lib.mius,  see  Petit,  Etudiants  65. 

61.  See  esp.  Vie  d' Alexandre  l  Acemele  5  (PO  o  ppOK):  Alexander  proceeds  to 
serve  as  praejectianus  directly  from  education  in  grammar.  Cf.  also  the  career 
imagined  hy  Symeon  of  Mesopotamia  (above  n.  47)  and,  e.g.,  the  case  of 
Eustathius  (above  n.  58). 

62.  Cf.  Vie  d' Alexandre  (preceding  note)  and  Symeon  of  Mesopotamia  (above 
n.  47). 
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could  claim  the  "letters"  (that  is,  liberal  letters)  or  the  "gifts  of  the 
Muses"  sufficient  for  purely  personal  di?;tinction. 

The  exclusiveness  of  the  literary  culture  had  two  evident  consequences. 
First,  "letters"  or  the  like  recurred  as  one  of  the  three  or  four  most 
important  marks  of  status — what  Paulinus  of  Nola  meant  when  he 
referred  to  honos,  litterae,  domus  as  the  "tokens  of  prestige  in  the  world," 
or  what  Jerome  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  "noble  man,  fluent  of 
speech,  wealthy,"  a  vivid  figure  flanked  by  an  "accompaniment  of  the 
powerful,"  set  off  against  the  backdrop  of  the  "mob.""'  At  one  extreme, 
literary  attainments  would  provide  eminence  at  the  tomb,  if  nowhere 
else,  a  fact  that  accounts  for  the  frequent  mention  of  such  attainments 
on  the  epitaphs  of  children  or  youths,  pathetic  reminders  of  dignity 
achieved  and  promise  cut  short.^^  At  the  other  extreme,  literary  culture 
followed  one  through  life,  to  be  noted  regularly,  for  example,  among  the 
virtues  of  men  who  had  gone  on  to  hold  the  highest  offices  of  state/' 
The  phrase  "among  the  virtues"  is  used  advisedly  here:  the  literary 
culture  in  itself  guaranteed  virtue;  its  acquisition  signaled  that  one  pos- 
sessed discipline,  an  appetite  for  toil,  and  the  other  ethical  qualities  that 
marked  a  man  fit  to  share  the  burden  of  government.^  Dodrim  pre- 
sumed mores;  to  be  a  scholar  presumed  that  one  was  the  right  sort,  a 
gentleman.  That  fact  must  engross  the  attention,  however  irrelevant  to 
competent  rule  the  literary  education  might  seem  to  modem  eyes.^' 

63.  Paulin.  Nol.  Cam.  24.481f.;  Jer.  Ep.  66.6;  cf.  id.  Comm.  Ion.  3  (PL 
25.1143B). 

64.  The  tiniest  selection,  chosen  for  geographic  spread:  ILAlg.  1363,  1364 
(Thubursicum  Numidarum);  CIL  8.646  (Mactar);  CIL  8.8500  =  ILS  7761  (Sitifis); 
CIL  8.23243  (Henchir  Divana);  CIL  2.4465  =  ILER  1706  (Aeso  [Tarracon.]);  CIL 
13.1910  (Lugdunum);  ILCV  727,  738;  GL  11.2839  (Volsinii),  3194  (Falerii),  6435 
(Pisaurum),  7850  (Carsulae);  AE  1971, 322  =  RIU  557  (Pannonia);  BulL  ep.  1976, 
289  (Megara);  JG  4^  288  =  lAEpidaur.  36;  Verilhac,  "D^esse"  (Salamis  [Cyprus]; 
N.B.  a  would-be  liberally  educated,  but  prematurely  dead,  child  \ieXX(i)v  xa  Mou- 
awv  6[ih]pa  paoxd^eiv);  Bull  ep.  1974,  573  no.  29  (Nicomedia);  ICR  3.463  = 
IBuhon  14;  JGIS  4.1350  (Apamea);  IGLTyr  1.149A,  B,  150;  Kaibel  415  =  GVl 
1089  =  IMEGR  74  (Lycopolis);  and  Marrou,  MOYZIKOI  197ff.;  Robert,  Hellenica 
13  47ff ;  n  34  above;  n.  83  below.  Cf.  also,  c.g.,  Paulin.  Nol.  Cam.  31.23ff.;  Greg. 
Naz.  Epitaph.  20fi.  =  Anth.  Gr.  8.122ff. 

65.  E.g.,  doquentia  {iHterarum  lumen,  etc.)  included  with  tuslitia,  integritas,  auclori- 
ta5,  wMlHas  {vd  stm.)  in  honorific  inscriptions  dedicated  to  L.  AureUus  Avianius 
Symmachus  signo  Phosphorius  {CIL  6.1698),  lulius  Agrius  Tarrutenius  Marcianus 
{CIL  6.1735),  Petronius  Probus  {CIL  6.1751),  L.  Turcius  Secundus  sl^no  Asterius 
{C\L  6.1772).  Cf.  CIL  5.7917  =  lANice-Cimiez  p.  94,  epitaph  of  C.  Subhus  Secundi- 
nus,  flamen  et  palromts  provinciae,  pielatb  eloquettliae  morum  magisler. 

66.  For  the  learned  =  the  good,  and  the  uneducated  =  the  crude  and  slothful 
(inertes),  cf.  Aur.  Vict.  De  Caes.  9.12.  For  the  friace  of  such  virtues  as  discipline  and 
diligence  in  the  ideology  of  letters,  see  above  on  the  gymnastic  of  the  soul  and 
below,  Chap.  2  Independence  and  Constraint." 

67.  Cf .  Marrou,  Hishirfi  444f. 
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Letters  validated  claims  to  status,  both  moral  and  social — although  the 
two  were  hardly  separate  to  the  liberally  educated  man. 

The  fusion  helps  to  explain  the  second  consequence  of  the  literary 
culture's  exdusiveness,  the  importance  of  liberal  studies  in  upward  social 
mobility.  If  in  theory  the  man  of  letters  could  be  presumed  to  be  the 
right  sort^  in  practice  the  presumption  provided  entry  into  the  network 
of  personal  relationships  and  patronage  that  could  lead  to  wealth,  offices, 
and  good  marriages.  The  general  observation  of  Augustine  and  John 
Chrysostom,  that  liberal  letters  furthered  temporal  ambitions,^  is  amply 
borne  out  by  specific  cases:  Augustine  himself,  Ausonius  and  other 
teachers  at  Bordeaux,^  Libanius's  students/^  rhetoricians  and  advocates 
who  became  governors/^  wandering  panegyrists,^^  and  even  a  few  fairly 
obscure  grammarians/' 

When  we  face  this  picture,  it  is  important  to  remember  several  points. 
First,  the  man  tVm?  prized  for  his  education  fundamentally  embodied 
continuity.  This  is  true  in  the  obvious  sense  that  literary  attainments 
formed  part  of  the  foundation  for  success  in  the  imperial  service  already 
in  the  high  empire.^"*  It  is,  however,  also  true  in  another  sense,  which 
touches  more  directly  on  the  coexistence  of  continuity  and  change.  The 
literary  men — for  example,  the  sophists  of  the  Greek  East — who  were 
drawn  into  the  imperial  upper  class  from  the  local  elites  of  their  towns 
in  the  second  and  early  third  centuries  shared  the  responsibility  for 

68.  Aug.  De  discipl.  Christ.  12;  John  Chrysost.  Adv.  oppugn,  ml.  immosf.  3.5. 
6P  Hopkins,  "Social  Mobility";  and  below.  Chap.  3. 

70.  Petit,  Eludiants  166,  185. 

71.  See  Chap.  3  nn.  133, 178. 

72.  E.g.,  Aur.  Harpocration  of  Panopdis  (above  n.  35);  the  sinecure  as  Iribunus 
el  noiarxus  gained  by  Claudian,  Ol  6.1710  =  IIS  2949  =  IGVK  1.63,  with  Alan 

Cameron,  Claudian  3<'0ff. 

73.  On  the  social  mobility  of  the  grammarians,  see  Chap.  3.  On  the  general 
phenomenon  of  "gebildetes  Beamtentum"  in  the  West  in  s.IV,  see  the  material 
collected  by  Nellen,  Viri. 

74.  See  MacMulIt  n,  "Roman  Bureaucratese"  368  n.  16;  Bowersixk,  Greek 
Sophtats  43ff.  (with  the  qualifications  of  Bowie,  "Importance");  Millar,  Emperor 
83ft.,  101ft.  (cf.  also  49lff.);  Champlin,  Fronlo,  passim.  For  continuity  within  a 
single  family,  see  the  case  of  M.  Postumius  Festus,  an  African  orator,  acquain- 
tance of  Fronto  (cf.  Ad  am.  2.11.1  van  den  Hout),  participant  in  a  vignette  of 
Gellius  {NA  19. 13. iff  ),  senator,  and  suffect  consul  in  160  (Alfoldy,  Konsulat  174), 
whose  memory  as  an  orator  is  kept  alive  through  two  of  his  pronepotes:  T.  Flavius 
Postumius  Varus,  himself  a  suftect  consul  and  PVR  in  271,  an  orator .  .  .  beatus 
diis,  amids,  lUeris  (OL  6.1417  =  JLS  2940)  and  sedOor  of  Festus  (Ol  6.1416  =  IIS 
2929);  and  T.  Flavius  Postumius  Titianus,  consul  II  in  301  and  PVR  in  305-6,  and 
an  oralor,  pronepos,  el  seclalor  M.  Postumi  Fesli  oratioris)  (CJL  6.1418  —  US  2^A1).  For 
Titianus  and  Varus,  see  PLRE  I  s.vv.  Titianus  9  (pp.  91 9f.),  Varus  2  (pp.  946f.); 
for  the  nuance  of  seclalor,  see  further  Chap.  2  "Independence  and  Constraint"  at 
nn.  84, 107. 
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cracking  the  shell  of  provincial  life  and  showing  new  horizons  to  their 
peers. ''^  If  the  pressures  of  the  third  century  enlarged  that  crack  beyond 
repair,  they  also  guaranteed  that  the  new  horizons  would  remain  per- 
manently in  view,  providing  a  new  measure  of  ambition  and  a  new 
setting  for  old  forms  of  homage.  The  man  of  the  second  and  early  third 
century  who  could  anticipate  (and  take  it  as  his  due)  that  his  townsmen 
would  praise  and  remember  him  for  his  education  and  other  dpciai''''  has 
as  his  epigonus  the  governor  of  the  third  through  sixth  centuries, 
honored  by  the  city  for  his  wisdom,  his  literary  attainments,  and  his 
other  virtues.''^  The  change  marks  part  of  the  shift  in  the  empire's 
center  of  gravity;  insofar  as  the  schools  participated  in  that  change,  they 
did  so  by  providing  reassurance  that  nothing  basic  had  shifted,  that  the 
right,  honorable  men  were  still  conspicuously  present  and  accounted  for. 

Redistribution  of  land  after  the  disturbances  in  third-century  GauL^' 
the  rift  that  began  to  open  between  superior  and  inferior  town  coun- 
cilors in  the  second  century'^  and  produced  a  crisis  by  the  early  fourth 
century,  the  expansion  of  the  imperial  bureaucracy  under  I^odetian 
(A.D.  284-305)  and  the  increased  opportunity  for  wealth  it  brought  to 
some  of  its  members— all  were  elements  of  the  third  century's  'loosen- 
ing of  society."*^  The  schools  thereafter  had  to  consolidate  the  effects  of 
that  loosening  by  continuing  their  old  job  of  sorting  out  and  identifying 
the  elite.^^  They  would  not  only  provide  the  basis  of  a  career  but  also 
add  the  traditional  adornment  to  a  gentleman's  life.^^  They  would  con- 
firm status  already  held  more  frequently  than  they  would  serve  as  the 
springboard  to  higher  status.  And  they  would  contribute  to  mobility, 

75.  See  Bowersock,  Greek  Sophists  28f. 

76.  E.g.,  JG  5.466,  563,  1168,  1369;  Olympia  5.470;  S£G  11.321  (Argos); 
Inschr.  Eph.  3  {IGSK  13)  710;  Miltner  and  Miltner,  "Epigraphische  Nachlese"  lOff. 
no.  2  (Ancyra);  SEG  6.57  (Ancyra);  AE 1971, 305  (Dassare  [Dalmatia]). 

77.  See  Robert,  HeUenica  4.24ff.  and,  for  ao(pia,  4.61,  66,  91,  with  Chameux, 
"Inscriptions"  616f.,  Miltner,  "Vorlau%er  Bericht"  347,  SevCenlco,  "Late  Antique 
Epigram"  30ff. 

78.  See  Wightman,  "Peasants"  111. 

79.  See  Gamsey,  "Aspects." 

80.  MacMullen,  Enemies  246. 

81.  Cf.  Marrou,  Chriifiana  tempera  4Pff 

82. 1  would  add  this  to  balance  the  general  and,  1  believe,  one-sided  emphasis 
on  the  purely  careerist  motives  associated  with  late-antique  education:  our 
sources  by  thi  ir  nature  more  often  reveal  the  public  man  than  the  one  who 
"knows  that  the  calm  of  retirement  is  appropriate  to  those  raised  in  philosophy 
and  literature"  {PKoln  inv.  4533^9-10  at  Browne,  "Harpocration"  193:  the  words 
of  Aur.  Ammon,  brother  of  the  wandering  panegyrist  Aur.  Harpocration;  cf. 
n.  35  above)  and  who  has  "escaped  our  knowledge,  simply  by  having  escaped 
distinction"  (Brown,  Rd^um  186,  on  the  members  of  the  senatorial  order  at 
Rome). 
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where  they  did  so,  by  validating  the  aspirant's  claim  to  standing  and 
prestige  and  ushering  him  into  predictable  channels  of  influence,  in  effect 
acting  as  a  brake  on  sudden,  unstructured  mobility.  The  sorting  might 
take  two  or  three  generations:*'  so  much  the  better  reason  for  believing 
that  virtue  was  safe  in  the  order — the  disciplina — Diocletian  and  his  suc- 
cessors restored  Affronts  to  that  order  by  jumped-up  litterateurs — cases 
of  spectacular  mobility  built  on  letters,  cutting  disturbingly  across  class 
lines — would  not  often  come  from  the  schools  of  liberal  studies. 

With  its  emphasis  on  order,  discipline,  and  regularity,  the  sketch  above 
might  be  read  as  an  elaboration  of  Salvian.^^  Writing  after  the  fragmen- 
tation of  the  imperial  government  in  much  of  the  West,  Salvian  used 
Carthage  as  an  example  of  the  impurity  of  Africa  under  Roman  rule, 
because  that  city  "contained  virtually  all  those  things  by  which  the  order 
of"  the  commonwealth  [dis^ciplina  ret  puhlicae]  is  maintained  or  guided  in 
the  world  as  a  whole."  He  listed  the  institutions  responsible:  the  military 
forces,  the  governor's  office  and  the  other  tools  of  administration,  and 
the  "schools  of  liberal  arts" — grammar  and  rhetoric — which  with  the 
"philosophers'  workshops"  made  up  "all  the  gymnasia  of  language  or 
mores."  Salvian 's  hostile  vision  brings  us  back  to  our  starting  point: 
the  grammarian  as  guardian,  ranged  alongside  the  military  commander 
and  provincial  governor,  maintaining  the  language  and  tradition  of  the 
special  man  produced  by  the  gymnastic  of  the  soul  and  thus  preserving 
the  disciplina  and  social  coherence  of  at  least  one  segment  of  the 
commonwealth.  So  deeply  rooted  and  enduring  is  this  conception  of  the 
grammarian's  role  that  it  persists  even  when — or  perhaps  especially 
when — the  comparable  roles  of  commander  and  governor  have  been 
submerged  or  radically  transformed.  Although  at  first  glance  surprising, 
it  seems  on  reRection  predictable  that  a  grammarian  in  Milan  should 
have  been  called  guardian  of  the  empire  {imperii  cusios)  at  the  start  of 
the  sixth  century  under  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom.^' 

83.  Cf.  the  case  of  Victor,  grammarian  at  Cirta  /  Constantina  by  303  (Part  II 
no.  161),  of  Moorish  descent,  whose  father  had  been  a  decurio  at  Cirta  and  whose 
grandfather  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  comiMtus.  For  a  possible  glimpse  of  the 
process  uit  ^hort,  cf.  the  epitaph  published  by  Mitchell,  "R. E  C. A.M.  Notes"  84 
no,  18  (s.IIl  init.,  Ancyra),  set  up  by  Nicetes,  a  veteran  of  leg.  I  Parthicn,  and  his 
wife  to  their  son  Kastresios  (=  Castrensis),  dead  aged  13,  n(iar\  y('ip\x\  Kf.  nauSciu 
K£Koa^T]|ievov.  A  similar  span  separates  the  dislocation  and  impoverishment  of 
Ausonius's  grandfather  and  the  spectacular  success  of  Ausonius  himself  (cf. 
Matthews,  Weslem  Aristocracies  81ff.) — the  family  starting  out  higher  on  the  social 
ladder  than  Victor's  but,  after  reverses,  also  reaching  liigher. 

84.  Gub.  Dei  7.16.67-68. 

05.  Ennod.  Carm.  2.90.1;  cf.  Diet.  9.5,  lihertaiis  index,  boni  le^monium  sanguinis; 
all  applied  to  Deuterius,  for  whom  see  Part  11  no.  44. 
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Yet  our  sketch,  spare  and  selective  as  it  is,  is  also  artificially  distinct. 

Drawn  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  literary  culture,  the  picture 
tends  to  credit  the  classical  elite's  view  of  itself  as  living  the  only  coher- 
ent and  worthy  life.  That  was,  of  course,  a  delusion.  Moreover,  the 
sketch  cumulatively  attributes  to  the  grammarian  a  more  important  place 
than  many  of  his  contemporaries  within  and  without  the  literary  culture 
would  have  been  willing  to  grant  him.  As  a  guardian  the  grammarian 
was  also  a  threshold  figure,  exposed  and  ambiguous;  his  position  of 
strength  was  vulnerable,  capable  of  being  chipped  away  on  several  sides. 
The  next  chapter  accordingly  is  intended  to  blur  some  of  the  distinctions 
and  give  further  nuance  to  the  picture  above  by  drawing  in  some  of  the 
(ctfces  that  impinged  upon  the  grammarian  and  his  profession. 
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On  1 3  December  320  the  grammarian  Victor  of  Cirta  /  Constantina  was 
brought  before  Zenophilus,  governor  of  Numidia,  for  questioning.  The 
interrogation  began  as  follows: 

Zenophilus  .  .  .  said,  "What  is  your  name?"  He  answered,  "Victor." 
Zenophilus  .  .  .  said,  "What  is  your  personal  condition  [cotidicio]?"  Vkior 
said,  "I  am  a  professor  of  Roman  letters  [professor  sum  Romanaruni 
Utterarum],  a  Latin  grammarian."  Zenophilus  .  .  .  said,  "What  is  your 
sodal  status  [dignitas]?"  Victor  said,  "My  father  was  a  decurion  of  the 
people  of  Constantina;  my  grandfather,  a  soldier.  He  had  served  in  the 
cmilaius,  for  our  origin  derives  from  Moorish  blood."* 

Several  points  in  the  exchange  should  be  noted.  First,  when  asked  his 
condition,  Victor  specifies  his  livelihood,  his  profession  of  letters.'  More- 
over, in  the  context  of  the  exchange,  personal  condition  implies  (or 
efifiectively  means)  digniias — social  status  and  prestige.'  Finally,  condition 
and  social  status  are  inextricably  associated  with  legal  status:  as  a  member 
of  a  liberal  profession  and  the  son  of  a  curialis,  Victor  would  have 
possessed  a  fairly  lofty  position  {kaneslas,  the  state  of  being  a  gentleman)^ 

1.  Gesta  apud  Zenophdum,  CSEL  26.185.7ff.  id.  Chap.  1  n.  83). 

2.  Cf.  ibid.  1^3. 5f.,  Zetiophilus  .  .  .  dixit:  cuiu:^  condicionis  es?  Siilurninu^  resporuiil: 
fossor,  ibid,  lit.,  Zenophilus  .  .  .  dixit:  cuius  condicioms  es?  Victor  [another  man  of  the 
same  name,  not  the  grammarian]  dixii:  artifex  sttm. 

3.  Note  that  when  S.iturninus  and  Victor  (n.  have  stated  their  condiciones, 
no  further  inquiry  is  made  concerning  their  di^^nilas.  Cf.  also  ibid.  195. 14f., 
Zenophilus  .  .  .  dixit:  cuius  condicionis  es?  Ca^us  dixit:  nullum  dignitatem  habeo;  and 
Garnsey,  Social  Status  225ff . 

4.  Cf .  ilrid.  185.14,  Zenophilus  to  Victon  manor  fidd  it  Aonesfiiltf  iuae  simplicUer 
designa. 
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and  so  certain  legal  privileges — for  example,  exemption  from  torture — 
that  those  of  lowlier  status  {humiliores)  did  not  have. 

These  points  touch  on  two  of  the  themes  of  this  chapter.  First,  the 
concept  of  a  profession  in  Victor's  world  evidently  involved  some  attri- 
butes different  from  those  of  modern  professions:  for  example,  the  pro- 
fessional man — a  physician,  say,  or  an  architect — who  gives  testimony 
before  an  American  bench  cannot  expect  his  professional  standing  to 
affect  his  treatment  under  the  law  should  he  show  contempt  of  court,  or 
to  distinguish  him  juridically  from  a  day  laborer  or  tradesman  in  similar 
drcumstances.  Second,  theory  and  practice  do  not  always  cdndde:  thus 
Victor,  when  reluctant  to  testify,  found  himself  threatened  with  torture, 
from  which  his  honestas  supposedly  protected  him.' 

We  can  better  understand  the  grammarians'  position  by  comparing 
their  profession  with  the  modem  concept  of  a  profession.  The  com- 
parison is  suggested  not  only  by  the  etymological  link  professio  litttrarum 
provides^  but  also  by  important  substantive  similarities. 

For  the  contemporary  notion  of  a  profession,  consider  the  physician  or 
attorney/  First,  and  most  obvious,  the  profession  of  each  is  based  on  a 
conceptually  distinct  system  of  knowledge  and  practice  that  is  recognized 
as  such  by  society  and  is  reflected  in  the  structural  differentiation  of 
society's  institutions.  For  instance,  the  law  in  the  United  States  today  is 
a  system  of  thought  separate  from,  say,  religion:  the  attorney  does  not 
think  of  himself  (or,  of  course,  herself)  as  a  priest,  nor  do  his  fellow 
citizens;  and  the  institutions  of  the  law  have  their  own  well-defined 
place  in  the  structure  of  American  life.  Because  of  this  differentiation, 
the  would-be  physician  or  attorney  expects  to  gain  his  expertise  in  a 
specialized  institution — a  professional  school,  where  he  is  trained  by 
members  of  the  profession — and  he  expects  his  training  to  be  subject  to 
testing  and  certification,  which  will  be  determined,  again,  by  members  of 
the  profession.  He  assumes  that  his  success  at  this  and  later  stages  will 
depend  above  all  on  objective  evaluation  of  his  skills.  (How  often  this 
meritocratic  assumption  will  prove  false  is  a  different  matter;  we  are 
concerned  here  with  professional  ideology.)  In  his  practice  he  is  expected 
to  act  autonomously  and  impersonally;  the  procedures  he  fbUows  should 
be  those  defined  by  his  expertise  and  its  techniques  and  should  be 
unaffected  by  personal  relations  or  outside  authority.  The  physician 

5.  Ibid.  186.13ff.:  Zemphilus . . .  Victori  dixU:  sintpliciter  confiUrt,  ne  ^ricHus 

interrogeris. 

6.  On  the  phrase,  cf .  Dahlmann,  Kleine  Schrifien  255ff. 

7.  On  the  definition  of  a  profession  sketched  in  this  and  the  following  para- 
graph, see  Parsons,  "Professions"  536;  Biedfttein,  Culture,  chap.  3,  esp.  pp.  S6-S7 
and  the  literature  there  cited  in  n.  12. 
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should  in  each  case  prescribe  the  treatment  dictated  by  his  best  pro- 
fessional judgment,  irrespective  of  differences  in  the  social  status  of  his 
patients  or  his  personal  ties  to  them;  the  attorney  should  handle  a  case 
according  to- the  methods  laid  down  by  his  training,  without  regard  for 
the  climate  of  opinion,  his  personal  feelings  toward  his  client,  or  external 
pressures.  If  ei^er  man  acts  otherwise,  he  behaves  unprofessionally,  in 
the  most  common  sense  of  the  word.  The  physician  or  attorney  is  also 
expected  to  put  his  expertise  to  socially  responsible  use  and  is  specifically 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  institutions — for  example,  boards  of  ethics — that 
his  profession  has  developed. 

Contemporary  professionalism  has  several  other  important  character- 
istics. Since  the  profession  is  commonly  a  full-time  occupation  that  pro- 
vides a  livelihood,  it  gives  its  practitioner  a  distinct  place  in  the  economic 
system  of  his  society;  the  profession  usually  has  a  specialized  or  technical 
language  (jargon),  a  restricted  code  that  allows  shorthand  communication 
among  its  members  while  excluding  laymen;  and  the  profession  confers 
(lie  facto,  if  not  de  jure)  a  distinct  and  usually  respected  social  status.  In 
general,  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  professionals'  individual  and  collective 
authority,  objectivity,  self-determination,  and  self-regulation,  with  those 
characteristics  contributing  ultimately  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

The  grammarian's  profession  resembled  the  modern  notion  in  several 
obvious  ways.  His  expertise  was  conceptually  distinct,  with  a  cultural 
tradition  of  its  own — embodied,  for  example,  in  the  technical  handbook 
(ars,  xixyn\)f  which  is  his  most  characteristic  document.  The  grammarian 
was  at  home  in  the  structurally  differentiated  institution  of  his  school 
which  was  distinguished  horizontally  from  other  institutions  (for  ex- 
ample, the  family)  in  the  society  around  it  and  vertically  from  other 
institutions  (for  example,  the  school  of  rhetoric)  in  the  literary  culture.' 
In  addition,  his  expertise  and  his  institutional  niche  gave  the  grammarian 
a  sense  of  autonomy  and  authority,  which  found  various  forms  of 
expression:  the  Roman  grammarian  derived  the  word  ars  itself  from 
either  apETr|  (excellence)  or  arius  (close,  firm,  tight);  the  grammarian 
treated  language  objectively  and  impersonally,  as  a  phenomenon  subject 
to  the  analytical  methods  of  his  tradition,  and  he  imagined  himself  the 
arbiter  of  language.^  Finally,  from  this  position  of  professional  compe- 
tence and  authority  he  could  be  thought  to  contribute  to  the  ordered 
well-being  of  society  in  his  role  as  guardian. 

8.  For  the  concept  of  structural  differentiation  applied  to  institutions  in  the 
Roman  world,  see  esp.  Hopkins,  "Structural  Differentiation,"  "Elite  Mobility" 
108(f.,  and  Conquerors  74ff. 

<=)  On  these  and  other  consequences  of  the  grammarian's  professional  niche, 

see  Chaps.  4  and  5. 
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Yet  in  other,  equally  important  ways  the  gran\marian's  ancient  pro- 
fession stands  apart  from  the  modern.  Most  obvious,  there  did  not  exist 
any  specialized  training  comparable  to  modern  professional  education; 
and  in  its  absence  the  grammarian  was  permanently  linked  to  a  tradition- 
minded,  aristocratic  amateurism,  with  consequences  difficult  to  overstate. 
Our  purpose  in  this  chapter,  then,  is  to  survey  how  the  grammarian's 
|X)sition  corresponds  to  or  differs  from  a  modern  professional's,  in  order 
to  view  that  position  and  its  inherent  tensions  more  closely.  We  will 
consider,  in  turn,  how  the  distinctiveness  of  the  grammarian's  profession — 
its  conceptual  and  institutional  differentiation — was  affected  by  its  place 
on  the  boundary  between  mere  letters  and  liberal  letters,  how  the 
profession's  differentiation  and  autonomy  %vere  influenced  by  the  social 
milieu  of  the  high  literary  culture,  and  how  the  grammarian's  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  good  was  regarded  by  the  second  great  tradition  of 
late  antiquity,  Christianity. 

SOME  VARIABLE  DEFINITIONS:  LITERACY, 
LETTERS,  AND  THE  GRAMMARIAN'S  PROFESSION 

We  can  begin  with  two  propositions.  First,  grammar's  intellectual  and 
social  distinction  owed  much  to  its  role  in  a  segment  of  society  that  had 
a  fairly  fixed  idea  of  what  literacy  involved — a  knowledge  of  letters 
gained  in  the  scholae  liberales — and  that  placed  a  high  premium  on  acquir- 
ing and  using  this  literacy.  Second,  that  segment  of  society  was  at  all 
times  and  on  any  estimation  very  small:  for  the  mass  of  the  population, 
letters  of  any  kind  were  marginal  in  daily  life.  In  the  following  few  pages 
1  would  like  to  consider  these  propositions  and  their  consequences. 
Specifically,  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  marginal  place  of  literacy  made 
the  idea  of  letters  more  flexible  and  that  this  flexibility  had  the  simul- 
taneous (if  contradictory)  effects  of  partially  emphasizing  and  partially 
blurring  the  distinctiveness  of  the  grammarian's  profession. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  gauge  the  proportions  of  literacy  and  illiteracy  in 
the  empire — an  inevitably  imprecise  business  in  the  absence  of  direct 
and  statistically  reliable  evidence.  The  overall  impression,  certainly,  is 
one  of  massive  illiteracy.  R.  P.  Duncan>Jones  has  provided  the  clearest 
indications  in  a  recent  comparative  study  of  age  rounding  (the  practice 
of  giving  ages  in  multiples  of  five)  on  tombstones  from  the  western  half 
of  the  empire  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era.'^  The  importance  of 

10.  Duncan-jones,  "Age-Rounding,  Illiteracy,"  superseding  the  similar  study 
by  Mocsy,  "Unkenntnis,"  esp.  in  the  statistical  method  used.  Cf.  also  Duncan- 
Jones,  "Age-Rounding  in  Greco-Roman  Egypt." 
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the  Study  lies  in  the  correlation  it  notes  between  age  rounding  and 
illiteracy  in  contemporary  underdeveloped  societies:  rounding  cumula- 
tively betokens  ignorance  of  exact  age,  which  cumulatively  betokens 
circumstances  wherein  illiteracy  is  also  common.  The  index  of  rounding 
deducible  from  ancient  inscriptions  is  very  high,  and  that  in  turn  should 
imply  a  high  rate  of  illiteracy.  As  Duncan-Jones  remarked,  "it  is  very 
striking  that  in  modern  cases  where  rounding  exceeds  [a  level  much 
lower  than  that  implied  by  the  Roman  evidence],  illiteracy  of  70%  or 
more  is  also  found.""  The  observation  appears  all  the  more  suggestive 
when  one  considers  that  a  survey  of  inscriptions  can  only  include  those 
able  to  afford  a  tombstone,  omitting  the  economically  (and  so,  presum- 
ably, culturally)  submerged  portion  of  the  population,**  and  cannot  take 
into  account  the  substantial  number  whose  only  language  was  the  local 
vernacular.'^ 

Evidence  from  other  parts  of  the  empire,  although  even  patchier  than 
the  inscriptions,  also  points  tovy^ard  pervasive  illiteracy.  For  example, 
contracts,  deeds,  and  loans,  largely  preserved  in  Egypt  but  appearing 
here  and  there  in  other  areas,  commonly  reveal  that  the  parties  (that  is, 
persons  participating  in  the  formal  economic  life  of  their  society  at  a 
fairly  high  level)  were  illiterate.'''  Or,  perhaps  still  more  notable,  illiteracy 
appears  among  men  whose  standing  or  function  would  seem  to  favor  a 
knowledge  of  letters,  if  not  presuppose  it;  these  range  from  illiterate 
local  officials  (including  a  town  secretary)  in  Egypt  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  centuries*'  to  illiterate  abbots,  and  at  least  one  illiterate 

11.  Duncan-Jones,  "Age-Rounding,  Illiteracy"  347. 

12.  Ibid  315 

13.  On  the  vernaculars,  see  Chap.  1  n.  25  There  was  probably  a  large 
overlap  between  the  poorest  and  the  non-Romanized  segments  of  the  population, 
although  we  need  not  think  it  was  complete.  It  is  also  possible  that  a  person 
whose  everyday  language  was  the  local  vernacular  would  have  his  tombstone 
inscribed  in  tlie  language  of  culture;  cf.  Brunt,  "Romanization"  171. 

14.  On  the  aypd^i^u/toi  m  the  Egyptian  papyri,  see  Majer-Leonhard,  AFPAM- 
MATOI;  CalderuM,  CjIi  uypdjijiutoi  ';  and  esp.  Youtie,  "Petaus"  {=  Scriptiunculae 
2.677fiF.),  'UptOixot;  ypdqxov"  (=  ScripHunadae  2.629ff.),  "ATPAMMATOZ"  (=  Scrip- 
tiunailue  2.611fF.),  "YnorPAOEYZ,"  and  "Because  They  Do  Not  Know."  Note 
also  IDR  1.40  42,  3  contracts  on  wax  tablets,  the  first  2  dated  to  A.n.  163  and 
164,  all  with  the  tormula  quia  ic  litteras  scire  negavit;  Courtois,  lablelles  Allwrtini 
pp.  206f.,  34  instruments  ot  sale  (.a.D.  493-96)  from  Tuletianus,  ca.  260  km  south 
of  Hippo  Regius,  showing  at  least  31  illiterates;  and  cf.  Pllal.  1  p.  271  n.  2:  of  51 
subscriptions  from  s.V-s.VII,  18  were  in  the  subscriber's  own  hand,  26  were 
made  with  a  signum.  (Of  the  remaining  7,  1  complains  of  gout,  2  of  inbecUUtas 
oculorum  Icf.  n.  16,  on  the  abbots],  and  4  subscribe  in  Gothic.) 

15.  See  Youtie,  "Petaus"  and  "BpaMaq  ypdipov,"  on  the  illiterate  Kwiioypan- 
VuansbQ  Petaus  (a.d.  184-87);  and  cf .  PFay.  23(a),  If.  (s.II),  literacy  and  illiteracy 
among  persons  qualified  for  oflBce;  POxy.  44.3184  (a.d.  296),  some  illiterate  village 
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bishop,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries/^  At  the  least,  there  is  reason  for 
"a  more  pessimistic  view  of  the  state  of  literacy  in  the  mass  of  Roman 
society  than  the  one  usually  adopted."'"  It  is  hardly  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  empire's  inhabitants  were  illiterate  in  the 
classical  languages. 

Questions  naturally  arise  about  this  limited  literacy:  When?  Where? 
Among  whom?  The  first  is  much  the  most  difficult  to  answer.  Arc  we, 
for  example,  to  think  of  a  general  decline  in  literacy,  aggravated  if  not 
brought  on  by  the  "political  chaos  of  the  200's"  and  simply  linear  in  its 
direction,  with  "fewer  every  year  [knowing]  how  to  read  and  write"?** 


chiefs;  PAmh.  82  (s.III  /  s.IV),  a  former  high  priest  of  Aninoe,  evidently  not 
among  the  ypa\x\i6ix(ii\'  tnxarr]yio\'E<;  (see  lines  2ff.),  appeals  his  selection  by  the 
town  council  to  serve  the  prefect's  tribunal  as  official  recorder.  Cf.  Majer- 
Leonhard,  AFPAMMATOI  75fF.;  Calderini;  "Gli  dypdn^axoi"  25f.;  and  YouHe, 
"ATPAMMATOZ  "  172f.  (=  ScripHuncuhe  2.622f.),  with  n.  40,  on  Aur.  bidonis. 

16.  Bishop:  Gesla  ConlaL  Carthag.,  an.  411  (CC  SL  149A),  "Gesta"  1.133.82ff., 
in  a  subscription  (qui  supra  \=  Trifolius  episcopus  plebis  Aborensis]  pro  Paulino  Zurensi 
praesente.  litteras  nesciente);  cf.  Collect.  Hispan.  can.  1  {Cone.  Afr.,  CC  SL  149)  = 
SMuh  Eccl  Ant.  prol.  IfiF.  (Com.  Gall,  CC  SL  14a.l64.1f.):  the  condition  st 
liUeralus  was  included — evidently  not  without  reason — among  the  requirements 
for  the  ordination  of  a  bishop;  the  condition  must  refer  to  the  simple  ability  to 
read  and  write  (not  to  a  higher  literacy,  as  is  sometimes  thought),  as  surely  as 
does  the  complaint  of  Aurelius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  concerning  the  difficulty  of 
African  churdies  in  finding  units  quidm  imomis,  vel  htlUerahis  (Reg.  Eal.  Qtiilmg. 
ixcerpi.  6,  "Notitia  de  gestis  condlii  Carthagiensis  16  lunii  401"  [Cane.  Afr.,  CC  SL 
149.194.42lff.]). 

Abbots:  see  ACQ  3,  "Collect.  Sabbait."  5.12,  5.14,  5.26,  5.68  (of  38(^  subscrip- 
tions overall,  42  note  the  agency  of  another:  in  14  cases,  limited  or  absent 
literacy  is  stated  as  the  reason;  in  11,  physical  debilitation  of  one  sort  of  another; 
no  reason  is  stated  in  the  remaining  17).  On  these  subscriptlMis  see  now 
Merkelbach,  "Analphabetische  Klostervorsteher,"  but  note  that  it  is  probably 
hasty  to  assume  illiteracy  when  no  reason  is  given  for  reliance  on  another's 
hand,  since  other  causes  (e.g.,  enfeeblement  by  old  age  or  ill  health)  may  be 
responsible;  note  also  that  the  formula  used  in  a  few  cases,  St&  to  iyit  \ir]  e!S£vat 
"EJiXTivioxi,  may  imply  that  some  were  literate  in  a  language  other  than  Greek: 
cf.  the  episcopal  subscriptions  in  Syriac  at  "Collect.  Sabbait."  5.131  (pp.  184.3, 
185.32),  and  cf.  the  lector  Aur.  Ammonius  {POxy.  33.2673  [an.  304]),  who 
describes  himself  as  illiterate — i.e.,  he  probably  knew  Coptic,  although  ignorant 
of  Greek;  cf.  Youtie,  "ATPAMMATOE"  163  ScripHunaOae  2.613)  and  "Because 
They  Do  Not  Know";  differently  Wipszycka,  "Lecteur." 

17.  Duncan-Iones,  "Age-Rounding,  Illiteracy"  335,  referring  to  Cipolla,  liler- 
acy,  and  to  Marrou,  Hisloire^  (sim.,  e.g.,  i^icard,  "D'Autun  a  Mactar"  15f.;  Kiche, 
EductUion  21f.)>  See  now  also  Harris,  "Literacy,"  for  varied  and  powerful  argu- 
ments against  optimistic  estimates  of  literacy's  diffusion  under  the  principate: 
unhappily,  this  valuable  paper  came  to  my  attention  only  as  the  final  touches 
were  being  put  to  this  book. 

18.  So  recently  MacMuilen,  Crisis  58ff.;  and  cf.  Turner,  Greek  Papyri  83. 
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That  is  the  common  opinion,  and  it  is  probably  correct — in  part,  and  for 
some  areas  more  than  for  others.*^  But  it  is  also  surely  true  that — in  a 
manner  and  to  a  degree  that  the  current  state  of  our  knowledge  prevents 
us  from  specifying— the  common  opinion  must  be  modified  to  take 
account  of  likely  regional  dififerentiation,  of  varying  periods  of  resilience 
and  depression  within  a  given  region,  and  especially  of  the  modest  bench- 
mark against  which  any  decline  must  be  measured.  For  unless  the 
evidence  is  completely  misleading,  the  general  level  of  literacy  at  even 
the  best  of  times  must  have  been  very  low." 

The  case  of  Oxyrhynchus  is  instructive  here/*  Over  the  course  of  the 
third  century  the  city  gives  evidence  of  alternating  depression  and  pros- 
perity; in  particular,  complaints  of  ruin  in  the  century's  second  quarter 
are  replaced  by  signs  of  economic  exuberance  in  the  tlvird  quarter,  when 
one  finds  public  works  in  progress,  ambitious  games,  an  expensive  corn 
dole,  and  municipal  concern  for  education,  in  the  person  of  a  publicly 
appointed  grammarian.  Yet  toward  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  over 
two-thirds  of  the  known  appHcants  for  the  corn  dole  —  themselves 
members  of  a  privileged  segment  of  the  town's  citizenry — are  illiterate. 
Allow  for  the  possibility  that  some  of  these  were  illiterate  because  of  an 
earlier  economic  depression  and  decline:  the  proportion  found  among  a 
select  group  of  citizens  toward  the  end  of  a  period  of  prosperity  must 
still  point  to  fundamental  illiteracy  in  the  population  at  large,  enduring 
through  good  times  and  bad. 

19.  Note,  e.g.,  MacMuUen  b  ^t  neral  statement  {Crisis  59,  based  on  MiScsy, 
"Unkenntnis")  that  ag?  awareness  in  the  western  provinces  decreases  from  the 
earlier  to  the  later  principate  and  that  "in  the  latter  period  cities  gradually  sink 

toward  the  level  of  the  rural  areas  "  In  fact,  the  chronological  distinctions  in 
Mocsy  's  work — based  in  turn  on  the  tabulations  of  J.  Szilagyi  (see  Mocsy,  p.  388 
n.  3;  on  the  limited  validity  of  diese  distincticms  and  tabtdations,  see  Duncan* 
Jones,  "Age-Rounding,  Illiteracy"  350f.) — yield  very  mixed  results:  of  the  65 

towns  and  cities  surveyed,  20  show  age  awareness  remaining  at  roughly  the 
same  level,  i.e.,  fluctuating  by  less  than  5%,  between  the  earlier  (s.I-s.II)  and 
later  (s.Ili-s.VIl)  periods;  22  show  a  rise  in  age  awareness  of  5%  or  more  between 
the  two  periods;  and  23  show  a  fall  of  5%  or  more.  Of  the  provinces  overall,  6 
show  age  awareness  remaining  at  roughly  the  same  level  (Dalmatia  stays  the 
same;  Africa,  which  contributes  40%  of  the  data,  shows  a  rise  of  3%;  Gaul,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Moesia  show  a  fall  of  4%,  4%,  3%,  and  2%,  respectively^;  7  show  rates 
of  age  awareness  increasing  by  5%  or  more;  but  none  shows  a  comparable 
decrease. 

20.  Concerning  periodic  and  regional  fluctuations  in  prosperity,  as  against  a 
generalized  and  steady  decline,  see  the  recent,  sug^stive  survey  by  Whittaker, 

"InHation." 

21.  For  the  following,  see  Parsons,  PCollYouHe  2  pp.  438ff.,  with  Part  II  no. 
90;  Rea,  PQxy.  40,  pp.  2fF.,  on  qualifications  for  the  dole  at  Oxyrhynchus  (see 
also  Lewis,  "Recipients");  and  J.  D.  Thomas's  review  of  Rt  i  in  CR  26  (1976) 
111,  drawing  attention  to  illiteracy  among  the  applkants  for  the  dole. 
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The  other  questions  permit  more  straightforward  answers.  As  could 
be  expected,  the  tendency  toward  ago  rounding  — and  so,  probably, 
illiteracy — increases  the  farther  one  goes  from  a  major  city^^  and  the 
farther  down  one  goes  on  the  economic  ladder.  Thus  the  index  of  round- 
ing for  town  councilors  in  Italy  and  Africa  is  only  one-third  that  for  the 
citizens  at  large  in  those  two  areas, and  illiterates  in  the  papyri  tend  to 
belong  to  the  lower  economic  levels  of  society.** 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  think  that  higher  economic  status  guaranteed 
literacy  at  all  times  and  in  every  area.  The  index  of  rounding  for  Italian 
and  African  curiales  in  the  first  three  centuries  a.d.,  though  much  lower 
than  that  for  the  humbler  orders,  is  not  insignificant;  possibly  we  find 
here  a  hint  that  Diocletian's  ruling  of  293,  that  illiteracy  was  no  bar  to 
curial  status,  did  not  so  much  mark  a  sudden  shift  as  darify  and  legitimize 
a  situation  that  had  existed  for  some  time,  especially  in  smaller  towns, 
where  the  curial  order  was  a  heterogeneous  mixttue  of  occupations  and 
backgrounds/^  Similarly,  the  members  of  the  gymnasial  dass  in  Egypt 
might  predictably  be  literate,  but  they  were  not  uniformly  so:  letters 
were  as  a  rule  taught  outside  the  gymnasium,  were  learned  desultorily, 
and  if  learned  were  sometimes  forgotten/^  Conversely,  literacy  could 
reach  down  to  humble  levels,  to  slaves  trained  as  secretaries/^ 

What  general  formulation  is  possible,  then?  First,  we  must  imagine  a 
state  of  very  sparse  literacy  at  best,  subject  to  fluctuation  from  time  to 
time  and  place  to  place.  Though  we  may  suppose  that  literacy  declined  in 
the  later  empire  (with  the  erosion  affecting  the  margins  of  the  upper 
classes  most),  perceptions  of  a  broad  decline  should  probably  be  tempered 
by  a  more  sober  view  of  literacy  in  the  early  empire/*  Second,  we  should 
imagine  that  literacy  ranged  across  the  spectrum  of  dasses  in  a  way  that 

22.  Duncan-Jones,  "Age-Rounding,  Illiteracy"  341fiF.,  on  the  evidence  of 
Africa. 

23.  Ibid.  338:  the  sharpness  of  the  cleavage  is  especially  noteworthy,  suggest- 
ing a  rapid  drop  in  the  rate  of  literacy  below  the  curial  order. 

24.  Cf.  Majer-Leonhard,  ATPAMMATOI;  Calderini,  "Gli  dypd|i^iaTOi." 

25.  C]  10.31.6;  on  the  evidence  concerning  illiteracy  and  curial  status  in 
Egypt,  see  Youtie,  "AFPAMMATOI"  175  (=  ScripHunculae  2  625)  n.  49. 

26.  See  Nilsson,  Hellenistische  Schuk  94f.;  Youtie,  "AFPAMMATOI"  174f. 
(=  ScripHunculae  2.624f.),  esp.  on  PTebt.  2.316  (a.d.  99).  Cf.  also  Bingen,  "Note," 
and  Sijpesteijn,  "Some  Remarks"  142f.,  on  ^m^dvsiv  yp6m\xaxa  (proi>ably  = 
"literature":  so  Bingen,  and  see  further  n.  40  below)  as  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  youths  in  SB  5.7561  and  POxy.  22.2345. 

27.  E.g.,  the  notary  manumitted  in  the  will  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  PG 
37.392. 

28.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  general  properties  of  the  curve  suggested 
below  would  probably  have  remained  fairly  constant,  with  chronc^gica!  differ- 
ences dependent  on  rViangcs  in  the  pitch  of  the  pyramid  (whethrr,  .ind  to  what 
degree,  and  with  what  fluctuations  it  became  more  steep)  in  a  given  place  at 
different  times. 
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combined  the  traits  of  both  horizontal  and  vertical  segmentation.  For 
example,  the  knowledge  of  liHerae  (that  is,  of  Latin)  in  the  Western 
Middle  Ages,  or  the  classical  (as  opposed  to  the  modem)  secondary  educa- 
tion in  nineteenth-century  Germany,  tended  to  be  engrossed  by  groups 
not  defined  or  united  simply  by  common  economic  standing;^  in  contrast, 
basic  literacy  under  the  emjnre  was  probably  first  and  foremost  a  function 
of  one's  place  on  the  economic  pyramid.  Yet  the  evidence  suggests  that 
the  distinction  was  not  purely  vertical,  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  literacy  was  not  simply  marked  by  a  single  class  line.  We  should 
probably  think  of  a  curve  superimpc^ed  on  the  economic  pyramid,  start- 
ing near  the  bottom  and  including  greater  proportions  of  each  class  as  it 
approaches  the  top: 


Another  curve  with  similar  properties  could  be  added  higher  on  the 
pyramid  to  mark  od  those  who  were  literate  in  liberal  studies: 


The  characteristics  of  these  curves  are  of  course  purely  hypothetical. 
The  picture  might  nonetheless  serve  crudely  to  represent  the  distribution 
of  literacy  and  its  relation  to  the  different  types  of  schools:'*^  above  the 
second  curve  are  those  taught  in  the  scholae  Uherales;  between  the  two 
curves  are  those  educated  only  in  the  school  of  letters.  The  bulk  of  the 
pyramid  represents  those  innocent  of  formal  schooling. 

Such  a  picture  has  social  and  political  implications  that  have  only  begun 
to  be  explored,  prompting  different,  equally  valid  responses  when  viewed 

29.  The  clergy  in  the  one  case;  the  bberal  professions,  the  gentry,  high  civil 
servants,  and  ofRcers  in  the  other.  Cf.  Grundmann,  "Litteratus"  14;  Ringer, 

Education  76.  In  both  cases  there  was  significant  horizontal  segmentation:  e  g  , 
the  sons  of  (k-rman  merchants  tended  to  receive  an  education  different  trom  the 
sons  of  high  civil  servants,  although  the  means  of  the  two  groups  might  place 
them  on  an  economic  par. 

30.  See  Chap.  1  pp.  24ff. 
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from  different  perspectives.  Writing  with  an  ideal  of  administrative 
efficiency  in  mind,  one  historian  can  rightly  question  the  quality  of  the 
information  that  w^ould  reach  the  central  government  from  a  world 
pervaded  by  illiteracy.''  Another,  considering  the  humbler  mechanics  of 
a  society  that  necessarily  "made  a  large  place  for  illiteracy,"  can  rightly 
emphasize  that  letters  were  a  peripheral  concern,  occasionally  useful, 
not  necessary  in  the  daily  lives  of  most  men,  and  that  far  more  than  is 
imaginable  today  the  ordinary  illiterate  was  able  to  live  a  sound  and 
productive  life  with  no  apparent  economic  or  social  disability,  "to  function 
in  a  broad  variety  of  occupations,  to  be  recognized  as  a  respectable 
member  of  his  class,  to  attain  financial  success,  to  hold  public  office,  to 
associate  on  equal  terms  with  his  literate  neighbor/'^'  Our  concern  with 
the  grammarian's  position  suggests  still  another  point  of  view,  deter- 
mined by  two  evident  and  related  facts:  first,  literacy  was  not  simple  in 
definition  or  possession;  second,  different  notions  of  literacy  existed  in 
the  different  groups  represented  on  either  side  of  the  upper  curve  in  my 
second  figure.  I  want  to  propose  that  these  two  facts  in  combination  not 
only  gave  the  grammarian's  profession  some  of  its  distinctiveness  (as 
could  be  expected)  but  at  the  same  time  helped  to  blur  that  distinctiveness 
at  its  edges. 

Despite  the  tendency  of  modem  states  to  standardize  education  on  a 
scale  unknown  in  antiquity,  our  notion  of  literacy  is  still  fluid.  The 
literate  person,  in  the  most  basic  sense  of  the  term,  can  read  and  write 
his  society's  standard  language  (in  societies  that  recognize  a  standard 
language)  with  minimal  competence.  But  university  teachers  in  the 
United  States  today  increasingly  complain  of  their  students'  illiteracy,  by 
which  they  mean  anything  from  gross  deficiency  in  basic  skills  to  inability 
to  read  and  write  with  far  more  than  minimal  sophistication.  And  anyone 
seeking  a  university  teaching  position  will  score  a  point  if  he  can  be  said 
to  be  literate,  that  is,  broadly  conversant  with  the  higher  literary  culture, 
or,  simply,  cultured.  Having  so  many  possible  applications  of  the  term 
is  a  symptom  of  situational  literacy:  the  meaning  and  connotation  of 
''literacy"  depend  on  such  variables  as  geographic  or  social  context  and 
the  user's  view  of  his  own  literacy. 

Not  surprisingly,  similar  fluidity  was  apparent  in  antiquity.^^  At  one 
extreme  were  the  illiterates  who  appear  in  the  contracts,  deeds,  loans, 

31.  Cf.  the  trenchant  comments  of  MacMullen,  Crisis  58ff. 

32.  Youtie,  "YnOrPAOHYI"  esp.  219ff.,  on  the  relations  among  literate 
and  illiterate  members  of  the  same  household  and  on  illiteracy  as  a  centripetal 
force  in  the  family. 

33.  For  a  useful  survey  of  Utteralus  and  illUerahis  in  Latin  literary  usage,  see 
Grundmann.  "Litteratus"  15ff.  Grundmann's  primary  concern,  however,  was 
the  Middle  Ages;  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  classical  and  late-antique  evidence 

is  needed. 
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and  titles  from  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  the  men  and  women  described  as 
"those  who  do  not  know  letters"  (ypdiiiiaia  ^f)  ci66ict;,  liHeras  nesdentes): 
"letters"  in  this  case  refers  to  basic  skiUs  in  reading  and  writing  Greek 
or  Latin,  and  the  phrases  are  purely  descriptive,  registering  a  fact  of  life 
that  involves  no  practical  disadvantage  and  implies  in  itself  no  social  or 
economic  inferiority.'^  At  the  other  extreme  is  a  liberally  educated  man 
like  Jerome,  who  reveals  his  own  assumptions  and  values  in  the  heat  of 
polemic.  Clearly,  when  Jerome  taunts  Ruiinus  with  the  chaige  that  he 
and  his  followers  "have  not  learned  their  letters/'  or  when  he  calls 
Rufinus  an  "illiterate  author"  (ai)YYPcupci>S  dypdnnaxoq)  and  recommends 
that  he  go  back  to  (note  well)  the  grammarian's  school  to  "learn  his 
letters,"  he  primarily  means  that  Rufinus  is  deficient  not  in  iiis  ABCs  but 
in  more  advanced  literary  skills.^^  Equally  clearly,  the  deficiency  in  itself 
carries  a  stigma.'* 

Examples  can  be  collected  and  located  between  the  two  extremes. 
There  is  Aurelia  Thaisous,  who  asserts  in  petitioning  for  the  ;h.s  trium 
liberorum  (the  laws  that  "give  women  adorned  with  the  'right  of  three 
children'  the  ability  to  act  as  their  own  guardian  and  conduct  all  their 
business  without  a  guardian  ")  that  the  laws  gave  this  ability  "especially 
to  women  who  know  letters,"  and  who  describes  herself  as  "literate 
l^yypdii^aTogi  and  able  to  write  with  the  greatest  of  ease."^"  Her  claim 
of  literacy  is  substantively  fairly  modest,  the  simple  ability  to  write  flu- 
ently. But  by  gilding  the  basic  provisions  of  the  law  ("especially . . .  ") 
she  shows  she  is,  if  not  boasting  of  her  attainment,^'  at  least  aware  she 
possesses  a  distinction  that  would  buttress  her  claim  to  privilege  and 
provide  a  practical  advantage  in  her  dealings  without  a  guardian  once 
the  privilege  was  granted. 

34.  Cf.  Youtie,  'ArPAMMATOI"  168ft.  {=  Scriptiunculae  2.618ff.),  "YOO- 
rPAOEYi  ";  and  cf.  n.  36  below. 

35.  C.  Rufin.  1.17, 3.6;  cf.  1.30:  littents  discen  covering  everything  in  Jerome's 
education  from  its  beginnings  through  rhetoric.  With  Jerome's  oxymoron  ouy 

ypatpEVQ  ftypannnxo;  (3  6),  compare  the  younger  Pliny's  self-deprecating  descrip- 
tion of  his  inliteratissimae  litterae  (£;'.  1.10.9),  a  conceit  taken  over  by  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris  {Ep.  4.3.10).  The  effect  in  Pliny  and  Sidonius  is  of  course  the  opposite 
of  self-deprecation,  since  the  phrase  draws  attention  to  the  author's  exquisite 
Bteracy  while  denying  it. 

36.  Note  in  general  that  illiteratus  appears  to  have  peiorative  connotations  in 
Latin  only  when  (if  not  always  when)  the  higher  sense  of  litlerafus  is  the  implied 
or  expressed  antithesis;  cf.  Grundmann,  "Litteratus"  16ff.  Similarly,  Youtie's 
Statement  that  the  illiterate  could  "associate  on  equal  terms  with  his  literate 
neighbor"  ("YIlOrPAOEYZ"  201,  quoted  above)  would  most  commonly  be  true 
of  the  lower  forms  of  literacy. 

37.  POxy.  12.1467  (a.D.  263). 

38.  Youtie,  "ArPAMMATO£"  166f.  (=  Scriptiunculae  2.616f.),  and  the  second 
thoughts  at  "YnorPAOEYZ"  221  n.  62. 
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Or  again,  there  is  the  fourteen-year-old  boy  whose  application  for 
membership  in  the  gymnasium  includes  the  statement  that  he  is  "learn- 
ing letters"  (^avOdvoiv  ypd^nata).^'^  Here  "letters"  probably  means  litera- 
ture rather  than  the  simple  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  the  attainment 
is  mentioned  since  it  "serves  to  enhance  the  boy's  status."^"  Yet  since 
such  an  attainment  was  certainly  not  required  for  membership,  its 
absence  by  itself  would  scarcely  have  involved  a  disability  or  stigma 
for  other  members  of  the  gymnasial  class.  In  these  examples  the  sense 
of  "(il)literacy"  and  "(not)  knowing  letters"  depends  not  only  upon 
absolute  or  substantive  criteria  but  also  upon  more  fluid  and  less  tangible 
considerations — the  context  in  which  the  terms  are  used,  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  circles  with  which  one  is  familiar,  and  (clearly  in  Jerome's 
case)  how  far  self-esteem  and  one's  claims  on  the  respect  of  others 
depend  on  literary  sophistication.'** 

The  curves  in  my  second  figure  ahove  are  drawn  in  dotted  lines  because 
the  concepts  of  letters  and  literacy  were  so  fluid  and  so  much  a  product 
of  circumstantial — especially  social — definition.  The  boundary  between 
literacy  and  illiteracy  marked  by  the  lower  curve  was  at  once  real  and 
vague.  The  "slow  writers"  and  "persons  of  few  letters,"  who  could 
painstakingly  sign  legal  documents  but  were  otherwise  illiterate,**  or  the 
man  who  could  only  read  block  letters/^  would  all  have  called  themselves 
literate;  they  were  clearly  not  "without  letters"  (dypdnnaxoi,  iUiierati), 
even  if  they  could  not  claim  such  fluency  as  Aurelia  Thaisous.  Standing 
on  the  boundary  of  literacy,  they  could  regard  themselves,  and  act,  as 
literate  for  a  set  purpose  or  under  certain  conditions.  So  the  village 
secretary  Petaus  could  state  that  Ischyrion,  the  secretary  of  another 
village,  was  not  illiterate,  because  he  could  add  the  appropriate  brief 
subscription  to  the  documents  that  came  before  him.**  In  this  case,  even 

39.  POxy.  22.2345  (a.d.  224),  with  other,  similar  documents  discussed  by 
Bingen,  "Note,"  and  by  Sijpesteijn,  "Some  Remarks." 

40.  Sijpesteijn,  "Some  Remarks"  143.  That  ypdn^aia  here  means  something 
more  than  elementary  letters  is  strongly  suggested  by,  int.  ai,  the  age  of  the  boy 
and  the  fact  that  the  attainment  is  mentioned  so  rarely  in  documents  of  this 
type. 

41.  Thus,  for  example,  the  question  whether  or  not  the  illiterate  village 
secretaries  Petaus  and  Ischyrion  attempted  to  mask  their  illiteracy  in  order  to 
avoid  its  "stigma"  (so  Turner,  Greek  Pupifri  63;  lontru,  Youtie,  ArPAMMATOL" 

172  (=  SmpHunadae  2.622])  could  be  settled  finally  only  with  more  explicit  testi- 
mony from  Petaus  and  Ischyrion  themselves.  I  suspect,  however,  that  Turner 
itas  the  better  part  of  the  argument  here;  see  just  below  and  n.  44. 

42.  Cf.  Youtie,  "Bpa5ea)(;  Ypd«pu)v"  (=  Scriptiunculae  2.629ff.). 

43.  Petron.  Sat.  58.7,  lapidarias  litleras  $cio,  with  Daniel,  "Liberal  Education" 
157ff. 

44.  Youtie,  "BpaS^cag  Ypct<pwv"  239f.  (=  Scriptiunculae  2.629f.),  with  the  com- 
ment on  240  i=  Scriptiunculae  2.630):  "What  lends  a  special  tang  to  Petaus' 
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the  most  marginal  literacy  has  evident  social  repercussions,  acquitting 
Ischyrion  of  a  charge  that  he  was  unfit  for  his  position. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  at  the  lower  boundary  literacy  is  often  perceived 
variably  and  individuaUy,  that  it  is  defined  both  by  objective  or  sub- 
stantive criteria  (how  well  and  how  much  one  can  read  and  write)  and 
by  context.  The  important  point  is,  the  upper  boundary— between  mere 
letters  and  liberal  letters,  between  schools  of  letters  and  liberal  schools, 
between  teachers  of  letters  and  grammarians — was  also  both  real  and 
porous;  its  demarcation  was  similarly  influenced  by  circumstance  and 
substantive  considerations.  But  whereas  at  its  lower  ranges  the  circum- 
stantial definition  of  literacy  can  be  approached  through  variations  in 
individual  perception,  at  its  upper  range  it  can  be  more  usefully  discussed 
in  terms  of  larger  categories:  institutions,  class,  and  geography. 

As  we  saw  above,  Jerome's  idea  of  knowing  letters  and  his  play  with 
the  idea  of  Rufinus's  illiteracy  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own  upper-class 
liberal  education.  Just  so,  the  Gallo-Roman  aristocrat  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
can  say  of  one  of  his  peers  that  from  birth  he  drank  in  lettt  rs  (litteras 
Inhere),  without  having  to  specify  liherales.  Even  if  that  sense  were  not 
clear  from  the  context,  Sidonius  could  be  sure  that  his  audience,  men  of 
background  and  expectations  similar  to  his  own,  would  assume  as  much 
for  themselves."*'^  Such  men  had  a  fairly  fixed  idea  of  what  in  substance 
literacy  meant,  or  at  least  of  the  minimum  attainments  proper  to  a  man 
who  could  be  called  literate:  contact  with  the  main  classical  texts  and  the 
correctness  and  adornment  of  language  to  show  for  it. 

This  conception  of  literacy  was  widely  diffused  geographically  and 
ancient  in  its  tradition,  providing  the  liberally  educated  classes  with  much 
of  their  mental  furnishings  and  (however  much  a  Jerome  might  struggle 
with  it)  a  sense  of  their  own  status  and  worth/^  The  importance  of 
letters  in  this  regard  reinforced  the  traditional  definition  of  knowing 
letters.  The  grammarian  was  of  course  a  fixture  of  this  tradition,  his 
profession  both  distinguished  and  bound  by  its  antiquity  and  diffusion. 
His  instruction  was  standardized,  but  by  shared  conventions,  not  by 
statute.  Because  of  the  tradition  of  his  profession  and,  hence,  because  of 
his  clientele's  expectations,  a  grammarian's  classroom  in  Bordeaux  would 
probably  have  looked  much  like  its  counterpart  in  RcMne  or  Carthage, 
and  a  grammarian's  classroom  in  Alexandria  would  probably  have  looked 
much  like  one  in  Antioch  or  Nicomedia. 


refutation  of  the  charge  of  illiteracy  brought  against  Ischyrion  is  that  ...  he  was 
in  effect  offering  a  defence  not  only  of  Ischyrion  ...  but  also  of  himself,"  since 
his  own  literacy  was  similarly  limited. 

45.  Sidon  \poII  Carm.  23.204ff. 

46.  See  Chap.  1  above;  on  Jerome,  see  pp.  81f .  below. 
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The  same  is  not,  however,  obviously  true  of  the  local  teachers  of 
letters,  "boys'  masters,"  or  the  like,  who  were  scattered  throughout  the 
empire,  teaching  beneath  the  level  of  grammarians,  in  less  prestigious 
institutions."*"  Even  without  any  evidence  we  might  predict  that  such 
teachers,  especially  in  areas  away  from  the  great  educational  centers, 
would  not  be  tied  to  a  uniform  tradition  as  broad  or  strong  as  the 
grammarian's  and  would  offer  more  varied  instruction.  We  might  expect 
to  see  a  more  fluid  understanding  of  literacy,  depending  much  more  on 
local  needs  and  the  local  notion  of  what  constituted  letters  as  well  as  on 
the  teachers'  own  attainments  and  inclinations.  But  there  is  no  need  for 
conjecture.  For  example,  the  teacher  of  letters  Cassianus  was  evidently 
responding  to  one  notion  of  letters  and  exploiting  a  particular  attainment 
of  his  own  when  he  included  the  useful  skill  of  shorthand  in  his  instruc- 
tion at  Imola,  in  northern  Italy.*'  But  the  school  of  letters  in  Spain 
where  Orosius  had  the  Aeneid  burned  into  his  memory  was  evidently 
run  according  to  a  different  idea  of  letters,  one  that  overlapped  with  the 
grammarians'.^ 

The  presence  of  Vergil— the  poet  par  exuUaut  of  the  Latin  grammarian— 
in  the  ludus  liUerurius  well  suggests  how  permeable  was  the  boundary 
between  the  two  spheres  and  how  broad,  traditional  distinctions  could 
be  blurred  according  to  circumstances.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Orosius 's 
experience  was  universal,  that  classical  texts  were  taught  in  every  school 
of  letters:  neither  the  argument  nor  the  evidence  implies  this,  although 
there  is  at  the  same  time  no  need  to  think  Orosius's  experience  was 
unique. ^°  Nor  was  the  boundary  less  real  for  being  porous,  any  more 
than  the  ambiguity  of  literacy  at  its  lower  levels  meant  there  was  no  real 
distinction  between  knowing  and  not  knowing  letters.  The  point,  rather, 
is  that  the  boundary  was  marked  by  such  intangibles  as  individual  pre- 
disposition, locality,  or  class,  as  well  as  by  objective  criteria.  In  some 
cases  mere  letters  and  liberal  letters,  the  school  of  letters  and  the 
grammarian's  school,  might  overlap  because  of  a  local  variation  that 

47.  On  the  subject  of  local  variation  that  follows,  see  Raster,  "Notes"  342ff. 

48.  Prudent.  Perisl.  9,  with  Part  11  no  26;  cf.  Protogenes  teaching  shorthand 
together  with  the  Psalms  and  Gospels  as  another  form  of  letters  at  Antinoopolis 
under  Valens:  Theodoret.  HE  4.15.  For  teaching  the  Psalms  and  hymns  instead 
of  xb.  "EXXriviKi  na\&si>tiaxa.  see  also  Part  II  no.  192. 

49.  Ores.  Adv.  pagan.  1.18.1,  the  tale  of  Aeneas's  labors  ludi  litterarii  disciplina 
nostrae  quoque  memoriae  inuslum  est.  Reading  Vergil  would  necessarily  also  involve, 
at  least  incidentally,  a  fairly  sophisticated  level  of  linguistic  instruction.  For  com- 
mon ground  between  die  hubis  iHtenmus  and  tiie  grammarian's  school  in  linguistic 
instruction,  see  Quintil.  Iifirf.  1.4.27,  with  the  discussion  by  Kaster,  "Notes"  339. 

50.  For  more  evidence,  see  Kaster,  "Notes"  342ff  ;  and  note  esp.  the  boys' 
master  {magisler  puerorum)  Clamosus  and  his  son  of  the  same  name  and  profession, 
both  at  Parentium:  Part  II  nos.  29,  30. 
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would  raise  the  substance  of  mere  letters  to  approach  liberal  letters.  In 
other  cases,  perhaps  more  commonly,  a  similar  overlap  would  result 
from  factors,  primarily  social,  that  would  bring  the  substance  of  the 
grammarian's  school  down  to  approach  mere  letters. 

Upper-class  students  who  aimed  at  an  education  in  liberal  letters  would 
normally  have  the  grammarian  as  their  first  teacher.'*  Some  students 
might  have  received  private  tuition  in  the  elements  before  entering  the 
grammarian's  school;  some  would  begin  as  young  as  seven.  This  mixture 
of  ages  and  backgrounds  could  be  served  by  a  mixed  corps  of  teachers,  as 
we  find  among  the  grammarians  of  Bordeaux,  whom  we  know  especially 
well.'*  Some  of  these  grammarians — including,  at  one  point,  Ausonius, 
who  began  as  a  teacher  of  the  youngest  students — gave  olementary 
instruction  (called  prima  elementa  or  the  like);  others  taught  at  a  more 
advanced  level.  The  classrcKims  of  the  former,  in  the  age  and  attainments 
of  their  students  and  the  level  of  their  instruction,  would  not  have 
looked  very  different  from  the  classroom  of  a  teacher  of  letters.  Yet  they 
were  a\\  grammatici,  by  definition  teaching  liberal  letters,  however  humble 
the  early  stages  might  be:''  they  were  defined  by  their  context,  as 
teachers  in  an  important  center  of  literary  studies,  educating  children 
who  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  best  families  of  Bordeaux, 
Aquitaine,  and  Gaul  at  large.  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  Ausonius  was 
no  less  a  grammarian  for  giving  elementary  instruction  to  children  he 
"nurtured  in  their  suckling  years."'^  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that 
Ausonius  was  then  a  grammarian  simply  because  he  gave  that  instruction 
in  the  setting  he  did  to  the  children  he  did.  In  such  a  case,  circumstances 
outweighed  substance,  intangibles  defined  boundaries  that  objectively 
might  seem  violated. 

Where  literacy  and  letters  were  not  objectively  defined  but,  being  fluid 
in  meaning  and  connotation,  were  dependent  on  the  contexts  in  which 
they  were  embedded,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  agents  of  literacy  were 
similarly  dependent.  For  the  grammarian  this  meant  that  his  profession 
was  marked  off  both  by  objectively  definable  skills  (knowledge  of  correct 
speech,  the  explication  of  the  poets)  and  by  nontechnical — what  we  might 
regard  as  nonprofessional — considerations.  As  we  see  from  the  granufiafici 
of  Bordeaux,  the  latter  were  no  less  important  in  defining  the  gram- 
marian's position.  The  differentiation  of  his  profession  coincided  with 
and  was  determined  by  the  differentiation  of  his  skills;  but  the  differentia- 
tion of  his  profession  also  coincided  with  and  was  determined  by  the 

51.  See  Chap.  In.  44. 

52.  On  the  gramrr.afiii  Burdigalenses,  see  Appendix  4. 

53.  Cf.  above  n.  35,  on  liHerae  at  ler.  C.  Ruiin.  1.30. 

54.  Auson.  Lpist.  ll.bli.,  with  which  compare  Raster,  "Notes"  333,  on 
Augustine  as  grammarian. 
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social  differentiation  of  the  world  around  him — with  consequences  that 
a  modern  eye,  accustomed  to  seeing  a  profession  in  terms  of  its  technical 
attributes,  might  overlook  or  misjudge. The  grammarian  was  who  he 
was  not  only  because  he  possessed  the  traditional  skills  of  his  craft  but 
also  because  he  taught  in  circumstances  and  served  a  clientele  defined  by 
a  traditional  structure  of  prestige  and  privilege.  It  is  as  though  a  phy- 
sician's profession  today  were  partly  defined  by  his  traditionally  serving 
patients  of  a  certain  social  status. 

Yet^  another  point  of  view  is  possible.  Because  he  stood  at  the  boundary 
of  liberal  letters,  the  grammarian  was  in  an  ambiguous  position.  Aldiough 
he  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  next  figure  in  the  sequence  of 
liberal  education,  the  teacher  of  rhetoric — there  would  ordinarily  be  little 
opportunity  to  confuse  their  classrooms—the  same  statement  cannot  be 
made  so  flatly  concerning  the  grammarian  and  the  teachers  of  letters 
outside  the  liberal  schools.  With  some  grammarians'  instruction  descend- 
ing to  the  level  of  the  latter  and  the  instruction  of  some  of  the  latter 
rising  to  the  level  of  the  grammarian,  and  in  view  of  the  fluidity  of 
letters,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  same  general  style— "agent  of  letters" 
(i.e.,  teachen  ypomjoiuinriq,  liUtraior) — is  often  used  of  both.'^ 

In  a  world  of  limited  and  varied  literacy,  the  grammarian's  professio 
litterarum  was  only  one  among  a  number  of  competing  educational  forms, 
each  offering  its  own  competence  and  status,  even  power.  Those  who 
stood  outside  the  literary  culture  of  prestige  not  only  were  able  to  live 
productive  lives  but  might  have  a  freedom  of  movement  extraordinary 
in  itself  and  repugnant,  if  not  threatening,  to  those  loyal  to  traditional 
structures  of  privilege. 

Among  the  more  familiar  examples  of  such  freedom  are  the  stenog- 
raphers {notarii,  "notaries")  who  provide  some  of  the  more  spectacular 
instances  of  social  mobility  in  the  fourth  century.'^  Practicing  a  form  of 
literacy  distinct  from  liberal  letters  and  traditionally  reserved  for  men  of 
humble  origins,  the  notaries  were  increasingly  drawn  into  the  imperial 
service  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  meeting  the  bureaucracy's 
need  for  more  and  more  clerks.  They  thus  merged  with  the  new  aristoc- 
racy of  service;  and  in  particular  those  who  worked  close  to  the  emperor — 

55.  For  example,  Jouai,  Magistraat  32ff.,  correctly  recognized  the  different 
functions  of  the  gnmrnoHci  of  Bordeaux  but  had  to  make  the  (fotinction  inteliigiUe 

by  singling  out  one  set  as  "de  'echte'  grammatici,"  against  the  evidence.  The 
situation  is  clearly  and  firmly  described  by  Booth,  "Elementary  Education"  6&, 

56.  See  Appendix  2 

57.  For  the  following,  on  the  notaries,  their  status,  and  their  relation  to 
liberal  culture,  see  Marrou,  Htstoiiv^  44BfFv  CkrisHtma  tempora  SSfiF.;  Wolf,  Schid' 
wesen  53ff.;  Petit,  Libanius  363fif.,  tludianls  80;  A.  H.  M.  Jones,  "Social  Background" 
28f .,  LRE  572&.;  Liebeschuetz,  Antioch  242f.;  Hopkins,  "Elite  Mobility"  114. 
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the  notaries  of  the  sacred  consistory,  for  example— drew  power  from 
the  contact,  profiting  from  an  access  few  could  match,  being  entrusted 
with  extraordinary  commissions^  and  enjoying  a  corresponding  mobility 
as  they  rose  to  higher  office  and  wealth.  A  man  like  Libanius — who 
thought  of  access  to  power  as  a  commodity  reserved  for  his  students  or 
men  much  like  them,  emerging  from  the  urban  upper  classes  and  passing 
through  the  schools  into  a  network  of  friends — could  find  the  phenom- 
enal rise  of  such  parvenu  clerks  repellent  on  several  levels.  It  was,  for 
one  thing,  a  victory  of  lechnicite  over  humanism  and  the  traditional  culture 
of  letters.**  To  a  man  whose  life  was  anchored  by  his  daily  contact  with 
the  ancients,  the  notary's  craft  could  represent  the  ultimate  plunge  of 
literacy  into  shapelessness  and  transience.  More  galling  still  was  the 
diminution  of  his  own  privilege,  which  he  perceived  as  following  from 
the  notary's  circumventing  the  traditional  structure  of  prestige. Such 
disgruntlement  had  a  predictable  outcome:  the  upper  classes  coopted  the 
notary's  position. After  the  mid-fourth  century,  the  elite  managed  to 
win  for  itselt  the  access  to  the  emperor  that  notaries  of  humble  origins 
had  previously  enjoyed.  The  status  stenography  could  provide  made  learn- 
ing notarial  skills  along  with  liberal  letters  in  an  upper-class  education 
not  only  desirable  but  even  respectable.*'  By  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  title  of  notary  became  virtually  honorary.** 

A  figure  comparable  to  the  notary,  if  less  well  known,  is  the  auto- 
didact.^  Like  the  notary  in  his  heyday,  the  successfid  autodidact  appeared 
to  prosper  independently  of  traditional  structures  and  was  subject  to  the 
disgruntled  attacks  of  men  who  identified  with  those  structures:  talking 
about  a  man  of  humble  origins  who  became  an  advocate  by  haunting  the 
tribunals  and  went  on  to  gain  wealth  and  office,  Libanius  sounded  much 
the  same  as  he  did  when  heaping  contempt  on  arrivish  stenographers.^ 

58.  Cf.  Marrou  and  Petit  as  cited  in  the  preceding  note. 

59.  '  Perceived"  is  used  here  advisedly:  since  we  know  that  Libanius's  com- 
plaints  are  exaggerated  (hb  own  students  continued  to  prosper;  cf .  the  remarks 
of  Petit,  Ubanius  368fF.,  ^UidiarUs  83),  it  was  evidently  the  mere  thought  of  such 
dmimvention  that  stung,  as  much  as  its  effects 

60.  Cf.  Hopkins,  "Elite  Mobility"  114,  comparing  the  displacement  of  freed- 
men  by  equites  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  in  the  early  empire. 

61.  See,  e.g.,  Amm.  Marc.  29.1.8,  on  Theodorus  in  the  West;  Hauser-Meury, 
Prosopographie  131,  on  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Nicobulus  in  the  East.  A 
similar  mixture  is  implied  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centiiry  by  the  early 
career  of  loannes  Lydus;  see  Part  11  no.  92. 

62.  The  real  work  of  the  notaries  was  done  by  a  smaller  number  than  bore 
the  title,  or  by  other  functionaries  in  the  bureaucracy:  see  Jones,  LR£  574. 

63.  I  know  of  no  comprehensive  study  of  this  interesting  type. 

64.  Or.  62.46ff.  on  Heliodorus;  directly  comparable  with  Or.  42.23-24,  the 
rogues'  gallery  of  men  who  rose  through  stenography. 
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In  the  eyes  of  the  expert  who  had  painstakingly  acquired  his  skill  within 
the  confine';  of  his  cultural  tradition,  the  autodidact  was  an  intruder/' 
an  eccentric  talent  succeeding  through  mother  wit  alone/*^  disturbingly 
unencumbered  by  the  forms  through  which  expertise  was  customarily 

attained. 

To  be  thus  unencumbered  meant  one's  achievement  was  intensely 
personal;  at  the  same  time  it  necessarily  meant  one's  position  was  isolated 
and  exposed.  In  this  lonely  distinction  the  autodidact  was  unlike  the 
notary.  In  place  of  a  prestigious  tradition,  the  notary  had  his  institutional 
niche  and  the  power  it  could  provide;  but  from  his  first  appearance,  the 
autodidact  commonly  found  validation  in  another  source.  The  claim  of 
the  bard  Phemius,  "I  am  self-taught  laftroSiSoKTO^],  and  the  god  has 
implanted  in  my  wits  songs  of  aU  kinds/'^^  is  echoed  in  the  epitaph  of  a 
literary  man  "whose  life  was  all-pure,  whom  the  Muse  made  self- 
taught"**  and  even  in  the  epitaph  of  a  woman  "excelling  in  her  devotion 
to  her  husband/  for  Athena  herself  made  her  self-taught  in  her  accom- 
plishments/'^ The  charismatic  claim  at  once  asserts  a  splendid  singularity 
and  draws  back  from  affirming  a  purely  personal  achievement,  revealing 
the  tendency  inherent  in  afrcoSiSaKTO^  for  the  meaning  "self-taught"  to 
fall  together  with  "untaught" — owing  nothing  to  human  mediators — 
and  hence  with  "god-taught."  The  autodidact,  in  this  sense,  embodies 
the  claim  of  natural  knowledge,  standing  outside  or  above  ordiiuury 
human  culture,  like  the  man  who,  "mastered  by  no  constraint  of  human- 
kind, but  educated  by  the  providence  of  the  gods,  acquired  an  incompar- 
able, natural  Hit.,  "self-generated":  auio<pufj^]  wisdom."^"  Such  a  figure 

65.  The  implied  attitude  of  Libanius  in  Or.  62.46ff.  For  other  fields,  cf.  Galen 
Thra$.  46  (3.97. 16ff.  Marquardt-Muelier-Heimreich),  the  attack  on  an  unnamed 
a0io6i6aKTo^  (probably  Theon  of  Alexandria);  and  the  attacks  of  Simplicius  on 
loannes  Philoponus  quoted  in  Part  II  no*  118. 

66.  On  the  dominant  nuance  of  Greek  auroSiSaicco^  as  connoting  one  who 
knows  a  thing  instinctively  or  by  mother  wit  (and  so  approaching  "untaught/' 
d5i5aKTO(;),  5Pe  Nock,  "Orphism"  306,  309  (=  Stewart,  ed..  Essays  1.507f.,  510), 
and  further  below. 

67.  Homer  Od.  22.347f. 

68.  Bull.  ep.  1973,  475  no.  1  (Cremna  (Pisidial),  lines  5f. 

69  CVl  791  (s.III  /  s.IV?,  Syracuse),  lines  7f.;  the  subfect  of  the  verses  was, 

interestingly,  a  Christian. 

70.  lAOSPE  1.42  (s.lli  mit.,  Olbia),  lines  llf.  Cf.  the  epithet  GeodidaKio^ 
applied  to  Ammonius  Saccas  by  Hierodes  ap.  fhot,  BtU.  cod.  214  (3.126.1ff. 

Henry),  cod.  250  (7.191.30ff.  Henry);  and  IGVR  3.1480,  where  the  subject  of  the 

epitaph  claims  f  lr|v  noir.iv  Bf.mq  ^5i5dx6r|v.  Because  of  the  state  of  the  stone, 

just  what  the  speaker  was  divinely  taught  to  do  or  make  (evidently  the  thing 
referred  to  as  a  singular  gift  in  the  next  verse,  t\^oi  6t  ^6v(p  toSe  dibpov)  is 
unknown. 
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approximates  the  god  who  is  "natural,  untaught'V*  he  has  knowledge 
directly  and  immediately,  like  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  who  "knew  all  lan- 
guages, having  learned  not  a  one."'* 

The  socially  mobile  notary  had  joined  his  skill  with  an  undeniable 
institutional  source  of  power  and  prestige  and  had  thus  circumvented 
the  traditional  route  to  elite  status.  The  charismatic  autodidact  vaulted 
over  human  institutions  and  traditions  in  a  triumphant  display  of  spiritual 
mobility.  The  one  troubled  the  literary  culture  of  prestige  until  he  was 
tamed  by  it;  the  other  was  most  evidently  associated  with  Christianity, 
which  emerged  in  the  fourth  century  as  the  second  culture  of  prestige. 
When  we  turn  to  the  two  great  traditions,  we  will  see  how  the  history 
of  the  grammarian's  profession  in  the  classical  literary  culture  was 
marked  by  tensions  and  cooptation  much  like  the  experience  of  the 
notary,  and  how  the  charismatic  self-taught  (untaught,  god*taught)  man 
stood  near  the  center  of  the  relations  between  the  grammarian  and  the 
Christian  culture  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 


INDEPENDENCE  AND  CONSTRAINT:  GOOD  AND 

BAD  GRAMMARIANS  AND  THE  POWER  Of  CONVENTION 

In  Book  14,  Chapter  5  of  his  Attic  Nights,  Aulus  Gellius  presents  a 
curious  spectacle.  Two  eminent  Roman  grammarians  are  engaged  in  a 
heated  public  argument,  all  but  coming  to  blows  over  the  correct  vocative 
form  of  the  adjective  egregius:  first  one,  then  the  other  presses  the  claims 
of  his  rationalized  account  (ratio)  or  rule  {definilio),  then  back  again;  no 
end  in  sight.  With  a  shrug  and  a  sniff  Gellius  withdraws:  ''But  since . . . 
their  competition  was  going  on  at  quite  some  length,  I  did  not  judge  it 
worth  my  while  to  listen  longer  to  those  same,  weU-known  arguments, 
and  left  them  yelling  and  battling."  The  incident  is  intended  to  amuse 
and  appall,  as  each  grammarian  clings  to  his  ruHo  as  though  his  life 
depended  on  it,  in  a  display  of  emotion  and  egotism  at  once  unseemly 
and  boring. 

The  episode,  like  so  many  in  Gellius,  involves  a  competition  for  prestige 
centering  on  the  literary  culture.  Explicitly,  the  contestants  are  the  two 

71.  auTocpuric;,  dcSiiSaKXOi;,  6|.iriTo:)p,  doTU(pc/viKTOc:  cf.  Lactant.  Inst.  1.7,  with 
the  oracle  of  Oenoanda  (Bean,  journeys  no.  37),  and  with  the  comment  on  the 
epithets  by  Robert,  "Orade"  S97ff. 

72.  Philost.  V.  Apoll.  1.19,  with  Euseb.  Caes.  C.  HUnclem  9;  the  latter  rejects 

Apollcmius's  claim  of  f\  xfov  (prnvtrtv  hnacs(bv  ai)TO(jn  f]c  ktii  ni  ToSifiaicToc  qi'  vxaK; 
and  its  implied  Orici  iSuvajiic;.  Cf.  Aug.  C.  Acad.  l.lo.lSft.,  the  debate  on  the 
wisdom  of  Albicerius,  who  could  quote  Vergil  "although  he  had  scarcely  ever 
seen  a  grammarian's  school  in  passing." 
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grammarians,  each  with  his  professional  authority  invested  in  his  own 
ratio.  But  Geilius's  dismissal  implies  the  larger  competition  played  out  in 
the  Attic  Nights  as  whole:  Gellius  and  his  learned  friends  versus  the 
vulgus  semidodum,  "the  common  run  of  half-educated  men,"  to  which  the 
"half-educated  grammarian"  {scmidodus  grammaticus)  belongs.^'  In  various 
vignettes  the  grammarians  thrust  themselves  and  their  learning  forward 
only  to  be  embarrassed  by  their  betters;  they  are  consistently  losers  in 
the  competition  for  a  place  in  the  "aristocracy  of  letters."^*  This  com- 
petition, its  tensions,  and  its  resolutions  are  perhaps  most  responsible 
for  shaping  the  grammarian's  relations  as  a  professional  teacher  with 
men  of  culture  at  large  and  for  defining  the  image  of  the  grammarian  in 
the  literary  tradition  from  the  early  empire  onward. 

In  this  section,  then,  we  will  briefly  trace  the  origins  and  consequences 
of  this  competition.  Along  the  way  we  will  see  how  the  early  gram- 
marians were  able  to  claim  a  place  in  the  world  of  liberal  letters  through 
their  technical  skills;  how  the  social  and  cultural  elite  regarded  the  rise  of 
the  profession;  how  once  the  profession  and  its  skills  were  established 
the  elite  coopted  them;  and  how  as  a  result  the  elite's  conventional 
values  limited  the  profession's  independence. 

Of  course  for  competition  there  must  be  competitors.  The  gram- 
marians were  latecomers  to  the  contest,  owing  their  position  to  the 
gradual  emergence  of  the  Roman  schools  of  liberal  letters  as  institutions 
distinct  from  the  family,  where  the  education  of  the  upper  dasses  had 
long  been  embedded. Appearing  at  Rome  from  the  late  second  century 
B.C.,  the  grammarians  over  the  course  of  the  next  century  slowly  dis- 
engaged themselves  from  the  great  households  to  which  they  were 
formally  tied  as  slaves  and  freedmen  or  on  which  as  men  of  otherwise 
humble  origin  they  were  wholly  dependent.  Like  the  teachers  of  rhetoric, 
the  grammarians  began  opening  their  own  schools  from  about  100  B.C. 
and  gradually  became  identified  as  the  teachers  of  children  in  language 

73.  Vulgus  semidoc turn:  NA  1.7.17.  Semidodus  grammaticus:  15.9.6. 

74.  For  the  grammatici,  apart  from  the  passages  cited  above  and  below,  see 
esp.  NA  4.1,  5.4,  6.17,  8.10  praef.,  13.31, 16.6, 18.6, 19.10,  20.10.  For  the  most 
important  exception,  Geilius's  teacher  Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  see  below,  pp.  59- 

60.  The  place  of  letters  in  the  larger  competition  for  prestige  and  social  standing 
among  Geilius's  contemporaries  is  well  described  by  Champlin,  Pronto  45ff., 
esp.  49. 

75.  On  the  development  of  the  grammarian's  school  at  Rome,  see  recently 
Bonner,  Education  37ff.;  and  esp  Booth,  "Appearance."  On  competition  within 
the  aristocracy  as  a  spur  to  thi>  emergence  of  the  liberal  schools,  see  the  sensible 
remarks  of  Wallace-Hadrill,  Suetonius  30ff.  For  the  idea  of  structural  differentiation 
applied  to  education  in  a  systematic  account  of  institutional  change,  see  Hopluns, 
Conquerors  76ff.  The  present  dlscuMion,  less  concerned  with  the  reasons  for  the 
differentiation,  takes  as  its  starting  point  the  fact  that  it  did  occur. 
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and  literature/^  In  general,  we  can  say  that  structural  differentiation  had 
gone  as  far  as  it  would  go  by  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  a.d.  By 
that  time  the  grammarian's  school  was  formally  separate  both  from  the 
family  and  from  other  educational  institutions^  the  rhetorician's  school 
within  the  field  of  liberal  studies  and  the  school  of  letters  outside/' 

These  changes  did  not  occur  without  friction  between  old  and  new.  In 
their  earliest,  most  explicit  form  the  tensions  of  competition  had  as  their 
focus  the  new  institution  that  impinged  most  on  public  life.  In  a  decree 
of  92  B.C.  the  censors  attempted  to  close  the  schools  of  Latin  rhetoric  on 
the  grounds  that  they  contradicted  the  "habit  and  custom  of  the  elders" 
{consuetudo  ac  nm  nmorum)-7^  the  mos,  we  can  infer,  was  the  novitiate  of 
the  forum  (Hrocinium  fori),  the  traditional  form  of  apprenticeship  for 
public  life,  through  which  the  prospective  man  of  affairs  attached  himself 
as  a  youth  to  an  established  figure,  learning  how  to  act  and  speak  as  he 
followed  his  model  and  watched  him  go  about  his  business.  By  its  nature 
the  tirocinium  was  part  of  a  closed  and  rigid  system  that  monopolized 
entry  to  a  civic  career.  Access  depended  heavily  on  the  ascribed  status  of 
the  participants  and  the  connections  of  family  and  friendship,  and  its 
methods  were  informal,  based  upon  the  personal  relationship  between 
the  younger  and  the  older  man.  The  schools  of  rhetoric,  offering  wider 
access  to  an  important  skill,  threatened  the  monopoly  and  provoked  the 
(fruitless)  attempt  at  repression. 

Probably  because  the  grammarian's  connection  with  public  life  was 
always  less  direct  than  the  rhetorician's,  similar  tensions  involving  the 
grammarian's  school  were  less  dramatic  in  their  appearance  and  longer 
in  coming.  In  fact,  the  most  overt  and  sustained  reactions  did  not  begin 
until  the  first  century  a.d.,  when  the  grammarian  had  already  settled 
into  his  institutional  niche  and  had  begun  explicitly  to  stake  out  language 

76.  On  the  freedmen  and  slaves  as  grammarians,  see  now  Christes,  Sklavcn. 
For  dependence  and  disengagement,  see  esp.  the  cases  of  Antonius  Gnipho  and 
Lenaeus  (Suet.  Cramm.  7,  15).  On  schools  of  rhetoric,  see  below,  n.  78.  On  the 
date,  and  on  the  gradual  identification  with  the  education  of  younger  diildren, 
see  esp.  Booth,  "Appearance"  123f.  Suetonius's  statement  (Gramm.  3.3)  that  at 
certain  times  {Icmporibus  quibusdam)  there  were  more  than  twenty  schools  of 
grammar  at  Rome  is  unfortunately  vague  in  its  chronology,  but  it  must  refer  to 
a  period  well  into  the  first  century  B.C. 

77.  On  the  different  kinds  of  schoob,  see  Chap.  1  n.  44;  for  limitations  on 
the  differentiation  from  the  school  of  letters  see  "Some  Variable  Definitions" 
above. 

78.  Suet.  Gramm.  25.2,  specifying  Latin  rhetoricians  with  their  own  schools 
(ludi),  thus  different  from  tlie  more  general  SC  de  philoiophis  el  de  rhelorihus  of  Ibl 
B.C.  (Suet.  Gramm.  25.1;  Cell.  Ni4  15.11.1);  on  the  opening  of  the  schools  of 
rhetoric  in  the  first  decade  of  s  i  b  c.  and  iot  the  interpretation  erf  the  edict  of  92 
B.C.  that  follows,  see  Schmidt,  "Anfange." 
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as  his  area  of  expertise:  it  is  possible  here  to  glimpse  the  causes  and 
effects,  as  the  profession's  differentiation  fostered  and  was  reinforced  by 
the  development  of  a  specialized  skill,  with  repercussions  in  the  literary 
culture  more  broadly.  A  grammarian's  claim  to  stand  against  Tiberius 
and  control  Latinity  by  limiting  words'  "citizenship"''^  and,  in  Nero's 
reign,  Seneca's  sarcastic  reference  to  the  grammarians  as  the  "guardians 
of  Latin  speech"***  mark  out  the  period  when  the  grammarian  became 
identified  in  his  own  mind  and  in  others'  eyes  as  the  agent  of  linguistic 
control.  It  is  not  accidental  that  the  first  comprehensive  ars  appears  in 
Latin  during  this  same  period,  composed  by  the  professional  grammarian 
Remmius  Palaemon  and  providing  the  model  for  future  handbooks.'* 
Intellectual  history  here  catches  up  with  institutional  and  social  history: 
the  ars  defined  and  codified  the  professional's  expertise,  the  systematic 
analysis  and  the  rules  that  were  hb  special  exceUence,  and  so  helped 
install  the  grammarian  in  a  cultural  system  to  which  he  was  a  newcomer. 

In  this  conservative  milieu,  the  grammarian's  rules  can  still  seem  novel 
to  Gellius  a  century  later,  when  he  turns  an  unfriendly  gaze  on  "those 
who  pay  homage  to  the  new-fangled  conventions  [nova  insHtuta]  of  the 
grammaHci  as  though  they  were  the  sacred  objects  of  sacred  precincts 
[xeii^vcDV  ifipd]."®*  Yet  Gellius's  impatient  disdain  here  clearly  has  a 
meaning  different  from  what  he  intended.  His  characterization  really 
shows  how  far  the  grammarians  had  progressed:  it  recognizes  both  the 
validity  the  common  run  of  educated  men  attributed  to  the  new-fangled 
conventions  and  the  prestige  those  conventions'  makers  had  come  to 
enjoy. 

This  common  grant  of  validity  and  prestige  had  several  results.  If  two 
grammarians  battling  over  the  fine  points  of  morphology  are  burlesque 
figures,  the  comedy  nonetheless  has  a  truth  at  its  core:  the  rival  grammar- 
ians cling  as  if  for  life  each  to  his  own  rule  because  their  lives — insofar 
as  these  were  identified  with  professional  and  cultural  status — did  indeed 
depend  on  the  rules.  At  the  same  time,  for  literary  men  who  would 
stand  apart  from  the  common  run,  the  grammatici  became  figures  with 
whom  they  must  reckon  and  from  whom  they  might  distinguish  them- 

79.  See  Chap.  1  n.  16;  cf .  n.  113  below. 

80.  Ep.  95.65.  See  also  Ep.  108.30ff.,  Seneca's  contempt  for  the  grammarians, 
as  figures  concerned  only  with  linguistic  detail;  and  cf.  £p.  58.l£f.,  on  "wasting 
one's  time  with  a  grammarian.'' 

81.  On  the  influence  of  Palaemon's  adiievonent,  see  Barwidc,  Renmim  146ff., 
236ff.  On  previous  artes  at  Rome  as  early  as  the  Sullan  age,  and  so  within  a 
generation  of  the  introduction  of  the  grammarian's  schoot  see  Barwicl(#  ilrid. 
109£f.,  229ff.,  with,  e.g.,  Bonner,  Education  55. 

82.  hIA  17.2.15.  Note  also  Gellius's  contempt  for  lurba  grammaticorum  novicia 
at  NA  11.1.5;  and  cf .  NA  16.7.13,  isti  namcH  smiaodi. 
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selves.  Writing  on  the  language  as  a  learned  amateur  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  the  elder  Pliny  could  foresee  ^at  his  work  would  provoke  the 
grammarians,  and  he  registered  a  combative  glee  when  hfe  fyrediction 
proved  correct.*'  A  generation  later,  the  literary  guru  Valerius  Prohus 
self-consciously  set  himself  apart  from  the  ordinary  professional  gram- 
marian: Ptobus  had  followers  (rather  than  pupils),  three  or  four  of  whom 
he  would  admit  to  his  home  of  an  afternoon  (not  meet  in  larger  groups, 
in  a  classroom,  in  the  morning),  where  he  would  recline  (not  sit  in  a 
teacher's  cathedra)  and  hold  conversations  (not  deliver  lectures). It  is 
the  picture  of  an  intimate  and  elite  coterie,  gentlemen  meeting  in  an 
aristocracy  of  letters.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  this  picture  that  Probus  despised 
"those  rotten  rules  and  cesspools  of  grammar."*' 

Several  factors  aggravated  the  tensions  that  developed  over  the  course 
of  the  first  century  and  continued  into  the  next.  First,  there  was  the 
propaedeutic  paradox:  grammar  had  become  and  was  to  remain  the  first 
stage  in  a  liberal  education,  the  fundamentum  of  eloquence,  in  the  metaphor 
repeated  from  Quintilian  through  Cassiodorus;**  as  such,  it  was  both 
niggling  and  necessary.  At  the  end  of  the  first  century  Quintilian  still 
had  to  defend  grammar  against  the  view  that  it  was  "insubstantial  and 
jejune.  The  reasons  for  this  view  are  understandable.  Seemingly 
removed  from  the  concerns  worthy  of  gentlemen  by  its  immersion  in 
minutiae,  grammar  required  the  mastery  of  those  rotten  rules;  narrow 
and  achingly  technical,  it  summoned  up  the  old  distinction  between  the 
technician's  specialized  training  and  the  broad  culture  of  the  aristocratic 
ideal,  and  feU  decisively  on  the  side  of  the  former.^  But  because  of  the 
institutional  norms  and  cultural  expectations  that  had  developed  among 
the  elite,  grammar  was  also  unavoidable.  The  grammarian,  as  guardian, 
controlled  access  to  the  language  and  the  education  one's  peers  valued. 

83.  NH  praef.  28. 

84.  Suet.  Gramni.  24.2,  with  Grisart,  "Valerius"  385.  On  the  connotations  of 
"follower"  isectator)  in  particular,  see  below,  with  n.  107. 

05.  The  phrases  appear  in  the  anecdote  preserved  at  Cell.  NA  13.2.1:  finUunus 
illas  praerancidas  et  fehdinas  gratnmaiicas. 

86.  Quintil.  Inst.  1.4.5;  Cassiod.  Var.  9.21.3. 

87.  Quintil.  InsL  1.4.5ff. 

88.  On  the  distinction,  see  the  recent  survey  of  Christes,  Bildung  15ff.,  196ff. 
The  narrowness  is  part  of,  e.g.,  Gellius's  contempt  for  the  smUiocH:  for  the 
narrowness  of  the  grammarian  vs.  the  broader  culture  of  the  ideal,  see  esp.  NA 
20.10.  Note  that  Quintilian's  review  of  the  grammarian's  tasks,  Inst.  1.4-8,  dwells 
on  his  linguistic  instruction;  the  culturally  more  inclusive  task  of  enarratio  is 
considered  only  in  the  latter  part  of  1.8.  Contrast  Florus's  attempt  to  put  a  fair 
face  on  the  grammarian's  pn^^essio  lUUranm,  concentrating  wholly  on  the  ethical 
content  of  the  instruction  and,  at  least  as  his  text  is  now  preserved,  ignoring  the 
linguistic-technical:  cf .  Chap.  1  n.  5. 
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His  institutional  place  by  itself  made  the  grammarian  a  consequential 
figure  endowed  with  power  and  respectability  as  a  cultural  authority,  and 
his  mastery  of  the  language  gave  him  a  conceptual  power  that  even  those 
who  might  despise  his  pedantry  were  unwilling  to  abandon  themselves.*^ 
Yet  the  grammarians  were  not  obviously  or  unambiguously  gentlemen, 
worthy  of  this  power:  they  were  by  and  large  stigmatized  for  taking 
fees,^  and — especially  at  Rome,  in  the  early  first  century  —  they  were 
still  comparable  in  their  humble  social  origins  to  the  grammarians  of  the 
preceding  century.  As  competitors,  they  were  at  once  worthy  in  their 
cultural  standing  and  unworthy  in  their  persons.  Remmius  Palaemon  is 
emblematic  of  such  circumstances,  a  grotesque  in  the  eyes  of  the  upper 
classes.  Bom  a  slave,  he  originally  learned  the  lowly  craft  of  weaving 
(the  story  went),  and  got  his  first  taste  of  letters  by  accompanying  his 
mistress's  son  to  school;  he  then  taught  as  a  freedman  at  Rome,  where 
his  school  brought  him  yearly  earnings  equivalent  to  a  knight's  census, 
and  an  estate.  All  his  wealth  went  to  satisfy  his  taste  for  luxury  and  his 
lusts;  because  of  his  vices,  Tiberius  and  Claudius  warned  students  ofiF 
his  school,  but  without  effect.  Vergil,  he  claimed,  had  used  the  name 
"Palaemon"  in  his  work  {Eel  3.50ff.)  because  he  had  foreseen  that 
Palaemon  himself  would  one  day  be  the  greatest  scholar  of  poetry. 
Varro— a  Roman  senator  and  the  greatest  scholar  of  Latin  before  him— 
he  called  a  pig.^' 

The  sketch  is  familiar:  it  is  the  standard  picture  of  the  arrogant  and 
depraved  parvenu.  With  some  adjustment,  this  image  of  Palaemon  could 
be  superimposed  on  the  caricatures  of  wealthy  and  powerful  freedmen 
from  the  first  century,  especially  in  the  imperial  service,  or  of  the 
suddenly  risen  notarii  from  the  fourth.  In  each  case  the  picture  appears 
when  competition  for  honor  has  been  aggravated  by  the  inconsistent 
status  of  some  of  the  competitors,  men  who  might  enjoy  prestige  in  one 

89.  Thus  grammar's  multa  rerum  subiilitas,  quae . . .  exercere  altissimam  quoque 
erudUUmm  ac  scienHam  possU  Qnst.  1.4.6),  provides  Quintilian  with  the  bait  to 
entice  those  qui  hatu  artem  iff  Imuem  atque  ietunam  cavillantur;  thus,  too,  Gellius 
often  uses  the  grammarian's  argument  from  ratio,  despite  his  general  disdain  for 
grammatici.  Compare,  from  a  later  period,  Syrian.  Comm.  in  Hermog.  (Spengel, 
RJtd.  Gr.  16:2.47.11f.  Rabe),  partially  adapting  the  grammarian's  pedantry,  Xekio- 
Xoyia,  to  the  ICoXufloOia  befitting  a  rhetorician. 

90.  Cf.  Dahlmann,  Kleine  Schriften  256  (and  add  Suet.  Gramm.  3;  Dio  Chrys. 
Or.  7.114);  Hopkins,  Conquerors  124;  Booth,  Image"  5;  and  below,  n.  103.  In  his 
comment  on  Suet.  Gramm.  24.2,  numquam  enim  ita  docuit  [sc.  Probus\  ut  magistri 
pmnum  susHnent,  Gilsart  was  probably  correct  to  condude  ("Valerius"  385  n.  26) 
that  "la  phrase  veut  dire  que  Probus  ne  fut  jamais  un  fnftsmrul  exergant  son  art 
moyennani  salaire"  (Crisart's  emphasis).  On  change  aild  continuity  in  attitudes 
toward  payment,  see  Chap.  3  pp.  122-23. 

91.  Suet.  Gramm.  23;  cf .  most  recently  Christes,  Sklaven  98£f. 
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or  more  areas  (letters  and  wealth  for  Palaemon,  political  office  and  power 
for  the  natarii)  but  have  none  in  others  (birth  in  Palaemon's  case,  letters 
and  birth  in  the  case  of  the  nolarii),^* 

Which  features  of  our  picture  of  Palaemon  might  be  caricature  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  decide  here,^  nor  is  it  necessary  to  question  individual 
details.  The  overall  emphasis  speaks  for  itself:  it  betrays  the  tendency  of 
a  tradition  to  move  in  the  direction  of  cliche  and  to  resolve  awkward 
inconsistencies  by  imposing  a  single  image.  An  illustration  can  be  found 
close  to  hand.  One  can  gather  references  to  teachers  of  letters  in  the 
high  literary  tradition  from  Demosthenes  to  Libanius  and  emerge  with 
the  consistent  picture  of  a  thoroughly  humble  figure  with  no  claims  to 
status  in  any  form,  a  "gagne-petit  universellement  mepris^."^^  Nothing 
learned  from  these  sources  will  prepare  one  to  find,  for  example,  a 
teacher  of  letters  offering  a  substantial  dedication  to  the  goddess  Leto  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  on  equal  footing  with  a  rhetorician.'''^  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  tradition  is  wholly  wrong,  still  less  that  the 
liter.iry  references  are  simply  a  mindless  commonplace.  On  the  contrary, 
the  example  points  to  an  important  need  the  commonplace  meets,  offering 
the  reassuring  image  of  a  world  where  the  people  one  despises  are  really 
no  better  than  they  ought  to  be.  In  Palaemon's  case,  that  reassuring 
image  is  preserved,  at  very  least,  by  the  proportions  in  the  tradition 
Suetonius  retails  and  by  the  shape  it  takes  in  the  teUing.  In  the  long 
entry  on  Palaemon,  only  three  terse  clauses  are  devoted  to  his  cultural 
achievements;^  all  else  is  given  over  to  his  regrettable  mores.  His  main 
daim  to  achieved  status  is  thus  submerged;  his  other  potential  claim,  his 

92.  On  inconsistencies  in  status  and  their  consequences  for  the  imperial 
freedmen,  see  Weaver,  "Social  Mobility."  On  the  notarii,  see  above  "Some  Vari- 
able Definitions"  ad  fin. 

93.  Note  that  Suetonius's  phrasing  at  the  start  of  the  entry  {Gramm.  23.1: 
Q.  Remmius  Palaemon  Vicetinus  mulieris  verna  prima,  ut  ferunt,  lextrinum,  deinde  .  .  . 
litteraii  didicit;  cf  ferunt  at  ibid.  3  [below,  n.  Q8|)  should  suggest  that  the  account 
bears  the  stamp  of  gossip,  and  should  therefore  recommend  greater  caution  than 
is  usually  apparent  in  its  handling. 

94.  Marrou,  Histoire^  484.  For  references  to  teachers  of  letters,  see  the  a^ec- 
tions  of  Marrou,  ibid.  223;  Booth,  "Image"  2,  "Some  Suspect  Schoolmasters"; 
andcf.  Part  II  no.  241. 

95.  SB  1.680,  reconstruction  of  the  temple  wall  by  the  ypa^^iaiooiddoKaXo^ 
Petenephotes,  19  June  108  (prov.  unknown);  SB  5.8815,  a  dedication  of  the 
same  type  to  Isis,  30  Aug.  103  (Coptos)«  by  the  rhetorician  Didymus  son  of 
Theon. 

96.  Suet.  Gramm.  23. if.:  sed  capiebat  homines  cum  memoria  rerum  turn  facilitate 
sermonis:  nec  non  etiam  poemata  faciebat  ex  tempore,  scripsit  veto  variis  nec  vulgaribus 
metris.  Note  that  even  the  phrasing  here  seems  not  entirely  neutral:  atfnebat  = 
"charmed,"  "won  over,"  almost  "seduced."  With  the  brevity  here,  contrast  the 
sketch  of  Valerius  Probus,  Gramm.  24,  a  much  larger  prc^rtion  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  man's  scholarly  activity. 
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wealth,  is  tainted  by  association  with  his  inherent  vices.*^  In  sum,  he 
emerges  as  a  man  without  weight  or  substance,  ultimately  laughable.''® 

We  could  never  gauge  Palaemon's  contribution  to  grammar  from  the 
tradition  that  Seutonius  passes  along  to  us;  the  main  lines  of  that  tradi- 
tion aim  to  put  the  upstart  in  his  place.  He  is  a  bad  grammarian,  and  not 
in  the  sense  that  he  is  a  bad  scholar  (as  we  would  use  the  phrase,  to 
mean  that  he  is  bad  at  what  he  does)  but  because  he  is  a  bad  person — 
morally  defective,  unworthy  of  the  trust  placed  in  him  (recall  the  warn- 
ings of  Tiberius  and  Claudius)  and  surely  unworthy  of  his  spectacular 
success.  Not  for  the  last  time,  as  we  shall  see,  personal  and  ethical 
judgments  play  a  significant  part  in  determining  how  one  is  to  regard 
the  grammarian;  insofar  as  the  tale  of  Palaemon  is  remaricable,  it  is  so 
because  ethical  judgment  seems  to  play  the  only  part.  The  matter  is 
thereby  simplified  considerably. 

Things  would  not,  however,  always  be  so  simple,  as  the  AHU  Nights 
shows.  The  competition  informing  so  mudi  o(  that  work  is,  to  be  sure, 
predictably  resolved  by  the  revelation  that  one's  competitors — including 
many  bad  grammarians — are  laughable  and  unworthy.  But  for  Gellius, 
writing  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  the  competition  is 
complex:  there  are  no  blatant  inconsistencies  of  status;  the  villains  cannot 
easily  be  caricatured  and  dismissed  as  arriviste  grotesques,  and  their  claims 
to  learning  receive  close  attention.  Thus  the  portraits  of  the  bad  gram- 
marians also  become  complex  as  their  lapses  in  learning  are  drawn  in  to 
complement  and  highlight  their  lapses  in  mores. 

This  complexity  has  much  to  do  with  how  the  social  composition  of 
the  profession  changed,  and  that  change  in  turn  is  a  measure  of  how 
prestigious  the  grammarian's  role  had  become.  From  the  late  first  and 
early  second  century  onward,  the  profession  began  to  attract  members 
of  the  respectable  classes.  This  was  a  familiar  process:  the  elite  habitually 
claimed  positions  that  were  worth  holding,  "pulling  the  ladder  up  after 
themselves."^  The  grammalici  who  appear  in  Gellius's  work  as  despised 
rivals  for  a  place  in  the  aristocracy  of  letters  would  probably  not  have 
had  social  origins  radically  different  from  Gellius's  own.^*^  The  competi- 
tion takes  place  more  nearly  among  peers,  which  probably  made  it  only 

97.  His  wealth  is  mentioned  only  to  provide  a  measure  for  his  luxuria:  Gramm, 
23.2,  luxuriae  Ha  indulsit  ut  saepius  in  die  lavaret,  nec  sujjiceret  sumptibus,  quamquam  ex 
schola  quadringem  annua  caperd,  a£  non  muUo  minus  ex  re  familiari. 

98.  The  entry  ends  (Gramm.  23.3)  with  a  foke  handed  down  (fenmt)  at 
Palaemon's  expense,  concerning  his  libuUnes, 

99.  Cf.  Hopkins,  "Elite  Mobility." 

100.  On  Gellius's  vita,  to  be  set  in  the  middle  range  of  good  society,  see 
Holford-Strevens,  'Towards  a  ChronolQgy."  It  is  significant  that  although  the 
gmmnuHd  are  spared  little  In  the  NA,  none  is  skewered  (or  his  social  origins.  Q 
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more  tense  and  difficult  and  no  doubt  influenced  the  strategy  Gellius 
chose. 

In  anecdote  after  anecdote  Gellius  shows  that  whatever  their  claims  or 
pretensions,  most  grammarians  were  nonetheless  neither  scholars  nor 
gentlemen.  Their  main  claims  to  cultural  standing— their  control  of  the 
language,  and  especially  their  rules— are  repeatedly  deflated,  and  their 
intellectual  failure  is  usually  combined  with  ethical  lapse  and  social 
catastrophe.  The  grammarian  who  misguidedly  trusts  in  his  skill  and 
arrogantly  claims  center  stage  is  reduced  to  "blushing  and  sweating" 
before  his  betters.'*'*  Or,  as  in  the  anecdote  earlier  described, ^''^  the 
grammarians  make  an  absurd  and  regrettable  spectacle  of  themselves, 
not  just  engaging  in  an  undignified  public  wrangle  (that  would  be  bad 
enough)  but  wrangling  over  something  Gellius  can  dismiss  as  old  hat. 
Or,  in  a  direct  confrontation  with  Gellius,  an  unbecomingly  boastful 
fellow  {homo  inepte  gloriosus)  must  finally  cover  his  embarrassed  ignorance 
with  a  self-important  (but  self-destructive)  defense,  "That's  no  small 
question  you  ask;  1  don't  teach  that  sort  of  thing  for  free":  his  desperate 
retreat  into  professional  status  is  simply  the  finishing  touch  in  a  picture 
of  cultural  and  ethical  inferiority. Or,  meeting  another  contentious 
grammarian,  Gellius  amuses  himself  by  coolly  making  up  his  own  rule 
if  initio  fida)  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  suit  his  argument  and  sends 
the  grammarian  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear:  the  rule  is  false,  Gellius  says, 
but  you  cannot  prove  it  is.'***  The  implications  are  of  course  disastrous: 
SO  far  as  the  grammarian's  precious  rules  are  concerned,  anyone  can 
play  the  game,  with  no  authentic  claim  to  validity;  and  without  the 
claim,  there  remain  only  those  rotten  rules  and  cesspools  of  grammar 
that  Probus  had  denounced,  and  the  grammarian's  silly  and  arrogant 
pedantry,  which  Greek  epigrammatists  had  satirized  at  Rome  still  earlier 
in  the  first  century.*^' 

Yet  such  vignettes  tell  only  part  of  the  story.  They  report  easy  victories 
over  faceless  grammarians,  but  they  do  not  convey  the  importance  that 
Gellius  attributed  to  grammar  itself.  That  was  a  serious  business  for 


assume  here,  as  elsewhere  in  my  comments  on  Gellius,  that  the  details  in  his 
vignettes  can  claim  verisimilitude  when  they  are  not  strictly  historical,  and  that 
when  historical  they  are  subject  to  the  improvement  of  Gellius 's  literary  art.)  On 
the  grammarians'  origiits  in  this  period,  see  now  also  Wallace-Hadrill,  Sudmius 
38f. 

101.  NA  19.10. 

102.  NA  14.5. 

103.  NA  13.3.3;  cf.  18.14.1  (the  contempt  for  a  iactator  quispiam  et  venditator 
Sallusliaruu  kcHonh,  who  is  contrasted  with  Sulpidus  Apollinaris)  and  n.  90  above. 

104.  NA  15.9.6ff. 

105  Cf  esp  Anth.  Gr.  11.321  (Philippus),  with  11.347;  11.13S,  140  (Lucilius); 
cf.  also  11.279  (Lucilius). 
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Gellius,  as  he  demonstrates  not  only  in  his  insistent  attacks  on  the 
grammarians — if  they  were  unimportant,  he  would  not  attack  them — 
but  also  in  the  high  proportion  of  chapters  that  are  devoted  to  gram- 
matical questions  and  show  Gellius's  readiness  to  use  the  grammarians' 
techniques  and  categories  when  it  serves  his  purpose.  How  could  he  not, 
when  he  had  been  immersed  in  them  through  his  schooling?  The  sub- 
stance of  grammar  was  just  too  important,  in  fact,  to  be  left  to  the 
common  run  of  grammarians,  the  bad  grammarians.  Accordingly,  heroes 
must  be  summoned  up  to  show  how  it  should  be  done  and  to  put  the 
villains  to  rout;  and  the  hero  himself  can  be  a  grammarian,  provided  he 
is  the  right  sort — a  good  grammarian,  like  Gellius's  teacher,  Sulpicius 
ApoIBnaiis. 

Sulpidus  is  of  course  shown  to  be  more  broadly  and  more  deeply 
learned  than  the  grammarian  of  the  vulgus*  More  noteworthy,  the  dif- 
ference is  presented  as  much  in  terms  of  personal  attachment  and  mores 
as  in  dodrina,  Gellius  first  associates  with  Sulpidus  not  as  a  puer  of  the 
age  normal  for  a  grammarian's  student  but  only  after  assuming  the  hga 
virilis,  when  he  has  gone  on  his  own  in  search  of  "more  expert 
teachers":'^  the  relations  and  status  of  student  and  teacher  are  imme- 
diately characterized  as  extraordinary  thereby.  Gellius  is  m>t  a  common 
pupil  but  a  "follower";*"^  Sulpidus  is  "our  friend  Apollinaris,"  a  fam- 
iliaris,^°^  contrasted  at  one  point  with  a  vulgar  "peddler  of  Sallust."^°' 
The  bond  is  different  from  and  more  intimate  than  the  exchange  of  cash 
for  learning,  the  normal,  tainted  relationship  between  student  and 
teacher.  Further,  the  experiences  of  Gellius  and  Sulpicius  are  not  set  in 
the  classroom  but  belong  to  the  palace,  the  booksellers'  quarter,  or  the 
bibliotheca  Tiberiana^^°  and  are  thus  part  of  the  public  or  semipublic 
intellectual  life  of  the  city.  Their  experiences  in  fact  suggest  nothing  so 
much  as  a  metamorphosis  of  the  old  tirocinium  fori.  Nor  is  the  relationship 
confined  to  Gellius's  adolescence,  since  Sulpicius  is  there  to  give  advice 
to  the  more  mature  Gellius,"^  as  he  does  to  men  still  more  eminent.*" 

106.  hJA  18.4.1,  which  of  course  implies  that  even  at  this  still-tender  age 
Gellius  was  able  to  distinguish  the  good  coin  from  the  base. 

107.  Sedari:  NA  7.6.12, 13.18.3,  20.6.1;  for  secMor  elsewhere  in  the  NA,  see, 

e.g.,  3.1.5,  seclalores  of  Favorinu*.  Cf.  above,  with  n.  84,  on  Valerius  Probus.  For 
the  connotations  of  personal  loyalty  inherent  in  sedafor,  appropriate  to  members 
of  succeeding  generations  within  a  family,  see  esp.  Chap.  1  n.  74  (on  CIL  6.1416, 
1418);  and  cf.  Anon.  Pan.  Ltf.  7.23.2  GaUetier,  muUi  udatons  mei  equated  in  die 
preceding  sentence  with  the  rhetorician's  natural  children. 

108.  NA  11.15.8,  13.20.1. 

109.  Cf.  n.  103  above. 

110.  NA  19.13,  18.4, 13.20. 

111.  NA  12.13,  when  Gdlius  was  a  itukx. 

112.  NA  13.18,  advising  Erudus  dams;  cf .  19.13. 
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Personally,  where  other  grammarians  are  assertive  and  combative, 
Sulpicius  is  content  not  to  press  his  authority:'*'  mild  in  rebuke  and 
quietly  confident  when  he  knows  he  is  right,  he  handles  pretenders  to 
learning  with  "the  kind  of  wily  irony  that  Socrates  used  against  the 
sophists/'*'^  "A  man  with  a  surpassing  knowledge  of  literature/'  "a 
man  adorned  with  choice  knowledge/'  "the  most  learned  man  I  recall/''*' 
Sulpicius  could  be  taken  for  one  among  the  learned  amateurs,  did  not 
Gellius  tell  us  that  he  was  a  grammaHcus  and  magisler,^*^  That,  of  course, 
is  precisely  the  point:  Sulpicius  is  the  grammarian  as  gentleman.  Con- 
sistent with  this,  his  writings  were  belletristic  epistulae,^^^  not  an  ars  or 
other  technical  tract. 

In  his  portrait  of  Sulpicius  and  in  his  concern  with  things  grammatical, 
Gellius  shows  us  a  stylized,  idealized  gentrification  of  the  discipline: 
gentlemen  and  the  grammarian  as  gentleman  together  immersed  in 
grammar.  If  grammar  had  become  established  as  part  of  Rome's  literary 
world,  much  of  Gellius  can  be  read  as  an  attempt  to  show  how  it  should 
behave  accordingly,  with  manners  and  learning  alike  refined  and  exqui- 
site. The  attempt  is  not  unique  to  Gellius  but  recurs  in  the  period  with 
which  we  are  centrally  concerned. 

Two  and  a  half  centuries  after  the  Attic  Nights,  another  good  gram- 
marian is  sketched  in  the  pages  of  one  of  Gellius's  literary  descendants — 
Servius  in  Macrobtus's  Saiunmlia.**^  As  in  the  case  of  Sulpicius,  Servius's 
excellence  is  expressed  in  terms  of  both  dochim  and  mores  and  is  revealed 
in  informal,  penonal  relationships:  he  is  "at  once  admirable  in  his  learning 
and  attractive  in  his  modesty"  {iuxta  doctrim  mirahilis  et  amahilis  vere- 
cundia),^^^  and  both  his  learning  and  his  vencundia  are  displayed  in  the 
symposium  held  by  "nobles  and  other  learned  men"  in  their  discussions 
of  Vergil.  The  most  striking  feature  here  is  that  the  virtue  attributed  to 
(or  imposed  on)  the  grammarian  sets  the  tone  of  the  entire  work,  which 
is  itself  the  most  profoundly  grammatical  product  of  the  amateur  literary 
tradition  in  late  antiquity. 

One  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  verecundia  can  be  translated  as  "modesty"; 
more  accurately  (if  more  cumbersomely),  it  names  the  sense  of  propriety 
deriving  from  a  regard  for  the  opinion  of  other  men  and  an  awareness 

113.  Note  esp.  NA  19.13.3:  Sulpidus  graciously  allows  Pronto  the  authority 

to  give  citizenship  to  words — an  evicfent  alteration  of  the  metaplior's  original 
application  (cf.  Chap.  1  n.  16)  that  conforms  to  the  ethos  of  Sulpidus. 

114.  Mildness:  NA  13.20.5.  irony:  18.4.1. 

115.  NA  4.17.11,  16.5.5,  13.18.2. 

116.  NA  7.6.12, 18.4.1. 

117.  NA  15.5.3;  cf.  13.18. 2f 

118.  For  the  points  raised  in  the  following  paragraphs,  see  further  lOister, 

"Macrobius." 

119.  Sat.  1.2.15. 
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of  one's  own  position  (especially  one's  hierarchical  position)  relative  to 
others  in  a  given  context  It  is  the  quality  found,  for  example,  in  the 
deference  an  inferior  owes  to  a  superior  (women  to  men,  a  young  man 
to  an  older  man,  a  humble  man  to  an  aristocrat),  in  the  sense  of  shame 
that  restrains  a  superior  from  humbling  himself  before  an  inferior, 
or  in  the  awareness  of  parity  that,  ideally,  checks  competition  between 
equals.'^"  Vert'Lundia  is  the  virtue  of  knowing  one's  place,  the  virtue  par 
eicellence  of  the  status  quo,  an  abundantly  social  virtue,  regulating  the 
behavior  of  men  in  groups. 

In  the  ideal  world  envisioned  by  Macrobius,  verecundia  is  so  spontaneous 
as  to  seem  innate.  Thus  Servius,  who  possesses  a  natundis  wrecundia,^"  is 
found  now  deferring  as  a  young  man  and  a  grammarian  to  his  elders 
and  betters,  now  offering  a  contribution  as  an  expert,  according  to  the 
propriety  of  the  situation.  So  too  the  other  guests  as  a  group  spon- 
taneously  take  their  places  in  a  hierarchical  rank  {ordoY**  and  know 
individually  when  to  yieM  to  others'  expertise,  when  to  assert  their  own, 
how  to  combine  becomingly  the  two  kinds  of  behavior.  And  Veigil  him- 
self is  presumed  to  have  exhibited  precisely  the  grammarian's  qualities 
in  his  own  sphere,  delicately  coordinating  deference  and  self-assertion  in 
his  treatment  of  the  literary  tradition. 

This  deep  sense  of  propriety  gives  the  Saturnalia  its  core  and  makes 
erudition  a  moral  quality.  The  innate  regard  for  others'  opinions,  the 
capacity  for  gauging  how  one  ought  to  behave  in  general,  and  how  in 
particular  one  should  respect  the  cultural  heritage  others  value  provide 
the  impulse  to  learning.  That  impulse  is  brought  to  fruition  by  another 
virtue,  diligentia,  the  scrupulousness  that  in  social  relations  characterizes 
the  dutiful  behavior  of  friends  and  in  intellectual  Ufe  maintains  and 
deepens  one's  contact  with  one's  culture  and  makes  one  truly  learned. 
The  model  of  excellence  is  the  scrupulous  reader  {diligens  lector),  exerting 
himself  out  of  respect  for  the  text,  doing  his  duty  by  reciprocating  the 

120.  See  Raster,  "Macrobius"  224ff.;  with,  e.g.,  Ambros.  De  off.  min. 
1.17.65ff  ,  on  verecundia  among  the  offiiia  adulescenfis;  and  esp.  Jer.  Ep.  66.6,  where 
verecundia  denotes  the  sense  of  shame  produced  by  consciousness  of  rank,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  for  a  member  of  the  upper  classes  to  descend  to  the  life 
of  the  vulgus.  Cf.  Rig.  orient.  17  (PL  103.479D):  among  the  rules  governing  a 

praeposilus  of  a  mon-istery,  the  injunction  ne  perdat  animam  suam  propter  verecundiam. 
Cf.  also  Ambros.  Apol.  David  altera  11.56:  non  mediocre  autem  quod  Nathan  denuntiavit 
ei  [sc.  David],  hoc  est  inferior  propheta.  gravis  enim  verecundia  pudorque  delictum  ab 
itiftnoft  npnhtndi. 

121.  Sat.  7.11.1. 

122.  Sat.  2.2.lff.,  7.4.lff.,  with  Raster,  "Macrobius"  227ff. 

123. 5a/.  1.16.44,  poeta  dodrina  ac  verecundia  nobilis,  with  iCaster,  "Macrobius" 
23lff. 

124.  See  Kaster,  "Macrobius"  234ff.  With  this  dUigenlia,  compare  the  union 
of  ndvoi  and  odMppooCvi)  stressed  by  Ubanius  at  Or,  1,12  and  jMsstm. 
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poet's  diligentia;  conversely,  the  ignorant  man  (most  notably,  in  the 
Saturnalia,  the  cross-grained  aristocrat  Evangelus)  is  such  because  he 
lacks  diligentia,  and  he  fails  to  be  scrupulous  because  he  lacks  vencunHa. 

Learning  thus  follows  mares:  the  learned  man  must  first  be  virtuous; 
the  ignorant  man  is  necessarily  depraved.  As  a  result,  the  grammarians 
who  are  criticized  in  the  Saturnalia,  as  in  the  Attic  Nights,  are  vulnerable 
for  more  than  their  failures  in  learning.  The  "vulgar  troop  oi  grammalici" 
from  whom  Servius  is  distinguished,  grammarians  concerned  only  with 
their  linguistic  expertise,  who  neglect  the  studia  potiora — religion,  philos- 
ophy, antiquities,  and  other  Realien— that  Vergil  incorporated  in  his 
work,  are  fundamentally  moral  failures. But  a  curious  twist  is  involved 
here  as  well,  one  of  the  features  that  distinguish  the  Saturnalia  from  the 
Attic  Nights,  and  Macrobius's  Servius  from  Gellius's  Sulpicius.  The  bad 
grammarians  are  among  the  villains  of  the  piece,  but  Servius,  the  good 
grammarian,  is  himself  apportioned  only  linguistic  matters  in  the  com- 
munal discussion  of  Vergil;  the  studia  potiora  belong  to  the  noble  guests. 
The  grammarian's  ethos  and  expertise  stand  at  the  center  of  the  work, 
but  the  grammarian  himself  is  at  the  margins:  so  thoroughly  has  gram- 
mar been  engrossed  by  the  learned  amateurs  of  Macrobius's  ideal  that 
the  group  must  even  be  reminded  to  include  Servius  in  distributing  their 
roles."* 

Later  on  we  shall  consider  the  behavior  of  real  grammarians  and  trace 
the  lines  they  followed  in  life  between  the  idealized  images  just  described: 
the  good  grammarian  of  Gellius,  moving  freely  among  men  of  power 
and  standing,  and  the  good  grammarian  of  Macrobius,  following  in  the 
noblemen's  wake,  "his  eyes  upon  the  ground  and  looking  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  hide."*''  But  in  moving  from  the  time  of  Gellius  to  that 
of  Macrobius,  one  notices  a  fact  that  requires  preliminary  discussion 
here,  since  it  concerns  the  development  of  the  grammarian's  profession. 
The  grammarians  have  no  lack  of  competitors  and  critics  in  the  literary 
world  of  the  early  empire;  in  the  later  period  the  critics'  silence  is  startling 
by  contrast. 

The  sniping  at  grammarians  in  the  Saturnalia  is  far  less  elaborate  than 
in  the  Attic  Nights  (perhaps  partially  as  a  function  of  genre,  and  certainly 
because  of  Macrobius's  greater  concern  to  present  a  front  of  unity, 
compared  with  the  open  combativeness  of  Gellius).'^*  Beyond  the  passing 
hits  in  the  Saturnalia  and  a  similar  swipe  in  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus's 
Interpretationes  Vergilianae  (1.1.5ff.  Georgii),  criticisms  or  lampoons  fall  into 
three  categories:  a  few  scattered  and  largely  sectarian  or  ad  homjnem 

125.  See  Sat.  5.19-22, 1.24.12f.,  with  Raster,  ''Macrobius"  2a5f.,  252ff. 

126.  Sat.  1.24.14-20. 

127.  Sat.  1.2.15. 

128.  Cf.  Kaster,  "Macrobius"  247f.,  259f. 
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sneers  from  one  or  another  of  the  learned  professions,"'  a  few  limp 
revivals  in  I  atin  of  the  earlier  epigrammatic  tradition/'"  and  the  remark- 
able poems  of  Palladas  in  Greek/'*  A  grammarian  in  his  own  right, 
Palladas  yet  turns  his  general  contempt  for  the  world  upon  himself  and 
his  profession,  and  falls  upon  the  sword  of  his  own  satirical  epigrams. 
And  that  is  all — save  for  a  few  voices  among  a  new  group  of  potential 
competitors,  the  Christian  Fathers/'* 

Since  from  no  point  of  view  can  the  grammarians  be  said  to  have 
become  unimportant  to  the  literary  culture  and  therefore  too  insignificant 
to  be  attacked,  an  explanation  for  this  late-antique  calm  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  point  to  cultural  inertia:  the 
grammarians'  conventions  were  no  longer  new-fangled  but  had  long 
since  become  familiar  fixtures  in  the  life  of  the  liberally  educated  elite 
and  could  be  valued  as  such,  or  at  least  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  also 
possible  that  some  tensions  were  dissipated  by  changes  in  the  gram- 
marians' social  status  as  members  of  the  respectable  classes  took  over 
the  profession.  The  trend  visible  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  is  certainly 
dominant  by  the  fourth;  although  a  few  grammarians  still  emerge  from 
humble  levels  of  sodety/^^  the  other  grammarians  whose  origins  and 
circumstances  are  observable  cluster  around  the  curial  order  and  belong 
to  the  landed  classes.  They  are  not  categorically  their  students'  sodal 
and  economic  inferiors. 

Yet  these  observations  are  not  suiBcient  to  explain  the  absence  of 
comment  and  criticism.  Cultural  inertia  evidently  involves  a  petitio  principii, 
since  it  does  not  address  the  questions.  Why  did  those  conventions  settle 
into  such  easy  familiarity?  Why,  in  fact,  did  so  little  change  in  the  sub- 
stance and  especially  in  the  conceptual  bases  of  grammar  over  the 
centuries?  The  familiar  conventions  of  course  continued  to  serve  the 
advantage  of  the  grammarians,  who  therefore  had  little  incentive  to 

129.  For  different  strains,  cf.  Syrian.  Comm.  in  Hermog.  (Spengel,  Rhet.  Gr. 
16:2.47.11f.  Rabe),  above,  n.  89;  the  sneers  that  are  part  of  Simplidus's  ad  hmUum 
attadc  cm  loannes  Philoponus  (above,  n.  65);  the  devaluing  of  TExviKd  (including 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  along  with  Aristotelian  philosophy)  in  favor  of  to  evOeov 
in  Damasc.  V.  hid.  Zintzen,  esp.  in  the  case  of  Isidore  himself  (epit.  Phot.  35), 
with  frg.  41,  on  Sarapion,  and  frg.  282,  on  Severianus.  Cf.  also  Synes.  Dion  12 
{PC  66.1 1 52),  contrasting  ipiX6cso^i  and  th«  "blind  diildren"  of  the  ypamuMXUool. 

130.  Cf.  Epigr.  Bob.  46,  47,  61, 64. 

131.  See  Part  II  no.  113. 

132.  See  "Polished  Speech,  the  Common  Good,  and  Christianity"  below. 

133.  See  Chap.  1  n.  59  for  the  gfammarians  of  bbertine  bbrdi  at  Bordeaux. 
Note  that  the  incondnnity  is  stiU  felt  by  Ausonius,  although  not  as  grounds  for 
contempt:  thus  Prof.  21.25-28,  on  Crispus  and  Urbicus,  ambo  loqui  faciles,  ambo 
omnia  carmina  docii,  /  callenles  mython  plasmata  el  hishriam,  /  liberli  ambo  genus,  sed 
quos  meruisse  deceret  /  nancisci  ui  cluerent  patribus  ingenuis.  On  the  grammarians' 
social  status  generally,  see  Chap.  3. 
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change.^'^  Part  of  the  answer  no  doubt  lies  there.  But  that  can  still  tell 
no  more  than  half  the  story,  since  it  overlooks  the  grammarians'  acqui- 
escent audience— the  members  of  the  educated  classes.  Nor  can  change 
in  the  grammarians'  status  offer  a  solution,  since,  as  Gellius  shows, 
competition  need  be  no  less  intense  when  it  takes  place  among  men  who 
are  more  nearly  peers. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  suggest  a  broader  hypothesis  that  might 
provide,  if  not  a  solution,  at  least  a  framework  for  fruitful  discussion. 
The  grammarians'  conventions  stayed  as  they  were,  and  the  grammarians 
ceased  to  be  disturbing  competitors,  because  the  profession's  social  cir- 
cumstances limited  its  differentiation  and  autonomy.  Despite  their  emer- 
gence as  separate  institutions,  the  schools— and  perhaps  especially  the 
grammarian's  school — remained  partially  domesticated:  the  profession's 
horizontal  differentiation  was  limited  because  the  grammarians  remained 
tied  directly  to  the  family,  to  the  representatives  of  the  gentlemanly 
amateur  tradition,  and  to  the  values  of  both. 

Although  it  is  commonly  said,  for  example,  that  second-  or  fourth- 
century  pedantry  represents  a  decadent  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  one  could  well  suggest  a  different  view  of  the  matter:  knowl- 
edge was  pursued  not  for  its  own  sake  but  as  a  predominantly  social 
phenomenon,  as  an  appanage  of  personal  relations  and  a  token  of  accepted 
virtues.  Knowledge  could  not  usually  be  pursued,  analyzed,  pondered  for 
its  own  sake.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  the  habit  of  speaking  (anachro- 
nistically)  of  andent  universities  ought  to  be  avokled,  not  simply  because 
it  obscures  substantive  curricular  differences  but  especially  because  it 
obscures  the  institutional  differences  and  their  consequences.  Antiquity 
lacked  the  institutional  buffer  that  is  raised  between  the  lay  and  pro- 
fessional worlds  by  the  modem  university,  which  serves  as  the  seedbed 
of  the  learned  professions;  and  as  a  result  antiquity  had  no  place  where  a 
profession  could  attempt,  to  set  its  own  course  and  determine  its  own 
values.*'* 

In  the  grammarian's  world  autonomy  and  dependence,  achieved  and 
ascribed  status,  professional  skill  and  the  virtuous  regard  for  the  opinions 
of  (nonprofessional)  others  rubbed  shoulders.  The  distinction — so  basic 
to  the  modern  notion  of  a  profession — between  impersonal  evaluation 

134.  See  Chaps.  4  and  5,  esp.  Cliap.  5  pp.  l<^o  97. 

135.  This  does  not  of  course  imply  that  restraints  on  the  institutional  and 
personal  autonomy  of  the  professions  cannot  be  found  in  the  recent  past  or 

today,  or  that  the  modern  professions  are  context-free;  rather,  the  embedding 
takes  different  forms  in  different  contexts.  For  studies  of  the  problem  in  specific 
settings,  see  Clark,  Prophets;  Keylor,  Academy;  and  esp.  Ringer,  Decline,  and  Weisz, 
Emergence.  Much  light  is  also  thrown  on  the  question  by  Bledstein,  Culture.  For  a 
recent  general  discussfam,  see  Ben-DavkL  "Organization." 
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of  skill  and  personal  favor  or  antipathy  had  no  central  place  in  the 
dominant  ideology;  instead,  the  distinction  was  blurred  by  an  ideal  that 
subordinated  skill  to  ethical  qualities.  Old  patterns  of  behavior  persisted 
long  after  the  profession's  formal  establishment:  the  face-to-face  rela- 
tions that  characterized  the  dealings  of  grammarians  with  their  patrons 
in  the  great  households  of  late  republican  Rome  never  fundamentally 
changed,  legardless  of  the  different  ways  those  relations  came  to  be 
articulated,  linking  the  teacher  now  to  one,  now  to  another  benefactor — 
a  parent,  a  town  council,  a  provincial  governor,  or  an  emperor. 

These  relations  had  their  ideological  foundation  in  the  union  of  doctrina 
and  mores,  the  combination  already  found  in  the  heroes  and  villains  of 
the  literary  tradition.  The  centrifugal  force  of  learning,  tending  toward 
personal  distinction  and  autonomy,  was  balanced  by  the  centripetal  force 
of  mores,  urging  conformity  to  established  values  and  behavior.  The 
meeting  of  the  two  forces  and  the  resolution  of  their  tensions  are 
differently  expressed  in  difFerent  contexts,  accordingly  as  the  grammarian 
is  glimpsed  in  his  professional  writings  or  in  a  social  setting.*'^  There  is, 
overall,  a  strong  normative  urge  to  resolve  the  tensions  by  subordinating 
dodriiM  to  iHons. 

First,  good  learning  and  good  mors  are  assumed  to  be  inseparable: 
Gellius's  half-learned  grammarians  are  not  quite  gentlemen;  his  gentle- 
man grammarian  is  among  the  most  learned  men  he  ever  knew.  The 
union  of  qualities  is  part  of  the  line  of  continuity  in  the  classical  tradition 
from  the  early  to  the  late  empire  and  between  literary  and  sodal  conven- 
tion. Macrobius's  praise  of  his  idealized  grammarian,  "at  once  admirable 
in  his  doctrina  and  attractive  in  his  verecundia,"  recapitulates  the  qualities 
patrons  desired  in  their  dependents  and  imagines  a  man  capable  of  finding 
the  middle  course  between  the  extremes  of  professional  Ufe  described  in 
a  fourth-century  letter  of  recommendation:  "You  know,  of  course,  .  .  . 
how  rare  is  the  affinity  of  eloquence  and  good  character  \honum  pectus]: 
either  verecundia  diminishes  an  unassuming  talent  [modestum  ingenium] 
or  the  eloquent  man  gets  above  himself  in  his  success.'"'' 

136.  See  Giaps.  4  and  5,  and  Chap.  6,  respectively. 

137.  Symm.  Ep.  1.43,  recommending  an  aivocatus  to  Ausonius;  for  verecundia 
in  an  earlier  letter  of  recommendation,  see,  e.g.,  Fronto  Ad  Vrrum  imp.  2  7.7 
(p.  128.11f.  van  den  iiout):  nihil  isto  homine  ofjiciosius  est,  nihil  modestius.  nihil  vere- 
cuniius.  For  other  examples  of  the  mores  dKhrma  type  in  the  commeHdaHdae  of 
Symmadhus,  see  esp.  Ep,  1.15,  79;  2.2, 16,  29,  39;  3  22;  7.58,  91,  9.2,  54.  Speci- 
mens from  other  sources  are  collected  by  Pedersen,  Late  Roman  Public  Professional- 
ism 30f.  nn.  84,  85.  Compare  also  Auson  Prof.  10.37-41,  on  the  grammarian 
Ammonias,  doctrina  exiguus,  /  moribus  impiacidis:  /  proinde  ut  meritum,  /  famam  habuit 
Uttuem;  and  esp.  the  edifying  tale  of  Marcdlus  in  Pnf.  18:  his  talent  (itiioles  egregia) 
brought  him  success,  including  a  good  marriage,  but  his  bad  character  ipnanm 
ingenium)  led— inevitably— to  his  ruin  (lines  9-10;  cf.  Part  II  no.  94). 
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The  conventions  suggest  that  at  least  ideologically  the  grammarian's 
profession  was  not  a  mrrihe  ouverte  aux  talenis  in  any  simple  sense.  Dodrim 
and  mores  might  overcome  the  absence  of  high  birth,  but  mere  talent 
was  not  enough — unless  "talent"  be  taken  to  include  the  seemingly 
innate  qualities,  on  the  order  of  mUuralis  verecuniia,  that  predispose  one 
to  respectful  and  scrupulous  behavior.  Hence  the  first  assumption  slides 
easily  into  a  second:  dodrim  and  mores  are  not  simply  inseparable  qualities 
or  opposing  forces  in  equipoise;  the  former  is  subordinate  to  the  latter. 
When  the  emperor  Julian  laid  it  down  that  teachers  "ought  to  be  sur- 
passing in  their  mores  first  of  alL  and  then  in  the  skills  of  speech/'  the 
novelty  probably  lay  less  in  the  sentiment  than  in  the  sectarian  use  to 
which  it  was  presently  put,  in  driving  the  Christian  teachers  from  the 
schools.*^®  The  sentiment  surely  overlaps  with  the  Saturnalia's  pervasive 
belief  that  virtue  is  the  prerequisite  for  true  learning. 

The  emphasis  on  ethical  qualities  (especially  those  conducive  to  stability 
and  hierarchy)  as  attributes  equal  or  superior  in  importance  to  skills, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  primary  qualifications  for  a  profession,  resulted 
from  the  direct  contact  between  the  professional  and  amateur  spheres.*^** 
It  should  be  added  at  once,  however,  that  this  contact  did  not  produce  a 
broad  conflict  along  lines  clearly  drawn;  we  might  think  more  usefully  of 
an  interpenetration  of  the  two  spheres.  In  this  respect  it  is  symptomatic 
that,  in  Macrobius  certainly,  but  already  in  Gellius,  a  chief  attribute  of 

the  professional  that  we  might  assume  would  separate  him  from  the 
dilettante  is  taken  over  by  the  amateur  literary  tradition  and  regarded  as 
a  moral  trait,  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  good  man — his  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  details  of  his  cultural  tradition  (what  impatient  modem 
readers  of  Macrobius  and  Gellius  commonly  call  their  "pedantry").  Con- 
versely, Servius,  the  grammarian  whom  Macrobius  idealized,  can  remark 
in  the  introduction  to  one  of  his  technical  treatises,  "I  met  with  Horace 
when  I  was  at  my  leisure  in  Campania":*^*  a  work  that  would  seem  to 
be  a  piece  of  professional  writing  is  presented  as  a  parergon  of  the 
scholarly  leisure  {oHum)  affected  in  the  West  by  the  amateur  litterateurs 
of  the  aristocracy. 

Nowhere  is  this  interpenetration  more  apparent  than  in  the  value  set 
on  the  personal  bond  between  teacher  and  pupil.  This  urge  to  intimate 
attaciiment,  exemplified,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  follower  i^ctator),  is 

138.  CTh  13.3.5  (17  June  362),  elaborated  in  the  subsequent  directive  specific- 
ally affecting  the  Christians,  fy.  61c  Bidez. 

139.  Cf.  also  at  Chap.  1  n.  13. 

140.  Passages  that  seem  to  base  judgment  of  qualifications  primarily  or 
purely  on  skills  are  rare:  see  esp.  Auson.  Prof.  7.P-11,  on  the  grammarian 
Leontius  signo  Lascivus;  and  cf.  Prof.  9,  on  Leontius's  brother,  iucundus. 

141.  GL  4.468.6:  HonUium,  cum  in  Campania  dutrer,  except. 
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expressed  with  special  force  in  the  blending  of  the  images  of  teacher  and 
father,  and  follows  from  the  father's  responsibility  for  his  son's  educa- 
tion. Gellius  and  Macrobius  dedicated  their  works  to  their  sons  and  in  so 
doing  took  their  places  in  a  long  and  broad  tradition,  putting  their  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  learning  and  wisdom  at  their  sons'  disposal  as  part  of 
their  patrimony.^**  The  literary  convention,  like  most  conventions,  is  a 
compound  of  actual  practice  and  normative  pressure:  it  reflects  both  the 
fact  that  a  father  supervised  his  son's  education  and  the  belief  that  such 
was  the  father's  proper  role. 

The  supervision  might  be  direct:  far  from  being  a  quaint  and  isolated 
figure,  the  elder  Cato  in  taking  personal  charge  of  his  son's  lessons**'  is 
part  of  a  tradition  that  runs  from  one  of  the  earliest  references  we  have 
to  r[  YpaiinaxiKTi  xe^vri,  in  the  thinl  century  B.c./*^  to  the  households  of 
late  antiquity.'*'  But  the  father's  responsibility  is  no  less  emphasized 
when  the  supervision  is  mediated  by  the  professional  teacher.  Ubanius's 
extensive  correspondence  with  his  students'  fathers'^  and  his  shock 
that  one  of  his  enemies  would  canvass  prospective  students'  mothers'^' 
belong  to  the  same  world  where  a  marriage  contract  stipulates  a  father's 
responsibility  for  his  sons'  liberal  education/**  or  where  a  student  %vrites 
asking  his  father  to  visit  "so  that  you  might  learn  whether  or  not  the 
teacher  is  paying  attention  to  me"**^  or  asking  his  father  to  write  "so 

142.  For  the  dedication  of  works  of  literary  scholarship  to  sons  in  late  an- 
tiquity, see,  e.g..  Mart.  Cap.  De  nupt.  1.2.  and  9.997,  1000;  Fl.  Mallius  Theodorus 
De  mdris,  GL  6.585f.;  Nonius  Marcellus  (cf.  Part  11  no.  237);  Ti.  Oaudius  Donatus 
(date  uncertain;  cf.  Part  11  no.  209);  Villus  Sequester  De  fluminibus,  dedicated  to 
his  son  Virgilianus,  who  was  probably  a  grammarian  (cf.  Part  11  nos.  163,  254); 
loannes  Stobaeus  (Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  167,  2.149  Henry);  and  probably  Fl.  Sosipater 
Charisius  (cf.  n.  153  below).  For  the  tradition  active  in  other  areas,  cf.  Basil's 
dedication  of  his  essay  on  Greek  literature  to  his  nephews;  Claudius  Marius 
Victor's  dedication  of  his  Comm.  in  Gen.  to  his  son  (Gennad.  De  vir.  ill.  60);  and 
Eucherius  of  Lyon's  dedication  of  the  Uber  formularum  spiribdis  mklligeittiae  to  Ids 
son. 

143.  Plut.  Gtf.  nut.  20. 

144.  PEfifnur.  25  (221  B.C.),  the  complaint  of  a  father  maltreated  by  his  son  in 

his  old  age.  The  complaint  begins  by  enumerating  the  father's  benefactions, 
including  (line  2)  l^^oO  y&p  5tl5d^avTO$  a^Tdv  Tf|v  1  kJoI  Tf|v  Ypa|AbiaTucf|vi 

(sc.  lex^nv). 

145.  See,  e.g.,  Symm.  £p.  4.20.2,  6.61;  Eustrat.  presb.  V.  Bdyck.  8  (PG 
86:2.2284);  Callin.  V.  HyfMf.  1.  Cf.  Paulin.  Pell.  Euchar.  60S.,  the  pielatis  opus 
siudiumque  insigne  parenlum  associated  with  his  education  at  home;  Greg.  Naz.  Or, 

43.12;  Aug.  Bp.  2*  12-13,  esp.  13.2-3;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  4.12.1. 

146.  Cf.  Petit,  Etudianb  ISff.,  104f.,  and  esp.  15lff. 

147.  Or.  39.4. 

148.  POxy.  2.265.24  (A.D.  81/95):  [Tf)v  icpi]iiotxniv  £Xeu6§poi(  iNiioi  muSeiov. 
149. 55  3.6262  (s.UI). 
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that  I  might  pay  reverence  to  your  hand,  because  you  have  educated  me 
nobly."**^ 

Injecting  himself  into  this  deeply  traditional  and  highly  charged  relation- 
ships the  teacher  in  turn  was  captured  by  it.  In  one  of  the  most  common 
images  of  the  teacher  in  late  antiquity,  he  assumes  the  role  of  surrogate 
father:  he  "nurtures"  his  students,  his  "children";  he  is  their  "father  in 
letters."***  The  literary  image— again,  not  merely  a  convention— also 
appears  in  another  form.  Though  amateur  litterateurs  dedicated  their 
works  to  learned  friends  or  sons,  no  professional  grammarian  we  know 
in  late  antiquity  dedicated  a  work  to  his  own  son;  dedications  were  to 
learned  friends  or  patrons,  or  to  pupils. A  double  impube  can  be  seen 
here.  The  professional's  distinguishing  mark  was  his  stepping  aside  from 
his  own  role  as  father/''  but  this  withdrawal  took  the  form  of  a  trans- 
ference, with  the  dedications  to  pupils  reproducing  the  traditional  pattern 
of  family  relationships.  The  relationship  was  not  one-sided:  it  was  recip- 
rocated, for  example,  in  a  former  pupil's  funeral  oration  for  his  teacher 
or  in  the  inscriptions  recording  dedications  students  made  to  teachers. 

150.  BGU  2  423  (s.II):  iva  oou  7rpoaKuvr|ao)  xr\v  xepav,  oti  ^naiSeuoac; 
Kuh-r:  Cf.  Coll.  Marl.  {CGL  3.108.3ff.  f=  3.638f.]);  and  PRyl.  4.624  (a.o.  317/24), 
from  Hephaestion  and  Horigenes,  students  at  Alexandria,  to  their  father, 
Theophanes,  a  letter  cum  essay  on  filial  piety  "designed  principally  to  demonstrate 
in  expression  and  sentiment  the  degree  of  culture  to  which  they  have  attained 
thanks  to  [Theophanes']  beneficence"  (C.  H.  Roher^  ad  loc.,  pp.  113f.). 

151.  See  Petit,  Etudiants  31  ff  .,  on  Libanius's  use  of  Tp^.tpo),  naXq,  etc.;  and,  e.g.. 
Anon.  Pan.  Lat.  7.23.2  Gailetier;  Auson.  Epist.  22.67-69;  Pauiin.  Nol.  Ep.  7.3  and 
8.1  (on  Augustine  as  the  teacher  of  Licentius;  cf.  Kaster,  "Notes"  333);  Dion. 
Ant.  Ep.  24;  Ennod.  Did.  6.6(f. 

152.  For  grammarians'  dedications,  see  Part  II  nos.  19,  31,  47,  52,  60,  72,  73, 
110,  126,  132,  136,  156;  cf.  nos.  188,  265.  For  dedications  to  pupils,  see  nos.  57, 
130,  136;  cf.  no.  221. 

153.  Thus  the  examples  are  suflSciently  numerous,  and  the  distinction  suffi- 
ciently dear,  that  Charisius's  dedication  of  his  work  to  his  son  can  add  further 
and  perhaps  decisive  weight  to  the  evidence  that  he  was  an  amateur  and  a 
palatine  official  rather  than  a  {professional  grammarian:  see  Part  11  no.  200. 

154.  Funeral  oration:  Ael.  Arist.  Or.  32,  for  Alexander  of  Cotyaeum;  cf.  Lib. 
Or.  1.105,  for  Zenobius.  Dedications  (a  selection):  CJL  8.5228  (an.  211/12, 
Thibilis),  with  5229;  /G  14.2454  (Massilia);  CJL  6.9444,  9449,  9827;  ILCV  721  = 
CIL  6  10008;  IG  2-  3807,  with  Raubitschek,  "Phaidros"  99f.;  IG  2-  3793  (s.I); 
Raubitschek,  "Greek  inscriptions"  248f.  no.  10;  IG  V-  3813  (s.III  med.);  \Delos 
1801;  Robert,  Collection  no.  46  (Madytos,  Thracian  Chersonese),  with  ibid.  pp. 
56fF.  for  other  examples;  Insckr.  Eph.  7:2  QGSK  17:2)  4340;  AE 1941, 141  (Prusa); 
MAMA  7.358  (Carba§li  Yaila,  eastern  Phrygia).  See  also  the  comparable  expres- 
sions of  piety  in  Dracontius  Rom.  1  and  3,  for  his  teacher  Felicianus  (cf.  Part  II 
no.  59);  the  poem  of  Georgius  for  his  teacher  Coluthus  (cf.  Part  il  nos.  33,  63); 
and  Priscian  on  his  teacher  Theoctistus  (esp.  GL  2.238.5f.).  Note  that  the  senti- 
ment is  not  confined  to  teachers  of  liberal  studies:  see  $ahin,  "Neue  Inschrif  ten" 
34  no.  103  (with  C.  P.  Jones,  "Two  Epignuns")^  a  sepulchral  inscription  set  up  by 
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Such  details  trace  the  normative  model  of  relations  between  teacher 
and  student.  They  are  the  concrete  tokens  of  the  desire  for  close  attach- 
ment and  of  the  belief  that,  in  a  favored  phrase  of  Libanius,  teachers  act 

on  their  students'  souls. To  be  sure,  it  was  not  the  only  image  of  the 
teacher, and  the  ideal  of  personal  attachment  was  often  violated  in 
practice.  But  the  ideal  was  far  from  inert;  it  prepared  the  way  for  action, 
to  the  teacher's  benefit:  thus  Libanius  asks  a  provincial  governor  to 
show  favor  (euvoia)  to  the  brother-in-law  of  the  grammarian  Calliopius, 
so  that  Calliopius  and  his  father,  who  were  then  teaching  Libanius's  son, 
would  in  turn  be  more  favorably  disposed  (euvouoiepoo^  toward  their 
charge.*'^ 

This  cooptation  should  not  he  thought  of  as  either  dramatic  or  con- 
spiratorial. The  ruling  elite  did  not  rise  up  as  a  body  to  crush  a  nascent 
professional  middle  dass  built  on  the  independence  of  achieved  status 
and  personal  skill;  it  was  a  case  of  assimilation,  a  gradual  process  leaving 
room  for  upward  mobility.  Nor  should  we  expect  the  teachers  to  regard 
the  consequences  as  pernicious.  To  refer  to  the  example  just  dted  from 
Libanius:  in  comparable  circumstances  the  modem  academic  presumably 
would  claim  to  be  equally  shocked  by  the  suggestion  that  official  favor 
shown  to  one  of  his  connections  could  influence  professional  dealings 
with  a  pupil  and  by  the  suggestion  that  his  personal  relations  could 
justify  manipulating  the  public  administration  for  the  sake  of  personal 
privilege.  He  would  be  inclined  to  find  the  transaction  thoroughly  corrupt, 
from  the  assault  on  his  professional  integrity  to  the  undermining  of  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  the  common  good,  government  without  fear  or 
favor.  But  the  ancient  academic  would  find  equally  shocking  the  sug- 
gestion that  any  discontinuity  existed  between  professional  relations  and 
personal  relations,  between  personal  relations  and  customary  privilege, 
between  customary  privilege  and  social  good. 

The  arrangement  Libanius  sketches  was  not  simply  ordinary;  it  was 
proper.  The  outrage  lay  in  its  violation.'^'  One  can  diagnose  corruption 
in  this  sort  of  transaction  only  from  outside  the  social  system  in  which 
the  transaction  was  embedded,  and  with  a  different  inuige  of  community 
and  social  good  in  mind.  Historical  remove  can  provide  such  a  vantage 
point,  allowing  us  to  describe  as  "self-satisfied  idiocy"  the  identification 


an  apprentice  weaver  to  his  teadier  with  die  appropriate  expressions  of  regard 

and  gratitude. 

155.  Cf.  Bp.  337.1,  398.2,  969.1. 

156.  For  an  opposing  image,  the  Christian  teacher  as  father  vs.  the  gram- 
marian with  his  cane,  cf .  Aug.  Tnd.  1,  p.  449.31ff.  Morin. 

157.  Lib.  Ep.  678  to  lulianus,  praeses  Euphrat  See  further  Chap.  6,  pp.  209ff. 

158.  Cf.  Lib.  Ep.  309.5:  Kai  yap  av  eti)  Sfiivdv,  ei  |if|  Toi^  £|ioi^  ipiXoi^  ai  x{&v 
i^m  ^laipcov  5uvd|iei^  dxpeXeia^  (pepotev. 
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of  the  learned  with  the  good  and  to  regret  all  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  it.*^'  Another  such  perspective  might  be  found  in  a  contemporary 
culture  with  different  roots  or  a  different  angle  of  vision — the  culture  of 
the  Christians,  to  whom  we  now  turn. 


POLISHED  SPEECH,  THE  COMMON  GOOD, 
AND  CHRISTIANITY 

Visions  show  men  what  they  want  to  see;  reports  of  visions  tell  men 
what  they  want  to  hear.  In  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
grammarian  Alypius  of  Isaurian  Seleucia  is  said  to  have  been  stricken 
with  a  wasting  illness  that  brought  him  and  his  family  to  despair.*^ 
Taking  refuge  in  the  shrine  of  St.  Thecla,  Alypius  slept,  and  in  his  sleep 
was  visited  by  the  saint,  herself  "a  lover  of  Xoyoi,  a  lover  of  the  Muses, 
ever  showing  grace  to  those  who  speak  her  praises  in  learned  speech." 
When  Thecla  asked  what  troubled  him,  Alypius  replied  with  Achilles' 
answer  to  his  mother,  Thetis  (J/.  1.365):  "You  know.  Why  am  I  to  tell 
you,  who  know  all  these  things?"  The  saint  then  "smiled,  delighted  with 
both  the  man  and  the  verse,  struck  with  wonder  that  he  made  so  suitable 
a  reply,"  and  began  his  cure. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  metropolis  of  Aries,  the  young 
Caesarius  (bp.  502-42)  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  monastery  of 
Lerins  and  to  have  been  taken  into  the  household  of  a  local  magnate, 
Firminus.'^^  Firminus  wanted  to  provide  him  with  a  classical  education 
"that  his  monastic  simplicity  might  be  polished  by  the  discipline  of  secular 
learning,"  and  so  entrusted  him  to  the  African  lulianus  Pomerius,  who 
was  then  teaching  as  a  grammarian  in  the  city.  One  night,  Caesarius 
chanced  to  fall  asleep  over  one  of  the  books  his  teacher  had  given  him  to 
read  and  in  a  vision  saw  "the  shoulder  on  which  he  was  lying,  and  the 
arm  that  had  rested  on  the  book,  being  gnawed  by  a  coiling  serpent." 
Frightened  from  his  sleep,  Caesarius  reproved  himself  bitterly,  "because 
he  wished  to  join  the  brilliance  of  salvation's  rule  with  the  foolish  wisdom 
of  the  world.  He  therefore  despised  these  things  straightway,  knowing 
that  the  adornment  of  polished  speech  is  not  wanting  for  those  in  whom 
spiritual  understanding  looms  large." 

159.  MacMuUen,  Crisis  50f.  n.  7,  reacting  to  Aur.  Vict.  De  Caes.  9.12;  cf. 
Chap.  1  n.  66. 

160.  For  the  following,  see  [Basil.  SeL]  Vie  d  mimcUs  ie  Satn/e  Tluck  2.38 
Dagron;  cf.  Part  II  no.  6. 

161.  For  the  following,  see  V,  Caes,  1.8-9  (2.279f.  Morin),  with  Part  11 
no.  124. 
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The  visions  of  the  literate  saint  or  the  ravenous  serpent,  of  the 
traditional  culture  as  a  bond  of  intimacy  and  health  or  as  a  suffocating 
coil,  define  the  poles  the  grammarian  ranged  in  the  Christian  imagina- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  visions  represent  different  solutions  to  an  old 
problem  in  which  the  grammarian  was  much  involved. Where  the 
literary  culture  was  not  simply  an  elaboration  of  esthetic  principles  but  a 
distinguishing  possession  of  a  small  and  extraordinarily  influential  seg- 
ment of  society,  how  was  one  to  understand  the  relation  between  the 
polished  speech  of  the  few  and  the  grace  of  God  available  to  all?  What 
did  polished  speech  have  to  do  with  spiritual  understanding?  How  did 
the  rules  and  forms  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  meet  the  real  needs  of 
men,  their  good  relations  with  one  another  in  this  world  and  their 
preparations  for  life  in  the  next?  Such  questions  challenged  at  its  base 
the  notion  that  the  grammarian's  profession  and  the  literary  culture 
served  the  well-being  of  the  individual  and  the  common  good  of  sodety. 

The  questions  had  their  roots  both  within  and  without  the  Christian 
community.  The  canonical  reminder  that  Peter  and  John  were  "illiterates 
and  laymen"  (Acts  4.13)  and  Paul's  claim  to  be  "ignorant  in  speech,  but 
not  in  understanding"  (2  Cor.  11.6)  converged  on  the  powerful  model  of 
the  illiterate  or  ill-educated  apostle  as  charismatic  teacher,  whose  truth 
owed  nothing  to  the  conventions  and  institutions  of  men.  But  the 
classically  educated  men  of  the  non -Christian  world  rejected  that  truth, 
spuming  the  uncouth  language  in  which  it  was  transmitted.*^^ 

In  apologetics  the  Christian  could  meet  that  contempt  readily  enough 
with  the  claim  that  such  men  saw  only  surfaces.  Not  for  the  first  or  last 
time,  a  group  on  the  defensive  would  align  itself  with  substance,  leaving 
its  opponents  mere  words:  the  literary  culture  was  a  culture  of  the 
tongue,  not  of  the  heart;  it  invested  everything  in  trappings  meant  to 
increase  prestige  among  men  in  a  world  rotten  with  false  values,  and 
cared  nothing  for  grace,  the  inner  truth  that  bound  a  man  to  God  and 
gave  a  stable  center  to  his  life  and  his  relations  with  others/*^^ 

162.  The  following  pages,  with  their  narrow  focus,  do  not  pretend  to  offer  a 
full  survey  of  the  relation  between  Christianity  and  the  classical  culture.  In 

addition  to  the  works  cited  in  the  notes  to  this  section,  see  esp.  Laistner,  ChrifH- 
anitu;  Baynes,  Byzantine  Slutiir<  Iff,  24ff.;  Gaudemet,  Ef^lise  582ff.;  laeger,  iarlv 
Christiamtyi  Dodds,  Pagan;  Ctiadwick,  Larly  Christian  Tho^ht;  Gigon,  Antike  Kuttur; 
Lemerle,  Premier  humanisme  43ff.;  Quacquarelli,  5aio/a;  SevCenko,  "Shadow  Out- 
line"; Kennedy,  Greek  Rhetoric  ISOff.;  Wilson,  Seholttrs  Iff.;  Hagendaht  Von 
Teriullian  zu  Cassiodor  esp.  83£f. 

163.  See  Chap.  1  n.  24. 

164.  E.g.,  Lactant.  Inst.  3.13,  5.1;  Arnob.  Adv.  nat.  1.59;  Zeno  Veron.  Tract. 
3.1  (PL  11.280);  Paulin.  Nd.  CaniL  10.2Qff.;  "Ambrosiaster"  In  2  Cor.  11.6  {CSEL 
81:2.283.4ff.);  Quodvultdeus  De  aaed,  odgrai.  1.1.4ff.,  Uh.  promiss.  1.37.54;  Vigilitis 
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When  directed  outward,  across  boundaries  that  could  simultaneously 
distinguish  non-Christian  from  Christian  and  liberally  educated  from 
layman,  those  straightforward  daims  might  provide  comfort  and  reas- 
surance, a  sense  of  old  battles  fought  and  won  once  more:  rejecting  the 
classical  formalism  recreated  the  apostle's  charismatic  leap  over  the 
written  law  to  the  natural  law  instilled  in  the  heart  by  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  the  tongue  of  the  literary  culture,  with  its  puffed-up  and 
hoUow  pretensions,  was  like  the  lips  of  the  Jews,  who  adhered  to  the 
shell  of  the  Law.*^'  But  when,  from  the  late  third  century  onward,  those 
boundaries  became  ever  less  distinct,  and  when  more  Christian  voices 
came  to  speak  with  that  tongue,  answers  to  old  questions  became  less 
clear-cut,  less  easily  generalized.  It  becomes  possible  to  trace  different 
answers  in  the  two  halves  of  the  empire.  iBeyond  their  specific  circum- 
stances and  details,  the  visions  of  Alypius  and  Caesarius  bespeak  diver- 
gent trends  in  the  East  and  the  West  concerning  the  standing  and 
function  of  the  literary  culture  and  its  polished  speech.  In  the  East,  that 
culture  came  to  be  regarded  less  as  a  divisive  force  and  was  inserted  in 
the  hierarchy  of  values  in  such  a  way  that  old  loy<iItics  could  blend  with 
new.  In  the  West,  the  literary  culture  remained  an  important  symbol  of 
fundamental  divisions,  defining  loyalties  more  sharply  and  making  certain 
that  old  oppositions  continued  to  be  felt. 

Of  course  no  distinctions  are  simple  and  uniform;  similarities  l>etween 
the  two  halves  of  the  empire  coexist  with  the  differences. Educated 
men  were  assimilated  into  Christianity  in  the  West  as  in  the  East,  notably 
among  the  Christian  academics  teaching  in  the  schools  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric  by  the  mid-fourth  century.  Julian's  vindictive  logic,  which  dic- 
tated that  a  Christian  (whether  sincere  or  insincere  in  his  belief)  had  no 
place  in  the  traditional  schools,  was  applied  and  unwelcome  in  both  parts 
of  the  empire:*^'  claiming  an  absolute  and  exclusive  congruence  between 
classical  literature  and  pagan  belief  that  even  most  non-Christians  would 
have  thought  ouhi,  it  had  short-lived  effects.'^  Conversely,  one  can  note 

Tapsens.  C.  Eutych.  1.15  (PL  62  104B);  lulianus  Pomerius  De  vit.  contemp.  1.24; 
John  Chrysost.  Adv.  oppugn,  vit.  monast.  3.8  fin.  (PG  47.363),  Expos,  in  Ps.  4  2  (PG 
55.42);  Isid.  Pel.  £p.  4.88,  91  (cf.  1.180);  Cyril  Alex.  Horn.  Pasck,  4.3  (PG  77.460; 
cf.  Dial,  quod  unus  sil  Christus  [PG  75.1253f.],  with  Comm.  in  loan.  Ewmg.  5.8.30 
[PG  73.849f.]);  and  cf.  Mohrmdnn,  Etudes  3.157ff. 

165.  Cf.,  e.g.,  Ambros.  Explan.  in  Ps.  36  69  (C5£L  64.128.15ff.),  with  Rom. 
2.17-29. 

166.  For  this  emi^sis,  see  Marrou,  Hi^r^  456ff.;  and  for  continuing 
tensions  in  the  East,  see  recently  Alan  Cameron,  "Empress"  282fiF.,  dting  evi- 
dence of  the  fifth-century  debate  on  the  value  of  classicizing  paraphrases  of 

Scripture. 

167.  On  Julian's  school  law,  see  esp.  Hardy,  "Emperor  ";  Brown,  World  9 iff. 

168.  Note  esp.  that  Libanius,  though  a  committed  pagan  himself,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  concerned  with  the  religious  loyalties  of  his  students: 
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the  rejectionist  views  expressed  within  the  Christian  community.  In  the 
East,  the  Diiiascniia  Aposhlorum  repudiated  the  "books  of  the  gentiles" 
and  proposed  the  study  of  Scripture  as  a  satisfactory  alternative.**^  In 
the  West,  the  Statuia  tcclesiae  Antiqua  forbade  ordained  bishops  to  read 
the  classics.'''*' 

Yet  even  within  these  similarities  it  is  possible  to  discern  important 
differences.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  men  from  the  mid-third  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  who  we  know  taught  in  the  schools  of 
grammar  or  rhetoric  and  (usually  later)  held  some  position  in  the 
Church  hierarchy,  who  might  therefore  most  conspicuously  represent 
the  minghng  of  the  traditionally  educated  classes  and  local  Christian 
leaders:  in  the  West,  Cyprian  at  Carthage,  Victor,  the  grammarian  and 
lector  at  Cirta/Constantina/'*  Marculus,  a  rhetorician  who  became  a 
bishop  and  Donatist  martyr/^'  and  Augustine;  in  the  East,  Malchion, 
rhetorician  and  later  presbyter  at  Antioch/^  the  two  Apollinarii  at 
Laodicea  (the  elder  a  grammarian  and  presbyter,  the  son  a  rhetorician 
and  later  a  bishop),^''*  and  other  rhetoridan-bishops — Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Amphilochius  of  Iconium/''  Optimus  of  Phrygian  Agdamia  and  Pisidian 
Antloch,  and  Ablabius,  the  Novatian  bishop  of  Nicaea.*^  The  Easterners 
are  not  only  more  numerous,  they  show  a  wider  geographic  spread; 
significantly,  the  Westerners  are  all  from  Africa,  where  Christianity  had 
made  its  greatest  gains  in  the  West  in  the  third  century.  The  clustering 
is  symptomatic  of  the  uneven  rate  of  Christianity's  spread  in  the 
western  provinces,  which  as  a  whole  lagged  behind  the  East. 

Or  again,  consider  the  prescriptions  of  the  Didascalia  Apostolorum  and 
the  Statuia  Ecclesiae  Antiqua.  The  former  sets  down  guidelines  meant  (in 
vain)  for  all  "servants  and  sons  of  God":  but  the  latter  imposes  its 
restrictions  only  on  the  bishop,  in  effect  emphasizing  the  distinction 


Petit,  Eludiatih  120f.  (cf.  133  n.  210);  L  icbeschuetz,  Antioch  226f.  Cf.  also  n  201 
below  Julian's  merging  of  literature  and  religion — almost  treating  paganism  as  a 
religion  of  The  Book — is  so  extreme  and  so  unusual  for  a  pagan  that  we  should 
probably  regard  it  as  a  legacy  of  his  Christian  upbringing. 

169.  Didgscalia  ApoUihrum  1.6.1ff.  Connolly  (s.III). 

170.  Stat.  Eccl.  Ant.  can.  5  (Cone.  Gall.,  CC  SL  148)  =  Colled.  Hispan.  (Cone. 
Carthag.  IV,  an.  398)  can.  16  {Cone.  Afr.,  CC  SL  149),  the  Slatuta  compiled  ca.  475 
by  Gennadius  of  Marseilles. 

171.  See  Part  11  no.  161. 

172.  PL  8.760fif.  (=  Prosop.  chrel.  I  s.v.,  pp.  696f.). 

173.  Euseb  Caes.  HE  7.29;  Jer.  De  vir.  ill.  71. 

174.  See  Part  II  no.  14. 

175.  Basil  Ep.  150.2,  4. 

176.  For  Optimus  and  Ablabius,  see  PLRE I  s.w,  pp.  650  and  2,  respectively; 

for  other  Novatian  bishops  with  backgrounds  as  teachers,  see  Part  II  nos.  116, 
238  Note  also,  just  slightly  later,  Anatolius  {Vie  miracles  de  Sainte  Thkle  2.9 
Dagron);  Silvanus  (PLRE  11  s.v.  2,  p.  1011). 
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between  the  community  at  large  and  a  single  figure  specially  charged 
with  a  burden  of  holiness.  The  difiFerence  is  still  more  eloquent  and 
reveals  a  consequential  trait  of  Christianity  in  the  West:  a  tendency  to 
treat  more  self-consciously  or  explicitly  the  divisions  in  the  community 
and  in  the  world. 

By  the  early  fourth  century  most  Christians  of  the  East  were  prepared 
to  look  out  on  the  world  as  a  place  with  which  they  had  much  in  com- 
mon; the  Church  in  the  West,  by  contrast,  was  more  inward-turning, 
still  regarding  itself  as  a  small  gaiiiering  of  the  elect,  an  alien  body  in  an 
environment  of  dangerous  contradictions  and  divisions.  These  divergent 
positions  had  underpinnings  both  intellectual  and  social.  The  decisive 
messages  of  TertuUian  and  Origen  still  reached  receptive  audiences,  but 
the  two  men  spoke  v^ith  very  different  voices.  To  an  educated  Christian 
of  the  East,  the  stringent  puritanism  of  Tcrtullian  would  have  seemed 
strangely  backward.  It  was  at  best  an  unsophisticated  notion  that  classical 
culture  in  all  its  forms  was  a  poison,  or  that  education  in  the  traditional 
schools,  though  perhaps  necessary  for  want  of  an  alternative,  was  never- 
theless a  regrettable  and  evil  necessity;  at  worst,  the  idea  revealed  a 
disquieting  lack  of  confidence  in  Christian  intelligence  and  judgment. 
The  harsh  antitheses  implicit  in  Tertullian's  question  "What  has  Athens 
to  do  with  Jerusalem?"  could  easily  be  resolved  along  the  lines  Origen 
laid  down:  Athens  was  part  of  Jerusalem's  perfection — in  itself  imperfect 
or  immature,  no  doubt,  with  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  that 
required  discrimination,  but  an  inseparable,  in  fact  desirable,  part  none- 
theless. Origen  had  banished  the  choice  of  either/or  by  telling  the  edu- 
cated Christian  that  he  occupied  the  enviable  position  of  the  connoisseur: 
with  untroubled  superiority  he  could  surely  and  subtly  separate  the  true 
from  the  false,  the  important  from  the  inconsequential. 

This  sense  of  easy  and  sophisticated  superiority  was  further  cushioned 
by  the  social  experience  of  Christians  in  the  East.  Christianity  there  had 
not  only  spread  more  quickly  than  in  the  West,  but  it  stood  in  a  different 
relation  to  the  organization  of  urban  life.  The  Christian  community 
closely  followed  the  continuum  of  social  gradations  in  the  towns. The 
educated  bishop  who  emerged  from  the  local  upper  classes  could  justifi- 
ably claim  a  position  among  his  city's  social  and  cultural  elite;  as  the 

177.  Note  esp.  IGLTyr  1,  a  Christian  necropolis  of  the  late  third  and  the 
fourth  century:  the  arrangement  of  the  necropolis  reflects  the  social  distinctions 
between  free  and  slave,  honesli  and  humilet>;  see  the  remarks  of  Rey-Coquais, 
pp.  162f.  An  unusually  large  number  of  inscriptions  reveal  the  metiers  of  the 
deceased,  with  a  range  of  craftsmen  and  tradesmen,  and  one  member  of  a 
learned  profession  (a  physician,  no.  217).  There  are  also  epitaphs  of  the  familiar 
type  for  liberally  educated  youths,  praising  their  relations  with  the  Muses  fnos. 
140 A,  B,  150);  see  Chap.  1  n.  64;  and  cf.  Feissel,  "Notes  (111)"  550ff.,  with  the 
addendum  at  "Notes  (IV)"  474. 
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leader  of  an  important  group  that  cut  across  class  lines  within  the  town, 
he  could  take  his  place  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  alongside — and  in 
the  manner  of — the  factional  leaders  of  the  old  town  councils.'''® 

But  in  the  West  the  social  structure  was  surmounted  by  the  class  of 
great  landowners,  especially  among  the  old  senatorial  aristocracy,  a  group 
of  men  who  had  no  exact  counterpart  in  the  East  and  with  whom  few 
Western  bishops  could  associate  as  social  or  cultural  equals.*''^  Seeming 
to  stand  aloof  in  their  pursuit  of  otium  while  devoting  themselves  to 
their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  dependents,  such  men  were  raised 
up  by  their  wealth,  education,  and  birth,  and  loomed  over  the  towns. 
Late  in  coming  into  the  Church,  they  provided  a  continuing  reminder  of 
the  worldly  authority  and  prestige  of  the  classical  culture  that  lay  outside. 
They  were  not  easily  domesticated  when  they  came  in;*^  their  power 
required  gingerly  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  to  coax  and  bend 
them  to  his  purposes.*'^  The  status  and  self-assurance  they  derived 
from  their  wealth  and  education  made  them  potential  competitors  of 
men  who  had  risen  through  the  ranks  of  the  Church.  Their  desirability 
as  bishops  threatened  to  upset  the  developing  order  of  ecclesiastical 
office.*®'  The  tensions  did  not  quickly  dissipate:  the  right  that  the  learned 
(and  perhaps  senatorial)  layman  Priscillian  claimed  late  in  the  fourth 
century,  to  discuss  noncanonical  texts  as  a  lay  teacher,  and  the  lethal 
reaction  of  the  more  anxious  members  of  the  Church  hierarchy,  sharp- 
ened the  conflict  between  two  differently  constituted  elites  and  splintered 
Christian  opinion. 

The  components  of  worldly  and  spiritual  standing  were  at  variance 
longer  in  the  West,  insuring  that  the  distinctive  pattern  of  each  would 
remain  conspicuous.  At  the  same  time,  other  lines  of  division  were  super- 
imposed. The  early  development  of  vernacular  Christianity  in  the  East 
meant  that  religious  boundaries  were  no  longer  fundamentally  congruent 
with  linguistic  boundaries;  in  the  West,  where  nothing  comparable  devel- 
oped, Latin  provided  the  single  path  of  access  to  the  vital  texts.  Hence, 

178.  He  was  also  increasingly  likely  to  have  his  origins  in  the  cunai  order; 
see  recently  Eck,  "Einfluss." 

179.  Cf.  Eck,  "Einfluss,"  emphasizing  the  exceptional  status  of  tfie  aristo- 
cratic bishops  in  Caul  and  Italy  of  the  late  fourth  ,ind  the  fifth  rrntury:  nnd 
Chadwick,  Priscillian  11,  on  the  modest  social  origins  and  intellectual  attainments 
of  the  Spanish  bishops. 

180.  Cf.  Aug.  De  cat  rud.  8.12,  still  conscious  of  the  eruiiH  cakckizandi  as  a 
special  set  offering  special  difficulties. 

181.  Cf.  Brown,  Augustine  192f. 

182.  See  Canones  Osii  13,  with  Hess,  Canons  103tf .  The  canon  insists  that,  if  a 
wealthy  man,  an  advocate  (ficluhistiais  formsis),  or  a  civil  offidal  be  desired  as 
bishop,  he  must  first  pass  through  the  ranks  of  lector,  deacon,  and  presbyter.  Cf. 
n.  319  below. 
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yAtat  kind  of  Latin  one  should  use  remained  a  sticking  point  and  a  center 
of  attention:  in  many  minds^  the  polished  speech  of  the  few  continued  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  spiritual  understanding  of  the  many.  In  the 
East,  where  the  question  of  language  was  more  diffuse,  solutions  were 
more  numerous.  Loyalties  could  be  so  expressed  as  to  deflect  attention 
away  from  polished  speech  and  its  conflict  with  spiritual  understanding. 
A  readiness  to  hear  the  Truth  spoken,  for  instance,  in  a  Graeco-Syriac 
patois'*'  made  it  possible  to  turn  aside  from  one's  own  highly  cultivated 
speech— to  treat  it  as  something  detachable,  neutral,  and  so  taken  for 
granted — ^in  a  way  unknown  in  the  West.  In  part,  the  Eastern  vernaculars 
added  one  more  cushion  against  self -consciousness,  a  way  of  avoiding 
the  problems  framed  in  the  language  of  either/or. 

A  further,  decisive  factor  was  the  persistence  of  political  unity  in  the 
East,  which  both  sheltered  urban  Christianity  and  kept  it  in  check, 
drawing  it  into  the  structure  of  civilian  life  and  competing  institutions 
with  a  web  of  familial,  social,  and  political  relations.  But  the  sudden 
fragmentation  of  the  western  empire  in  the  early  fifth  century  tore  apart 
that  structure  just  when  it  was  being  finally  and  firmly  joined  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  As  a  result  the  Church  was  isolated  yet  endowed  with 
its  own  hauteur,  left  to  provide  the  leaders  of  society  with  new  careers 
and  the  institutions  on  which  to  base  them.  Life  in  the  West  did  not 
suffer  collapse  so  much  as  compression.  Communities  were  thrown 
back  on  their  own  resources,  which  were  frequently  identical  with  the 
resources — the  men,  money,  and  culture — that  the  local  episcopacy  could 
mobilize.  The  problem  of  leadership,  put  thus  acutely,  would  be  solved 
differently  according  to  the  individual  bishops'  backgrounds  and  angles 
of  vision — including  the  vision  of  the  literary  culture. 

We  can  trace  the  points  of  divergence  noted  above  in  more  detail, 
beginning  with  how  Christians  of  the  East  resolved  the  problem  of  the 
traditional  education.  Most  characteristic  are  the  strategies  that  empha- 
size  differences  in  value  in  order  to  discard  unwanted  antitheses:  opposi- 
tion is  replaced  by  safe,  hierarchical  relationships.  So,  for  example,  one 
could  draw  on  typology  to  adjust  the  relationship  between  charismatic 
teaching  and  the  learning  of  men.  David,  the  singer  inspired  by  God,  and 
Moses,  "educated  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  "  can  embody  two 
acceptable  types  of  holiness,  the  former  "brought  up  in  a  hamlet,  raised 
in  the  hands  of  peasants,  a  shepherd  from  childhood,"  the  latter  nurtured 
"in  a  city,  in  the  embrace  of  royalty,  a  guardian  of  letters  from  boyhood." 
The  two  types  might  represent  the  two  poles  of  class  and  culture;  but 
the  tension  between  them  is  eased  by  the  recognition  that  Ae  holiness 

183.  See  bek>w,  p.  79. 
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of  David  is  ultimately  superior,  though  the  external  learning  of  Moses 

remains  nonetheless  valued.*®^ 

Gregory  Nazianzen  can  be  seen  making  a  similar  adjustment  in  order 
to  smooth  the  way  for  his  literary  attainments.  He  dissociates  himself 
from  the  normative  model  of  St.  Peter  (with  more  than  a  touch  of 
sarcasm  for  those  who  would  hide  behind  it),  declaring  himself  unable  to 
match  it:  "I  myself  would  have  embraced  the  ctAoyia  that  some  see  fit 
to  call  faith  if  I  were  a  fisherman  .  .  .  and  if  I  had  the  power  of  signs 
as  my  own  form  of  speech."  At  the  same  time  Gregory  makes  a  place 
for  his  own  eloquence,  daiming  that  through  the  divine  X6yoi  he  has 
"ennobled"  and  "sweetened"  the  "tongue  educated  in  external  Xdyot." 
The  problem  of  the  tongue  is  thus  defused  by  finding  one's  proper  place 
in  the  hierarchy  of  holiness  and  accommodating — or  elevating — one's 
education  to  it/*' 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  variation  on  this  general  strategy  is 
found  in  Basil's  influential  tract,  written  for  his  nephews,  on  the  use  of 
Greek  literature. The  work  is  neither  an  encomium  of  the  classics  (as 
some  used  to  think)  nor  a  recommendation  that  their  form  be  approved 
but  their  content  be  rejected,  with  a  warning,  in  the  manner  of  Ter- 
tuDian,  against  the  danger  of  things  evil  in  themselves  (as  others  have 
recently  claimed).  Instead  it  is  an  exhortation  and  a  guide  to  right  choices. 
Beginning  with  the  principle  of  utility  (6aov  xpTjcn^ov)**''  and  referring 
that  term  to  what  is  good  and  useful,  not  in  the  life  of  men  only,  but  for 
the  "other  life,"**®  Basil  makes  the  classical  texts  subject  to  the  moral 
sensibilities  and  spiritual  aims  of  Christians.  Without  polemic,  without 
the  suggestion  that  one  is  reluctantly  coming  to  grips  with  a  necessary 
evil,**'  the  status  and  function  of  the  classics  are  simply  and  firmly 
redefined:  they  provide  the  preliminary  exercises  in  a  truly  liberal  educa- 
tion ({-XF.uOF.picoi;  7iai5f.\V:o0ai),'^  the  new  gymnastic  of  the  soul,  which 
will  finally  raise  men  up  and  liberate  them  from  the  transient  world  of 
crude  sensation  by  steeping  the  soul  in  the  wisdom  of  Christian  Xoyoi. 
Of  course  the  poets,  historians,  and  orators  cannot  be  sufficient  for  such 

184.  For  the  comparison  of  David  and  Moses,  see  esp.  Asterius  soph.  Horn. 
23.15-16  (p.  180.25ff.  Richard).  On  Moses  (cf.  Acts  7.22),  see  below,  p.  78. 

185.  Or.  36.4,  where  note  that  Gregory  dismisses  putative  critics  of  his 
distinctive  literary  skills  as  simply  envious.  Cf.  Or.  43.11,  where  critics  of  f| 
e^codev  noiSeooiq  are  treated  with  similar  bluntness,  as  stupid  and  uneducated 
levelers. 

186.  Now  available  in  the  critical  edition  of  Wilson,  SaitU  BasU. 

187.  Basil  1.24E 

188.  Basa  2.1ff. 

189.  Cf .  Wilson,  Saint  Basil  10. 

190.  Cf .  Basil  9.86fr. 
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a  job  by  themselves.  Warnings  must  be  issued  not  to  believe  what  is  said 
of  the  gods/'^  or  to  make  certain  that  the  actions  of  bad  men  are  taken 
as  negative  examples;  but  at  the  same  time  the  actions  of  good  men  are 
there  to  be  imitated,  and  the  texts  have  a  substantive,  ethical  value  that 
can  help  in  the  progress  toward  the  true  and  final  good  of  the  soul.'^ 

The  external  culture  {xd  S|o>,  f|  OOpaOev  ooq>{a,  tit  SlooOcv  icat5e6|una)  is 
the  first  stage  in  this  gymnastic  of  the  soul:'^  thus  Moses,  Basil  says, 
''having  exercised  his  intelligence  [Syyunvaodnevo?  xfiv  5idvoiav]  in  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  proceeded  to  the  contemplation  of  reality."*** 
In  a  different  metaphor,  Basil  compares  the  external  culture  to  the  leaves 
of  a  tree  that  protect  the  fruit  (the  Christian  Truth  growing  in  the  soul) 
and  give  it  a  pleasing  appearance.^*'  In  still  another  metaphor,  the 
classical  texts  lend  themselves  to  a  sketch  or  outline  (aKiaypoq^ia)  of 
virtue,  which  "our  Aoyoi"  will  teach  more  completely. All  Basil's 
metaphors  converge  on  the  same  point:  an  obvious  difference  in  value 
(say,  between  the  fruit  and  the  leaves)  can  exist  without  implying  a 
necessary  opposition.^*''  The  external  culture  and  "our  Xoyoi"  are  dis- 
tinct and  unequal:  each  has  a  function  and  value  in  its  own  sphere,  and 
once  the  functions  are  recognized,  the  hierarchy  of  values  sorted  out, 
the  external  culture  is  no  longer  a  threatening  force. 

Basil  does  the  external  culture  the  favor  of  allowing  it  to  remain  both 
clearly  secular  and  clearly  useful  in  Christian  terms.*^  Its  noxious  ele- 
ments remain  safely  outside  (or  below);  its  healthy  elements  ease  one's 
passage  inside  (or  upward).  One  can  thus  enjoy  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
From  the  position  Basil  sketched,  it  requires  only  a  short  step  to  redefine 
the  lover  of  Xdyoi  as  the  man  who  knows  both  classical  and  Christian 
authors.'^  At  that  point,  one  is  no  distance  at  all  from  the  saint  as 
q)iX6XoYO^  in  a  grammarian's  dream,  a  kindly  mother  to  a  new  Achilles. 

191.  Basil  4.19fF. 

192.  Basil  2.34ff.;  d.  4.5ff.,  7.2ff.,  and  the  ethical  exegesis  of  Horn.  Od. 
6.135flF.  at  5.25ff.  Compare  Gregory  Nazianzen's  funeral  oration  on  Basil,  Or. 
43.11,  where  the  essentials  of  Basil's  position  are  restated  and  their  implicit 
premise  is  drawn  out:  the  classical  culture,  like  all  the  components  of  the  created 
world,  is  a  mixture  of  the  useful  and  the  harmful,  which  are  to  be  distinguished 
by  an  understanding  surrendered  to  Christ. 

193.  For  the  gymnastic,  see  Basil  pasam  and  esp.  8.44f .  Cf.  at  Chap.  1  nn. 
9-11. 

194.  Basil  3.1 3ff.  With  the  thought  and  metaphor,  cf.,  e.g.,  V.  Marull. 
Archimand.  Akometon  §2  Dagron,  Anal.  Boll.  86  (1968)  288. 

195.  Basil  3.6ff. 

196.  Basil  lO.lff. 

197.  Just  as  there  is  a  difference  but  no  necessary  opposition  between  the 
created  and  the  Creator;  cf.  n.  192  above. 

198.  Contrast  below,  pp.  87-88,  on  Augustine. 

199.  See  Kuch,  "OiXdXoyo^"  337ff .,  on  (piXdXoyoi;  in  Sozomen. 
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In  all  these  cases,  men  have  found  their  way  around  stark  choices.  The 
literary  culture  does  not  get  in  the  way  of  what  really  matters;  one  can 
glide  from  one  sphere  to  the  other,  since  the  attainments  and  behavior 
traditionally  valued  by  literate,  upper-class  society  are  compatible  with 
Christian  duties  and  loyalties.  In  the  fourth  century,  Gregory  Nazianzen 
could  mediate  a  dispute  between  two  sophists  or  recommend  a  pupil  to 
Libanius,^'^  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  could  hope  that  the  pagan  Libanius 
would  review  the  style  of  his  tract  against  Eunomius.^*"  Neither  those 
dealings  nor  the  careful  Atticism  that  the  Cappadocian  Fathers  cultivated 
was  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  regard  for  the  monastic  ideal  or 
with  their  remarkable  efforts  in  proselytizing  (and  hellenizing)  their  rude 
province. 

In  the  next  century  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  sent  pupils  to  the 
pagan  sophist  Isocasius'"'  or  acted  as  a  middleman,  receiving  letters  of 
recommendation  for  an  Egyptian  rhetorician  from  two  presbyters  and 
in  his  turn  recommending  the  rhetorician  to  the  comes  Ulpianus.'^ 
Theodoret's  involvement  in  such  transactions  does  not  detract  a  whit 
from  his  deep  admiration  for  the  illiterate  saints  of  the  Syrian  hinterland. 
The  concerns  of  the  tongue  and  their  associated  social  forms  and  relations 
remain  comfortably  apart  from  or  are  dwarfed  by  the  concerns  of  the 
heart.  As  a  result,  when  the  cultured  townsman  encounters  the  saint  in 
the  pages  of  Theodoret,  the  meeting  is  imagined  as  taking  place  with 
remarkable  ease  and  tranquihty:  the  holy  man  Aphraates  appears  at 
Antioch,  speaking  a  mixture  of  Syriac  and  Greek,  "crying  out  with  the 
great  Paul,  'I  am  ignorant  in  speech,  but  not  in  understanding'";  and  at 
once  all  people  come  running  to  meet  him,  the  high,  educated,  and  rich 
together  with  the  humble,  ignorant,  and  poor,  "the  latter  receiving  in 
silence  what  he  offered,  the  former  questioning,  learning,  proposing 
topics  for  discussion."**** 

Or  again,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixth  century,  the  bishop 
Marcian  of  Gaza  was  among  the  patrons  of  the  sophist  Choricius.  The 
beneficiary  of  a  full  literary  education,^°5  Marcian  was  interested  in 
the  local  school  of  rhetoric  and  enjoyed  (or  endured)  at  least  two  of 

200.  Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  192  and  236,  respectively. 

201.  Greg.  Nyss.  Ep.  15,  with  the  remarks  of  Wilson,  5amf  Basil  11. 

202.  Theodoret.  Ep.  XVII,  XXVllI;  cf.  XUV.  For  Isocasius,  see  Part  II  no.  85. 

203.  Theodoret.  Ep.  19,  20,  22. 

204.  Theodoret.  Hist.  phil.  8.2  Canivet.  The  scene  has  no  true  counterpart  in 

the  West,  nor  could  it,  in  view  of  the  linguistic  situation  there;  cf .  above,  pp.  75f . 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  closest  Western  approximation  (Sulp.  Sev.  Dial. 
1.27.2-4)  an  apology  for  the  rustic  speaker's  offense  to  urban  ears  must  be 
confected,  and  the  polarities  thus  emphasized,  so  that  a  show  can  be  made  of 
brushing  the  offense  aside. 

205.  Choric.  Uud.  Marc  2.7  (p.  29.17ff.  Foerster-Richtsteig). 
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Choridus's  encomia,  in  wliich  he  lieard  recounted  his  own  student  days, 
when  he  "culled  from  poetry  whatever  was  useful,  while  smiling  at  the 
myths/'^  Town-bound  as  it  is  by  the  rhetorical  tradition  in  which 
Choridus  was  working — his  Gaza  is  completely  and  impeccably  Greek- 
speaking:  no  more  than  Libanius  does  his  epigonus  reveal  that  the 
country  people  were  largely  Semitic  speakers,  whose  language  would  £01 
Gaza's  streets  during  the  festivals  Choricius  lovingly  describes— the 
sophist's  point  of  view  shows  us  how  the  local  Christian  gentry  had 
merged  with  the  civic  life  around  them.  In  the  Gaza  of  Choricius  the 
literary  culture  is  still  an  important  mark  of  status,  joined  with  mores  ("a 
reverend  way  of  life")  and  wealth  (in  the  form  of  charitable  benefac- 
tions) to  form  the  triad  "that  makes  men  exalted. Marcian's  family, 
too,  besides  Marcian  himself,  was  involved  in  public  life:  one  of  his 
brothers  was  an  advocate;  another  held  a  provincial  governorship  or 
some  other  imperial  oHice/"*  And  as  a  local  benefactor  Marcian  takes 
his  place  alongside  the  governor  Stephanus  and  the  duces  Aratius  and 
Summus  as  a  subject  of  Choricius's  praise. 

Basil  allowed  Greek  >t6yoi  to  remain  both  external  and  useful  in  the 
new  gymnastic  of  the  soul;  Gregory  Nazianzen  claimed  to  ennoble  the 
literary  language;  Theodoret  imagined  a  world  where  the  question  of 
language  is  spontaneously  set  aside;  Choridus  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
upper-class  life  of  the  town.  Each  in  his  own  way  overcame  the  problem 
of  the  traditional  literary  culture.  The  same  process  of  accommodation 
of  coturse  occurred  among  Christians  in  the  West:  Ausonius  (sometimes — 
quite  unfairly — said  to  have  been  a  nominal  Christian)  could  not  agree 
with  Paulinus  of  Nola  that  "hearts  dedicated  to  Christ  are  not  open  to 

206.  Choric.  Uud.  Man.  1.6  (p.  4.lff.). 

207.  Or.  nupl.  in  Proc.  33  (p.  94.20ff.):  aina\>xac,  avixwv  toix;  yovzlq  oenvi>v£i 
nAeovcKTrn^taia.  naiSeia  te  Xoyoiv  Kai  ^io^  oe^vo^  icai  to  Xa}inpcag  noieiv  xoi)^ 
£v5£i(^  niei^o^cvou;;. 

208.  Advocate:  Or.  funebr.  in  Mariam  8  (p.  102.7ff.).  Governor^?):  il^. 

(p.  102. 5f.),  6  ncv  ^:v  £^ouaia  n/xovcqia.;  5iKaioouvT)V  doKcX  (on  the  presence  of 
justice  [for  8iK:aioaiJvr|,  see  Robert,  Hellenica  4.100]  and  the  absence  of  greed 
among  the  virtues  of  governors,  see  esp.  Sevcenko,  "Late  Antique  Epigram" 
30f.),  with  ibid.  21-22  (p.  105.18ff.),  on  T(p  tt]v  fj^Eiepav  Xaxovxi  Tipuiavcueiv 
dpxnv,  to  whom  his  mother  (Maria,  the  mother  of  Marcian  and  his  brothers) 
appeared  in  a  dream  to  heal  an  abdominal  lesion  while  he  was  traveling  to  the 
emperor.  The  passage  makes  it  plain  that  one  of  the  brothers  is  the  official  in 
question;  if  governor,  finET^pa  dpxr|  must  refer  to  Palaestina  I.  A  fourth  brother, 
Anastasius,  was  bishop  of  Eleutheriopolis:  ibid.  tit.  (p.  99.9f.);  cf.  ibid.  7 
(p.  101.23fF.). 

2J09.Laud.  Arat.  et  Sleph.  (pp.  48ff.),  Laud.  Summ.  (pp  o'^ff  1.  Cf.  also  Laud. 
Marc.  1.7  (p.  4.1lM.h  with  Laud.  Marc.  2.16  (p.  J2.5ff.);  Laud.  Marc.  1.30-31 
(p.  lO.llff.). 
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ApoUo'V"  the  two  Clamosi,  father  and  son,  schoolmasters  at  Parentium, 
contributed  to  the  construction  of  the  Christian  basilica  in  their  town  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  and  again  in  the  mid-fifth  century;^"  the  gram- 
marian Calbulus  donated  a  baptistery  to  his  church  and  adorned  it  with 
his  own  pious  verses  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century. ^'"^  (We  will  meet  others  below.)  But  influential  voices  continued 
to  express  doubts  that  fundamental  conflicts  could  be  so  easily  resolved. 
Would  worldly  eloquence/  for  example,  simply  become  antiseptic  as  the 
junior  partner  of  faith?  Or  would  it  inevitably  foster  qualities — pride  in 
personal  ingenuity  and  achievement,  competitiveness,  pretensions  to 
status  fixed  by  ephemeral  standards— that  were  a  disease  on  the  soul 
and  divisive  in  the  community?  To  Jerome  and  Augustine,  the  second 
possibility  seemed  more  likely.  To  each  of  them  the  sodal  good  of  the 
grammarian's  profession  continued  to  appear  questionable,  if  not  illusory; 
and  for  each,  controlling  the  effects  of  his  own  education  was  a  struggle 
set  between  scarcely  reconcilable  poles. 

"You  are  a  Qceronian,  not  a  Christian;  'where  your  treasure  is,  there 
too  is  your  heart.' "  So  the  Heavenly  Judge  spoke  to  Jerome  in  the  dream 
that  terrified  him  on  his  way  to  Bethlehem  in  374,  as  he  recounted  it  to 
edify  Eustochium  a  decade  later.**^  The  "old  serpent"  had  mocked  him. 
Beguiled  by  the  style  of  PUutus,  Jerome  could  not  turn  back  to  Scripture 
without  disgust  at  its  uncouth  speech;  and  yet,  "I  reckoned  it  the  fault 
not  of  my  eyes  but  of  the  sun  that  I  could  not  see  the  light  in  my 
blindness."  Fastidiously  confident  of  his  own  judgment,  the  Ciceronian 
was  the  captive  of  his  past,  its  vainglory,  and  its  false  values;  he  could  be 
freed  only  by  the  salutary  humiliation  of  the  flogging  he  received  in  the 
dream  at  the  judge's  order. 

The  crosscurrents  of  eloquence  and  faith,  pride  and  abasement,  that 
disturbed  Jerome's  sleep  on  that  occasion  continued  to  drag  at  him  as  he 
attempted  to  come  to  terms  with  his  own  highly  prized  literacy:^^^  "It  is 
no  small  thing  for  a  noble  man,  a  man  fluent  of  speech,  a  wealthy  man, 
to  avoid  the  accompaniment  of  the  powerful  in  the  streets,  to  mingle 
with  the  crowds,  to  cleave  to  the  poor,  to  associate  with  peasants. 
This  praise  of  Pammachius's  descent  to  the  life  of  the  vulgm  was  written 
by  a  man  with  sensibilities  in  tune  with  his  subject's,  aware  of  the  tug  of 
worldly  prestige,  the  difficulty  of  pulling  free  (aware,  too,  of  the  rare 

210.  Paulin.  Nol.  Cam.  10.22f .  On  Ausonius,  see  Etienne,  Bordeaux  278£F. 

211.  See  Part  II  nos.  29, 30. 

212.  See  Part  II  no.  23 

213.  jer.  Ep.  22.30;  see  Kelly,  Jerome  4 iff. 

214.  See  esp.  Hagendahl,  Latin  Fathers  318ff. 

215.  Jer.  Ep.  66.6. 
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satisfaction  of  being  seen  conspicuously  to  try).  "I  know  that  among 
Christians  flaws  of  speech  are  not  usually  criticized,  but . . .  Enemies 
are  skewered  for  their  lack  of  education/'^  and  educated  men  who  come 
to  Scripture  from  liberal  letters  are  mocked  for  their  pretensions:  "If 
they  chance  to  have  soothed  the  ear  of  the  people  with  an  elegant 
speech,  they  reckon  whatever  they  have  said  is  the  law  of  God."*** 

The  balance  was  so  hard  to  find.  Split  by  experience  and  conscience, 
Jerome  worked  his  conflicts  out  in  his  writings.  We  see  him  in  the 
contemporary  commentaries  on  Ephesians  and  Galatians  trying  to  control 
the  problem  of  Paul's  literacy.  Some  were  able  simply  to  imagine  Paul 
among  the  illiterate^''  or  to  take  his  agitated  question  "See  with  what 
big  letters  I've  written  to  you?"  (Gal.  6.11)  as  evidence  that  he  was 
marginally  literate,  a  slow  writer. Ridiculous,  says  Jerome.  Yes,  Paul 
was  a  "Hebrew  born  of  Hebrews,"  learned  in  his  vernacular,  unable  to 
shape  his  deep  thoughts  in  an  alien  tongue;'**  yet  Paul  of  course  knew, 
for  example,  the  literary  trope  of  allegory,  just  as  we  learn  about  it  in 
school,  because  he  too  had  had  some  contact  with  secular  letters."* 
Then  again,  he  does  commit  solecisms^^^— of  course,  because  his  literary 
education  was  not  perfect. ^^'^  And  anyway^  ''He  did  not  care  about  the 
words,  as  long  as  he  preserved  the  sense."**'  In  these  arguments  we  can 
sense  Jerome's  attempt  to  thread  his  way  between  two  unacceptable 
alternatives,  a  Paul  with  too  little  worldly  learning,  or  one  with  too 
much.  In  that  respect,  the  arguments  are  symptomatic  of  Jerome's 
continuing  debate  on  the  value  of  his  own  worldly  learning  and  of  his 
attempt,  never  quite  successful,  to  find  a  safe  and  stable  (and  distinctive) 
place  between  the  "two  imperfections"  of  "holy  rusticity"  and  "sinful 
eloquence."***^ 

216.  Jer.  C.  Rufin.  2.20 

217.  Cf.  n.  35  above;  Hagendahl,  Ufiri  Fathers  31 1  n.  4. 

218.  Jer.  tp.  53.£>f.;  cf.  C.  Rufin.  3.34  and  esp.  Comm.  tphes.  prol. 

219.  See,  emphaticaUy,  John  Chrysost.  In  1  Cor.  horn.  3.4  (PG  61.27). 

220.  Comm.  Gal.  3.6  (PL  26.463C),  Jerome's  scorn  for  the  view  of  a  vir 
apprime  twsfris  lemporihus  erudifu^  For  the  slow  writer  (ppacSewq  ypdcpcov),  able  to 
add  his  subscription  to  a  document  but  otherwise  illiterate,  see  n.  42  above. 

221.  Comm.  Gal.  3.6  (PL  26.455A-B);  cf.  Comm.  Ephes.  3.5  (PL  26.553A). 

222.  Comm.  Gal.  2.4  (PL  26.416A-C). 

223.  Comm.  Ephes.  2  prol.  (PL  26.509B-D);  cf.  TrtuL  de  ft.  81  8.22lff.  (CC  SL 
78.89  =  Anecd.  Mared.  3:2.80). 

224.  Comm.  Gal.  2.4  (PL  26.416A-C). 

225.  Cmm.  Gal  3.6  (PL  26.455A-B). 

226.  Jer.  fy.  52.9:  ncc  nisHais  et  taiUmn  mnplex  fnter  ideo  se  sandum  ptUd,  si  nihil 
noverit,  nec  perilus  et  eloquens  in  lingua  aesHmet  sandilalem.  muUoque  melius  est  e  duobus 
imperfeclis  ruslicitaiem  sandam  habere  quam  eloqueniiam  pecaiiricem.  Cf.  £j>.  27.1, 53.3f., 
57.12;  Comm.  Ezech.  2.7  (PL  25.61). 
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The  problem  with  which  Jerome  wrestled  in  his  own  conscience  was 
solved  more  directly  by  others,  in  the  broader  setting  of  the  Christian 
community.  The  solution  at  once  preserved  the  polarities  of  eloquence 
and  faith,  the  learned  and  the  simple,  and  attempted  to  mediate  between 
them,  de  haut  en  has.  "Why  does  Paul  lower  himself  \se  /iMmi/iafl,"  Jerome's 
contemporary  "Ambrosiaster"  asks,  "when  he  says  he  is  ignorant  in 
speech?"**^  Because  he  wanted  to  serve  as  an  example  against  those 
who  sought  approval  for  their  eloquence  instead  of  their  faith:^^*  he 
could  speak  in  the  manner  of  the  learned  of  the  world,  but  he  did  not 
choose  to.  Paul's  statement,  and  by  extension  the  blunt  and  restless 
spontaneity  of  his  style,  thus  become  part  of  a  self-consdous  and  self- 
imposed  kumiliatio  growing  out  of  his  messagcf. 

The  idea  had  been  anticipated  in  the  apologetics  of  Amobiiis,  whose 
defense  of  the  uncouthness  of  the  Christians'  Latin  includes  the  claim 
that  certain  Fathers,  although  they  could  speak  more  ornately  and  more 
richly,  "not  only  put  off  the  cultivation  of  speech  but  even  intentionally 
pursued  a  common  lowness  of  speech  [Mmalis  humilUasY*  lest  the  weight 
and  rigor  of  their  message  be  corrupted  by  sophistic  display.''^  Trans- 
posed from  apologetics  to  the  apostolic  duty  of  the  bishop,  the  idea 
motivates  Peter  Chrysologus  (bp.  of  Ravenna;  d.  450)  when  he  calls  for  a 
''natural  language,"  ''popular"  and  made  up  of  "common  speech/'  to 
provide  a  common  ground  for  the  learned  and  the  simple;^'°  or  Augus- 
tine, when  his  preaching  plays  off  the  formidable  strqtiius  of  Cicero 
against  the  inviting  sound  of  Scripture^''  or  the  "grammarian's  laws" 
against  the  "people's  understanding. "^^^  Put  into  effect,  the  idea  takes 
the  form  of  the  humble  style,  sermo  humilis,  the  style  of  the  Christian 
message^^^ — humble  in  its  descent  from  the  shimmering,  timeless  stan- 
dards of  classical  correctness  and  adornment  down  to  a  language  intent 
on  making  the  Truth  plain  and  immediate  to  a  heterogeneous  congre- 
gation. It  is  the  vivid,  simple  style  of  Augustine's  preaching, fluent 
talk  in  plain  language.  Turning  away  from  the  classical  canons  that 
matched  levels  of  style  to  importance  of  subject  (for  "everything  we  say 
is  of  great  importance "),^^'  the  speaker  feels  free  to  range  spontaneously 

227.  In  2  Cor.  11.6  (C5£L  81:2.283.4ff.). 

228  Ibid  :  hoc  ergo  dtccns  nott  se  loqui  nescire  VoluU  tlUeil^i,  sed  ffTOpttr  eOS  qui  Wm 
per  fidem  sed  per  eloquentiam  commendari  voUhanl. 

229.  Adv.  nat.  1.59. 

230.  Serm.  43  (PL  S2.320A). 

231.  En.  in  Ps.  103  senn.  3.4. 

232.  En.  in  Ps.  36  serm.  3.6,  En.  in  Ps.  123  8,  En.  in  P$.  138  20,  Serm.  37.14. 

233.  Cf.  Auerbach,  Literary  Ljinguage  27ff. 

234.  See  van  der  Meer,  Saint  Augustm  2.212ff. 

235.  Aug.  De  doct.  Chri^.  4.18.35. 
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over  the  various  styles  according  to  the  didactic  needs  and  emotional 
pitch  of  tfie  moment.*'^  Augustine  wanted  such  a  style  to  reach  a  largely 
uneducated  audience'^'  and  to  extend  the  "franchise  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage" in  a  mixed  population  of  Punic  and  Latin  speakers  by  simul- 
taneously pressing  Latin's  claim  as  the  only  point  of  entry  for  full 
participation  and  making  the  entryway  as  wide  as  possible/'' 

The  style  was  also  a  subtle  form  of  episcopal  discipline.  Implicitly 
discounting  the  distinctions  and  prestige  of  the  traditional  literary  culture, 
it  was  a  chastening  reminder  for  the  learned  that  what  was  important, 
true,  and  correct— in  language  as  in  substance— could  not  be  defined  by 
external  standards.  Those  standards  belonged  rather  to  the  arsenal  of 
worldly  competition;  they  divided  the  community.  Augustine  had  felt 
their  divisiveness  in  himself:  always  conscious  of  the  pride  and  com- 
petitive urge  of  the  learned/'*^  he  knew  soon  after  his  ordination  that 
his  enduring  love  of  praise  required  the  "medicine"  of  retirement  and 
study. His  style,  with  its  "simplicity  achieved  at  the  other  side  of  vast 
sophistication,"^^'  was  another,  continuing  form  of  self-restraint,  a  way 
of  working  free  of  the  time  in  his  own  career  when  those  standards  had 
meant  so  much.  Spoken  from  the  authoritative  cathedra  of  the  bishop,  his 
language  was  a  unifying  force,  moving  downward  to  instruct  the  simple, 
reaching  upward  to  set  the  docti  an  example. 

This  need  for  compelling,  authoritative,  yet  accessible  speech,  capable 
of  opening  up  texts  singularly  important  in  their  truth  but  often  ob- 
scurely deep  or  seemingly  ambiguous  in  its  presentation,  motivates  the 
De  do^na  Christiana,  Augustine's  formal  answer  to  the  claims  of  the 
traditional  literary  culture.'^  Begun  in  396  and  completed  in  427— thus 
nearly  framing  his  episcopacy — the  work  sketches  for  clergy  and  educated 
layman  the  possibility  of  an  alternative  literary  culture  based  on  Scrip- 
ture. As  a  necessary  part  of  its  argument,  the  work  divorces  communica- 
tion from  the  authority  of  classical  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

Augustine  shows  that  the  traditional  standards  of  correct  speech  refer 
to  a  man-made  order  and  so  strips  them  of  their  veneer  of  permanence. 
As  classical  rhetoric's  seemingly  absolute  judgments  concerning  dignity 
of  subject  matter  have  no  meaning  in  Christian  experience,^^^  so  the 

236.  Aug.  De  docl  Christ.  4.19.38ff. 

237.  Cf.  MacMullen,  "Note." 

238.  Cf.  Brown,  Religion  287ff. 

239.  De  bono  vid.  15.19.  Cf.  Ep.  95.4,  266.2;  De  Gen.  ad  liH.  10.39;  In  loan, 
emmg.  tract .  57.2,  6;  and  cf.  n.  251  below. 

240.  See  Brown,  Augustine  205f. 

241.  Brown,  Augustine  268. 

242.  See  esp.  Marrou,  Saint  AugnUin  331ff.,  505£F.;  Brown,  AugusHnt  263ff. 

243.  See  nn.  235, 236  above. 
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definitions  and  rules  of  classical  grammar,  concerning  phonology,  mor- 
phology, barbarisms,  and  solecisms,^'**  have  no  absolute  validity  but  are 
only  habitual  observances:  "What  then  is  soundness  of  speech  [hitegritas 
locutionis,  the  traditional  province  of  the  grammarian  and  his  rules]**' 
save  the  preservation  of  an  alien  habit  [aliena  consuetudo]  supported  by  the 
authority  of  ancient  speakers?"*** 

The  grammarian  would  answer  that  soundness  of  speech  was  definitely 
no  simple  matter  of  habit  and  authority  but  was  founded  on  the  nature 
of  the  language.*'*''  One  said  inter  homines,  not  inter  hominibu:?,  because  the 
former  expression  preserved,  and  the  latter  corrupted,  the  natural  force 
of  the  preposition  and  the  natural  relationship  between  the  components 
of  the  phrase — not  simply  because,  as  Augustine  daimed/  it  was  the 
manner  of  "those  who,  before  us,  spoke  %vith  some  authority/"^  But 
Amobius  had  ah^ady  rejected  claims  to  a  permanent  validity  for  rules 
founded  in  nature;  he  began  from  the  position  that  "no  speedi  is  sound 
by  nature"  {nullus  sermo  luUura  est  inUger)  and  went  on  to  describe  the 
distinctions  of  grammar  as  merely  human,  hence  mutable,  conventions.^ 
His  point  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Augustine,  who  elsewhere 
devalues  the  artifices  of  the  grammarians  as  nothing  more  than  the 
coventional  adherence  to  the  authority  of  the  past:'^''  the  mortmain  has 
nothing  to  do  with  us. 

At  one  and  the  same  time  Augustine  shrugs  off  the  burden  of  an  alien 
tradition,  remote  in  the  past  and  appealing  to  criteria  of  no  permanent 
value,  and  places  the  grammarian  in  a  morally  untenable  position.  The 
strength  of  his  rules — and  so  his  own  strength — lies  in  his  weakness  and 
others',  their  ambitious  regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  other  men.  Where 
barbarisms,  solecisms,  or  the  conventions  of  classical  phonology  are  con- 
cerned, "men  are  all  the  more  offended  by  their  violation  the  weaker 
they  are,  and  all  the  more  weak  in  proportion  to  their  wish  to  seem 
more  learned. That  weakness  could  be  overcome  by  submission  to 
the  yoke  of  God,*'*  joined  with  the  realization  that  the  only  correct 
speech  was  speech  effective  in  context,  communicating  the  Truth  clearly, 
whether  or  not  it  was  correct  by  extrinsic,  formal  standards.*'^  The  ars 

244.  Dedocf.  Christ.  2.13.19-20,  38  56;  4  10.24. 

245.  Cf.  De  dod.  Christ.  4.3.5:  ipsa  arte  gramnuUica,  qua  discitur  locutionis  integritas. 

246.  De  doct.  Christ.  2.13.19. 

247.  See  Chap.  5  p.  176. 

248.  De  dod.  Christ.  2.13.19. 

249.  Adv  nat.  1.59. 

250.  Cf.  De  mus.  2.1.1,  C.  Cresc.  3.79.86. 

251.  De  dod.  Christ.  2.13.20.  For  pride  and  self -consciousness  connected  with 
the  rules  of  correct  speech,  cf.  2.14.21, 41.62;  4.7.14;  with  Cn^.  1.18.2&-29. 

252.  Dedoct.  Christ.  2.13.20. 

253.  De  doct.  Christ.  4.10.24. 
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grammaHca  could  therefore  be  dispensed  with,  so  long  as  children  could 
grow  up  among  men  who  spoke  correctly.^^^ 

'"Here  we  will  not  be  troubled  by  fear  of  the  grammarians  or  be 
afraid  lest  our  careless  use  of  words  be  punished  by  those  who  have  put 
their  goods  at  our  disposal/  When  the  others  had  laughed . . .  In  the 
rarified  atmosphere  of  Cassiciacum,  the  enclave  of  retirement  and  study 
the  grammarian  Verecundus  provided  outside  Milan,  it  still  seemed 
possible  to  integrate  the  liberal  arts  smoothly  with  Christian  studies.*** 
Augustine  could  then  urbanely  joke  about  fear  of  the  grammarian's 
authority.  But  when  the  idea  recurs  in  a  sermon  of  Augustine  the 
bishop/^7  joking  in  sheltered  surroundings  has  been  replaced  by  instruc- 
tion in  a  community  at  once  the  only  means  of  salvation  and  split  by 
contradictions.  Augustine  had  "come  home"^'*  and  found  a  place  where 
the  grammarians'  claims  were  in  equal  measure  intrusive  and  irrelevant. 
The  irritating  fellows  simply  would  not  go  away:  witness  the  pagan 
grammarian  who  so  disapproved  of  Christianity  that  he  contemned  the 
barbarous  names  of  local  African  martyrs/-^  or  the  Donatist  layman 
Cresconius,  who  paraded  his  professional  expertise  as  part  of  his  po- 
lemics with  Augustine/**^  Yet  such  concerns  seemed  pointless  when  the 
typical  newcomer  to  the  Church  was  an  uneducated  townsman/**'  when 
Christians  accustomed  to  the  language  of  Scripture  thought  the  locu- 
tions of  Latin  auchres  strange/^^  when  Augustine's  colleagues  at  Hippo 
would  most  often  have  been  like  Possidius,  "nurtured  not  by  those 
letters  that  the  slaves  of  diverse  passions  call  'liberal'  but  by  the  bread  of 
the  Lord,"*^  and  when  not  a  few  of  Augustine's  fellow  bishops  were 
ill-educated  by  classical  standards/^  (Indeed,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  one  illiterate  bishop  whom  we  know  was  Augustine's  contem- 
porary and  countryman.)*** 

254.  De  dod.  Christ.  4.3.5.  How  long  men  would  continue  to  speak  correctly — 
even  by  the  relativist  measure  of  cbrity  and  effectiveness  in  context— once  die 
formal  criteria  were  devalued  \^  a  question  with  which  Augustine  did  not  concern 
himself;  cf.  Brown,  Augustine  268;  Dionisotti,  "On  Bede"  125-26. 

255.  Aug.  De  heat.  vil.  4.31. 

256.  Cf.  Fuchs,  'Triihe  christliche  Kjrche." 

257.  Serm.  37.14:  dum  omnes  instruai^r,  gnmmaiid  noH  timmnlur. 

258.  See  Brown,  Au;iu<ifine  266f. 

259.  Maximus  of  Madaurus  ap.  Aug.  Ep.  16.2,  with  Augustine's  rebuke, 
Ep.  17.2. 

260.  Cf.  Weiftsengruber,  "Augustins  Wertung"  104ff. 

261.  Decal.  rml  16  24. 

262.  De  docl.  Christ.  2.14.21. 

263.  £p.  101.1. 

264.  E.g.,  Lp.  34.6,  on  the  bishops  Proculianus  and  Samsudus. 

265.  See  n.  16  above. 
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To  stand  in  awe  of  the  grammarian  and  his  definitions  in  such  circum- 
stances was  to  surrender  to  the  weakness  of  pride  and  self-satisfied 
idiocy.**^  The  liberal  attitude  toward  language  expressed  in  the  De 
doctrina  Christiana  was  a  way  of  overcoming  that  weakness.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  liberalism  in  the  service  of  a  scarcely  tolerant  and 
stringently  exclusive  counterculture.  To  be  sure,  Augustine  takes  it 
for  granted  that  men  should  be  literate^*^^  and  allows  that  oratory  may 
be  learned — quickly,  by  those  who  have  the  time — in  the  traditional 
ways.'^  Like  Basil  he  grants,  momentarily,  that  the  liberal  disciplines 
have  some  ethical  value  in  thonselves.'^  Yet  while  he  gives  with  one 
hand,  he  takes  away  massively  with  the  other."**  One  can  learn  the 
traditional  rules  of  oratory— but  really  there  is  little  point,  since  a 
student  capable  of  learning  such  rules  to  begin  with  will  gain  nothing 
that  he  could  not  acquire  for  himself  by  listening  to  eloquent  men  or  by 
reading  ecclesiastical  writings.''*  Similarly,  correct  speech  can  be  learned 
without  the  ars  grammaHca  and  so  without  the  grammarian.'^'  And  as  for 
the  grammarian's  skill  as  exegete,  in  resolving,  say,  a  perplexity  of  inter- 
pretation by  punctuating  correctly,''^  that  can  be  learned  as  well,  if  not 
better,  from  the  example  of  Augustine  himself,  or  from  other  commen- 
tators on  Scripture.*^*  In  short,  though  Augustine  assumes  an  audience 
educated  like  himself,  most  of  what  he  says  debunks  that  education,  or 
shows  how  the  familiar  institutions  of  the  traditional  culture,  and  much 
of  its  substance,  can  be  circumvented. 

Above  all,  the  substance  of  the  traditional  culture  is  to  be  retained  as 
useful  only  insofar  as  it  can  contribute  directly  to  understanding  and 
communicating  the  faith. Thus  it  happens  that  when  Augustine  sounds 
most  like  Basil,  in  offering  advice  to  "industrious  and  talented  youths" 
on  their  studies  outside  the  Church,^^'*  he  is  least  like  Basil  in  fact.  Far 
from  even  hinting  that  the  utility  of  the  classics  could  be  defined  in 
terms  of  such  immediate  and  limited  relevance,  Basil  assumes  that  the 

266.  To  borrow  Ramsay  KbcMullen's  phrase;  see  above,  n.  159. 

267.  De  doci.  ChrisL  2.18.28, 25.40;  cf.  prol.  4. 

268.  De  doci.  Christ.  4.3.4. 

269.  De  dod.  Christ.  2.40.60. 

270.  Cf.  De  doci.  Christ.  2.42.63,  on  the  general  theme  that  all  that  can 
usefully  be  learned  elsewhere — and  more — is  found  in  Scripture. 

271.  DedocL  Christ.  4.3.4-5. 

272.  See  above,  n.  254. 

273.  See  De  doci.  Christ.  2.2. 2ff.,  for  application  of  the  method. 

274.  Cf.  Marrou,  Saint  Auguslin  415ff. 

275.  Cf.  De  A)d.  Ckrisf.  2.18.28,  idile  oA  vM^jnidas  sandas  scrijirhtras  and  ad 
spiritualia  capitiula;  2.28.42,  ad  lihm  sanctos  itildl^enaos;  2.40.60,  Msui  verttalis  apHons 

and  ad  usum  iustum  praedicandi  evangelii. 

276.  De  doct.  Christ.  2.39.58-42.63. 
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literary  culture  would  remain  a  sanitized  but  unmistakably  secular  pro- 
paedeutic: as  the  first  step  toward  the  final  good  of  the  soul,  Moses' 
preliminary  gymnastics  among  the  Egyptians  have  a  value  in  themselves 
and  are  left,  so  to  speak,  in  sHu,*^'  But  when  Augustine  speaks  of  the  use 
of  the  foreign  culture,  in  the  metaphor  of  despoiling  the  Egyptians,  the 
emphasis  is  wholly  on  passing  out  of  Egypt.'^'  The  bits  and  pieces  of  the 
literary  culture  that  one  can  surreptitiously  appropriate  {clanculo  mndicare) 
are  valued  only  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not  remain  secular;  the 
metaphor  of  propaedeutic,  with  its  implications  of  continuity  and  prog- 
ress, yields  before  the  metaphor  of  possessive  alienation.  For  the  spiritual 
emigres  envisioned  in  the  De  doctrina  Christiana,  rigorous  and  direct  sub- 
ordination is  the  only  alternative  to  rejection  of  the  literary  culture  or 
surrender  to  it.  If  the  De  doctrina  Christiana  is  the  "fundamental  charter 
for  Christian  culture,"^'''  then  as  such  it  recognizes  no  middle  way,  no 
compromise,  in  any  real  sense  of  those  terms;  it  is  thoroughly  like  its 
author,  neither  desiring  to  break  free  of  the  traditional  culture"''^*'  nor 
able  to  reach  a  comfortable  rapprochement  with  it. 

Augustine's  views  were  not  decisively  influential  until  the  deep  con- 
fusion of  the  sixth  century,  when  Cassiodorus  could  find  in  the  De 
doctrina  Christiana  part  of  his  formula  for  stripping  the  humanities  of 
their  vanity  and  including  them  as  a  branch  (and  nothing  more)  of 
divinity.***  To  the  aristocracy — Christian  and  non-Christian  alike — along 
whose  edges  Augustine  had  moved  at  Rome  and  Milan,  the  path  he 
followed  as  bishop  would  have  seemed  both  wayward  and  dangerous. 
The  traditions  of  the  literary  culture  were  identifying  marks  of  the 
natural  superiority  of  their  dass;  both  the  tradittons  and  the  assumptions 
of  superiority  largely  transcended  differences  of  religion.  During  the 
long  process  by  which  the  senatorial  aristocracy  in  the  West  came  to 
Christianity,'*'  classicism  and  paganism  rarely  coalesced  to  divide  the 
aristocracy — least  of  all  in  the  late  fourth  century.  Although  often 
attractively  mounted,"^^^  attempts  to  find  in  Symmachus  a  Julian  without 

277.  See  above  at  n.  194  and  p.  78. 

278.  Thus  De  Axt.  Christ.  2.40.60-61,  exire  de  Aegjfpio  (vet  sim,)  repeated  four 
times  in  two  paragraphs. 

279.  Marrou,  Saint  Au\:;u^tin  413. 

280.  On  the  course  and  extent  of  Augustine's  classical  reading  during  his 
episcopacy,  see  most  recently  OT)onnell,  "Augustine's  Classical  Readings." 

281.  On  De  dod.  Christ,  and  In^.,  see  ODonneli,  Cassiodorus  20Sf.,  212f.  Cf. 
Rich^,  Educt^ion  130f.,  on  Eugippius's  use  of  De  docl.  Christ. 

282.  See  esp.  Chastagnol,  "Senateur";  Brown,  Religion  16 iff.;  Matthews, 
Western  Aristocracies  lOlff.  For  the  period  up  to  and  through  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  see  Eck,  "Eindringen";  Novak,  "Constantine." 

283.  Most  influentially  within  the  last  generation  by  Bloch,  "Pagan  Revival." 
See  also,  e.g.,  Klingner,  Romische  GeislesweU*  528ff.;  Pasdioud,  Roma  lOOfiF.;  Klein, 
Symmachus  67ff.;  Markus,  "Paganism." 
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portfolio,  the  center  of  a  defensive  pagan  revival  that  sought  to  preserve 
the  literary  culture  as  a  distinctive  possession  of  a  resisting  elite,  do  not 
survive  analysis/'^'*  It  is  more  accurate  and  more  productive  to  think  of 
the  literary  culture  as  a  neutral  zone  of  communication  and  shared 
prestige,  across  which  the  best  families  could  move,  near  the  turn  of  the 
fifth  century,  toward  a  "respectable,  aristocratic  Christianity."^®'  Having 
made  the  passage,  the  Christianized  aristocracy  brought  the  literary 
culture  with  it  as  naturally  as  it  brought  the  traditional  values  and 
perquisites  of  family  and  class.  When  the  fifth-century  grammarian 
Phocas  (himself  a  Christian,  or  at  least  writing  for  a  largely  Christian 
public  at  Rome)  spoke  of  the  schools  of  liberal  letters  as  "the  gymnasium 
of  wisdom,  where  is  shown  the  way  to  the  blessed  life/"^  he  would 
have  raised  hardly  a  ripple  of  disagreement  in  his  audience. 

For  the  Christian  aristocracy  the  blessed  life  of  the  schools  persisted 
through  the  disruptions  of  the  fifth  century,^'  which  saw  a  Visigothic 
court  in  southern  Gaul  from  418  and  senatorial  domination  in  Italy 
transmuted  by  the  establishment  of  an  Ostrogothic  court  in  Ravenna  at 
the  century's  end.*'*  In  Italy,  the  change  produced  a  fateful  division:  the 
senate  and  the  papacy,  intertwined  in  their  connections  at  Rome,  averted 
their  eyes  from  the  Germans  and  looked  to  their  past  or  to  the  East;  in 
the  north  more  flexible  figures  set  about  domesticating  their  new  rulers.''^ 
At  the  court  in  Ravenna  the  Italian  Cassiodorus,  through  the  edicts  now 
gathered  in  the  Variat,  "tried  to  give  Roman  dignitas  to  the  orders  of  his 
barbarian  masters,"  even  suggesting  that  their  concern  for  the  schools 
at  Rome  showed  them  to  be  not  barbarians  in  fact,  since  "barbarian 
kings  have  no  use"  for  grammar,  the  "mistress  of  words." He  tried, 

284.  For  a  decisive  but,  one  suspects,  unfortunately  not  final  demythologiza- 

tion  of  the  pagan  revival  and  of  the  role  of  the  circle  of  Symmachus,  see  now 
Alan  Cameron,  "Paganism."  The  pagan  reaction  in  politics  (commonly  linked 
with  the  revival  in  letters  and  followed  to  its  dramatic  resolution  at  the  battle  of 
the  Frigidus,  in  394)  has  benefited  from  a  similar  but  independent  inspection, 
which  has  qualified  the  specifically  pagan  character  of  the  events  and  has 
emphasized  the  essential  isolation  of  Nicomachus  Flavianus;  see  ].  Ziegler,  Zur 
reli^io^en  Haliung  85ff.;  O'Donnell,  "Career"  136£f.;  Szidat,  "Usurpation";  and  cf. 
Matthews,  Western  Aristocracies  24lff. 

285.  Brown,  Religion  177. 

286.  GL  5.411. 6f.,  gymnasium  sapieniiae,  quo  ad  healam  vilam  semila  demonstratur, 
with  Part  II  v\o  121  ad  fin.  Contrast  Aug  Dp  dact.  Christ.  2.39.58:  videtur  mihi 
studiosis  et  ingenious  adulescenlibus  .  .  .  salubriler  praecipi  ut  nullas  doctrinas  quae  praeter 
ecclesiam  Christi  exercentur  tamquam  ad  heaiam  vitam  capessendam  secure  sequi  audeani. 

287.  See  Appendbc  5;  Rkh6,  EiktaHoH  24ff. 

288.  Domination:  Matthews,  Wi»f<nf  Aristocracies  352ff.  Transmutation:  Wes, 
Ende. 

289.  Momigliano,  Secondo  contribute  19lff. 

290.  Var,  9.21.4  (MGH  AA  12.286. ISff.). 
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too,  to  give  them  the  equally  important  dignitas  of  a  past,  in  his  GeHca.^^ 
As  deacon  of  the  chtardi  at  Milan,  the  Gallic  nobleman  Ennodius  could 
praise  the  martial  Theodoric  and  the  siahis  ra  publiau,  and  shepherd  his 
own  young  relatives  and  wards  into  the  school  of  Deuterius,  teacher  and 
imperii,^ 

In  southern  Gaul,  much  of  fifth-century  aristocratic  life  consisted  of  a 
"reversion  to  type/'^'  a  return  to  the  local  expression  of  power  char- 
acteristic of  the  Gallic  aristocracy  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  of 
the  empire  Delicately  maintaining  their  relations  with  the  Visigothic 
court,  less  delicately  taking  over  what  remained  of  the  imperial  structure 
administered  from  Aries,  and  making  occasional  forays  into  the  govern- 
ment in  Italy,  the  senatorial  families  turned  their  attention  to  their 
libraries,  their  munificence  to  their  local  communities,  and  their  backs  on 
their  German  guests,  establishing  their  place  as  the  center  of  Gallo- 
Roman  society.  In  this  milieu,  to  be  learned  was  to  know  that  one  was 
still  Roman:  the  man  who  postponed  the  eclipse  of  Latin  letters  in 
troubled  times  was  a  heroic  figure,  deserving  honor  as  a  second 
Demosthenes,  a  second  Cicero. "^'^'^  But  to  be  truly  learned  was  to  be  a 
Christian  scholar  as  well,  and  the  library  worth  envying  had  Augustine 
next  to  Varro,  Prudentius  next  to  Horace,^''  More  critical  still,  to  be 
Roman  and  Christian  was  to  be  Catholic;  that  was  a  distinction  the 
Goths'  persistent  Arianism  did  not  allow  forgetting,  whether  the  per- 
sistence was  regarded  as  a  regrettable  habit  in  a  useful  Goth  or  the 
noxious  motivation  of  a  hostile  one.^  To  possess  all  these  characteristics, 
and  to  combine  one's  cultural  and  religious  identity  with  a  sodal  standing 
that  could  command  local  loyalties  and  orchestrate  local  resources,  was 
to  become  a  characteristic  figure  of  the  period,  the  senatorial  bishop.'^ 

Such  a  man  was  Sidonius  ApoUinaris.  Sidonius,  who  passed  smoothly 
from  secular  to  episcopal  concerns,  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
that  blending  of  traditional  and  Christian  culture  already  noted  in  the 

291.  Momigliano,  Secondo  contrihuto  206;  O'Donnell,  Cassiodorus  4d£f.,  55£f. 

292.  Cf.  Chap.  1  n.  85  and,  on  Deuterius,  Part  il  no.  44. 

293.  Matthews,  Western  Aristocracies  348ff. 

294.  Sidon.  Apdl.  Ep.  8.2,  nvith  Part  D  no.  80.  In  a  calmer  period,  Sidonius 
invites  the  grammarian  Domitius  to  enjoy  his  estate  at  Avitacum,  evoking  the 
good  old  Roman  custom  of  conlubernium  {Ep.  2.2.3;  cf.  Part  II  no.  50). 

295.  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  2.9.4.  See  also  Ep.  4.3  and  5.2,  on  the  qualities  of  the 
De  statu  animae  of  Claudianus  Mamertus;  Ep.  9.7,  on  the  declamationes  of  Remigius 
of  Reims;  cf.  Ennod.  Epist.  2.6.2,  4ff.,  on  the  accomplishments  of  lulianius 
Pomerius  (Part  II  no.  124)  in  utraque  bihliiriheca. 

296.  Cf.  Matthews,  Western  Aristocracies  344f.,  with  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  7.6.6, 
on  Euric;  and,  a  bit  differently,  Wormald  in  a  review  of  Matthews,  JRS  66  (1976) 
222f. 

297.  On  the  type,  see  esp.  Stroheker,  Smahrische  Aiel  72ff . 
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East.  The  library  Sidonius  admired  for  its  stock  of  secular  and  Christian 
classics  recalls  the  definition  of  the  (p\XdXoyoc,  as  the  man  who  knows 
both  classical  and  Christian  authors;^^*  the  cordial  correspondence  of 
Sidonius  and  other  bishops  with  the  teachers  of  liberal  letters  recalls  the 
Eastern  bishops'  involvement  in  their  own  literate  society.  "The  jewel  of 
friends  and  letters/'  Sidonius  calls  the  young  Hcspcrius,  whose  education 
warmly  reminded  Sidonius  of  his  own;  Hesperius  one  day  would  teach 
the  son  of  another  highly  placed  bishop,  Ruricius  of  Limoges. The 
spiritual  leader  of  a  community  did  not  sever  the  ties  of  friends  and 
letters  that  had  become  the  accoutrements  and  support  of  his  status. 
Sidonius  and  other  liHeroH  among  the  bishops  of  the  late  fifth  and  early 
sixtii  century  might  say  that  to  continue  their  secular  literary  endeavors 
was  inconsistent  with  their  episcopal  professio,  and  attempt  to  adjust  their 
behavior  to  match  their  statements.'*^  There  is,  however,  little  reason  to 
think  that  such  moves  represented  a  fundamental  detachment  from  their 
own  education  or  a  devaluation  of  its  worth. 

Far  from  it.  When  bishop  of  Clermont,  Sidonius  could  repeat  the 
ancient  assertion  that  "the  educated  are  as  far  superior  to  the  uncultured 
as  human  beings  are  to  beasts/'^*  The  belief  did  not,  of  course,  prevent 
him  from  caring  for  the  uncultured  by  dispensing  alms  to  the  poor  or 
defending  his  town  against  Gothic  attack.  It  does,  however,  suggest  the 
perspective  he  brought  to  the  job,  and  what  he  and  his  fellow  townsmen 
believed  his  task  was:  to  step  in  as  a  great  protector,  with  the  authority 
and  sense  of  duty  of  his  social  station.^^'  His  education  and  his  rhetorical 
style,  exquisite  and  arabesque,  were  part  of  that  station.  In  fulfilling  the 
demands  of  episcopal  office  he  used  that  style  as  naturally  as  he  did  his 
material  wealth;  and  deficiencies  of  style  (at  least  in  an  address  composed 
for  an  audience  of  other  bishops)  demanded  apology  as  much  as  would  a 
failure  of  charity. 

Yet  the  mixture  of  classical  and  Christian  that  marks  the  writings  and 
attitudes  of  Sidonius  occurs  at  a  level  of  lonely  eminence  unknown  to 
the  Cappadocian  Fathers,  or  to  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  or  to  Marcian  of 

298.  See  above,  n.  199  and  at  n.  295. 

299.  See  Part  II  no.  229.  Cf.  Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep.  8.9,  to  Lampridius;  8.11,  to 

Lupus. 

300.  On  the  variable  success  of  such  renunciations  by  Sidonius,  Avitus,  and 
Ennodius,  and  their  probable  connection  with  ecclesiastical  pressure  (cf .  Sbif.  Ecd. 

Ani.  can.  5,  n.  170  above),  see  Riche,  Education  96ff.  For  a  balanced  survey  of 
Sidonius 's  attitudes  and  practice,  see  Gualandri,  Furtiva  kdw  6ff. 

301.  Ep.  4.17.2;  cf.  Chap.  1  n.  13. 

302.  Cf.  Stevens,  Sidoniui  137f. 

303.  Regret  for  the  supposed  absence  of  sufficient  stylistic  elaboration:  Ep, 

7.9.1f.;  cf.  n.  35  above.  His  preaching  parallel  with  the  dispensation  of  his  personal 
wealth  in  charity:  Ep,  4.2.3,  from  Claudianus  Mamertus. 
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Gaza;  (or  the  same  conditions  that  encouraged  the  emergence  of  the 
senatorial  bishops  isolated  their  classical  culture  and  that  of  their  peers 
among  the  laity.  To  flourish,  the  classical  schools  had  always  depended 
on  their  students'  skills  and  prestige  being  acknowledged  by  an  audience 
of  significant  others,  whether  locally  or  in  the  imperial  administration. 
But  the  schools  were  now  hemmed  in  by  circumstance.  The  arena  for 
display  had  become  narrowen  Sidonius  speaks  of  the  diminishing  scope 
of  letters,  now  pursued  to  distinction  by  few  men  in  a  "world  already 
growing  old."^°*  The  elegiac  remark  acquires  force  by  appearing  in  the 
praises  of  an  advocate,  the  sort  of  man  for  whose  talents  the  thriving 
imperial  bureaucracy  a  century  earlier  had  provided  a  venue  and  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.  Such  a  man,  Sidonius  implies,  is  now  one  of  a 
dying  breed.  Since  advocacy  and  governorship  had  survived  the  German 
settlements,  a  fifth-century  Gallic  family  might  produce  an  advocate  and 
a  provincial  governor  as  well  as  bishops  in  a  single  generation;^'^'^  but 
opportunities  for  such  secular  careers  were  ever  more  rare  and  became 
the  preserve  of  a  small  circle.  Constriction  of  opportunities  had  a  double 
effect:  it  made  the  classical  culture  a  preserve  of  the  high  aristocracy  to 
an  extent  scarcely  paralleled  since  the  last  days  of  the  republic;  and 
it  made  a  position  of  local,  ecclesiastical  leadership  an  attractive  or 
necessary  alternative  to  an  imperial,  secular  career.^"* 

Hence  there  had  to  develop  a  different  institutional  base  for  such  a 
position.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  "the  nearest  successors  to 
Ausonius'  Trofessors  of  Bordeaux'  are  the  monks  from  the  monasteries 
of  the  south":^^'  one  glimpses  here  how  institutions  have  consequences 
unintended  at  their  inception.  Founded  as  centers  of  withdrawal  and 
meditation,  where  entrants  could  be  taught  literacy  sufficient  for  the 
study  of  Scripture  and  where  the  world  at  large  could  point  to  a  reassur- 
ing store  of  holy  intercessors  before  the  Heavenly  Judge,^°*  the  mon- 
asteries at  Lerins,  Marseille,  and  elsewhere  came  progressively  during 
the  fifth  century  to  serve  as  sources  of  bishops.  Some  of  these  men,  like 
Eucherius  of  Lyon,  had  received  a  classical  education  before  finding  refuge 
in  the  monastery  and  had  resumed  their  interest  in  the  literary  culture 
after  leaving  the  monastery  behind.^^  But  more  consequential  was  the 

304.  Ep.  8.6.3. 

305.  Cf.  n.  208  above,  on  the  family  of  Mardan  of  Gaza. 

306.  The  constriction  is  well  described  by  Matthews,  Western  Arishiawks 
34 7f  For  the  bishoprics  of  the  Gallic  aristocracy  as  alternative  careers,  see 
recently  Heinzelmann,  "Aristocratie";  Mathisen,  'Hilarius." 

307.  Matthews,  Western  Aristocracies  348. 

308.  Cf.  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  7.9.9. 

309.  Cf.  Riche,  Education  102.  Note  the  fusion  of  religious  and  cultural 
authority  that  provides  the  conceit  for  Agroecius's  dedication  of  his  Orthographia 
to  Eucherius,  GL  7. 113.  iff.:  libellum  Capri  de  orthographia  misisti  mihi.  haec  quoque  res 
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trend  that  can  be  found  already  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
the  shift  from  a  father  who  became  a  bishop  after  holding  the  praetorian 
prefecture  to  his  son,  brought  up  in  a  monastery  before  becoming  a 
bishop  in  his  turn.'^°  The  fact  that  the  father's  literary  sophistication 
could  distinguish  him  from  his  son  is  symptomatic  of  the  shift  and  of  the 
emergence  among  the  episcopal  aristocracy  of  a  new  group,  owing  none 
of  its  prestige  and  authority  to  the  traditional  culture.'** 

The  voice  of  that  new  elite  is  heard  clearly  in  the  Vita  of  Caesarius  of 
Aries,  which  recounts  his  vision  of — and  triumph  over — the  serpent  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  polished  speech.'^'  The  vision  bears  an  evident 
likeness  to  the  anxious  dream  of  Jerome,  but  more  significant  are  the 
differences,  which  emphasize  the  spiritual  musde  of  the  monastic  vision- 
ary: no  Judge,  no  need  for  a  flogging  to  turn  the  dreamer  to  humility, 
and  no  tears  of  repentance;  Caesarius  awoke,  reproved  himself,  and 
"despised  these  things  straightway"— and  that,  to  all  appearances,  was 
that.  Far  from  marking  the  beginning  of  a  long  inner  turmoil,  as  it  did 
for  Jerome,  the  dream  conveys  an  image  of  instant  superiority.  The 
temptation  of  foolish  wisdom  and  its  vainglory  is  only  a  moment  in  an 
otherwise  direct  carriere  that  takes  Caesarius  from  L^rins  to  holy  orders 
at  Aries,  and  from  the  abbacy  of  the  suburban  monastery  at  Aries  to  the 
episcopal  throne.'*'  The  secular  culture  and  its  prestige  intrude  only  as  a 
foil  for  the  greater  strength,  and  greater  authority,  of  the  monastic 
culture  Caesarius  first  acquired  at  Lerins  and  later  recreated  for  the 
clerics  in  the  domus  ealesiae  at  Aries.' 


proposilo  tuo  el  moribus  tuis  congrua  est,  ul.  qui  nos  m  huius  vitae  aclibus  corrigere  vis, 
dmm  in  scribeHdi  shuUk  emendam.  nihil  ergo  quod  iti  rudris  esf  idimum  n  ca^gaHotie  hu 
credis:  omnia  nostra,     quae  didu  parva  sunt,  solUcita  indage  rimaris.  .  .  .  hoc  est  vert 

'iummum  Dei  saceniotem  esse,  commissos  sihi  homines,  ut  ipsi  diciiis,  el  secundum  spirilum 
imbuere  el  secundum  lilleram  perdocere.  Cf.  Part  II  no.  181.  Contrast  the  case  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  sending  his  tract  against  Eunomius  to  Libanius  for  vetting, 
above,  n.  201. 

310.  The  Petronii:  the  father,  bishop  of  Verona;  the  son,  bishop  of  Bologna. 
See  Gennad.  De  vir.  ill.  42,  with  Mathisen,  "Petronius"  lOSff. 

311.  Gennad.  De  vir.  ill.  42:  Pelronius  .  .  .  ,  vir  sanclae  vitae  et  monachorum  sludiis 
ah  adulescerUia  exercitatus,  scripsisse  putatur  vHas  pi^m  Aegypti  monachorum. . . .  legi 
sub  eius  nomine  de  ordinaHow  episcopi . . .  fmdntom,  quern  lingua  degantior  ostendit  non 

ipsius  ease  scd.  uf  qiiiJam  ilicunl.  palris  fius  Pcfronii,  cloijucttfis  ct  cruditi  in  saecularibiu 
liHeris  viri:  el  credendum,  nam  et  praefedum  praetorio  fuisse  se  in  ipso  tractalu  designat. 
The  distinction,  although  rejected  in  the  past,  has  been  vindicated  by  Mathisen, 
'Tetionius." 

312.  See  above,  n.  161. 

313.  V.  Caes.  1.8-14. 

314.  This  became  the  pre^totype  of  the  episcopal  schools,  the  training  ground 
for  a  professional  clergy:  Riche,  Education  124ff.  On  the  "episcopal  aggression" 
that  might  have  motivated  some  such  establishments,  see  briefly  Wonnald's 
review  of  Matthews,  ]RS  66  (1976)  225. 
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Whether  the  account  of  the  vision  originated  with  Caesarius  or  with 
his  biographers,  it  seems  accurately  to  suggest  the  extent  of  Caesarius's 
hostility  to  the  classical  culture'''  and  his  limited  familiarity  with  it:'*^ 
certainly  Caesarius's  style  owes  more  to  Scripture  than  to  classical 
rhetori<^'^  and  is  the  idiom  of  a  man  "nurtured  not  by  the  letters  that 
the  slaves  of  diverse  passions  call  'liberal'  but  by  the  bread  of  the 
Lord."''*  But  what  is  equally  important,  the  account  eloquently  conveys 
both  the  tensions  and  the  quiet  arrogance  of  men  asserting  against  the 
secular  prestige  of  the  liberally  educated  the  authority  and  independence 
of  their  own  institutions  as  the  framework  for  a  career.  If  the  movement 
from  secular  career  and  classical  school  to  ecclesiastical  career  and  the 
Church  as  educator  can  be  thought  of  as  a  translatio  imperii,  it  was,  lil^e  all 
such  transfers,  a  movement  accompanied  by  friction.''^ 

The  simplicity  of  speech  Caesarius  insists  upon  when  he  offers  his 
sermo  pedestris  as  an  example  while  sharply  directing  the  bishops  under  his 
primacy  to  keep  their  worldly  rhetoric  out  of  their  churches, '^'^  or  when 
he  draws  attention  to  his  own  rusticity  in  his  sermons,'^'  is  of  course 
suited  to  the  bishop's  role  as  mediator,  disciplining  the  learned  while 
drawing  into  the  congregation  people  on  the  margins  of  Latinity.^^^  The 
role  itself  was  not  new — Augustine  had  molded  himself  to  it  at  Hippo'*' — 
nor  were  the  circumstances:  it  is  doubtful  that  Aries  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  was  a  radically  less  learned  place  than  Hippo  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth.'^^  The  difference  lies  in  Caesarius's  Uunt  and 
unmodulated  certainty,  a  luxury  and  a  defense  his  background  provided. 
In  place  of  the  tense  dialectic  through  which  Augustine  took  his  tra- 
ditional education  for  granted  even  as  he  distanced  himself  from  it,  there 
is  the  unalloyed  excellence  of  Caesarius's  monastic  simplicity,  a  badge  to 
be  worn  proudly,  an  emblem  of  divine  grace'''  and  in  itself  a  guarantee 

315.  See  esp.  Serm.  99.3. 

316.  Cf.  Riche,  Educaiion  114f. 

317.  See  Bonini,  "Stile." 

318.  To  apply  Augustine's  description  (above,  n.  263)  of  Possidius,  who  like 
Caesarius  passed  from  the  monastery  (at  Hippo)  to  the  episcopacy  (at  Calama). 

319.  For  similar  tensions  appearing  elsewhere  in  slightly  different  terms,  see 
esp.  Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep.  7.9.14,  on  the  objections  that  Sidonius  anticipates  should 
he  nominate  a  bishop  from  among  the  laity  who  have  enjoyed  a  secular  career. 
Sidonius's  solution  was  to  propose  a  man  who  could  point  both  to  bishops  and 
to  magistrates  in  his  himily  's  history  (ibid.  17)  and  whose  wife  could  count  both 
bishops  and  professors  among  her  ancestors  (ibid.  24). 

320.  Sem.  1.20;  cf.  1.12-13. 

321.  Cf-  Sem.  86.1, 114.2. 

322  Cf .  Auerbach,  Literarif  Language  91;  Riche,  Ediuation  93f. 

323.  See  above,  p.  84. 

324.  See  above,  p.  86. 

325.  Cf.  V.  Cues.  1.9. 
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of  virtue. ^■''^  His  simplicity  is  ultimately  as  aggressive  and  self-satisfied  as 
the  sophistication  and  polished  speech  of  the  classical  culture  it  opposes. 

In  Sidonius  and  Caesarius  one  hears  two  distinct  voices  of  the  episcopal 
aristocracy,  each  speaking  from  a  different  position  of  strength,  each 
equally  removed  from  the  struggles  of  jerome  and  Augustine.  Sidonius 
assumes  the  episcopacy  as  an  extension  of  his  secular  primacy,  of  which 
his  classical  culture  was  a  part — he  was  not  one  to  suffer  from  visions. 
In  counterpoise  there  is  the  image  of  Caesarius  easily  exorcising  the 
demon  of  classicism,  the  straw  man  for  his  own  monastic  culture.  Where 
Augustine  had  needed  to  think  and  (eel  his  way  to  a  resolution  of  his 
own  experience,  Sidonius  never  fully  knew  the  need,  and  Caesarius 
never  had  such  experience.  In  their  difiEerences,  the  two  men  symbolize 
the  still-conflicting  daims  of  worldly  and  spiritual  sources  of  authority, 
and  the  divided  legacy  with  which  continental  Europe  entered  the  Mkldle 
Ages — a  division  in  which  the  classical  culture  continued  to  figure  and 
across  whidi  the  men  of  the  following  generations  would  make  their 
way  only  along  such  narrow  paths  as  those  pointed  out  by  Augustine's 
doctrim  ChrisHam, 

In  the  eyes  of  friends  and  critics  alike,  the  grammarian's  profession 
stood  for  the  tenacious  maintenance  of  one  kind  of  order.  It  fostered  and 
defined,  and  was  fostered  and  delimited  by,  a  hierarchy  of  individual 
status  and  social  relations  built  on  the  good  opinion  of  other  men.  In  this 
way  the  profession  contributed  to  an  idea  of  permanence  that  sought  to 
control  the  instabilities  of  idiosyncratic  achievement  and  historical  change. 
In  the  following  chapters  we  will  look  more  closely  at  the  lives  and 
teachings  of  the  grammarians  themselves  within  that  hierarchy.  As  a 
start,  we  can  examine  the  places  they  occupied — the  range  of  their  social 
and  economic  circumstances,  the  fact  and  limits  of  their  social  and  geo- 
graphic mobility,  their  roles  as  private  or  public  persons — between  the 
humble  experience  of  the  common  run  of  men  and  vertiginous  ambition 
for  earthly  power  or  heavenly  grace. 

326.  See  esp.  the  defense  of  rusticity— in  effect,  an  assertion  of  moral 
superiority— at  V.  Cms.  praef .  2. 
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CHAPTER  3 


The  Social  Status  of  the  Granunarians 


ista  autem  sedes  honoris,  sella  curuUs,  .  .  .  in  cuius  me  fa>fi^iii  ,  t  qua 
medwcrttale  posuisli,  quotiens  a  me  iogitatur,  vincor  magnitudine  et 
redigor  ad  silentium,  non  oneratus  betuficiis,  sed  oppressus. 

Whenever  I  think  of  the  glorious  seat  of  the  consulship  and 
of  the  eminence  to  whidi  you  raised  me  from  a  station  so 
ordinary,  I  am  overcome  by  the  greatness  of  it  and  reduced 
to  silence,  not  burdened  by  your  favor,  but  overwhelmed. 

—Ausonius,  Gratiarum  actio  1^2-36 


In  any  attempt  to  define  the  grammarian's  social  and  economic  circum- 
stances, we  are  inevitably  at  the  mercy  of  our  sources.  Largely  anecdotal, 
subject  to  distortions,  unevenly  distributed  geographically  and  over  time, 
the  evidence  forbids  any  generalizations  that  could  lay  claim  to  statistical 

significance.'  Such  limitations,  of  course,  are  hardly  unique  to  our  subject; 
but  there  is  a  further  limitation,  perhaps  especially  severe  in  the  gram- 
marians' case,  which  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  principle.  The 
more  one  knows,  the  less  one  knows.  Most  grammarians  surface  briefly 
in  a  single  source  and  then  sink  without  a  trace.  It  follows  that  the  more 
varied  our  information  is  concerning  a  given  grammarian  (for  example, 
the  adventurer  Pamprepius),  the  less  justified  we  are  in  using  that 
information  to  sketch  a  typical  case:  the  fact  that  we  know  so  much 
creates  the  strong  presumption  that  he  is  somehow  extraordinary. 

Yet  even  if  we  are  shut  off  from  some  methods  of  analysis,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  saict;  for  our  evidence,  although  fragmentary  and  scat- 
tered, is  still  sufficiently  abundant  to  allow  us  to  sketch  the  range  of 

1.  For  one  reminder  of  tfie  limits  of  our  knowledge,  see  Appendix  5,  Mace- 
donia, showing  only  two  (possibly  three)  grammarians  active  on  the  old  Greek 
mainland  during  the  three  centuries  surveyed. 
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possibilities  systematically  and  in  some  detail,  and  to  suggest  where  the 
center  of  that  range  might  lie.  We  will  begin,  then,  by  examining  briefly 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  group  of  teachers,  the  grummoHci  of 
Bordeaux  commemorated  by  Ausonius.  Having  drawn  what  inferences 
we  can  concerning  the  social  and  economic  standing  (or  standings)  of  the 
Burdigalenses,  we  will  compare  those  results  with  the  information  from 
other  areas  of  the  empire. 


BORDEAUX 

Ausonius  s  loyal  record  of  the  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  of  his 
native  town  was  composed  sometime  after  385,  near  the  end  of  his  long 
life.^  Living  in  retirement  as  a  former  praetorian  prefect  and  consul, 
Ausonius  had  by  then  far  surpassed  the  successes  of  any  other  teacher 
of  Bordeaux;  he  had  also  far  outstripped  the  mediocrUtis  of  his  own  origins 
as  the  son  of  a  physician  of  curial  status  and  a  woman  of  good  birth  but 
small  means.^  Looking  back  over  more  than  half  a  century  to  the  days 
when  he  himself  had  been  a  grammarian  and  then  a  rhetorician,  Ausonius 
may  have  found  that  experience  somehow  remote  and  difficult  to  bring 
into  focus:  so  much  at  least  would  account  for  his  inconstancy  and 
ambiguity  in  characterizing  the  grammarians'  status  at  Bordeaux,  speak 
ing  now  of  the  exilis  cathedra,  now  of  the  nomen  grammatici .  .  .  iam  nobile.* 

Yet  this  ambiguity  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate,  for  the  nineteen 
grammarians  of  Bordeaux  catalogued  by  Ausonius  seem  to  have  been  a 
notably  mixed  lot,  comprising,  at  one  extreme,  men  a  generation  removed 
from  slavery,  and,  at  the  other,  a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  old 

2.  The  best  genera!  treatment  of  the  Professores  as  a  social  document  is  by 
Hopkins,  "Social  Mobility"  244ff.,  to  which  this  section  owes  much;  less  balanced 
for  the  grammaUci  is  ^tienne,  Bordeaux  254,  256f .  Valuable  discussion  of  prosopo- 
graphical  questions  is  provided  by  Booth,  "Notes"  and  "Academic  Career";  and 
by  Green,  'Trcisi^pographical  Notes."  For  full  documentation  and  discussion  of 
the  teachers  touched  on  in  this  and  the  following  section,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  entries  in  Part  II. 

3.  The  family  of  Ausonius:  Hopkins,  "Social  Mobility"  240ff.  But  the  sugges- 
ticm  (p.  241),  based  largely  on  Ausonius's  silence,  that  Ausonius's  paternal  grand- 
father was  a  freedman  should  be  resisted;  cf.  Matthews,  Western  Aristocracies  81  f. 

4.  Exilis  cathedra,  Prof.  7.9-12;  with  Prof.  10.41,  fama  .  .  .  tenuis  (cf.  Prof.  12.6); 
Prof.  10.51-52,  gloriolam  exilem  /  et  patriae  et  cathedrae;  cf.  Prof.  22.17-18,  exili  nostrae 
fucatus  honore  cathedrae,  /  Ubaio  tenuis  nomine  grammatici,  of  the  suhdoctor  Victorias. 
For  nomen  grumnuiHd . . .  lam  nobile,  see  Prof.  9.2.5;  and  cf .  Pnuf.  1.18,  nomen  gmm- 
matid  merui;  Pratf.  18.8,  gnmnuUici  nomen  dwHinsquef  <tf  Marcellus  at  Narbo. 
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Rome.'  Thus,  three  were  sons  of  freedmen;**  another  five  are  grouped 
by  Ausonius  under  the  general  rubric  "of  lowly  origin,  standing,  and 
deserts."^  But  three  others  were  of  not  less  than  curial  rank  (Ausonius, 
his  nephew  Herculanus,  and  Acilius  Glabrio),  and  similar  origins  can  be 
conjectured  fairly  confidently  for  a  fourth.^  Unfortunately,  Ausonius 
offers  no  information  on  the  families  of  the  remaining  seven.  If  one  is 
willing  to  trust  his  silence  concerning  these  teachers,  they  presumably 
fell  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes,  "freeborn,  but  in  general 
undistinguished";  but  this  might  place  some  of  them  too  low.' 

The  evidence  suggests,  then,  a  middling  group  of  men,  with  the  balance 
perhaps  tipped  more  obviously  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  range  than 
in  our  evidence  from  other  areas  of  the  empire  (see  "Beyond")*  There  is, 
however,  another  feature  of  the  grammarians'  origins,  which  we  will  see 

5.  Nineteen  grammarians:  the  number  includes  Auscmius  and  excludes 

Marcellus  (Phljf.  18),  who  only  taught  at  Narbo,  and  ihesuhdoctor  Victorias  (Prof. 
22);  cf .  Appendbc  4.  Stmnute  nobilium  dediutum  nomen  avorum:  Prof.  23.3,  of  Acilius 

Glabrio. 

6.  Prof.  10.15- io,  of  Sucuro.  Prof.  21.27,  of  Crispus  and  Urbicus:  for  Auson- 
ius's  sense  of  the  inconsistency  of  their  cultural  standing  and  their  birth,  see 
Prof.  21.25-28,  quoted  at  Chap.  2  n.  133. 

7.  Prof.  10.5-6,  hutnili  stirpe,  loco  ac  meriio,  covering  Macrinus,  Phoebicius, 
Concordius,  Ammonius,  Anastasius,  as  well  as  the  freedman's  son  Sucuro;  note 
that  all  teachers  so  described  were  active  early  in  the  period  covered  by  the 
Professores  (see  Part  II  no.  35).  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  say  with  any  precision 
what  Ausonius,  writing  from  the  perspective  of  his  own  success,  might  have 
meant  by  humilis  (cf.  Chap.  1  n  5o),  save  that  the  men  were  likely  of  less  than 
curial  status.  That  he  takes  the  trouble  specifically  to  note  the  liherfina  progenies  of 
Sucuro  might  suggest  a  somewhat  more  honorable  origin  for  the  rest,  but  that 
does  not  take  us  far;  neither  does  the  Druid  stock  claimed  by  nioebidus,  ncnr  his 
service  as  aedituus  of  the  temple  of  Apc^-Belenus  at  his  native  Bayeux  (Prof. 
10.24-25;  cf.  Prof.  4.9ff.). 

8.  Nepotianus  {Prof.  15),  grammarian  and  subsequently  rhetorician  and  pro- 
vincial governor.  Unless  his  later  career  is  an  example  of  truly  extraordinary 
mobility,  his  origins  will  have  resembled  those  of  his  friend  Ausonius  (ibid.  4ff.), 
whose  career  was  comparable  to  Nepotianus's;  see  below.  The  noUe  marriage 
enjoyed  by  Marcellus  at  Narbo  (Prof,  ld.5-6)  might  also  presuppose  at  least 
respectable  antecedents  at  Bordeaux. 

9.  Cf.  Hopkins,  "Social  Mobility"  246.  Ausonius  does  not  comment  at  all 
concerning  lucundus,  Leontius,  Corinthus,  Sperclieus,  Menestheus,  or  Otarius 
(the  last  four  all  grammaUci  Graeci),  and  he  states  his  ignorance  in  the  case  of 
Thalassus  [Prof.  12).  Hopkins'  inference  from  Ausonius's  silence  might  here  be 
justified,  but  we  should  remember  that  Ausonius  elsewhere  omits  information 
that  we  would  think  too  significant  to  pass  over:  note  that  we  know  of 
Herculanus's  rdatively  high  origins  from  the  Parentalia  {Par.  15,  on  his  father, 
Pomponius  Maximus),  not  from  the  Professores.  Cf.  Booth,  "Notes"  238  n.  12;  and 
below,  n.  24,  on  the  social  origins  of  the  rhetoricians  at  Bordeaux. 
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elsewhere:  the  noticeable  (but  by  no  means  exclusive)  tendency  for 
recruitment  to  follow  family  lines.  Thus,  besides  the  Greek  gntmmtiHci 
Spercheus  and  Menestheus,  father  and  son,  we  find  the  two  brothers 
lucundus  and  Leontius,  as  well  9^  Ausonius  and  his  nephew  Herculanus, 
the  son  of  a  oir  primarius  in  the  curia  of  Bordeaux.  There  is  also  an 
example  of  professional  mobility  from  one  generation  to  the  next  in 
Phoebicius,  a  grammarian  and  the  father  of  a  rhetorician,  Attius  Patera, 
whose  success  carried  him  as  far  as  a  chair  at  Rome.'° 

As  for  other  indications  of  status,  there  is  little  to  be  found  except  at 
the  upper  level  of  the  group.  Adlius  Glabrio  and  Ausonius  are  the  only 
landholders  we  know  among  them.  Concerning  Glabrio,  we  are  given  no 
specific  information;"  in  Ausonius's  case,  the  evidence  suggests  that  by 
the  end  of  liis  life  he  may  have  owned  as  many  as  eight  properties."  Of 

10.  On  Patera  at  Rome,  see  Booth,  "Notes"  244.  For  the  family's  fortunes  in 

the  third  generation,  see  the  account  of  the  career  of  Attius  Delphidius  Tiro — 
advocate,  political  adventurer  under  Procopius,  and  finally  teacher  of  rhetoric 
at  Bordeaux— in  Booth,  "Notes"  236f.;  cf.  Green,  "Prosopographical  Notes" 
23.  Besides  Phoebidus,  only  4  of  the  gmmnu^,  Nepotianus,  Adlius  Glabrio, 
Ausonius,  and  Spercheus,  are  known  to  have  had  children;  Citarius  married 
but  died  before  children  were  born;  Herculanus  died  young,  leaving  his  family 
without  heirs.  Of  the  rest — all  three  freedmen's  sons  and  the  four  remaining 
humiles  (nn.  6,  7,  above),  plus  Leontius,  lucundus,  Thalassus,  Menestheus,  and 
Corinthus — we  are  told  nothing.  Compare  Uie  showing  of  19  epitaphs  raised  to 
or  by  grammarians  in  the  earlier  empire  (i.e.,all  those  from  which  some  inference 
can  be  drawn):  9  give  evidence  of  marriage  and/or  children  iCIL  3.10805  =  AIJ 
249  Neviodunum;  CIL  6  ^447  =  ILS  7770,  CIL  6.9448,  CIL  9.1654  =  ILS  64^7 
Beneventum,  CIL  10.39oi  Lapua,  CIL  13.3702  =  ILS  7768  Trier,  IGVR  3.i2t)l, 
GVl  1182  =  JKyzik.  515  Kirmasti  (Hellespontus]);  10  (dedicated  by  a  friend, 
mother,  Uhertus,  vel  sim.)  suggest  that  the  grammarian  either  had  not  married  or 
was  not  survived  by  wife  or  children  {CIL  2  3872  =  ILS  7765  =  ILER  5715 
Saguntum,  CIL  2.5079  =  ILER  5713  Asturica  Augusta,  CIL  3.12702  (with  13822] 
=  ILS  7767  Dodea,  CIL  6.9444,  CIL  6.9449  =  ILS  1848,  CIL  6.9450,  CIL  6.9454  = 
ILS  7769,  CIL  6.33859,  OL  8.21107  Caesarea,  Kaibel  534  »  GVJ 1479  Byzantium). 
Cf.  also  CIL  5.5278  =  ILS  6729  Comum,  a  bequest  by  the  Latin  grammarian 
P  Atilius  Septicianus  of  his  universa  substantia  to  Comum,  probably  implying  that 
he  had  no  heirs  of  his  blood. 

11.  Prof.  23.7:  culior  in  agris. 

12.  For  what  follows,  see  esp.  Etienne,  Bordeaux  351fiF.  (following  Loyen, 

"Bourg-sur-Gironde,"  with  some  adjustments),  who  is  certainly  correct  to  insist 
that  Ausonius's  villula  (the  parvum  heretliolum  of  Dom.  1)  must  be  distinct  from 
the  estate  Lucaniacus  (see  also  below,  n.  21;  differently  Hopkins,  'Social  Mobility" 
240f.,  following  Grimal,  "Villas").  But  £tienne  and  Loyen  may  go  too  far  in 
attributing  to  Ausonius  villas  of  which  he  may  simply  have  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality; cf.  the  restraint  of  Green,  "Prosopographical  Notes"  26  n.  33.  For  the 
evidence  of  Ausonius  and  the  patterns  of  land  tenure  in  Roman  Gaul,  see 
Wightman,  I^easants." 
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these,  one  derived  from  his  father  (the  parvum  herediolum  described  in 
Dom.  1),  as  perhaps  did  two  others  (a  house  in  Bordeaux  proper  and  land 
in  the  pagus  Novarus);  his  wife's  dowry  certainly  brought  one  property 
(the  estate  Lucaniacus),  and  possibly  another  in  the  territory  of  Saintes. 
Ausonius  tells  us  most  about  the  parvum  herediolum,  a  parcel  of  1,050 
iugera  (200  arable,  100  vineyard,  50  pasturage,  700  woodland)  tended  by 
his  great-grandfather,  grandfather,  and  father  before  Ausonius  inherited 
it.'^  This  herediolum  was  parvum  only  relatively:  as  Keith  Hopkins  has 
remarked,  although  the  estate  was  a  good  deal  smaller  than  some  known 
senatorial  or  even  cunal  holdings,  it  would  have  been  "very  much  larger 
than  the  average/"*  Ausonius  did  not  come  to  his  teaching  career  a 
wealthy  man — certainly  not  by  the  standards  with  which  he  would  have 
become  familiar  in  the  orbit  of  the  emperor.  But  neither  did  he  come  to 
it  a  pauper  in  the  modem  sense.''  It  is  worth  recalling  that  Ausonius's 
father,  a  physician,  could  offer  his  skills  without  fees  to  all*^  and  that 
Ausonius  evidently  completed  his  literary  education  up  through  rhetoric — 
and  thus  satisfied  one  of  the  central  expectations  of  upper>class  life — 
with  none  of  the  financial  strains  apparent,  for  example,  in  Augustine's 
schooling.'' 

Ausonius's  education  is  significant  in  another  respect:  it  allowed  him, 
at  least  early  in  his  career,  to  divide  his  time  between  the  classroom 
and  practice  as  an  advocate.  Here  again  he  is  joined  by  Adlius  Glabrio, 

13.  Description:  Dom.  1.21-23.  Inheritanct-:  ibid  1-3,  pace  Hopkins,  "Social 
Mobility"  240f.,  who  argues  against  a  paternal  line  of  succession  in  the  belief 
that  Ausonius's  paternal  grandfather  was  a  freedman,  and  who  equates  the 
herediolum  with  the  tenuis  .  .  .  pecunia  acquired  with  much  effort  by  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Arborius  {Par.  4.15-16).  On  the  status  of  his  paternal  grandfather, 
cf.  above,  n.  3;  note  that  Ausonius  clearly  attributes  the  lenuis  .  .  .  pecunia  to  the 
efforts  of  his  maternal  grandfather  only— i.e.,  it  could  not  have  come  down  from 
his  maternal  promms,  as  Dom.  1.1-3  %votild  require. 

14.  Hopkins,  "Social  Mobility"  241  n.  3.  The  value  of  the  property  would 
depend  greatly  on  the  quality  of  the  arable  (1  iug.  vineyard  =  4  iug.  Ist-class 
arable  =  8  iug.  2d-class  =  12  iug.  3d-class;  so  Ausonius's  100  iug.  of  vineyard 
would  have  been  worth  2-6  times  his  200  iug.  of  ager).  On  the  relative  value  of 
arable,  vineyard,  and  pasture,  see  A.  H.  M.  Jones,  Roman  Eanumy  228f . 

15.  Ausonius  characterizes  as  pauperes  Aemilia  (his  maternal  grandmother. 
Par.  4.14;  compare  ibid.  15-16,  on  his  grandfather  Arborius)  and  his  paternal 
aunt  lulia  Lataphronia  {Par.  26.5;  contrast  the  magna  pecunia  attributed  to  his 
pairuuB  at  Par.  2.3).  In  Aemilia's  case,  at  least,  this  probably  indicates  nothing 
worse  than  reduced  circumstances  of  a  not  very  harrowing  sort,  a  lack  of  con- 
spicuous wealth  (opes)  that  was  at  odds  with  the  high  standing  of  Aemilia's 
family  (cf.  Prof.  16.5-8,  on  her  son,  Aemilius  Magnus  Arborius)  and  with 
Arborius  s  earlier  high  fortune  {Par.  4.3-8). 

16.  Epked.  11-12;  cf.  n.  128  below. 

17.  Con/.  2.35. 
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whose  advocacy  Ausonius  also  recalls/'  Practice  at  the  bar  is  another 
index  of  social  status,  implying  rhetorical  training  and  so  the  where- 
withal to  support  it.  Advocacy  might  also  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  ambition; 
for  although  it  was  not  the  route  that  Ausonius  eventually  chose, 
it  could  provide  an  entry  into  the  imperial  service.'^  There  were  other 
opportunities  open  to  grammarians  at  or  from  Bordeaux.  Ausonius's 
respectable  orig^s  and  his  literary  skiUs,  combined  no  doubt  with  other 
ornaments  attributable  more  to  his  family  than  to  himself/^  brought 
him  a  noble  wife  and  a  substantial  dowry,  probably  at  an  early  date  in 
his  career.**  Again,  Ausonius  was  not  alone  in  this  good  fortune:  the 
Greek  grammarian  Citarius  also  found  a  rich  and  noble  wife  at  Bordeaux 
not  long  after  his  arrival  from  Sicily.^'  But  the  loftiest  prospects  seem  to 
have  been  open  only  to  those  who  moved  beyond  their  positions  as 
grammarians.  We  know  of  two  instances  of  professional  mobility  among 
the  s^ramrnatici  Burdigalenses:  Ausonius  and  Nepotianus,  both  of  whom 
began  as  grammarians  but  moved  upward  in  the  professional  hierarchy 
to  teach  as  rhetoricians.^^  This  movement  in  itself  probably  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  these  two  alone  among  the  grammarians  made  their  way 
into  the  imperial  service,  Ausonius  initially  as  tutor  to  the  prince  Gratian, 
Nepotianus  as  a  provincial  governor. 

Indeed,  where  such  opportunities  are  concerned,  the  contrast  between 
the  rhetoricians  and  the  grammarians  at  Bordeaux  seems  clear;  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  difiFerence  between  the  two  groups  is  less  evident 
in  their  origins  than  in  their  prospects.**  For  example,  more  rhetoricians 

18.  Glabrio:  Prof.  24.7.  Ausetnius;  Praef.  1.17f.,  nec  fora  non  celehrata  mihi,  sed 
cura  docendi  cultior;  on  the  interpretation  of  this  remark,  see  Part  II  no.  21. 

19.  Thus  the  path  taken  by  Attius  Delphidius  Tiro:  see  above,  n.  10;  cf . 
at  n.  133  below. 

20.  Hopkins,  "Social  Mobility"  242,  well  emphasizes  the  fame  at  court  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  the  rhetorician  Aemilius  Magnus  Arborius,  and  the  local  influence 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Pomponius  Maximus. 

21.  Attusia  Lucana  Sabina  (Psr.  9.5,  nohilis  a  fmmns  et  origine  chmt  senaius), 
daughter  of  Attusius  Lucanus  Talisius  (Par.  8).  The  estate  Lucaniacus  (see  EpisK 
16.36,  villa  Lucani — mox  pofieris — aco,  with  Epist.  26.1.12,  26.2.43-44,  Epigr.  48.7; 
and  cf  I'aulin  Nol.  Carm.  10.256,  aut  quum  Lucani  retineris  culmine  fundi)  is  to  be 
associated  with  this  family;  cf.  n.  12  abovf. 

22.  Praf.  13.9;  and  dF.  Marcellus,  a  native  of  Bordeaux  who  taught  as  a 
grammarian  at  Narbo,  Pruf.  18.5-6.  Note  that  the  grammarians  appear  to  have 
been  not  much  less  successful  than  the  rhetoricians  in  finding  uxores  nohiles:  see 
Prof.  16.9,  on  Aemilius  Magnus  Arborius,  Prof.  7.35-36,  on  Alethius  Minervius; 
cf.  Prof.  23.5,  on  Dynamius,  like  the  grammarian  Marcellus  a  native  of  Bordeaux 
who  taught  in  a  different  city  (Ilerda),  where  he  found  a  %vealthy  wife. 

23.  Prof.  15  tit.  and  lOff.,  on  Nepotianus,  Epist.  22.73-76  and  Prof.  24.5-6,  on 
Ausonius,  with  the  comments  in  Part  II  nos.  105,  21. 

24.  On  the  differences  in  mobility,  see  Hopkins,  "Social  Mobility"  247.  Al- 
though none  of  the  rhetoridans  is  said  to  have  had  origins  as  lowly  as  those  of 
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than  grammarians  practiced  at  the  bar/^  though  of  course  public  advocacy 
may  have  been  at  least  partially  a  consequence  of  their  profession.  More 
revealing  are  the  instances  of  professional  and  social  mobility:  only  two 
of  the  grammarians  are  said  to  have  left  positions  at  Bordeaux  to  teach 
elsewhere,  one  apparently  out  of  financial  necessity,  another  out  of 
ambition. None  achieved  the  success  of  several  of  the  rhetoricians, 
whose  fame  made  them  sought,  or  drove  them  to  chairs  at  Rome  or 
Constantinople,  bringing  reflected  glory  to  Bordeaux/''  No  doubt  such 
men  may  have  been  more  talented  in  their  metier  than  their  colleagues 
among  the  grammaiid.  Yet  one  suspects  that  beneath  the  language  of 
fame  and  oompukion  lie  the  workings  of  patronage  (which  we  will  have 
occasion  to  examine  in  a  later  chapter)  and  that  patronage  at  the  level 
necessary  for  such  brilliant  success  was  more  easily  available  to  the 
rhetoricians  of  Bordeaux  than  to  the  grammarians.  That  suspicion  is 
hardly  diminished  by  the  other  dear  distinction  between  the  two  groups 
of  teachers,  the  opportunity  for  entry  into  the  imperial  service:  all  the 
pn^essorts  who  rose  to  the  governing  class  had  first  been  rhetoricians.** 

some  grammarians  (e  g  ,  the  sons  of  freedmen),  Ausonius  describes  only  two 
rhetoricians  in  terms  that  show  they  were  of  at  least  curial  background  (Pro/. 
14.7,  Censonus  Atticus  Agricius;  16.8,  Aemilius  Magnus  Arborius).  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  rhetoricians  of  Bordeaux  were  of  less 
than  curial  or^iin,  given  the  great  rarity  of  such  instances  elsewhere;  Ausonius's 
silence  here  may  simply  pass  over  something  that  his  audience  would  take  for 
granted,  and  may  lead  us  to  underestimate  the  origins  of  many  teachers.  It 
would  follow,  then,  that  at  least  some  of  the  grammarians  whose  origins  are  not 
specified  were  men  of  higher  standing  than  we  might  at  first  conclude;  cf.  at  n.  9 
above.  In  general,  we  can  think  that  the  social  ccnnposition  of  the  two  groups 
significantly  overlapped,  with  the  lower  range  of  ^rarnma/iVi  more  humbly  placed 
than  the  corresponding  rhetores,  and  perhaps  with  the  upper  range  of  rhetores 
possessing  loftier  origins  than  most  grammatici.  Cf .  also  n.  22  above. 

25.  iVo/.  2.17,  on  Latinus  Aldmus  Alethius,  3.11,  cm  Ludohis,  Par,  3.13-14, 
on  Aemilius  Magnus  Arborius;  cf.  Prof.  23.2,  on  Dynamius,  with  n.  10  above,  on 
the  career  of  Attius  Tiro  Delphidius. 

26.  Cf.  Prof.  10.19-21,  on  Concordius,  qui  profugus  patria  /  mutaiH  sterilem  / 
urhe  alia  cathedram  (on  patria  here,  see  Part  II  no.  35);  ibid.  46ff.,  on  Anastasius, 
^om  tnmshilH  otnhHw  /  Pichnkmiiu  MXt  (Ausonius  notes  his  failure  at  Poitiers 
in  w.  49-53).  Cf.  below  at  n.  153. 

27.  Ti.  Victor  Minervius  {Prof.  1.3-4;  Jer.  Chron  s.a.  352),  Attius  Patera  and 
Censorius  Atticus  Agricius  (Pre/.  14.9,  with  Booth,  Notes"  244);  and  cf.  Aemilius 
Magnus  Arborius  (Par.  3.15),  whose  fmm  made  him  prftftis,  and  (Prof. 
16.14)  whose  fanut  drove  him  ipepulU)  to  Constantinople. 

28.  The  governorship  of  Nepotianus  (Prof.  15.18)  has  already  been  men- 
tioned; with  the  success  of  Ausonius  via  his  service  as  imperial  tutor,  cf.  the 
career  of  Exuperius,  a  native  of  Bordeaux  who  taught  as  a  rhetorician  at  Toulouse 
and  Narbo  (Prof.  17.7fiF.;  for  his  governorship  in  Spain,  cf.  v.  13).  Hopkins  ("Sodal 
Mobility"  242)  and  others  are  probably  wrong,  however,  to  attribute  a  praesidahis 
of  Narlw  to  Aemilius  Magnus  Arlxmus  cm  the  strength  of  Par.  3.12;  the  reference 
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Taken  individually,  then,  the  grammarians  of  Bordeaux  show  consider- 
able range  in  their  social  origins;  as  a  group,  they  probably  enjoyed  a 
middling  respectability  in  the  city's  elite.  Their  profession  appears  to 
have  been  a  social  bridge,  sufiBciently  prestigious  to  attract  the  son  of  the 
leader  of  the  local  senate  but  not  of  such  high  status  that  it  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  some  freedmen's  sons,  for  whom  it  no  doubt  represented  a 
step  up  in  the  world.  The  position  held  some  opportunity  for  professional, 
social,  and  geographic  mobility,  but  without  direct  access  to  the  highest 
prizes  mobility  could  bring.  In  this  respect,  the  grammarians  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  men  at  the  next  level  of  the  professional  hierarchy,  the 
rhetoricians.  In  the  next  section  we  will  attempt  to  supplement  this  bare 
summary  by  drawing  on  the  more  abundant  but  more  fragmentary 
evidence  from  other  cities  of  the  empire. 

BEYOND 

As  we  have  already  noted,  the  search  for  grammarians  in  the  empire 
leads  one  to  regional  centers.**^  Smaller  towns,  if  they  were  unable  to 
supply  a  steady  stream  ol  pupils  or  to  offer  a  formal  position  by  funding 
a  chair,  probably  could  not  long  sustain  a  teacher  even  if  they  had  one  in 
their  midst:  thus  Augustine  began  his  career  as  a  private  grammaHcus  in 
his  native  Thagaste  but  did  not  remain  long.'**  By  contrast,  Bordeaux,  a 
provincial  capital  as  well  as  an  episcopal  see,  could  afford  municipally 
funded  positions  for  a  teaching  corps  that  (it  appears)  commonly  ran  to 
more  than  one  grammarian.^*  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  dties 
were  as  fortunate.  If  one  looks  beyond  Rome  and  Constantinople,  the 
number  of  attested  positions  supported  by  public  (that  is,  municipal  or 
imperial)  funds  is  not  large:  Oxyrhynchus  in  the  mid-third  century; 
Heliopolis,  in  Phoenice,  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  northern  Gallic 
diocese,  and  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century;  and  Athens  in  the  fif th.^^ 


is  probably  to  his  advcxacy  Green,  "Prosopographical  Notes"  20,  is  rightly  skep- 
tical; cf.  also  Booth,  "Academic  Career"  330. 

29.  See  Chap.  1  at  n.  26;  cf  Appendix  5. 

30.  Possid.  V.  Aug.  1;  Aug.  Cotif.  4.1.1,  2.2,  4.7,  with  Part  11  no.  20.  Compare 
Tetradius,  teaching  (at  what  level  is  not  clear)  in  the  Gallic  backwater  of  Iculisma: 
Part  II  no.  263 

31.  Municipal  funding:  see  esp.  Ausonius's  reference  to  his  municipalu  opera, 
Pnuf.  1.24.  On  the  size  of  the  teaching  corps,  sec  Appendix  4. 

32.  Oxyrhynchus:  see  below,  pp.  115f.,  on  Lollianus.  Northern  Gaul:  CTh 
13.3.11  (an.  376),  with  Bonner,  "Edict"  114ff.,  and  Kaster,  "Reconsideration" 
lOOff.  Heliopolis:  Lib.  Ep.  1255,  125o,  with  Part  II  no.  4.  Alexandria  Anth.  Cr. 
9.175  (Palladas),  with  9.171,  11.378,  and  Part  II  no.  113.  Athens:  Damasc.  V.  hid. 
epit.  Phot.  168  (=  frg.  290  Zintzen)  and  Mak:h.  fcg.  20,  with  Part  TL  no.  114. 
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This  number  could,  however,  easily  be  expanded — to  include  at  least 
Narbo,  Toulouse,  Carthage,  and  Milan  in  the  West,  Nicaea,  Nicomedia, 
Elusa,  Caesarea,  Tyre,  Syrian  Chalcis,  Apamea,  and  Antioch  in  the  East — 
if  one  were  to  assume  that  the  presence  of  a  public  chair  of  rhetoric 
should  imply  at  least  one  similar  endowment  for  a  grammarian.'-^  Smaller 
still  is  the  number  of  places  beyond  Rome  and  Constantinople  where 
more  than  one  grammarian  can  be  found  at  the  same  time:  in  the  fourth 
century  one  can  point  with  certainty  only  to  the  major  centers  of  Milan, 
Trier,  and  Antioch  (in  addition  to  Bordeaux),  although  some  fairly  modest 
cities — Hermopolis  and  Gaza — appear  to  have  claimed  at  least  two  gram- 
marians in  the  late  fifth  or  early  sixth  century.^^  It  seems  that  most 
grammaHci  were  likely  to  be  sole  practitioners  in  their  towns;  as  such 
they  would  have  been  free  from  competition  but  at  the  same  time 
isolated,  large  fish  in  small  ponds. 

If  we  look,  then,  at  the  origins  and  sodal  standing  of  our  teachers,  we 
see  a  range  similar  to  that  at  Bordeaux.  The  most  significant  difference 
occurs  at  the  lower  reaches:  nowhere  but  at  Bordeaux  do  we  find  men  as 
low  on  the  social  ladder  as  freedmen's  sons  teaching  as  grammarians, 
and  we  can  find  only  one  who  might  resemble  in  his  origins  those  whom 
Ausonius  describes  as  humili  ^rpe?^  The  profession  must  surely  have 
included  other  such  k)wly  figures,  now  concealed  by  the  fragmentation 
of  our  sources:  even  among  the  grammarians  we  happen  to  know — weU 
over  a  hundred — we  can  specify  or  legitimately  infer  the  circumstances 
of  only  about  fifty.  Yet  we  do  know  enough  to  conclude — as  Ausonius's 

33.  Narbo  and  Toulouse:  see  esp.  Auson.  Pit/.  17.7-8.  Carthage  and  Milan: 
Aug.  Conj.  6.7.11,  5.13.23;  for  Carlnage  in  the  sixth  century,  see  C]  1.27.1,  42. 

Nicaea  and  Nicomedia:  Lib.  Or.  1.48- 1<>  Caesarea:  Lib  Or,  31.42;  Choric.  Or. 
fun.  Procop.  12  (p.  113.21ff.  Foerster-Richtsteig),  the  latter  mentioning  Tyre  also. 
Elusa:  Lib.  Bp.  132,  with  Part  II  no.  55.  Chalcis:  Lib.  Or.  54.48.  Apamea:  Lib.  Ep. 
1391.  Antioch:  Lib.  Or.  31,  with  Raster,  "Salaries"  54ff.  Perhaps  also  Cyzicus:  cf. 
Lib.  Ep.  527.1.  Many  of  the  cities  mentioned  in  this  and  the  preceding  note  have 
been  remarked  by  jones,  whose  discussion  of  the  teachers'  circumstances,  LR£ 
998f.,  is  the  best  brief  survey. 

34.  Milan:  see  Part  11  nos.  159,  172.  Trier:  Auson.  Episl.  13,  on  Ursulus  and 
Harmonius.  Antioch:  Part  11  nos.  25,  32,  169,  with  Petit,  ijtudianb  S5f.  (The 
position  of  these  teachers  at  Antioch  is  problematic.)  Hermopolis:  BGU  12.2152, 
Fl.  Her  .  .  .  ,  Fl.  Pythiodorus.  Gaza:  Procop  Caz.  Ep.  13,  the  Greek  grammarians 
Alypius  dnd  btephanus,  the  Latin  grammarian  Hierius:  but  all  three  appear  to 
have  left  Gaza  for  Antioch;  see  below  at  nn.  140, 147.  Note  also  the  grammarians 
Agathodaemon  and  Ophelius,  joint  recipients  of  isid.  Pel.  Ep.  5.439,  thus  pre- 
sumably active  in  the  same  place  (unknown,  perhaps  Efypi^  cf.  Part  II  no.  3) 

35.  Pamprepius  of  Panopolis,  said  to  have  begun  as  a  pauper  and  to  have  had 
a  difficult  youth,  Rhetorius  CataL  cod.  astroi  Graec.  8:4.221.2,  8:4.222.8ff.  This 
characterization  might,  however,  be  influenced  by  a  contrast  with  his  later  good 
fortune,  beginning  with  his  arrival  in  Athens:  cf.  Rhetorius  8:4.221.3,  and  below 
at  n.  160. 
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special  notice  of  the  freedmen's  sons  should  imply— that  men  of  low 
birth  were  out  of  the  ordinary. 

The  evidence  clusters  instead  at  a  level  closer  to  Ausonius's  own 
mediocrilas.  Where  the  data  are  fairly  explicit,  we  know  of  seven  men 
certainly  or  probably  of  curial  status,  and  one  equestrian.'^  In  a  number 
of  other  instances  we  find  reasonably  dear  indications  of  respectable 
origins.  The  grammarian's  own  education  can  offer  a  hint,  as  in  the  case 
of  Marius  Piotius  Sacerdos,  once  a  fellow  pupil  and  a  coniubernalis  of  the 
vir  darissimus  Gaianus,  son  of  the  senator  Uranius.'^  Alternatively,  family 
attainments  provide  the  token  of  honorable  standing,  as  with  Dioscorius 
of  Myra,  the  brother  of  a  distinguished  sophist,  and  Metrodorus  of 
Tralles,  who  counted  an  architect,  two  physicians,  and  a  lawyer  among 
his  brothers,  sons  of  the  physician  Stephanas.^*  Or  again,  several  sources 
of  inference  can  converge.  Calliopius,  who  had  Libanius's  son  among  his 
pupils  during  his  time  at  Aiitiin  h,  belonged  to  a  welUplaced  family  of  the 
city:'^  even  without  explicit  testimony  to  that  effect,  we  might  have 
been  able  to  conclude  as  much  from  Calliopius's  full  literary  education 
and  from  his  sister's  marriage  to  the  influential  Seleucus.'**'  In  view  of 
these  social  indicators,  it  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  Calliopius's 
father  was  also  a  grammarian:^*  to  this  pair  can  be  added  several  other 
examples  of  the  profession  passing  through  two  or  (in  one  case)  three 
generations  in  the  same  family.**' 

36.  Curial:  Augustine  (Conf.  2.3.5;  Possid.  V.  Aug.  1),  Eudacmdn  df  Pelusium 
(Lib  Ep.  108.2,  ytvoc,  EuyevEia  .  .  .  ouSevoc  uatepov),  Calliopius  of  Antioch  and  his 
father  (Part  11  nos.  25,  169),  Aur.  Cyrus  of  Antaeopolis(?:  Part  II  no.  41),  Annius 
Namptoius  of  Thuburbo  Maius  (Part  11  no.  103),  Victor  of  Cirta  /  Constantina 
{Gesta  ap.  Zjenoph.,  C5EL  26.185.10ff.);  cf.  also  below,  on  the  holders  of  the  Flaviate. 
Equestrian:  L.  Terentius  lulianus  ^igno  Concordius  (Part  II  no.  87).  Flavius 
Sosipater  Charisius  possessed  the  perfectissimate  but  was  probably  not  a  pro- 
fessional grammarian;  cf.  Chap.  2  at  n.  153,  with  Part  II  no.  200.  For  the  earlier 
empire,  note  CIL  8.5528-29  (an.  211/12,  Thibilis),  the  teacher  Q.  Cornelius 
Rusticus,  equo  publico  exornatus. 

37  GL  6.496.5ff.  Note  also  the  grammarian  Ophelius,  who  appears  to  have 
had  a  full  rhetorical  education:  cf.  Isid.  Pel.  Ep.  4.162,  with  Part  II  no.  109. 

38.  Dioscorius:  Part  II  no.  48.  Metrodorus:  Part  II  no.  101.  Compare  Ammon- 
ianus  (Part  11  no.  8),  a  relative  of  the  philosopher  Syrianus  and  of  Aedesia,  the 
wife  of  the  philosopher  Hermias  and  mother  of  Ammonius  and  Heliodorus. 

3P.  Lib  Ep.  18.2;  TroXixrn;  x'  fnoc  K'di  Tr\Q  noXeox;  id  npwxa. 

40.  Education:  pupil  of  Zenobius,  teacher  of  Libanius,  Lib.  Ep.  625.4,  with  Ep. 
18.2.  Marriage:  Lib.  Ep.  625.4,  678.2.  For  Seleucus,  see  PLR£  I  s.v.  Seleucus  1, 
p.  818,  with  Part  II  no.  252. 

41.  Part  II  no.  169. 

42.  Fathers  and  sons:  Danaus  and  Diphilus,  Part  II  nos.  43,  4^^;  the  Clamosi 
of  Parentium,  Part  II  nos.  29,  30;  Alypius  and  Olympius  of  Isaunan  Seieucia, 
Part  n  nos.  2, 95.  Three  generations:  I%>rapdbn,  wIm>  taught  at  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople,  with  his  son  Asdepiades  and  grandson,  Fl.  Horapollon,  Part  n 
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There  are  further,  explicit  indications  of  the  rank  some  grammarians 
enjoyed,  which  take  us  still  higher  on  the  ladder  of  prestige;  this  evidence, 
however,  requires  a  brief  separate  discussion  because  it  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  unambiguously  and  because,  unlike  the  evidence  discussed  so 
far,  it  appears  to  involve  a  clear  chronological  distinction.  I  refer  to  the 
grammarians  who  are  known  to  have  possessed  the  clarissimate  or  the 
Flaviate:  that  is,  respectively,  the  rank  {clarissimus,  ka^inpoxaxoc,)  belonging 
to  members  of  the  lowest  grade  in  the  senatorial  order;  or  the  name 
"Flavius,"  which  was  derived  from  the  geniilkium  of  Constantine  and 
served  from  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  onward  "as  a  kind 
of  status  designation,"  setting  those  who  had  served  in  the  imperial 
military  or  civil  service  "apart  from  the  masses  of  the  population  who 
continued  to  retain  the  name  Aiirelius^  usage  of  whidi  may  be  traced 
back,  in  the  large  majority  of  instances,  to  the  time  of  the  Constitutio 
Antoniniana/'^^  In  both  cases,  the  mark  of  rank  is  associated  %vith  gram- 
marians only  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  and  beginning  of  the 
sixth. 

Certainly  no  grammarian  before  the  year  425  is  known  to  have 
possessed  senatorial  status  by  birth  or  to  have  achieved  it  in  consequence 
of  his  teaching,  although  a  few  reached  that  rank  after  leaving  their 
teaching  careers  and  entering  the  imperial  service;^^  and  though  we  know 
of  a  few  men  who  were  elevated  in  425  as  a  result  of  their  teaching,  they 
belong  to  the  special  group  ofgrammaHci  active  at  Constantinople.*^  From 
the  late  fifth  century  on,  however,  we  find  not  only  Cledonius,  Romanus 
senator,  teaching  at  Constantinople,  but  also  Rufinus,  v.c,  at  Antioch, 
Flavius  Horapollon,  6  Xa(i7ip6TaTO<;,  of  Alexandria,  and  even  a  vir  spedahilis, 
Deuterius  of  Miian/^  Similarly,  those  teachers  of  the  fourth  century 

nos.  77,  17,  78.  For  recruitment  within  the  family  at  Bordeaux,  see  above,  p.  102; 
with  the  instance  noted  there  of  professional  mobility  from  one  generation 
to  the  next  (Phoebicius  and  Attius  Patera),  compare  the  Apollinarii  of  Laodicea: 
the  father  a  grammarian  (Part  11  no.  14);  the  son,  a  rhetorician  (and  later  a 

heresiarch). 

43.  On  the  Flaviate,  see  Keenan,  "Names"  (1973;  quotatimi  from  p.  51)  and 
(1974). 

44.  E.g.,  Ausonius,  Fl.  Simplicius;  see  below,  pp.  130f.  Consentius,  v.c.  and 
author  of  a  grammatical  treatise,  was  probably  not  a  grammarian  by  profession; 
see  Part  II  no.  203.  On  the  clarissimate  attributed  (very  dubiously)  to  Aeiius 
Donatus,  see  Part  n  no.  52. 

45.  Helladius,  Syrianus,  and  Theofilus,  who  received  the  comiHva  ord.  pr.  and 
rank  of  ex-vicar  (=  spedahilis)  on  15  March  425.  See  CTh  6.21.1  (with  Q  12.15.1) 
and  Part  II  nos.  67, 147, 154. 

46.  Qarissimi:  see  Part  II  nos.  31,  78,  130.  Spedahilis:  see  Part  11  no.  44 
(Deuterius,  P.5.,  gnmnuiicus).  Note  that  Deuterius  seems  to  have  taught  both 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  aldiough  it  is  not  dear  whether  or  how  that  would  have 
affected  his  rank. 
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whose  nomenclature  shows  the  Flaviate  almost  certainly  won  the  distinc- 
tion through  their  service,  beyond  their  teaching,  as  imperial  functkm- 
aries.^'  By  contrast  of  the  four  grammarians  who  postdate  the  mid-fifth 
century  and  whose  full  formal  names  are  known  from  legal  documents, 
three  were  Flavii,  not  Aurelii:  Flavius  Horapollon,  who  thus  possessed 
both  the  clarissimate  and  the  Flaviate,  and  the  two  grammarians  of 
Hermopolis,  Flavius  Her[. . .]  and  Flavius  Pythiodorus/'  Indeed,  we  have 
a  document  suggesting  that  in  this  later  period  a  grammarian  would 
normally  be  assumed  to  be  a  Flavius:  a  formulary  concerning  the  sale  of 
a  house,  dated  21  September  510.  Although  the  document  is  merely  a 
model  draft,  in  which  the  buyer  and  seller  have  been  given  the  blank 
names  OXauioq  65e  and  AuprjXiog  65e,  respectively,  the  parties  have  also 
had  occupations  assigned  to  them:  the  buyer,  Flavius,  is  styled  "the  most 
eloquent  grammarian  and  teacher  of  liberal  Greek  literature,"  in  contrast 
to  the  seller,  who  bears  the  lower-status  name  "Aurelius"  and  is  made  a 
TipayiiaTEUTfic  oBoviaKOi;,  a  trader  in  linen  or  sailcloth.'*^ 

The  grammarians'  possession  of  these  ranks  and  titles  thus  seems 
to  involve  a  chronological  distinction  and  so  presumably  an  historical 
Llcvelopment.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  change,  because  we  are 
ct)mpletely  ignorant  of  how  the  grammarians  acquired  these  marks  of 
Status.  We  cannot  know  whether  the  grammarians  who  boast  the  claris- 
simate inherited  thdr  rank,  or  won  it  throu^  some  unattested  medhanism 
because  of  their  teaching,  or  received  it  as  an  honorary  grant  for  some 
other  reason.^**  The  difficulties  that  the  Flaviate  presents  are  greater  still, 
since  the  mechanics  and  regularity  of  its  distribution  to  those  outside 
the  imperial  bureaucracy  are  uncertain:  the  Flaviate  of  the  two  gram- 
marians of  Hermopolis,  for  instance,  could  be  due  simply  to  their  posses- 
sion of  curial  status.^'  In  fact,  the  historical  development  at  issue  here 

47.  See  esp.  Part  II  nos.  137,  211,  with  the  comments  at  Part  II  no.  105.  Cf. 
also  Part  II  nos.  200,  241.  Contrast,  e.g.,  Aurelius  Augustinus  and  Aurelius 
Theodorus:  the  latter  was  ypan^aTiK6<;  and  axolkxtatiKdc,  at  Hermopolis  in  398 
(Part  II  no.  150);  he  is  the  last  ayo/.aoxiKoc,  (Keenan,  "Names"  'IO73]  60)  and 
one  of  the  last  ypa|i|jaTiK:oi  (cf.  n.  48)  known  to  bear  the  nanu'  .Aurelius." 

48.  See  Part  II  nos.  78,  e»8,  128,  respectively.  One  could  add  Fl.  Cresconius 
Corippus,  although  his  possession  of  the  Flaviate  may  be  due  to  his  service 
as  a  palatinus  at  Constantinople;  see  Part  II  no.  37.  Note  also  Fl.  Fortunatus 
(Part  II  no.  62),  a  magiskr  liHerarum  of  Aquileia.  For  the  exceptional  Aurelius, 
see  Part  II  no  41 

49.  For  the  details  ot  the  formulary  (SB  1.5941),  see  Part  II  no.  220. 

50.  E.g.,  Fl  HorapoUon's  rank  could  conceivably  have  passed  down  from  his 
grandfather,  who  taught  with  distinction  at  Constantinople  under  Theodosius  II 
(cf.  Part  !1  no  77)  and  who  may  have  been  honored  as  a  result. 

51.  Keeiian,  "Names  '  (1974)  293,  notes  "the  increasing  proportion  of  Flavii 
among  5th  and  6th  century  decurions  in  general."  On  the  Flaviate  and  the 
decurions,  see  ilrid.  290ff.;  on  the  mechanics  of  its  distribution,  ibid.  297(f. 
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may  concern  the  grammarians'  titles  more  than  their  actual  standing, 
for  both  the  clarissimate  and  the  Flaviate  suffered  a  cheapening  in  the 
course  of  the  fifth  century.^''  It  would  be  imprudent,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that  the  grammarians  of  the  late  fifth  and  early  sixth  centuries 
suddenly  or  dramatically  rose  in  status.''  Still,  even  the  most  cautious 
interpretation  of  the  titles'  significance  would  confirm  the  picture  of 
respectability  our  other  evidence  suggests. 

The  formulary  mentioned  above  is  noteworthy  not  only  because  it 
assigns  the  higher-status  name  "Flavius"  to  a  ypa^if^uiTiKoc  but  also 
because  it  makes  the  ypa|.i).iaTiK6(;  the  buyer;  it  thus  a^bumes  that  Flavius 
the  grammarian  would  have  some  disposable  wealth.  The  assumption  is 
consistent  with  the  evidence  available.  Small  tokens  can  be  found  in  the 
ownership  of  slaves:  for  instance,  a  castial  reference  in  a  letter  on  papyrus 
shows  a  grammarian  of  Hermopolis  lending  his  slave  to  a  local  advocate 
or  rhetorician  so  that  the  latter  could  reclaim  some  books  he  had  lent  to 
a  colleague  in  another  town.'^  More  impressive  are  the  grammarians' 
public  dedications.  In  the  mid-fourth  century,  an  African  magi^er  studiih 
rum,  Annius  Namptoius,  restored  the  baths  of  his  native  town.^'  Some- 
thing over  a  century  later,  when  the  local  basilica  had  become  the  focus 
of  a  town's  life,  we  find  the  grammarian  Calbulus  adorning  with  his 
own  verses  a  large  baptistery  he  had  donated. Similarly,  at  Parentium, 
where  the  basilica  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  rebuilt 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth,  the  benefactions  of  two  generations  of  teachers 
are  memorialized  in  the  mosaic  floors  of  the  church.^^  Such  displays 

52.  On  "whittling  down"  the  prestige  and  privileges  of  ckrisami  and  speduhites 

in  the  years  450  to  530,  precisely  the  period  to  which  the  grammarians  noted 

above  belong,  see  Jones,  LRE  529  (cf.  p.  542):  by  530  at  the  latest,  possibly  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Zeno,  or  even  of  Leo,  the  title  senator  and  most  of  the 
privileges  attaching  to  it  were  reserved  to  the  highest  grade,  the  illustres.  For  an 
"inflationary"  trend  possibly  affecting  the  Flaviate  as  well,  see  Keenan,  "Names" 
(1974)  293-94,  302. 

53.  Note,  however,  that  the  late  fifth  and  early  sixth  centuries  offer  the  first 
instances  of  the  honorific  Kupioc;  or  dotninu^  applied  to  grammarians:  see  Part  II 
nos.  24, 173,  with  l^riscian,  GL  3.231.4.  Cf.  also  at  n.  93  below. 

54.  Maehler,  "Menander"  305ff.,  with  Part  II  no.  173.  As  Alan  Cameron  has 
remarked  ("Roman  School  Fees"  258),  even  Palladas,  who  of  all  the  gramnnarians 
complains  most  bitterly  about  his  poverty,  could  afford  a  slave  (Anth.  Gr.  10.86). 
Grammarians'  ownership  of  slaves  in  the  earlier  empire  is  attested  by  SB  1.5808 
=  Stud.  Pal.  13,  p.  1  (Arsinoe,  an.  124);  CIL  2.3872  =  IIS  7765  =  ILER  5715 
(Saguntum);  GL  6.9454  =  ILS  7769;  QL  6.33859. 

55.  Part  II  no.  103. 

56.  Anth.  Lit.  1:1.378,  with  Part  II  no.  23. 

57.  Inscr.  Ital.  10:2.58,  74,  with  Part  11  nos.  29,  30.  The  father  and  his  wife 
donated  100  feet  of  pavement,  the  son  and  his  wife  111  feet.  The  gifts  of  the 
other  local  worthies  recorded  in  the  floors  range  from  as  little  as  13  feet  to  as 
much  as  400;  the  teachers'  donations  are  about  average. 
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imply  at  least  a  modest  surplus  of  wealth  and  a  comfortable  standard  of 
living.  Although  none  of  the  grammarians  would  be  likely  to  rival  the 
^nxcop  Evangelus  of  Caesarea«  who  purchased  a  nearby  kco^t]  for  three 
hundredweights  of  gold/'  many  would  have  been  able  to  afford  such 
touches  of  civilized  life  as  the  woodcarver's  services  commended  to  the 
sophist  Isocasius.^^ 

The  grammarians'  professional  income,  which  we  will  consider  pres- 
ently, contributed  to  that  style  of  life;  but  sometimes  we  catch  glimpses 
of  the  landholdings — especially  family  property — that  would  have  been  a 
firmer  foundation.^"  Augustine  is  probably  the  most  familiar  example; 
his  father's  holdings  (which  Augustine  as  heir  later  placed  at  the  Church's 
disposal)  were  sufficient  to  provide  the  beginnings  of  the  saint's  education, 
although  the  financial  difficulties  that  interrupted  his  schooling  suggest 
the  holdings  were  modest. At  Milan,  however,  Augustine  encountered 
a  grammarian  who  appears  to  have  been  better  off,  Verecundus,  who 
owned  the  estate  Cassiciacum,  outside  Milan,  and  could  offer  extended 
hospitality  to  Augustine  and  several  of  his  friends  and  relations/*^  The 
conversations  at  Cassiciacum  on  liberal  learning  and  spirituality  conform 
to  an  image  of  aristocratic  otium,  even  if  the  host  and  his  guests  were  not 
themselves  members  of  the  aristocracy.  We  have  already  mentioned  a 
similar  reflection  or  imitation  of  aristocratic  life  in  the  case  of  Servius, 
who  owned  or  had  access  to  a  retreat  in  Campania.^' 

Other  grammarians,  however,  put  their  holdings  to  different  use. 
We  find  one  grammarian  and  his  heirs  acting  as  landlords,  collecting 
rent  on  one  of  his  parcels.^^  Others  were  absentee  owners,  retaining 
and  presumably  drawing  income  from  their  property  while  they  taught 
elsewhere.  The  family  of  Flavius  Horapollon  maintained  holdings  at 
Phenebythis,  in  Egypt,  for  at  least  three  generations  while  its  members 
taught  at  Constantinople  or  Alexandria. Libanius  refers  to  one  Didy- 
mus,  an  Egyptian  grammarian  who  taught  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople 

58.  Procop.  Caes.  Anecd.  30.18-20. 

59.  Theodoret.  Ep.  XXXVIII.  Cf.  the  wedding  gift  of  a  pearl  given  by  the 
teacher  Arethusius  of  Antincxjpoiis,  Part  11  no.  187. 

60.  Cf.  pp.  102f .  above,  on  AcUius  Glabrio  and  Ausonius  at  Bofdeaux. 

61.  See  esp.  Conf.  2.3.5.  Contrast  Augustine's  notice  (Conf.  6.10.17)  of  the 
rus  optimum  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage  belonging  to  the  family  of  his  friend 
Nebridius,  who  worked  (unambitiously  and  beneath  his  abilities.  Can/.  8.6.13)  as 
the  subdoctor  of  the  grammarian  Verecundus  at  Milan. 

62.  See  esp.  Conf.  9.3.5,  De  ord.  1.2.5,  with  De  heat.  vU.  4.31. 

63.  Implied  by  GL  4.468.6;  cf.  Chap.  2  at  n.  141. 

64.  Aur.  Cyrus:  see  Part  II  no.  41.  Cf.  the  iciXXtov  that  Palladas  put  out  to 
rent,  Anth.  Gr.  11.351. 

65.  PCairMasp.  3.67295,  with  Part  11  nos.  17,  77,  78.  Note  that  we  know  of 
this  holding  because  of  the  attempt  by  Fl.  HOTapoUon's  wife — who  was  also  his 
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while  owning  p^roperty  in  his  native  land.*^  After  Didymus's  death,  when 
his  son,  Rhetorius,  a  former  pupil  of  Libanius,  was  returning  to  Egypt  to 
cLiim  his  father's  estate,  Libanius  had  occasion  to  remark  to  the  dux 
Ae^upti  that  the  estate  was  small,  a  mere  "solace  for  a  poor  man."**''  The 
characterization  is  probably  meant  to  place  Rhetorius  and  his  father 
among  those  of  modest  means,  in  the  sense  that  they  did  not  belong  to 
the  category  of  cujiopoi,  the  truly  wealthy.^*  Similar  circumstances  prob- 
ably stand  behind  Libanius's  description  of  Eudaemon,  whose  family  at 
Pelusium  he  calls  "second  to  none  in  birth,  although  their  possessions 
are  not  many  because  of  their  virtuous  restraint"  (femfiiKEia).^ 

Such  evidence  of  respectability  is  not  surprising — the  immunities  that 
grammarians  and  rhetoricians  enjoyed  did«  after  all,  presuppose  their 
being  landholders.  It  should  not,  however,  he  overestimated.  No  gram- 
marian can  be  shown  to  have  been  wealthy,  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to 
afibrd  the  public  expenditures  that  traditionally  established  and  reinforced 
claims  to  social  preeminence.'^  Some  may  have  verged  on  poverty  in  the 
absolute  economic  sense;'*  the  line  between  respectability  and  disaster 
could  be  thin.  Libanius  comments  of  one  of  his  own  former  teachers,  the 
grammarian  Cleobulus,  that  he  had  sufficient  means  to  avoid  ignoble 
employment,  but  he  adds  that  those  means  were  insufficient  to  bear 
unjust  penalties  easily. Libanius's  comments  were  prompted  by  a  law- 
suit in  which  Oeobulus  found  himself  embroiled  in  359;  when  the  suit 

first  cousin — to  appropriate  some  of  his  property.  Such  a  marriage  was  one  way 
of  preventing  the  fragmentation  of  a  family's  estate:  cf.  Libanius's  betrothal  to 
his  cousin,  due  daughter  of  Phasganius,  Or.  1.95,  with  Norman,  Auhbiography 
174  ad  loc.  For  earlier  examples  of  scholars  at  Alexandria  owning  land  in  the 

X6pa,  see  Turner,  Greek  Papyri  86f. 

66.  Part  II  no.  46. 

67.  Ep.  318.3:  icbnyn  napa^uOfa.  Cf.  the  phrase  solanun  fesso  used  by 
Ausonius  to  diaracterize  the  pecunia  accumulated  by  his  maternal  grandfather, 

Caecilius  Argicius  Arborius:  Par  4.16,  with  n.  15  above. 

68.  Cf.  Ep.  318.3:  'Pr|T6pio<;  5c  xd)v  oOk  eOnoptov. 

69.  Ep.  108.2;  cf.  Ep.  164.1. 

70.  On  the  idea  of  social  wealth,  cf .  Patlagean,  PauvretS  9fiF.  The  sole  exception 
here  may  be  Annius  Namptoius:  see  above  at  n.  55;  but  see  also  Ausonius's 
reference  to  the  grummttHci  nomen  dimtiasque  won,  only  to  be  lost,  by  Marcellus  at 

Narbo  {Prof.  18.8). 

71.  With  Ausonius's  characterization  of  the  tenuis  victus,  or  the  like,  of  some 
of  the  BunHgntenses  (e.g..  Prof.  10.44ff.),  compare  the  complaints  of  Palladas,  Anih. 
Gr.  9.174  (cf.  9.168,  171,  173,  175;  10.97;  11.378;  with  Alan  Cameron,  "Roman 
School  Fees";  Part  II  no.  113;  and  below,  pp.  120f.);  and  of  LoUianus,  PCoUYoutU 
2.66  =  POxy.  47.3366,  C59f.,  B28,  with  p.  115  below. 

72.  Ep.  52.3.  That  Cleobulus  possessed  independent  means  is  suggested  also 
by  the  fact  that  he  accepted  few  students  (because  of  his  frailty,  Ep.  361.2);  cf. 
below,  p.  121.  The  episode  touched  on  here  is  discussed  in  more  detail  at  Chap.  6 
pp.  213f . 
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finally  went  against  him,  Cleobulus  was  forced  to  pay  the  insupportable 
fines  Libanius  had  feared,  and  he  was  saved  from  ruin  only  by  a  former 
pupil's  timely  subvention.  Although  Cleobulus  may  ordinarily  have  been 
prosperous,  his  means  were  unequal  to  the  sudden  extraordinary  ex- 
penses a  run  of  bad  luck  might  bring.  A  similar  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
for  Diphilus,  another  grammarian  Libanius  knew/'  Already  established 
as  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Palestinian  provinces  during  the  late  3808, 
Diphilus  hoped  to  make  his  mark  as  a  poet.  Encouraged  by  an  influential 
man  who  offered  to  promote  a  series  of  performances  in  Cilicia,  Diphilus 
made  the  circuit  of  that  province  in  late  387  or  early  388.  But  the  patron 
reneged,  and  the  trip  was  a  literary  and  financial  disaster:  Diphilus 
returned  from  Cilicia  depressed  and  seriously  out  of  pocket.-^*  In  view  of 
the  strain  this  brief  episode  evidently  put  on  Diphilus's  finances,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  as  a  wandering  poet  he  played  it  safe:  after  the 
debacle  in  Cilicia  we  still  find  him  traveling  to  further  his  poetic  career, 
but  he  clearly  did  not  give  himself  over  wholly  to  his  wanderings;  he 
kept  his  position  in  Palestine  as  a  hedge  against  failure  and  as  a  base  of 
operations  for  his  forays. 

Diphilus's  apparent  reliance  on  his  teaching  post  brings  us  to  the 
income  a  grammarian  could  receive  directly  or  indirectly  from  his  pro- 
fession. There  were  three  possible  sources:  salaries  from  public  funds, 
fees  from  individual  students  and  their  parents,  and  occasional  supple- 
ments, including  traditional  gifts.''  Since  the  evidence  for  all  three  is  not 
extensive,  each  can  be  considered  briefly  in  turn. 

Public  salaries  (fialarium,  otSvta^i^  were  of  two  types,  municipal  and 
imperial.  Municipal  salaries  were  derived  from  city  revenues  and  were 
paid  (probably  in  cash,  as  a  rule)'^  to  teachers  appointed  to  public  chairs 
by  the  local  town  councils.  Imperial  salaries  were  drawn  from  imperial 
funds  and  from  the  fourth  century  on  were  regularly  paid  or  calculated 
in  kind;  salary  in  kind,  however,  could  be  commuted  to  cash.^^  The 

73.  For  what  follows,  see  Part  11  no.  49,  and  Raster, "  'Wandering  Poet.' " 

74.  Lib.  Or.  54.55. 

75.  On  teachers'  incomes,  in  addition  to  the  studies  cited  in  nn.  76-129 
below,  see  Bergmann,  Geschkhh  34ff.;  Marquardt,  PrivatlAm  94f.;  FriedlSnder, 
Roman  Life  1.156ff.;  Forbes,  Teachers'  Pay;  Walden,  UnwersiHes  162fiF.;  Headlam, 
Herodas  122ff. 

76.  See  below,  pp^.  115-16,  on  Lollianus  of  Oxyrhynchus,  and  at  n.  86;  cf. 
Choric.  Or,  fun.  Procop.  12  (p.  113.21ff.  Foerster-Richtsteig),  on  the  salary  offered 
to  Procopius  at  Caesarea.  Cf.  perhaps  also  Antioch:  Petit,  Uhanius  299f.;  Liebe- 
sdiuetz,  Antioch  84  n.  1;  but  see  Kaster,  "Salaries"  54  n.  61. 

77.  On  salaries  in  kind,  see  Jones,  I  RE  .^"-^off  ,  and  below,  p.  116.  For  com- 
mutation to  cash  {adaeratio)  of  teachers'  salaries,  see  Lib.  Ep.  132,  800.3,  with 
Petit,  Libanius  409f.,  Liebeschuetz,  Antioch  S6f.  For  payments  in  kind,  cf.  also 
n.  98  below. 
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geographic  range  of  imperial  salaries  seems  to  have  expanded  in  late 
antiquity,  so  that  even  a  teachor  active  at  a  city  as  obscure  and  far 
removed  from  the  imperial  center  as  semibarbarous  Elusa  could  hope  to 
win  a  place  on  the  imperial  payroll.''*  It  is  not  clear  whether  any  teachers 
simultaneously  drew  both  municipal  and  imperial  salaries.  No  man  is 
known  to  have  been  so  fortunate/'  but  neither  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  formal  prohibition. 

For  detailed  knowledge  of  a  grammarian's  municipal  salary,  we  are 
limited  to  a  single  early  example,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
such  emoluments  and  of  the  difficulties  that  might  arise  in  their  pay- 
ment.®** The  salary  belongs  to  LoUianus,  public  grammarian  (Srmoaio^ 
Ypa|i)iaTiK6(;)  of  Oxyrhynchus  in  the  reign  of  Valerian  and  GalUenus;  we 
know  of  his  situation  from  two  drafts  of  a  petition  he  sent  to  the 
emperors  (perhaps  in  258  or  259)  asking  them  to  compel  the  town 
council  to  heed  his  complaints,**  and  from  the  draft  of  a  letter  seeking  a 
friend's  intervention  at  court  for  the  petition  to  gain  a  hearing.  From  the 
documents  it  appears  that  although  LoUianus  had  been  granted  a  salary 
of  500  denarii  (per  annum,  presumably),  the  salary  was  paid  only  irregu- 
larly, and  then  only  in  soured  wine  and  spoiled  grain.*'  As  a  result, 
LoUianus  was  attempting  to  convince  the  council  to  grant  him  in  place  of 
his  salary  the  use  of  one  of  the  civic  properties  of  Oxyrhynchus,  an 
orchard  he  could  rent  out  for  600  denarii  (again,  presumably  per  annum). 
The  proposal  finds  a  close  paraUel  in  Or.  31  of  Libanius,  who  tried  a 
century  later  to  persuade  the  council  of  Antioch  to  supplement  the 
irregularly  paid  civic  salaries  of  his  four  assistants  by  granting  them  the 
same  income  from  a  municipal  property  that  his  predecessor,  Zenobius, 
had  enjoyed.®'  The  similarity  of  the  circumstances  is  noteworthy,  not 
least  for  the  reminder  that  a  salary  ordained  need  not  have  been  a  salary 
paid.  Also  noteworthy  are  the  sums  in  LoUianus 's  case  (500  den.  [=  2,000 

78.  Elusa:  Lib.  Bp.  132,  with  Part  II  no.  55.  Semibarbarum:  Jer.  V.  Hilar.  25;  cf. 
Comw.  Is.  proph.  5.15.  Concerning  this  trend  and  the  administration  of  municipal 
and  imperial  subsidies,  see  Chap.  6  pp.  227ff.  On  the  distribution  of  salaried 
chairs,  see  above  at  nn.  32, 33. 

79.  Libanius  has  been  thought  to  provide  an  instance;  but  see  Kaster, 
"Salaries"  esp.  54ff.;  and  cf.  the  comments  of  Bonner,  "Fdict"  132f. 

80.  For  what  follows,  see  Part  II  no.  90,  with  the  excellent  discussion  of 
Parsons  at  PCottYimiie  2,  pp.  409ff.  For  an  earber  and  more  obscure  example,  see 
below,  n.  86. 

81.  Concerning  the  questionable  premises  on  which  LoUianus  bases  his  peti- 
tion, see  Parsons,  PCollYoutie  2,  pp.  44 iff. 

82.  PCollYouHe  2.66  =  POxy.  47.3366,  B29f.  (cf .  B34,  C65). 

83.  Remarked  and  eiabofated  by  Parsons,  PColtYouHt  2,  pp.  413f.;  see  also 
Kaster,  "Salaries"  54ff.  Cf.  the  income  drawn  from  imperial  land  by  Lflianius, 
evidently  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  salary  from  the  emperor,  when  he  was  a 
public  teacher  in  Constantinople:  Lib.  Or.  1.80,  with  Kaster,  "Salaries"  39ff. 
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dr,],  600  den.  [-  2,400  dr,]),  for  as  P.  J.  Parsons  has  observed,  they  are, 
"on  the  face  of  it,  quite  substantial":'^  500  denarii  could  perhaps  have 
purchased  as  much  as  167  ariabae  of  wheat  at  contemporary  prices,  more 
than  a  year's  rations  for  ten  men.*'  This  should  at  least  have  provided 
subsistence  for  Lollianus  and  his  wife  and  children;  but  again,  Lollianus's 
complaint  suggests  that  his  payment  in  kind  amounted  to  a  good  deal 
less.** 

The  evidence  for  grammarians'  imperial  salaries  comes  from  a  later 
period,  when  such  salaries  were  calculated  in  multiples  of  the  ordinary 
soldier's  yearly  ration  (annana)  and  fodder  (capitus).^^  There  are  two 
relevant  documents,  which  suggest  that  the  imperial  stipend'^  wore  some- 
what more  generous  than  the  municipal  salaries  (than  the  salary  Lollianus 
received,  at  least),  although  they  also  suggest  that  the  imperial  salaries 
could  vary  significantly.  The  first  is  the  edict  of  23  May  376  (CT/i  13.3.11), 
sometimes  known  as  "Cratian's  School  Law,"  by  which  the  emperors 
set  the  imperial  salaries  for  teachers  in  the  provincial  capitals  of  the 
northern  Gallic  diocese.  Under  the  terms  of  the  edict,  rhetoricians  were 
to  receive  24  annonae,  grammarians  (Greek  or  Latin)  12.  A  higher  scale 
was  set  for  the  Latin  teachers  in  Trier  (then  the  imperial  residence  in  the 
West),  where  the  rhetorician  was  to  receive  30  amiome,  and  the  gram- 

84.  PCollYouHe  1,  p.  413;  but  cf.  below,  ti.96itd  fin. 

85.  Calculated  according  to  the  prices  of  wheat  attested  in  Egypt  in  a.d. 
254-56,  12-16  dv.\ariaha  (Johnson,  Economic  Suroeu  2.311),  and  taking  1  artabal 
month,  e.g.,  the  size  of  the  dole  at  Oxyrhynchus  under  Claudius  II  and  Aurelian, 
as  a  standard  ration  (Rea,  POxy.  40,  p.  6).  Note,  however,  that  tins  was  about 
one-third  less  than  the  monthly  allotment  of  5  modii  (=  ca.  1.5  artabae)  received 
by  the  plehs  frumenlaria  at  Rome  (Duncan-Jones,  £c£momy  146f.;  for  the  measures, 
cf.  Hopkins  and  Carter,  "Amount,"  correcting  Rea,  loc.  cif.). 

66.  PCollYoulie  2. bo  -  POxy.  47.3360,  B28,  C59f.  For  a  grammarian's  munici- 
pal salary  from  an  earlier  period,  note  the  epitaph  of  the  Latin  grammarian 
L.  Memmius  Prohus,  CIL  2.2892  Tritium  =  ILER  5714  (which  omits  the  last 
line),  CVJ  RES  (PVBLICA)  TRiDmEhJSlVM  AMNOS)  HABEMW  XXV  RAIAR 
\=  SALARUVM)]  CONSTITVJE  (= -JT]  M  C-Lh  CS-  El- L.... The  last  line 
may  specify  the  sum,  i.e.,  at  least  HSl,100  (possibly  M  C  L  US  =  HSl,150,  or 
M* C'D  i/5  =  HSl,400;  hardly  anything  so  odd  as  HSl,151,  as  assumed  by 
Szillgyi,  "Prices"  329).  With  LoUianus's  2,000  dr.,  contrast  the  6,000  dr.  paid  as 
municipal  salary  to  the  rhetorician  ApoUonius  at  Athens  at  the  end  of  s.11, 
Philost.  V.  soph.  2.20  (p.  600). 

87.  An  imperial  salary  of  HS600,000  was  decreed  in  299  for  the  rhetorician 
Eumenius  to  enable  him  to  reorganize  and  teach  at  the  schools  of  Autun:  Pan. 
UU.  5.14.14  Galletier,  solarium  ie  in  sexcenHs  milihus  nummum  ex  rei  publicae  viribus 
consequi  volumu^.  ut  intellegas  merifi>  hii>  eliam  noslram  consuluisse  clementiam;  cf.  ibid. 
11.2.  The  pihrase  ex  rei  publicae  vitihut-  must  refer  in  context  to  imperial  funds, 
although  it  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the  municipal  resources  of  Autun 
are  meant;  the  sum  is  twice  the  amount  that  Eumenius  had  btely  been  receiving 
as  magisler  memoriae  with  the  rank  of  trecenarius.  Eumenius's  is  the  latest  imperial 
subsidy  for  a  teacher  expressed  simply  in  cash  values. 
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maHcus  20;  the  Greeia  grammaHcus,  "if  any  worthy  one  should  be  found," 
was  to  recpi'vp  12  annonae,  like  the  grammaHci  of  the  other  cities.**  The 
rhetorician's  higher  salary  implies  his  more  favored  status.**^  Nonetheless, 
a  grammarian  who  received  even  12  anywnae  would  be  doing  quite 
respectably;  for  that  would  be  roughly  six  and  a  half  times  the  ration 
and  fodder  an  ordinary  soldier  drew  at  the  beginning  of  his  service,  and 
a  good  deal  more  than  even  a  veteran  wt)uld  be  drawing  when  his 
honorable  discharge  would  be  advisable  "lest  he  should  prove  a  burden 
to  the  state  by  continuing  to  receive"  his  higher  salary.^  To  look  at  the 
sum  from  a  different  perspective:  if  the  grammarian  were  able  to  com- 
mute his  12  annonae  to  cash,  he  might  reahze  between  48  and  oO  solidi, 
the  equivalent  of  a  year's  fees  from  students  in  a  good-sized  class. 
Drawing  20  annonae,  the  Latin  grammarian  at  Trier  would  of  course  be 
still  more  fortunate.^* 

By  comparison  with  the  edict  of  376,  the  other  schedule  of  salaries  we 
possess  sets  rates  more  modest  but  stiU  not  niggardly.  After  Justinian's 
reconquest  of  Africa,  an  edict  of  534  laid  down  the  salaries  for  a  wide 
range  of  personnel  at  Carthage,  including  two  grammarians  and  two 
rhetoricians.  The  teachers'  pay  is  expressed  both  in  kind  and  in  cash, 
with  10  annonae  and  5  capiia  (=  a  total  of  70  sclidi)  to  be  shared  by  the 
two  teachers  at  each  level;^^  each  grammarian  would  thus  receive  the 

88.  For  the  limitation  to  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  northern  Gallic  diocese, 
see  Bonner,  "Edict"  113ff.,  with  Kaster,  "Reconsideration"  lOOff. 

89.  Although  a  difference  in  salaries  is  not  surprising,  since  rhetoricians 
traditionally  commanded  higher  fees  than  granunarians  (cf.  Juv.  7.217,  Died.  id. 
prei.  7.70-71,  with  Bonner,  Education  ISOff.,  Alan  Cameron,  "Roman  School  Fees" 
258),  the  difference  here  may  be  exceptionally  great:  contrast  the  ratio  of  only 
5:4  in  the  rhetorician's  favor  in  the  fees  set  by  Diocletian's  edict  just  noted  (and 
below,  p.  119);  compare  the  parity  of  rhetoricians  and  grammarians  established 
by  CJ  1.27.1,  42  (an.  534;  see  below  at  n.  92).  The  great  difference  between  the 
municipal  salaries  of  Apollonius  and  LoUianus  (n.  86)  probably  has  as  much  to  do 
with  where  they  taught,  Athens  vs.  Oxyrhynchus,  as  with  their  different  metiers. 

90.  Six  and  a  half  times:  the  figure  takes  account  of  the  1  capitus  received  by 
the  common  soldier  in  addition  to  the  annomi— the  edict  of  376  does  not  include 
capUus  as  part  of  the  teacher's  pay;  cf.  below,  on  CJ  1.27.1,  42  (an.  534)— and 
assumes  that  1  capiius  was  worth  ca.  80%  of  1  annona,  as  in  the  edict  of  534  just 
noted.  Veterans:  Anon.  De  reb.  bell.  5.2  (p.  96.1 7ff.  Thompson,  specifying  "5 
annonae  or  more"  and  presumably  including  a  certain  amount  of  capitus  as  well, 
although  this  is  not  remarked  by  the  author),  dted  by  Bonner,  "Edict"  132.  For 
comparison  with  salaries  of  civil  servants,  see  below  at  n.  94. 

Assuming  a  value  of  4  (Nop.  "Val."  13.3  [an.  4451)  or  5  (CJ  1.27.1,  22 
[an.  534j)  sol.lannona.  (Equivalents  are  not  available  from  the  fourth  century.)  On 
fees  and  class  size,  see  below,  pp.  120-21.  For  the  possession  of  ca.  50  solidi  as  a 
threshold  for  the  passage  beyond  poverty,  see  Patlagean,  PawmH  380ff . 

92.  CJ  1.27.1,  42;  the  wording  oi  other  provisions  (e.g.,  ibid.  41,  for  physi- 
cians) makes  it  clear  that  the  sums  mentioned  are  to  be  divided  between  the 
teachers  at  each  level.  One  annona  is  reckoned  as  =  5  sol.;  1  capilus,  as  4  sol.; 
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equivalent  of  35  solidi,^^  Although  this  is  appreciably  less  than  the  gram- 
marians of  northern  Gaul  earned  in  the  fourth  century  and  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  100  pounds  of  gold  Justinian  ordained  for  the  praetorian 
prefect  at  Carthage,  it  was  probably  still  equivalent  to  a  year's  fees  from 
a  sizable  class  and  compares  favorably  with  the  other  civil  servants' 
salaries  in  the  edict.^^ 

Grammarians  on  public  salary  would  have  benefited  from  an  indirect 
subsidy  as  well.  Public  appointment  would  also  normally  entail  release 
from  burdensome  and  costly  munera;  especially  for  the  grammarian 
of  curial  status,  these  immunities  might  well  represent  a  long-term 
financial  benefit  greater  than  the  direct  payment  he  received  from  city  or 
emperor.''^  In  addition  to  these  subventions,  the  public  teachers  would 
also  receive  fees  fwfm'i/fs,  f_ua6oi)  frtmi  their  pupils.'^  By  contrast,  the 
man  who  taught  without  public  appointment,  as  Augustine  did  at 
Thagaste,  could  look  forward  only  tc^  his  fees.  The  two  pieces  of  specific 
evidence  we  possess  indicate  that  apart  from  such  special  arrangements 
as  Aetius  made,  paying  his  ypappaiiKOi;  at  Anazarbus  through  personal 
indenture,^"  fees  were  normally  paid  in  cash.  Payment  in  kind,  however, 
cannot  be  ruled  out.'* 


cf.  ibid.  22.  For  capitus  included  in  a  teacher's  imperial  salary  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, see  Lib.  Ep.  28,  with  Seeck,  Bru/e  241,  and  Kaster,  "Salaries"  51. 

93.  The  parity  of  rhetor!  im  and  grammarians  under  the  decree  may  reflect 
not  so  much  .1  decline  in  the  rhetoricians'  status  as  a  slight  increase  in  the  status 
of  grammarians  in  the  late  fifth  and  early  sixth  centuries:  see  above  at  n.  53. 

94.  Prefect's  salary:  C]  1.27.1, 21.  In  the  effkm  of  the  prefecture  (ibid.  22-36) 
only  the  heads  of  the  financial  scrinia  receive  a  higher  salary  (46  soi.,  ibid.  22-23) 
than  the  teachers,  whose  35  so/,  are  in  turn  significantly  more  than  the  sums 
received  by  the  heads  of  the  other  scrinia  and  subclerical  scholae.  (For  tabulation 
and  comment,  see  Jones,  LRt  590f.;  and  cf.  Part  II  no.  92  ad  fin.)  To  put  it 
another  way,  the  amount  decreed  for  the  four  grammarians  and  ifaetoridans 
(140  sol.)  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  salaries  budgeted  for  all  twelve  members  of 
the  judicial  scrinium  commentariensis  (143  sol.,  ibid.  25).  Note,  however,  that  the 
teacher's  salaries  are  a  good  deal  less  than  the  amounts  ordained  for  physicians 
(50-90  sol.,  according  to  grade:  ibid.  41). 

95.  On  immunities,  see  Chap.  6  pp.  223ff. 

96.  Thus  Palladas  speaks  of  both  a  ouvxa^K;  {Anth.  Gr.  9.175;  cf.  9.171, 
11.378)  and  |iio9oi  fo.l74;  see  below).  For  rhetoricians  collecting  both  a  municipal 
salary  and  fees,  see  Aug.  Conf.  6.7.11  {publica  schola  uterer,  at  Carthage),  with  Conf. 
5.12.22  (see  below,  n.  109).  See  also  Lib.  Or.  31.19,  25-33,  with  Kaster,  "Salaries" 
56  n.  68,  on  Lil>anius's  assistants. 

97.  Philostorg.  HE3.15,  with  "Prologue"  n.  11  ahr.ve 

^S.  Note  the  payment  of  V'lz  arlaha  of  wheat  and  1  ariaha  of  barley  to  the 
Ypa|i)iaxo6i6dGKaXoq  Sarapion  (for  an  unspecilied  period,  possibly  one  month:  see 
Part  II  no.  133)  and  the  six  months'  payment  of  20  artabae  of  wheat  to  the 
Ypo|i)iaTiK6^  Heradammon  (Part  0  no.  69).  In  neither  case,  ho%vever«  do  we 
know  the  cause  or  the  source  of  the  payment. 
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The  first  document  Diocletian's  Edict  on  Maximum  Prices,  issued  in 
301,  is  problematic,  being  prescriptive  rather  than  descriptive.  The  rate 
it  fixes  for  the  grammarian's  fees,  200  denarii  per  pupil  per  month  (as 
against  250  denarii  per  pupil  per  month  for  a  rhetorician),'*  is  part  of  a 
comprehensive  schedule  of  prices  and  wages  meant  to  counteract  infla- 
tion. The  amount  might  therefore  be  significantly  less  than  the  rate  or 
rates  paid  in  practice:  so,  for  example,  the  edict  fixes  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  barley  at  only  one-third  those  in  an  account  on  papyrus  that  must 
be  almost  exactly  contemporary;  and  we  cannot  in  any  case  be  sure  that 
the  prescribed  rate  was  observed. Nonetheless,  the  edict  is  useful  for 
suggesting  relative  values:  thus,  the  grammarian's  fee  is  four  times  that 
of  the  simple  teacher  of  letters,  who  stood  outside  the  realm  of  liberal 
learning/'^'  and  a  grammarian  with  a  class  of  twenty  fee-paying  students 
(rather  small,  in  a  good-sized  town)'^'  would  have  had  four  times  the 
income  of  a  carpenter  fortunate  enough  to  find  paying  work  twenty 
days  a  month.^*^  Similarly,  if  the  grammarian  received  the  set  rate,  and 
if  wheat  were  available  at  the  set  rate  as  well,  three  pupils  would  suffice 
for  a  monthly  ration  of  5  modii,  with  a  bit  to  spare:'^  indeed,  a  year's  fee 
from  a  single  pupil,  reckoned  according  to  the  edict's  set  price  for  gold, 
would  be  rather  more  substantial  than  the  year's  fee  (also  reckoned  in 
gold)  our  other  evidence  attests.'^^  But  the  precariousness  of  such  calcula- 
tions has  already  been  suggested. 

99.  td.  pret.  7.70-71.  These  figures  of  course  reflect  a  significant  devaluation 
of  the  inumus  since  the  time  of  Lollianus,  with  his  annual  salary  of  500  den.,  two 
generations  earlier. 

100.  Ed.  pret.  1.1a,  wheat  at  100  den.lnwdius  -  ca.  330  den.lartahai  Ibid.  1.2, 
barley  at  60  den  imodiw;  —  ca.  200  den.lartaba.  But  POxu.  24.2421  assumes  a  price 
of  wheat  of  984  den.lartaija;  and  of  barley,  655  den.lartaba  (for  the  date  and  details, 
see  Part  II  no.  133).  With  the  edict's  (7.65)  set  fee  of  50  <fm./month/chiId  for  a 
pedagogue,  compare  the  pay  of  1  talent  (=  1,500  den.)  per  month  received  for 
eight  montlis  by  a  pedagogue  at  the  beginning  of  8.IV  i^ud.  Pal,  20.85^,  pag. 
post.,  11) 

101.  Ed.  pret.  7.66. 

102.  See  bebw,  pp.  120-21. 

103.  Ed  pret.  7.3a,  50  im./day,  plus  food.  Cf.  Lib.  Or.  31.25,  on  the  craftsmen 
at  Antioch  who  envy  the  wealth  of  the  teachers. 

104.  Cf.  n.  85  above. 

105.  for  1,800  to  2,000  den.  (a  year's  fee  from  one  pupil,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  a  nine-  or  ten-month  school  year,  to  allow  for  the  summer  vacation:  cf. 
Aug.  Gwi/.  8.6.13ff.;  Lib.  Or.  1.77,  86,  110;  £p.  419.1;  with  Festugiere,  Antioche 
135)  one  could  purchase  between  ^lo  and  V^t  lb.  of  gold  at  the  price  set  by  the 
edict  (30.1a:  72,000  den.lpondum;  see  Naumann  and  Naumann,  Rundbau  57;  cf. 
Crawford  and  Reynolds,  "Aezani  Copy"  197  l28.1a-2]).  This  would  be  a  notice- 
ably better  rate  of  pay  than  1  sol,  (=  yn  lb.  of  gold)  per  student  per  year,  for 
which  see  immediately  following.  But  again,  it  is  not  clear  how  the  price  set  by 
the  edict  should  be  regarded:  for  prices,  including  gold,  in  the  early  fourth 
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We  are  on  firmer  ground  with  our  second  piece  of  specific  evidence, 
provided  by  Palladas,  the  Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian.  While 
complaining  of  his  students'  vidous  ways,  Palladas  reveals  that  his  fee 
was  1  solidus  a  year,  payable  either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  monthly  install- 
ments.*^ A  scholium  to  Juvenal's  comments  on  grammarians'  income 
mentions  the  same  fee:  in  annum  unum  solidum  accipU,^^^  Although  the 
statement  is  evidently  anachronistic  in  its  application  to  juvenars  time,  it 
does  represent  the  assumption  of  a  reader  in  the  late  fourth  century  (the 
scholium's  probable  date);  it  thus  provides  a  roughly  contemporary 
confirmation  of  Palladas's  statement  and  suggests  that  such  a  scale  of 
payment  was  familiar  not  only  in  Palladas's  Alexandria  but  also  in  the 
West,  where  the  scholium  was  presumably  written.  Neither  of  these 
notices,  however,  is  meant  to  suggest  that  1  solidus  was  an  especially 
generous  sum,  and  some  grammarians  probably  commanded  a  higher 
fee.'** 

Income  from  fees  might  vary  wildly,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
grammarian's  class  and  on  his  students'  willingness  or  ability  to  pay. 
The  latter  qualities  were  not  always  evident.  The  grammarian  Palladas 
grumbles  about  students  who  deserted  his  class  just  before  it  came  time 
to  pay  their  year's  fee.  Augustine  recalls  a  similar  delinquency  among 
students  of  rhetoric,  in  a  way  that  suggests  the  ofiFense  still  rankled  long 
after  his  teaching  days.  Libanius  even  suggested  something  quite  un- 
paralleled, a  formal  contract  (ouv8f|icii)  between  the  student's  parent  and 
the  teacher,  to  combat  the  problem  at  Antioch.*^  Conversely,  Libanius's 
assistants  are  said  to  have  taken  on  some  students  who  simply  could  not 
pay,  as  a  kindness  and  in  order  to  prevent  their  classrooms  from  becoming 
depopulated.**^  Concerning  class  size  we  have  no  direct  evidence  for  the 
grammarians.  A  passage  from  Libanius's  autobiography,  however,  sug- 
gests that  forty  students  would  have  been  a  very  respectable  number 
for  either  a  private  or  a  public  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Constantinople,  and 
there  is  no  reason  that  the  information  cannot  be  applied  to  the  gram- 
century,  see  Remondon,  "A  propos  du  papyrus  "  146;  Bagnall  and  Sijpesteijn, 
"Currency"  114ff. 

lOS.Attth.  Gr.  9.174,  with  Alan  Cameron,  "Roman  School  Fees."  For 
monthly  payment  of  fees,  see  also  Fulg.  Verg.  conl.  86.4-6  Helm. 

107.  Schol.  vet.  7.241.2  Wessner.  The  significance  of  the  note  was  remarked 
by  Bonner,  "Teaching  Profession"  30;  cf.  also  Clarke,  "Juvenal." 

108.  Note  the  100  soUdi  given  by  the  praetorian  prefect  Phocas  (an.  532)  to 
the  Latin  teacher  Spedosus  (Part  II  no.  138:  grammarian  or  rhetorician?)  as  an 
initial  pjyment:  loan.  Lyd.  De  mag.  3.73.  But  the  episode  is  obscure — no  services 
appear  to  have  been  required  of  Speciosus  after  the  payment — and  the  sum 
surely  extraordinary. 

109.  Palladas:  Anfh.  Gr.  9.174.9-12.  Augustine:  Qmf.  5.12.22.  Libanius:  Or. 
43  passim;  for  owOfiKai,  see  esp.  $$11-13, 16. 

110.  Or.  31.29-32. 
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marian.'"  But  the  same  source  shows  how  much  variation  was  possible: 
Libanius  boasts  that  at  the  height  of  his  success  as  a  private  teacher  at 
Constantinople  he  had  a  class  of  more  than  eighty  students;  yet  a  few 
years  later,  newly  arrived  as  a  private  teacher  in  his  native  Antioch,  he 
had  as  few  as  fifteen,"^  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  even  as  a  public 
teacher  with  several  assistants  at  Antioch  Libanius  probably  never  accom- 
modated one  hundred  pupils  per  year.'^^  Evidently,  independent  means 
would  protect  a  teacher  against  the  risks  of  the  fee  system  and  allow 
him  to  be  more  selective  about  his  pupils.*^ 

Beyond  salaries  and  fees,  the  grammarian  could  expect  a  bit  of  inci- 
dental largesse.  This  might  take  the  form  of  occasional  gifts  or  of  a 
benefaction  to  meet  a  specific  need.**^  There  were  other  forms  of  largesse, 
however,  tied  to  the  teacher's  activity  during  the  school  year  and 
sufficiently  regular  to  qualify  as  expected  supplements.  Jerome  mentions 
the  New  Year's  strena,  the  sportuk  at  the  Saturnalia,  and  the  Minervak 
munus  as  common  gifts;*'^  it  is  dear  that  these  particular  gifts  were  of 
considerable  antiquity  and  of  some  geographic  diffusion.''^  The  scale  of 
the  gifts  is  uncertain.  Ausonius  records  that  through  his  intervention 
(when  he  was  quaestor  sacri  palatii)  the  grammarian  Ursulus  of  Trier 
received  a  New  Year's  sirem  of  6  solidi  from  the  emperor,"^  but  the  sum 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  There  were  probably  other,  more 
localized  forms  such  gifts  could  take:  from  Choricius,  in  the  age  of 
Justinian,  we  learn  that  it  was  customary  at  Gaza  for  the  rhetorician,  at 
least,  to  receive  a  gift  of  1  solidus  when  one  of  his  students  successfully 
completed  a  composition. 

111.  Or.  1.31,  Nicodes'  offer  to  provide  Libanius  with  40  pupils;  such  a  class 
would  have  made  Libanius,  then  still  a  private  teacher,  a  serious  rival  of  the 

publicly  appointed  sophists. 

112.  Eighty:  Or.  1.37.  Fifteen,  most  of  whom  followed  Libanius  from  Con- 
stantinople: Or.  1.101,  with  Norman,  Autobiography  175  ad  loc. 

113.  Petit,  huiumH  72fF.  £tienne,  Borimux  244f.,  in  calculating  that  the  rhet- 
orician Ti.  Victor  Minervius  regularly  enrolled  200  students  per  year,  misunder- 
stands the  hyperbole  of  Ausonius's  effusive  li;ies,  Prof.  1.9-10:  milk  foro  dtdik  hk 
iuvetus,  bis  mille  senatus  /  adiecit  numero  purpureisque  t(fgis. 

114.  See  above,  n.  72,  on  Cleobulus. 

115.  For  the  gifts  received  by  Libanius,  see  Petit,  £t«dimii$  144f.;  Liebeschuetz, 

Antioch  84.  From  an  earlier  period,  cf.  the  gifts  of  food  to  Kn6l|yiiTat  recorded  in 
PGiss.  80  (s.II  init.;  Hermopolite  nome?);  POsl.  3.156  (s.II;  the  Fayum).  Note  also 
Apul.  Apol.  23,  provision  of  dowries  for  some  of  his  teachers'  daughters. 

116.  jer.  Comm.  Ephis.  3.6  (PL  26.574A). 

117.  E.g.,  the  diree  oocasi(»is«incntioned  by  Jerome  are  also  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,  plus  two  others:  see  De  Hoi.  10,  with  Bonner,  EdnaUion  148f. 

118.  Bp.  13  tit.,  1-24. 

119.  Apol.  mim.  104  (p.  368.8ff.  Foerster-Richtsteig).  For  compositions  by  a 
grammarian's  students  at  Gaza,  see  Part  D  no.  83. 
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AU  these  forms  of  income  could  in  favorable  circumstances  add  up  to  a 
substantial  if  not  lordly  sum:  a  grammarian  with  a  decent  public  salary 
and  a  sizable  dass  of  regularly  paying  students  could  probably  realize 
more  than  100  solidi  a  year,  or  weU  over  a  pound  of  gold,  with  little 
difficulty.  Perhaps  only  an  exceptionally  fortunate  grammarian,  however, 
could  have  put  away  1,500  solidi  after  eight  years'  teaching,  as  Libanius 
appears  to  have  done/'^  Clearly,  too,  circumstances  were  not  always 
favorable,  nor  was  the  combination  of  salary  and  fees  always  available: 
we  have  seen  evidence  of  difficulties  with  both  kinds  of  payment;  in  the 
worst  case,  a  private  teacher  with  no  public  subsidy  and  a  small  class  of 
delinquent  students  might  labor  all  year  for  very  little  indeed. 

If  the  grammarians'  receipts  could  vary  considerably,  so  evidently  could 
their  needs:  the  complaints  of  Lollianus  and  Palladas  suggest  that  they 
depended  heavily  on  their  professional  incomes,  but  one  can  infer  a 
greater  freedom  for  others — Verecundus  at  Milan,  for  example,  or 
Cleobulus  at  Antioch.  Notably  absent  at  all  levels  of  the  profession, 
however,  is  any  reluctance  to  accept  payment.  In  the  second  century,  a 
distinguished  grammarian's  receipt  of  fees  had  called  for  explanation  and 
justification  in  his  funeral  oration;'*'  the  examples  of  such  compunction 
could  easily  be  multiplied.'"  But  one  must  listen  hard  for  any  echo  in 
late  antiquity — in  the  euphemism,  for  instance,  that  makes  a  public  salary 
an  "encouragement/'*'^  Far  louder  are  the  unembarrassed  complaints  of 
Augustine  and  Palladas''^  or  the  equaUy  frank  good  wishes  Procopius  of 
Gaza  extends  to  various  teachers  of  his  acquaintance,  that  they  might 
grow  wealthy  in  their  profession/''  Even  Libanius,  who  most  shows  the 
traces  of  the  older  attitudes,  marks  the  shift.  Libanius  might  have 
preferred  to  regard  his  payments  as  gifts  and  to  divert  his  public  salary 
at  Antioch  to  his  assistants  while  stressing  his  own  honorable  freedom 
from  the  "need  to  receive";"*  but  his  orations  in  behalf  of  his  assistants 
or  against  delinquent  students,  as  well  as  other,  incidental  comments, 
reveal  that  in  principle  he  saw  no  stigma  for  the  teacher — one  of  the 

120.  Implied  by  Or.  l.ol,  as  lones,  LRE  1002,  remarks. 

121.  Ael.  Aristid.  Or.  32.16.  The  subject  of  the  eulogy,  Alexander  of 
Cotyaeum,  had  been  one  of  the  tutors  of  Marcus  Aurehus;  cf.  P/R^  A.502. 

122.  See  Chap.  2  pp.  55,  58. 

123.  7rapa|.uiOia,  Damasc.  V.  hid.  frg.  178  Zintzen,  on  the  salary  of  Pam- 
prepius  at  Constantinople;  cf.  the  account  in  Malch.  frg.  20,  where  the  regular 
term,  ouvto^i^  is  used. 

124.  See  n.  109  above. 

125.  Procop.  Gaz.  Ep.  13,  86,  89. 

126.  Payments  as  gifts:  cf.  Petit,  Etuiiiant>  144f.;  Liebeschuetz,  Antioch  84. 
Refusal  of  salary:  implied  by  Or.  31  (see  Raster,  "Salaries"  54ff.),  but  note  that  at 
the  same  time  Libanius  was  probably  receiving  an  imperial  salary;  see  also  below, 
n.  128. 
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"better  sort  of  person" — in  his  professional  income/^''  The  reasons  for 
the  change  in  attitudes  are  not  at  all  c  lear.  One  can,  however,  conjecture 
that  for  grammarians,  at  least,  the  change  in  the  teacher's  social  status 
played  a  part:  the  stigma  earlier  associated  with  the  recipient's  generally 
low  and  often  servile  standing  may  gradually  have  been  effaced  as  the 
profession  came  to  attract  men  of  more  respectable  origins.  In  any  case, 
it  would  appear  that  though  to  refuse  payment  was  still  a  mark  of 
honor,  to  accept  it,  even  to  insist  upon  it,  was  no  longer  felt  to  be 
shameful.*^*  No  grammarian  of  late  antiquity  gives  evidence  of  waiving 
his  salary.*** 

Up  to  this  point,  our  survey  of  the  main  evidence  for  the  grammarians' 
standing — their  origins,  family  connections,  and  wealth — has  suggested 
a  group  of  men  who  might  differ  considerably  in  their  individual  situa- 
tions but  who  would  on  the  whole  belong  to  the  quality  of  their  towns, 
respectable  if  unprepossessing  members  of  the  local  elite.  A  few  touches 
can  briefly  be  added  to  this  picture  from  other,  less  direct  evidence. 

Whether  as  a  participant  in  the  adoenius  of  the  governor  in  fourth- 
century  Antioch  or  as  a  favored  guest  on  the  estate  of  a  Gallic  magnate 
in  the  fifth,  the  grammarian  would  be  an  appropriate  ornament  in  the 
public  or  private  retinue  of  the  powerful:  honoraUy  placed  in  a  proximity 
few  could  enjoy,  but  clearly  subordinate,  a  peripheral  figure.*'^  A  similar 
favored  subordination  is  apparent  in  other  ointexts,  when  a  grammarian 
steps  out  of  his  role  as  a  teacher— for  example,  trying  his  hand  as  an 
encomiast.  It  was  no  simple  matter  to  gain  access  to  an  imperial  admin- 
istrator or  local  itotens  for  that  purpose:  the  man's  residence  would  be 

127.  In  addition  to  Or.  31  and  Or.  43  passim,  see,  e.g.,  his  enthusiastic 
prophecy  of  the  benefits  that  Gerontius  would  receive  as  a  result  of  his  appoint- 
ment at  Apamea,  Ep.  1391.  "Better  sort  of  person":  Or.  31.19,  xotg  G6)ivoc§poiQ, 
olov  clvai  icpoofjKei  t6v  SiSdoKoXov.  Cf.  Ep.  756.1,  Tiyyr\  xStiv  o8|ivoc6p<ii>v,  of 

medicine. 

128.  Waiver  of  payment  in  liberal  professions — rhetoric:  e.g..  Lib.  Or.  36.9, 
38.2,  62.19f.,  Ep.  140,  466, 1539  (and  cf.  n.  126);  Eumen.  Pan.  Lai.  5.11.3  Galletier. 
Medicine:  Auscm.  Epiud.  11-12;  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  7.10  (PG  35.766A),  cf.  IG 
12:2.484.28f.  (Hiera  (Lesbosl);  ICR  3.733  =  TAM  2:3.910.17  (Rhodiapolis).  Phi- 
losophy: Symm.  Rel.  5.2.3,  on  the  philosopher  Celsus. 

129. 1  know  of  only  one  instance  of  a  grammarian's  refusing  payment  in  any 
period,  and  that  in  special  circumstances:  the  grammarian  Menander  of  Kassopa 
in  Epirus,  lecturing  at  Delphi  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  presented 
his  learning  as  an  offering  to  the  god  and  to  the  city  and  refused  the  contribution 
(gpovo<;)  that  the  city  offered  him  (FD  3:3  338  =^  Syll.^  739). 

130.  Adventus:  Lib.  Ep.  255.6,  to  Eudaemon  of  Peiusium  (Part  II  no.  55),  with 
Uebesdtuetz,  AnHoch  208f.;  on  die  teachers'  status  at  Antioch,  cf.  Nwman, 
"Gradations"  79,  82.  Fifth-century  Gaul:  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  2.2,  with  Part  D 
no.  50. 
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crowded  with  rival  poets  and  others  seeking  favor;  the  way  would  have 
to  be  cleared  hy  a  timely  introduction  or  letter  of  commendation  from 
a  respected  connection.  The  grammarians  could  muster  the  necessary 
influence,  as  is  demonstrated  by  their  fair  showing  as  encomiasts  of 
regional  administrators  and  even,  among  those  who  moved  to  the  capital, 
of  emperors.*'* 

Proximity  to  administrators  was  possible  in  another  form  as  well: 
advocacy.  In  the  fourth  century  especially,  advocacy  was  a  promising 
path  for  an  ambitious  man,  not  least  because  provincial  governors  often 
chose  their  own  counselors  (assessores)  from  among  the  advocates,  and 
the  governors  in  turn  were  heavily  recruited  from  among  the  assessors. 
In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  below,  Simplicius,  the  only  grammarian  in  our 
period  who  became  a  provincial  governor,  had  earlier  been  an  assessor, 
and  he  had  possibly  combined  advocacy  with  his  teaching  before  that.''' 
If  so,  he  would  not  have  been  alone:  we  have  already  seen  that  .Ausonius 
early  in  his  career  and  Acilius  Glabrit:)  were  active  as  advcKates  at 
Bordeaux,  and  there  are  a  couple  of  examples  from  elsewhere.^'*  But  if 

131.  The  problem  of  access  is  put  dearly  in  Lib.  Ep.  969.2,  to  the  governor 
Heraclianus  on  behalf  of  the  poet  Diphilus  (Part  II  no.  49):  AicpiXog  5^:  tuv  |.iev  eig 
TTjv  olKiav  aoi)  TroXXdKic;  coxiv  fABovrwv,  ran'  Sfc  oi)8'  aTraE  i8r,Tv  oe  5ijvt|0evto)v. 
Compare  the  frankness  of  tp.  633,  advising  another  poet,  Eudaemon  of  Pelusium, 
to  exploit  fully  against  possiUe  rivab  the  connection  with  tfie  prefect  of  Egypt 
Gerontius  that  Libanius  has  provided;  cf.  Ep.  632,  to  Gerontius. 

132.  Besides  Diphilus  and  Eudaemon  (n.  131),  whose  success  or  failure  is  not 
recorded,  see  Brrgk,  PLG^  3.342ff.  nos.  2,  3  (with  i\irt  ii  no.  83  [loannes  of 
Gaza]);  Coripp.  lohann.  (cf.  Part  II  no.  37);  Anth.  Gr.  16.34  (with  Part  II  no.  264 
(Theodoretusj);  probably  Olympiod.  Comm.  in  Ak.  1  2.80ff.  Westerink  (with  Part 
11  no.  12  lAnatolius]);  and  perhaps  Aur.  Cyrus  (Part  II  no.  41).  Encomia  ivel  sim.) 
of  emperors:  Helladius  (Part  II  no.  67);  Dioscorius  (Part  II  no.  48);  Priscian  (Part 
II  no.  126);  cf.  also  Part  II  nos.  37  (Corippus)  and  92  (loannes  Lydus),  and  note 
that  no  grammarian  is  attested  as  imperial  encomiast  before  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  n. 

133.  Amm.  Marc.  28.1.45,  52,  with  Part  11  no.  137.  For  advocates  passing  to 
positions  in  the  imperial  administration,  largely  governorships,  in  the  fourth 
century,  note  in  PLRE  I:  Ambrosius  3,  Domnio  2,  Fl.  Eusebius  40,  Eutherius  2, 
Gaianus  6,  Heradius  7,  Fl.  Asdepiades  Hesychius  4,  Fl.  Antoniiis  Hierodes  3, 
lovinus  1,  Vindaonius  Magnus  12,  Mardanus  7,  Maximinus  7,  Nemesius  2, 
Olympianus  2,  Palladius  18,  Petronius  2,  Priscianus  1,  Sabinus  5,  Severus  14 
(withdrawn  from  Libanius's  school,  not  at  the  latter's  request,  as  stated  in  PLRE 
1,  but  at  his  father's,  so  that  he  could  immediately  begin  his  career  as  an  advocate: 
Or.  57.3),  Fl.  Severus  24,  Theodonis  11,  Fl.  Mallius  Theodorus  27  (cf.  his  brother 
Lampadius  3,  with  PLRE  II  pp.  654f.),  Ulpianus  3.  See  also  above  at  n.  10,  on 
Attius  Delphidius  Tiro;  and  Jones,  LRE  512. 

134.  Aur.  Theodorus  of  Hermopolis  (Part  II  no.  150);  Eudaemon  of  Pelusium 
at  Elusa  (Part  II  no.  55).  Calliopius  of  Antioch,  who  also  rose  to  a  prominent 
position  (see  below  at  n.  171),  appears  to  have  practiced  as  an  advocate  only  after 
his  teaching:  see  Lib.  Ep.  18.2,  with  Part  If  no.  25. 
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Simplicius  had  practiced  as  an  advocate,  he  was  alone  in  the  success  it 
brought  him;  no  other  grammarians  gained  the  promising  post  of 
assessor.  That  position  was  evidently  more  accessible  to  others. 

So  too  was  another  position,  rather  different  in  the  ambitions  it  might 
satisfy,  but  perhaps  revealing  as  well  as  any  other  the  secondary  standing 
of  the  grammarian  in  the  local  elite.  From  the  early  fourth  century 
onward  we  find  grammarians  occupying  or  moving  into  positions  in  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  their  towns;  but  they  appear  in  the  second 
rank  of  the  clergy,  as  presbyters.  Only  once  does  a  grammarian  become 
a  bishop;  and  the  singularity  of  that  event  is  all  the  more  noticeable 
when  it  is  contrasted  with  die  success  of  rhetoricians  and  sophists  in 
getting  bishoprics.'^'  The  fortunes  of  the  two  types  of  teacher  in  the 
world  of  the  Church  clearly  reflect  their  positions  not  only  in  the  world 
of  letters  but  also  in  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  possible  of  course  to  find  grammarians  of  more  than  usual  distinc- 
tion, men  capable  of  reaching  out  from  their  teaching  positions  to  affect 
events  at  even  the  highest  levels.  Nicodes,  for  example,  in  virtue  of  his 
having  taught  the  prince  Julian  at  Constantinople,  was  a  person  of  some 
consequence  during  Julian's  reign,  able  to  mediate  between  the  population 
of  Constantinople  and  the  city's  prefect  during  a  crisis,  and  a  suitable 
ambassador  from  the  city  to  the  emperor  himself.*^*  Perhaps  still  more 
striking  is  the  fame  of  Timotheus  of  Gaza,  whose  literary  efforts  were 
credited  with  persuading  the  emperor  Anastasius  to  abolish  a  hated 
tax.'"'  But  these  men  were  exceptional  in  their  connections  or  in  their 
successes.  More  commonly,  while  he  remained  in  the  town  where  he 
taught,  the  grammarian  would  have  resembled  Lollianus  of  Oxyrhynchus: 
claiming  personal  connections  that  might  extend  into  the  imperial  admin- 
istration, perhaps  even  running  to  a  friend  at  court,  but  attaining  only  a 
middling  status''*  and  satisfied  (or,  in  Lollianus  s  case,  dissatisfied)  with 
his  modest  local  eminence.  For  the  grammarian  who  wanted  more,  there 
was  little  alternative  to  stepping  out  from  his  town  or  from  his  profession. 

135.  RlMitoridans  as  bishops:  see,  besides  Augustine,  Chap.  2  at  nn.  172, 
175,  176.  Grammarian,  ut  md„  as  bishop:  Part  II  no.  116.  Grammarians  as 

presbyters:  see  Part  11  nos.  81,  82,  124;  and  cf.  Part  II,  nos.  5  (novax6(;  6ji6 
ypa^i|-iOTiK(T)V'),  161  (grammarian  and  lector).  Note  especially  the  Apollinarii  of 
Laodicea;  the  tather,  a  grammarian  and  presbyter  (Fart  11  no.  14);  the  son,  a 
rhetorician  and  bishop. 

136.  Lib.  Ep.  1368. 

137  Suda  T.621;  Cedren.  1.627.df.  Bekker.  On  Nicodes  and  Timotheus,  see 

Chap.  6  pp.  202f. 

138.  Beyond  the  man  at  court  whom  he  calls  "Brother/'  he  refers  to  an  opHo 
hen^iciariorum  and  relative  of  the  comdor  AtgjfpH  Theodorus,  and  to  the  brother 
of  a  canaliclarius:  see  PCollYouHe  2.66  =  POxy.  47.3366,  B26f.,  28,  38,  with  the 
remarks  of  Parsons,  PCoUYoiUie  Z,  p.  415. 
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And  step  out  they  did,  above  all  geographically.  Of  the  140-odd  gram- 
marians whose  place  of  teaching  is  known,  a  quarter  can  be  seen  to  have 
moved  from  their  homelands  or  otherwise  to  have  changed  their  place 
of  teaching.''*  As  we  might  expect,  such  movement  was  predominantly 
from  smaller  or  less  promising  areas  to  larger,  more  promising  centers: 
from  Thagaste  to  Carthage,  from  Aegeae  or  Gaza  to  Antioch,  or  from 
Gaza  to  Alexandria.*^ 

The  capital  cities  especially  were  magnets.  Augustine's  testimony  to 
the  lure  of  the  greater  profit  and  higher  status  that  even  a  private 
teacher  of  rhetoric  could  expect  at  Rome*^'  is  more  than  borne  out  for 
the  grammarians.  For  example,  all  but  one  of  the  Africans  who  moved 
went  to  one  of  the  imperial  centers:  Nicomedia  under  Diocletian,  or 
Rome  and  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century  and  later. '"^^  Similarly, 
most  of  the  Egyptians  who  left  their  native  land  went  to  Constantinople, 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  Athens  or  Antioch. But  not  only  Africans 
and  Egyptians  felt  the  tug:  in  the  fourth  through  sixth  centuries  we  find 
grammarians  from  Sparta  and  the  provinces  of  Lycia,  Phrygia,  Asia,  and 
Lydia  teaching  in  the  new  Rome.^*"*  Already  by  the  mid-fourth  century 

139.  Based  on  Appendix  5,  eliminating  those  styled  StSdoKoXot  (rrl  sim.;  see 

the  preface  to  Part  II)  and  those  grammarians  whose  location  is  questionable. 

140.  Thagaste  to  Carthage:  Aug.  Conf.  4.4.7,  4.7.12ff.;  cf.  Conf.  5.7.13,  C.  Acad. 
2.2.3.  Aegeae  to  Antioch:  Isocasius  (Part  11  no.  85).  In  both  cases  the  change  in 
location  was  linked  with  a  change  in  profession  from  grammarian  to  rhetorician; 
see  below,  p.  129.  From  Gaza  to  Antioch  and  Alexandria:  the  grammarians 
Stephanus,  Alypius,  Hierius  (Procop.  Caz.  Ep.  13,  with  Part  II  nos.  141,  7,  75), 
and  Stephanus  (Procop.  Gaz.  Ep.  57,  with  Part  II  no.  142).  Note  also  the  move- 
ment of  Tetradius  from  Iculisma  to  Saintes(?),  Auson.  Epist.  11.21ff.,  with  Part  II 
no.  263;  but  his  metier  in  either  place  is  uncertain.  Compare,  from  s.II,  PQxy. 
6.930,  a  teacher  forsaking  the  x^^P^  for  Alexandria  and  in  the  process  abandoning 
a  pupil  in  the  middle  of  a  book  of  Homer. 

141.  Conf.  5.8.14. 

142.  Nicomedia:  Flavius,  Jer.  De  vir.  ill.  80.  Rome:  see  Part  II  no.  170 
(Anonymus  4);  perhaps  also  Aelius  IDonatus  and  Probus  (Part  II  nos.  52, 127). 

Constantinople:  Chrestus,  Jer.  Chron.  s.a.  358,  with  Part  II  no.  27;  Priscian  (if 
from  Caesarea  Mauretania),  Part  II  no.  126;  Speciosus,  a  Latin  grammarian  or 
rhetorician  from  Africa,  Part  II  no.  138.  (Corippus  also  went  from  Africa  to 
Constantinople,  but  he  is  not  known  to  have  taught  in  the  latter  place:  cf.  Part  11 
no.  37,  and  below,  pp.  130f.)  The  exception  is  lulianus  Pomerius  (Part  II  no.  124), 
who  went  from  Africa  to  the  metropolis  of  Aries  in  the  late  fifth  century: 
V.  Caes.  1.9;  IGennad.l  De  vir.  ill.  99. 

143.  See  Part  II  nos.  10,  46  (from  Egypt  via  Antioch),  67,  77,  111,  114  (from 
Panopolis  via  Athens).  Note  also  Part  n  no.  226,  Harpocration's  movement  from 
Egypt  via  Antioch;  but  he  was  more  likely  a  sophist  than  a  grammarian.  Two 
other  Egyptians  are  sometimes  thought  to  have  taught  at  Constantinople,  but 
their  movement  is  questionable:  see  Part  II  nos.  79,  110. 

144.  Sparta:  Part  11  no.  106.  Lycia;  Part  II  no.  48.  Phrygia  Salutaris;  i'art  II 
no.  56.  Asia:  Part  II  no.  101.  Lydia:  Part  n  no.  92:  loannes  Lydus,  initially  drawn 
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Constantinople's  attraction  for  mobile  teachers  was  sufficiently  strong 
for  Libanius  to  complain  that  skilled  teachers  were  being  drawn  from 
Antioch,  where  they  were  needed,  to  where  there  was  a  surplus.**^ 

Like  many  of  Libanius's  complaints,  however,  this  probably  should 
be  taken  with  its  grain  of  salt:  Constantinople's  draw  was  no  doubt 
all  that  Libanius  asserts;  but  surely  Antioch  too  exerted  a  considerable 
pull,  attracting  teachers  from  Egypt  and  from  provinces  in  its  own 
diocese,  Oriens.  From  Libanius's  correspondence  we  know  that  gram- 
marians from  Egypt,  Arabia,  Phoenice,  and  Palestine  made  their  way  to 
Antioch. Over  a  century  later,  Antioch  was  still  attractive  enough  to 
bring  the  entire  corps  of  grammarians  from  Gaza  to  the  city's  suburb  of 
Daphne,  evidently  in  hopes  of  greater  prosperity Although  the  evi- 
dence for  other  great  dties — Carthage,  Alexandria— is  less  abundant,  it 
seems  probable  that  like  Antioch  they  too  drew  teachers  from  lesser 
dties  in  their  regions  and  were  a  springboard  for  the  leap  to  Rome  or 
Constantinople. 

Compared  with  the  mobility  visible  elsewhere,  the  fixity  of  the  gram- 
marians of  Bordeaux,  especially  their  apparent  failure  to  move  to  more 

brilliant  centers,*^®  suggests  that  they  were  either  atypicaUy  complacent 
or  unlucky.  Yet  the  mobility  and  sheer  footloose  freedom  many  gram* 
marians  seem  to  have  had  is  remarkable. '^^  Teachers  had  of  course  long 
been  among  the  most  mobile  groups;  the  late-antique  phenomenon  is 
nothing  new.^^^  But  the  ease  with  which  such  men  appear  to  have 

to  the  imperial  service,  only  later  becoming  a  Latin  grammalicus;  on  the  unusual 
sequence  in  his  career  and  the  reasons  for  it,  see  ibid.  Cf .  also  Part  II  no.  42: 
froin  Cos  to  Constantinople? 

145.  Ep.  368.1. 

146.  Egypt:  Part  II  nos.  32,  46.  Arabia:  Part  II  no.  155.  Phoenice:  Part  II 
no.  4.  Palestine  (Elusa):  Part  II  no.  55.  Cf.  Lib.  Or.  31.9:  all  four  of  Libanius's 
assistants  ca.  360  were  foreigners,  drawn  from  their  home  towns  by  reports  of 
the  prosperity  of  Antioch 's  teachers. 

147.  See  above,  n.  140,  on  Stephanus,  Alypius,  Hierius,  with  Procop.  Gaz. 
Ep.  13.1  iff.,  indicating  that  they  constituted  to  KetpdXaiov  oXov  of  grammarians 
at  Gaza.  For  movement  to  Antioch  in  the  mid-fifth  century,  see  n.  140,  on 
Isocasius. 

148.  See  above,  p.  105. 

149.  Note  the  movements  of  Eudaemon  of  Pelusium  that  can  be  traced — 
from  Elusa,  where  he  was  teaching,  to  Egypt,  to  Antioch,  where  he  also  did 
some  teaching,  to  Constantinople,  and  bade  to  Egypt — all  in  little  more  than  a 
year:  Lib.  Ep.  255, 632, 633,  with  Part  II  no.  55. 

150.  To  note  only  a  few  earlier  examples  from  inscriptions:  Kaibel  534  =  GVi 
1479  Byzantium,  Theodorus  from  Bithynion/Claudiopolis,  who  won  KX,£og  as  a 
grammarian  first  at  Athens,  then  at  Byzantium;  CJL  3.12702  =  13822  =  JLS  7767 
Dodea,  the  Greek  gramm^kiis  C.  Gord(ius)  Maximianus  (for  the  name  "Gofditis," 
suggestive  of  Cappadocian  origins,  see  Robert,  Noms  526, 548f .;  Moretti,  "Nuovi 
epigrammi"  69{,  =  IGVR  3.1186);  FD  3:3.338  (=5yU.^  739),  3:4.61,  3:1.465, 
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moved  is  particularly  notewoftiiy  at  a  time  when  the  central  government 
was  attempting  by  force  of  law  to  bind  its  citizens  (not  least  curials)  to 
their  places  of  origin''*  and  when— less  formial,  but  perhaps  no  less 
important — the  force  of  sentiment  might  work  a  similar  restraint. 
Ausonius,  for  example,  much  admired  the  teachers  of  rhetoric  whose 
fame  compelled  them  to  leave  their  pahia  for  posts  at  Rome  or  Constan- 
tinople and  thus  brought  honor  indirectly  to  Bordeaux.*'^  But  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  special  regard  for  the  two  grammarians  who  left  their 
chairs  at  Bordeaux  for  other  dties  less  prestigious  than  the  capitals: 
indeed,  he  speaks  of  one  of  them  as  though  he  were  guilty,  if  not  of 
betrayal,  then  of  something  very  like  it.*^^  Similar  feelings  can  be  deduced 
from  Libanius's  comment  that  it  was  a  happy  town  that  could  appoint 
one  of  its  own  citizens  to  a  chair,  or  from  the  eulogy  of  a  teacher  for 
having  loyally  resisted  the  blandishments  of  other  cities  and  having 
remained  in  his  native  town.''^  In  view  of  the  potential  obstacles,  the 
freedom  of  movement  displayed  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  whether  in 
response  to  an  imperial  invitation  or  in  hasty  retreat  from  a  scene  of  riot 
and  murder/''  Such  mobility  says  much  about  the  power  of  patronage, 
which  we  shall  examine  in  a  later  chapter. 

Change  of  place  could  bring  a  dramatic  change  in  fortune,  linking 
geographic  and  social  mobility.  As  we  have  already  seen  in  Bordeaux, 
marriage  offered  one  route.  If  a  man  were  ambitious,  it  helped  to  be 
unmarried.  A  wife  and  children  already  on  hand  were  an  anchor:*'^ 


3:2.115,  3:1.206,  grammarians  diverse  cities  who  were  honored  at  Delphi; 
Labraunda  3:2.66,  the  ypa\maxvc6^  Tl.  Claudius  Anteros,  honored  at  Athens  and, 
ui  vid.,  other  cities.  Cf.  Chap.  1  n.  26,  and  the  itinerary  sketched  at  Fbr.  Verg.  or. 

p.  107.13ff. 

151.  Cf.  MacMullen,  "Social  Mobility"  49ff.  Curials:  Jones,  LRE  740ff.;  and, 
for  a  regional  study  of  Cappadodan  curials,  Kopaiek,  "Curial  [^placements.'' 

152.  See  above  at  n.  27. 

153.  Concordius  and  Anastasius:  see  n.  26  above;  note  vsp.  the  motive 
attributed  to  Anastasius,  characterized  by  the  pejorative  ambitio,  and  the  emphasis 
on  his  failure  at  Poitiers. 

154.  Lib.  Ep.  1366.2,  Or.  1.92;  Choric.  Or.  fun.  Vrocop.  12-14  (p.  113.15ff.);  cf. 
also  Aug.  C.  Acai.  2.2.3.  For  the  earlier  empire,  note  especially  the  implications 
of  Flor.  Ver^.  or.  p.  108. iff.,  the  newcomer's  characterization  of  the  populus  Tar- 
raconensis  as  iarde  ijuidem,  sed  iudicio  hospitalis. 

155.  Invitation:  Agath.  Hist.  5.6.5f.  Keydell,  on  Metrodorus  of  Tralles,  empha- 
sizing his  kkko^  Jer.  Chron.  s.a.  358,  De  mr.  ill.  80,  on  Chrestus  and  Fbvius.  Riot 
and  murder:  See.  HE  5.16.10, 15,  with  Part  11  nos.  10, 67. 

156.  See  above,  p.  104. 

157.  Cf.  PCollYoutie  2.66  =  POxy.  47.3366,  B22f.,  28:  Lollianus  points  to  his 
family  as  the  reason  he  must  remain  at  Oxyrhynchus,  unable  to  visit  his  friend 
at  court. 
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some  teachers,  like  Augustine,  prudently  remained  unencumbered;'^® 
others  less  scrupulous  cut  themselves  free.^'^  The  rewards  could  be 
significant.  Pamprepius's  appointment  as  grammarian  at  Athens  was 
followed  by  a  good  marriage,  and  appointment  and  marriage  together 
raised  him  above  the  hard  life  he  had  previously  led.*** 

But  Pamprepius  may  have  been  as  unusual  in  this  good  fortune  as  he 
was  in  other  elements  of  his  career.'*^'  Available  evidence  shows  no 
other  grammarian  prospering  in  the  same  way,  beyond  the  teachers  of 
Bordeaux  already  noted.  Nor  do  many  grammarians  appear  to  have  taken 
another  opening  that  geographic  mobility  might  ofiFer,  changing  place  to 
step  up  in  the  profession.  When  Augustine  went  from  Thag^ste  to 
Carthage,  he  moved  to  rhetoric  from  grammar;  a  similar  shift  followed 
Isocasius's  move  from  his  nathre  Aegeae  to  Antioch.'^'  The  change  was 
decisive  for  each  man's  career.  Augustine,  of  course,  was  finally  carried 
by  rhetoric  to  Milan,  where  his  conversion  canceled  the  good  marriage 
he  had  contracted  and  the  hopes  he  entertained  for  a  governorship.*^ 
Isocasius's  position  at  Antioch  brought  him  influence  with  the  imperial 
administration  and,  eventually,  high  office  in  the  palatine  service.*^  In 
this  respect  the  careers  of  Augustine  and  Isocasius  are  comparable  to 
those  of  Nepotianus  and  Ausonius,  the  only  grammarians  of  Bordeaux 
to  exchange  the  grammarian's  chair  for  the  rhetorician's  and  then 
to  prosper  in  the  imperial  administration.  The  comparison,  however, 
extends  not  only  to  the  rise  in  profession,  expectations,  and  forttmes  of 
the  two  pairs,  but  to  their  isolation  as  well.  No  other  grammarians  are 
known  to  have  followed  the  same  path.*^^ 


158.  See  Brown,  Augustine  62;  cf.  Lib.  Or.  1.12,  53-54,  offers  of  marriage; 
ibid.  278,  Libanius's  concubine;  Ep.  1391,  Libanius  foresees  a  yuvaiKa  xAv  e6- 
8ai^(Sv(i)v  Kai  TtXfido^  otKCT&v  Koi  y&uipy^  following  from  Gerontius's  ai^Kiint- 
ment  at  Apamea 

159.  Teachers  abandoning  their  families:  Procop.  Gaz.  Ep.  57  (with  Part  II 
no.  142),  Ep.  91  (with  Part  D  no.  231;  the  man's  family  appears  to  have  rejcrined 
him  later:  Ep.  124). 

160.  Appointment,  marriage,  rise  in  fortune:  see  Part  II  no.  114  for  the 

sequence. 

161.  See  below,  pp.  IJOff. 

162.  See  n.  140  above. 

163.  Conf.  6.13.23  (marriage  contracted),  6.11.19  (ambition  for  governorship), 

164.  Influence:  cf.  Theodoret.  Ep.  LII.  Position  as  QSP  under  Leo:  Malal. 
369.17ff.;  Chron.  Pasch.  595.6ff.;  Theoph.  Chron.  p.  115.9ff.  de  Boor;  Cedren. 
1.612.21  Bekker;  and  below,  p.  130. 

165.  Note,  however,  that  at  the  beginning  the  sixth  century  Deuterius  of 
Milan  taught  grammar  and  rhetoric  concurrently,  the  only  teacher  in  the  period 
who  can  be  seen  to  have  done  so;  see  Fart  II  no.  44.  Cf.  also  Part  11  nos.  124, 140. 
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Despite  their  geographic  mobility,  in  fact,  the  grammarians  were  other* 
wise  not  conspicuously  mobile.  They  tended  to  remain  granunarians; 
and  although  as  grammarians  they  might  under  circumscribed  conditions 
receive  significant  preferment  from  the  emperors,'^  they  do  not  appear 
in  our  period  to  have  had  notable  success  in  gaining  other,  richer  rewards. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  informal  yet  prestigious  position  of  imperial 
tutor,  which  not  uncommonly  led  to  high  honors  and  office,  and  for 
which  a  grammarian  of  any  distinction  might  be  thought  a  reasonable 
candidate  by  virtue  of  his  profession.  We  know  of  a  fair  number  of  men 
from  the  early  fourth  century  onward  who  taught  the  children  belonging 
to  the  households  of  reigning  emperors;  but  not  until  the  second  half  of 
the  fifth  century,  with  Dioscorius  of  Myra,  tutor  to  the  ddughters  of 
Leo,  do  we  find  the  sole  instance  of  a  man  who  came  to  the  |ob  as  a 
grammarian.  For  the  rest,  the  position  appears  to  have  been  held  by 
more  distinguished  men  of  letters,  especially  rhetoricians  (once  again)  or 
those  still  more  highly  placed.'*^ 

If  we  consider  the  grammarians'  service  in  the  imperial  bureaucracy, 
the  evidence  tells  a  similar  tale  of  restricted  access.  Indeed,  one  should 
properly  say  "ex-grammarians'  service,"  since  nearly  all  those  who 
succeeded  here  had  left  their  positions  as  grammatici  well  before,  either 
advancing  in  the  profession  or  striking  out  in  a  different  direction.  Thus 
in  the  palatme  service  we  find*^  Ausonius,  quaeshnr  sacri  palaHi  in  375-76; 
Calliopius,  magister  effistularum  in  388;  Isocasius,  QSP  in  467;  Pamprepius, 
QSP  with  an  honorary  consulship  and  the  patriciate  in  early  479  and 
magister  tfitdorum  under  the  rebel  Leontius  after  July  484;  and  Cortppus, 
who  appears  to  have  held  some  palatine  office  in  the  first  years  of  Justin 
11.*^  Of  these  five  men,  with  their  careers  scattered  over  more  than  two 
centuries,  only  Pamprepius  can  be  said  with  any  confidence  to  have 
reached  his  position  still  fresh  from  his  profession  as  a  grammarian.^^^ 

166.  See  above,  n.  45,  on  the  rank  awarded  some  grammatici  at  Constantinople. 

1d7  Dio'^corius:  Suda  A.1208,  with  Part  II  no  48,  and  rf.  below.  For  other 
tutors  oi  imperial  offspring,  besides  the  eunuchs  Mardonius  (lul.  Misopog.  352A- 
B)  and  Antiochus  (=  PLRE  II  s.v.  5,  pp.  lOlf.),  note  Lactantius  (Jer.  De  vir.  ill.  80, 
with  Eck's  review  of  PLRE  I  in  Ztpkyrus  23-24  [1972-73]  330;  Barnes,  OmshinHtu 
13);  FI.  Optatus  (Part  II  no.  241);  Exuperius  (Auson.  Prof.  17.!tf.);  Aemilius 
Magnus  Arborius  (Prof.  16.15,  with  Booth,  "Notes"  244ff.);  Marcianus  (Part  II 
no.  238);  Decimus  Magnus  Ausonius  (Part  II  no.  21);  Themistius  {Or.  16.204B- 
C,  213A-B);  Arsenius  (=  PLRE  I  s.v.  4,  p.  111).  Nicocles'  tuition  of  Julian  at 
Constantinople  is  a  special  case;  see  Part  II  no.  106  ad  fin. 

168.  For  the  following,  see  Part  II  nos.  21,  25,  85, 114,  37,  respectively. 

169.  Note  also  FI.  Eugenius,  ma^i^ier  <;crin\\  after  385(?)  and  later  Augustus  in 
the  West.  But  the  evidence  of  his  ever  having  been  a  grammaticus  is  questionable; 
see  Part  11  no.  211. 

170.  See  below,  p.  132. 
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The  careers  of  Ausonius  and  Isocasius,  both  of  whom  became  teachers 
of  rhetoric  (and  Ausonius,  an  imperial  tutor)  before  reaching  their  offices, 
have  already  been  remarked.  Calliopius,  whom  we  met  as  the  son  of  a 
grammarian  and  member  of  a  well-placed  and  well-connected  family  of 
Antioch/''^  appears  to  have  taught  only  in  his  youth,  before  going  on  to 
practice  as  an  advocate;  Corippus  is  only  known  to  have  taught  in  Africa 
some  twenty  years  before  appearing  at  Constantinople.  The  showing  is 
even  more  sparse  when  we  look  beyond  the  central  administration: 
Ausonius,  again,  who  moved  from  the  palatium  to  assume  praetorian 
prefectures  in  377-79;^^^  Nepotianus,  a  provincial  governor  (perhaps  of 
Tripolitania)  in  the  mid-fourth  centtiry;^'^  Simplicius,  assessor  to  Maxi- 
minus  during  the  latter's  governorship  of  Corsica  or  Sardinia,  then 
governor  of  Numidia  in  the  late  360s  or  early  370s,  and  finally  mcarius 
urhis  Romae  in  374-75;*'^  and  Dioscorius,  described  as  "ex-prefect  of 
Constantinople''  in  467,  and  later  honorary  consul.*''  Here  again,  only 
one  man,  Simplicius,  might  have  stepped  dinsctly  into  the  imperial  service 
from  his  grammarian's  chair.*'^  Nepotianus  of  Bordeaux,  like  his  friend 
and  colleague  Ausonius,  had  made  the  transition  from  grammar  to 
rhetoric;  EMoscorius  almost  certainly  was  already  the  tutor  of  Leo's 
daughters  by  467.  Indeed,  the  rank  {dmb  ^ndpxflav  ndXeai^  he  held  in  that 
year  may  well  have  been  honorary  (as  his  later  consulship  unquestionably 
was),  a  distinction  bestowed  by  his  pupils'  grateful  father.*^^ 

All  this  is  not  to  diminish  the  dramatic  rise  of  some  of  these  men. 
One  would  not  have  predicted  the  praetorian  prefect  Ausonius  from  the 
gmmmi^icus  of  the  330s;  still  less  would  Pamprepius's  early  years  as  a 
wandering  poet  have  foreshadowed  his  later  role  as  an  agent  of  rebellion. 
As  individuals,  such  figures  testify  to  the  social  fluidity  of  the  period  and 
the  possibilities  that  were  open  when  ambition,  talent,  and  the  right 
connections  met  in  the  same  man;  but  they  scarcely  combine  to  suggest 
a  pattern  of  mobility  in  the  grammarian's  profession  itself. Since  most 

171.  See  above,  p.  108. 

172.  See  Part  U  no.  21. 

173.  See  Part  11  no.  105. 

174.  See  Part  II  no.  137;  PLRE 1 8.V.  7,  p  844. 

175.  Note  also  the  career  of  loannes  Lydus  as  praefeciianus,  the  greater  part 
of  which  preceded  his  activity  as  a  teacher:  Part  11  no.  92. 

176.  Conceivably  Simplidus  had  been  an  advocate  (see  above,  p.  124),  like 
his  protector  Maximinus  (Amm.  Marc.  28.1.6). 

177.  On  this  and  other  questions  concerned  with  the  titles  attributed  to 
Dioscorius,  see  Part  II  no.  48. 

178.  Contrast  the  success  of  the  following  men,  who  passed  from  their 
activity  as  rhetoricians  or  sophists  to  a  place  in  the  imperial  service  in  the  fourth 
century  (in  PLRE  I):  Alexander  9,  Belaus,  FI.  Bonus,  Calliopius  2,  Celsus  3, 
Demetrius  2,  Eros  2,  Eustathius  6,  Fl.  Antonius  Hierodes  3,  lanuarius  6, 
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of  these  men  left  the  regular  practice  of  the  grammarian's  profession 
before  their  rise,  their  careers  suggest  rather  the  opposite:  that  ambition 
and  talent  were  led  to  find  outlets  in  different  spheres,  where  the 
necessary  relations  of  patronage  were  also  more  available. 

The  two  apparent  exceptions,  Simplicius  in  the  fourth  century  and 
Pamprepius  in  the  fifth,  only  support  that  suggestion.  Though  the  offices 
of  both  men  appear  to  have  followed  dose  upon  their  teaching  as  gram- 
maHci,  their  fortunes  were  made  not  through  a  network  oiF  patrons 
gradually  assembled  but  by  the  favor  they  received  from  a  single  powerful 
protector.^'''  Simplicius  began  his  service  in  the  imperial  administration 
as  assessor  to  Maximinus  and  reached  the  vicariate  of  Rome  during  the 
same  man's  ascendancy.  Similarly,  Pamprepius  gained  his  chair  at  Con- 
stantinople through  the  favor  of  the  Isaurian  Illus — and  then  lost  the 
chair  when  his  protector  withdrew  from  the  capital  not  long  after.  Yet 
Pamprepius  remained  attached  to  Illus  ay  his  confidant  and  agent;  and 
Illus  for  his  part  soon  gave  Pamprepius  an  office  and  titles  and  drew  him 
into  the  adventure  of  Leontius.  The  careers  of  Simplicius  and  Pamprepius 
might  also  offer  a  salutary  warning  of  the  risks  that  were  run  when  a 
spectacular  rise  was  combined  with  such  singular  dependency:  having 
tied  his  fortunes  to  one  patron,  each  man  shared  his  patron's  fall. 
Simplicius  and  Maximinus  were  executed  early  in  the  reign  of  Gratian, 
and  Pamprepius  was  murdered  by  Illus  and  Leontius  in  desperate  anger 
and  suspicion  shortly  before  they  themselves  were  crushed.  In  their 
violent  deaths  no  less  than  in  their  swift  advances  the  two  grammarians 
are  unique. 

The  grammarians  thus  show  a  range  of  backgrounds  and  fortunes 
about  as  wide  as  one  could  imagine,  from  the  sons  of  f reedmen  to  high 
ministers  of  state.  Such  variety  reveals  the  profession's  diverse  attrac- 
tions and  the  opportunities  it  could  offer,  if  only  exceptionally.  But  the 
extremes  tell  us  less  than  the  center,  and  from  the  preceding  pages  we 
should  be  able  to  draw  together  the  elements  of  the  ordinary  gram- 
marian's status. 

Such  a  man  would  be  active  in  one  of  the  larger  provincial  cities, 
where — despite  the  movements  of  other  teachers  in  his  region,  and 
despite  whatever  ambitions  he  might  nurse  himself — he  would  likely 
pass  all  his  days.  His  origins  would  be  among  the  respectable  classes  of 
the  city,  as  the  son  of  a  teacher,  perhaps,  or  of  a  curial  family  of  no  great 

Leontius  9,  Marius  1,  Muscmius  2,  Nymphidianus,  Palladius  12,  Aemibus  Quin- 
tilius  Pyrrhus  3,  Quirinus.  Cf.  also  n.  133  for  a  similar  and  hrequent  mobility 
among  the  advocates. 

179.  See  Part  II  nos.  137, 114;  on  patronage,  see  Chap.  6. 
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distinction.  If  he  married,  his  wife  would  be  from  a  comparable  back- 
ground and  would  bring  a  modest  dowry;  this  dowry,  some  modest 
holdings  of  his  own  in  the  city's  territory,  and  his  professional  income 
would  combine  to  provide  an  honorable  if  not  opulent  standard  of  living, 
unburdened  (if  he  possessed  immunities)  by  liturgical  demands,  and  might 
even  allow  a  modest  benefaction  to  the  community  in  the  course  of  his 
life.  As  an  offshoot  of  his  professional  activity  and  general  culture,  he 
might  dabble  in  poetry,  perhaps  gaining  a  moment  in  the  spotlight  for 
an  encomium  of  a  visiting  dignitary.  If  his  teaching  was  distinguished,  he 
would  contribute  directly  to  the  civic  pride  of  his  town — although  if  the 
town's  educational  resources  ran  to  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  the  grammarian 
would  probably  be  accustomed  to  cooperative  subordination,  channeling 
pupils  to  the  rhetorician  or  sophist  and  standing  in  his  shadow.  Not  a  vir 
tnimarius  himself,  he  would  know  the  fmmarii  well  enough;  as  their 
children's  teacher  he  would  be  respected  by  them  and  dependent  on 
them.  When  with  any  luck  he  died  at  a  mature  age  in  his  own  bed, 
his  loss  would  be  regretted  and  his  woik  would  for  a  time  be  remembered. 

Our  hypothetical  ordinary  grammarian,  in  other  words,  stood  as  far 
above  the  common  people  in  the  city  and  its  hinterland  as  he  was  below 
the  men  who  directed  the  central  and  provincial  administration  of  the 
empire.  This  is  perhaps  the  essence  of  what  Ausonius  called  his  nuHocrUas, 
as  Ausonius  and  his  contemporaries  would  have  understood  it:  a  position 
within  the  elite  that  would  appear  either  undistinguished  or  insignificant, 
depending  on  one's  point  of  view.  The  combination  of  high  and  low 
standing  marked  the  profession,  both  in  the  range  of  men  who  practiced 
it  and  in  the  components  of  the  individual  grammarian's  status.  In 
contrast  to  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  population,  his  birth,  means, 
and  culture  placed  him  in  the  small  circle  of  those  free  from  ignoble 
employment.  Yet  for  all  that  he  was  a  social  pauper  in  the  world  of  the 
elite.  Compared  with  the  imperial  aristocracy  of  birth  or  service,  he  was 
no  more  than  a  "mere  grammaticus."'^^ 

The  grammarian  thus  was  located  at  the  meeting  point  of  several 
contradictions.  So,  for  example,  the  teacher's  nominal  status,  especially 
the  honor  he  derived  from  his  skill,  must  frequently  have  been  at  odds 
with  his  economic  status.  We  can  recall  the  conflicting  characterizations — 
the  $terili$  et^hedra  and  the  gramtnoHei  lam  nohite — that  crop  up  iii 

Ausonius's  Professares;  the  discrepancy  is  embodied  in  Lollianus  of 
Oxyrhynchus,  who  could  approach  emperors  aware  that  even  the  world's 
rulers  had  traditionally  respected  men  of  culture  and  skill  like  himself, 
while  yet  he  scraped  along  in  circumstances  that  must  have  seemed 

180.  Cf.  Alan  Cameron,  Date"  34  n.  65. 
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uncomfortably  dose  to  vulgar.  At  the  same  time,  nominal  status  could 
extend  its  support  and  protection  only  so  far.  The  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius 
shows  us  Servius,  carried  by  his  skill  into  the  salons  of  the  high  aristoc- 
racy, where  all  the  right-minded  gentlemen  are  scholars  and  the  gram- 
marian  can  consort  with  them  by  virtue  6f  his  scholarship.  Macrobius's 
portrait  sketches  a  clear  hierarchy  of  birth  and  learning:  the  grammarian 
becomingly  assumes  his  place  as  the  least  of  the  invited.'^*  At  the  same 
time,  the  grammarian's  vulnerability  is  no  less  clear.  Servius's  willing 
self-effacement  does  not  save  him  from — indeed,  it  provokes — the  bully- 
ing of  the  perverse  nobleman  Evangelus,  who  sneers  at  the  profession's 
title  and,  by  implication,  at  the  status  it  confers.^*^  Macrobius's  work  is 
of  course  an  idealization,  in  which  only  the  morose  villain  of  the  piece 
would  behave  so  crudely.  In  the  less  than  ideal  rounds  of  daily  life,  the 
reminders  of  hierarchy  and  its  barriers,  its  rebuffs  and  snubs,  would 
doubtless  have  been  more  common  and  no  less  vivid. 

While  making  these  rounds,  the  grammarian  could  hope  to  be  sustained 
by  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  his  profession.  In  no  setting,  however, 
was  his  hope  more  certain  than  in  hib  own  classroom:  there,  if  anywhere, 
he  was  in  his  glory.  In  the  next  chapters  we  will  look  more  closely  at  the 
grammarian  in  his  professional  role  and  examine  his  own  conception  of 
the  cultural  authority  his  expertise  provided,  before  going  on  to  consider 
in  detail  the  position  of  genteel  obscurity  and  dependence  that  he 
occupied  in  his  relations  with  patrons  and  the  state. 

181.  See  esp.  SaL  2.2.1fF.,  7  4  Iff.,  with  Kaster,  "Macrobius" 227f. 

182.  Sat.  2.2.12,  with  Kaster,  "Macrobius"  226f. 

183.  Cf.  Lib.  Ep.  1492,  with  Chap.  6  at  n.  63. 
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am  ('s/  rei  cuiuique  scit'ntia  u^u  vel  traditione  vel  ratione  percepta  tendens 
ad  usum  aliquem  vilae  necessanum. 

A  skin  is  the  kiunvledge  of  any  given  matter  derived  from 
experience,  tradition,  or  reascm  and  aiming  at  some  advantage 
essential  to  life. 

— Diomaks,  Ars  grammatica,  GL  1.421.4f. 

Among  the  lost  works  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  some  no  doubt  are 
more  to  be  regretted  than  others;  and  no  doubt  opinions  could  differ  in 
assessing  the  losses.  For  our  purposes  in  this  section,  we  would  be 
especially  fortunate  to  have  a  work  by  the  grammarian  Telephus,  onetime 
teacher  of  the  emperor  Lucius  Verus,  which  addressed  the  question. 
How  much  does  a  grammarian  need  to  know?*  Telephus's  answer, 
necessarily  revealing  a  grammarian's  thoughts  about  his  profession, 
wouM  have  ofiEered  us  something  otherwise  hard  to  come  by.  Rheto- 
ricians, phik)6ophers,  historians,  poets— all  are  given  to  talking  about  their 
craft,  their  understanding  of  it,  and  the  claims  they  would  make  for  it. 
Not  so  the  grammarians,  who  among  the  major  participants  in  the  literary 
culture  are  the  most  reticent  in  staking  out  their  own  position.  We  are 
for  the  most  part  left  to  draw  what  inferences  we  can  from  the  largely 
impersonal  discourse  of  their  technical  writings. 

Where  are  we  to  look,  then,  to  study  the  grammarian's  view  of  his 
profession?  Time  has  made  the  decision  easier  regarding  either  side  of 

1.  Suda  T.495:  TrjXecpo^,  nepya(iT^v6(;,  Ypa^^atlK6(.  Sypoye  nai  iMx;  <rpa)i- 
poTticdy  ^tpXCa  vel  rpO|i|iaTii6&^  bf  dL^  napartecOTi  ii6oa  8t8£vai  tt(v  Ypa|i' 
)umic6v.  On  the  lacuna  after  aM^  see  Adler's  gpp.  cr&. 
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the  question,  the  methodical  instruction  in  language  or  the  exegesis  of 
literary  texts.  Of  the  latter,  only  one  authentic  specimen  from  the  period 
survives  in  reasonably  complete  form,  the  Vergilian  commentary  of 
Servius;  and  for  the  former — the  side  most  often  mentioned  in  non- 
grammatical  sources — little  in  Greek  could  serve  our  purpose.  To  the 
extent  that  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  grammarians  survive  at  all  from  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  eariy  sixth  centuries,  they  survive  as  scattered  excerpts 
or  jejune  epitomes.  Only  one  extensive  piece  has  come  down  to  us  in  its 
original  form,  Theodosius's  Introductory  Rules  of  Nominal  and  Verbal  Flexion, 
a  work  that  does  not  provide  much  scope  for  the  analysis  needed  here/ 
The  remnants  of  the  Latin  grammarians  offer  more  promising  material. 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  we  will  examine  in  some  detail  two 
major  texts.  Each  is  clearly  connected  with  the  grammarian's  school; 
each  shows  a  different  facet  of  the  grammarian's  work  and  his  under- 
sttinding  of  it;  and  each  was  compc^sed  by  a  man  who  on  any  reasonable 
estimate  must  be  located  in  the  intellectual  foothills  of  the  profession.  I 
have  resisted  the  temptation  to  make  for  the  summit  (say,  Priscian),  in 
order  tc^  gain  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  terrain  as  a  contemporary 
would  have  seen  it.  We  will  begin  with  Pompeius's  commentary  on  the 
Ars  of  Donatus,  which  affords  an  especially  vivid  glimpse  of  the  gram- 
marian's mind-set  and  his  sense  of  continuity  or  rivalry  with  his  pre- 
decessors. We  will  then  turn  to  Servius's  commentary  on  Vergil,  where 
we  will  be  able  to  gauge  the  grammarian's  sense  of  his  authority  over 
the  language  and  to  observe  how  he  behaves  when  confronted  by  the 
authority  of  a  classical  text. 

2.  For  Theodosius,  see  Part  II  no.  152  '^till  less  useful  are  the  surviving 
KovdvF..;;  KoOoXiKoi  TtEpi  auvTOtJ^eox;  derived  from  Herodian  by  Timotheus  of  Gaza 
(Part  II  no.  156)  and  the  spare  pamphlet  Flepi  xdv  5ia(p6pux;  tovou^evcdv  kqI 
5id(|>opa  or\\Mw6vTm/  attributed  to  loannes  Philoponus  (Part  11  no.  118).  The 
works  of  loannes  Charax  likely  belong  to  a  later  period,  as  those  of  Georgius 
Choeroboscus  certainly  do  (Part  II  nos.  199,  201,  respectively).  Extracts  and 
epitomes:  see  Part  II  nos.  73,  110,  111,  118,  144,  156,  180.  For  works  known,  for 
the  most  part,  only  from  their  titles,  cf.  also  nos.  16,  55,  5t>,  67,  72,  77,  79,  91, 
114, 188, 207, 265. 
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Pompeius  taught  as  a  grammarian  in  Africa  in  the  late  fifth  or  perhaps 
the  early  sixth  century,  the  countryman  and  (in  rough  terms)  contem- 
porary of  a  dutch  of  African  grammaHd  ranging  in  date  from  Dracontius's 
teacher,  Felidanus,  to  the  young  Corippus.*  We  know  Pompeius  through 
his  Cmmentum  Artis  DonaH,  the  most  garrulous  of  grammatical  texts 
and,  since  its  first  modem  publication  hy  Lindemann  in  1820,  perhaps 
the  least  esteemed.'  The  harsh  modem  verdict,  although  overdone,  is 
not  entirely  undeserved:  the  commentary's  scholarship  is  flawed,  and  its 
sprawling  devotion  to  one  of  the  most  elegant  Latin  handbooks  is  a 
stunning  paradox.^  Nonetheless,  that  devotion  can  pay  generous  divi- 
dends to  the  modem  reader,  for  it  is  expressed  in  a  distinctive,  lively 
voice  that  strikingly  reveals  the  concerns  of  a  late-antique  teacher. 

The  object  of  Pompeius's  attention  was  composed  by  Donatus  in  the 
mid-fourth  century;  by  Pompeius's  time  it  was  on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
central  document  of  Latin  studies  in  the  West.^  Donatus's  work  consisted 
of  two  parts,  the  Ars  minor  and,  in  three  books,  the  Ars  maior.  The  Ars 

1.  On  Pompeius's  place  and  date,  see  Part  11  no.  125.  On  the  other  African 

grammarians  of  this  period,  see  Part  11  nos.  23  (probably  but  not  certainly 
African),  24,  37,  58,  59,  124,  126  (if  a  native  of  Caesarea  Mauretania),  and 
perhaps  138.  In  this  chapter  Pompeius  and  Cledonius  are  cited  by  page  and  line 
of  Keil,  GL  5;  Explanationes  1  and  Servius's  commentary  on  Donatus  are  cited  by 
page  and  line  of  Keil,  GL  4. 

2.  Characterized  as  a  "botch"  and  a  "sham"  by  Keil,  GL  5.90;  and  by  Jeep, 
Zur  Geschichte  der  Lehre  43f.  The  judgment  was  resumed  by  Helm,  RE  21.2313.23f., 
2314.63f. 

3.  Cf .  Holtz,  'Tradition"  SO,  who  also  offers  the  best  condse  and  general 
characterization  of  Pompeius's  work. 

4.  See  now  the  massive  study  of  Holtz,  Donal,  esp.  75ff.,  on  Donatus's 
relation  to  the  earlier  tradition,  and  219£f.,  on  the  reception  of  Donatus  down 
through  the  High  Middle  Ages. 
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milur  offered  a  swift  introduction  to  the  parts  of  speech— the  heart  of 
the  grammarian's  doctrine — cast  in  the  form  of  questions  {paries  oraHonis 
qudi  suni? . . .  rumen  quid  est?)  with  the  appropriate  answers.  The  Ars  maior 
then  followed  the  standard  sequence  for  such  handbooks,  beginning 
with  brief,  introductory  definitions  (of  vox,  liHera,  and  so  on)  before  taking 
up  the  parts  of  speech  in  greater  detail  and  concluding  with  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  viHa  et  mrtuies  mUianisJ  The  work  is  concise,  almost  clipped, 
throughout:  drawing  on  several  sources  for  his  doctrine,  Donatus  evi- 
dently tried  to  pare  it  down  to  its  essentials.  By  contrast,  Pompeius  is 
brief  only  in  his  passing  glance  at  the  lesser  Ars,  praising  its  utility  as  an 
introduction  and  approving  its  ordering  of  the  partes.^  He  then  presses 
on  to  exhaust  the  greater  Ars7  To  appreciate  the  value  (^f  his  comments, 
we  must  first  try  to  understand  Pompeius 's  method,  his  style,  and  the 
audience  he  has  in  mind.  And  in  turn,  to  understand  his  method  we 
must  understand  his  relationship  to  his  main  source,  Servius's  early 
fifth-century  commentary  on  Donatus. 

To  speak  of  Pompeius's  "relationship"  to  Servius  is  to  put  the  matter 
delicately,  or  at  least  neutrally:  some  would  say  that  Pompeius  shame- 
lessly plagiarized  Servius,  whom  in  fact  he  does  not  name.  Although  the 
charge  is  inaccurate,  as  we  shall  see,  the  dependence  is  nonetheless 
plain — not  on  the  extant,  abridged  version  of  Servius,  but  on  a  more 
complete  version  of  his  original  work.  Though  that  original  is  now  lost, 
it  is  represented  in  difiFerent  ways  and  in  varying  degrees  by  the  surviving 
epitome  (405.2-448.17),  by  Book  1  of  "Sergius's"  ExpktuUumes  in  Artm 
Donati  (486.4-534.12),  and  by  Cledonius's  commentary  on  E)onatus  (9- 
79).'  Pompeius  drew  from  Servius  much  of  the  substance  of  his  own 

5.  With  the  prominence  given  the  partes  oralionis  in  the  Ars  minor  and  the 
modification  of  the  standard  sequence  thus  produced,  compare  the  similar  dis- 
location in  Book  1  of  Diomedes;  see  Jeep,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Lehre  57. 

6.  See  the  full  form  of  the  preface  published  by  Holtz,  'Tradition''  59-60, 
with  GL  5.96.19-98.8. 

7.  Apparently  Pompeius  assumes  that  his  audience  was  already  familinr  with 
the  Ars  minor;  see  246.32,  le^^istis  illas  [sc.  significationes  adverhiorum\  in  pnma  parte 
artis,  advertuig  to  Don.  596.1-5  Holtz.  Cf.  Pomp.  189.27,  quern  ad  modum  legist  is  in 
primordiis,  with  the  apparatus  in  Holtz's  edition  of  Don.  at  587.28;  and  cf.  Keil, 
GL  5.90. 

8.  On  the  relationship  of  Pompeius,  Serv.  Comm.  Don.,  and  E.xplan.  I,  see 
Keil,  CI  5.Q2;  Helm,  RE  21.2313. 5Pff.;  and  esp.  Schindel,  Figurenleiinn  2lf.,  36f., 
refining  Jeep,  Zur  Ceschichte  der  Lehre  43-53.  For  clear  evidence  that  Pompeius  and 
Exi^H.  1  draw  on  a  common  source,  compare,  e.g..  Pomp.  208.28f.  and  Explan. 
502. 17f.  On  Cledonius,  see  Holtz,  "A  I'toue  de  Donat"  526,  correcting  Jeep,  Zur 

Geschichte  der  Lehre  4lf. 

I  should  stress  that  the  matter  of  Pompeius's  main  source  is  probably  more 
complex  than  previously  suspected:  I  use  "Servius"  in  what  follows  to  mean  the 
version  of  Servius  kncwvn  to  Pompeius.  That  version  had  very  possibly  been 
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comments,  including  the  references  to  pre-Dc^natan  scholars  (Varro, 
Pliny,  Caper,  Terentianus,  the  younger  Probus,  and  others)  that  pepper 
the  work,  and  many  of  the  illustrative  quotations  from  auctores.^  The 
extent  of  the  debt  can  scarcely  be  overestimated  and  can  be  exemplified 
by  some  of  the  howlers  that  Pompeius  evidently  borrowed  without 
blinking  an  eye/°  or  by  a  brief  passage  like  the  following: 

sed  sunt  aliquae  litterae,  quae  neque  ab  "e"  inchoant  neque  in  "e" 
desinunt.  hae  litterae  calumniam  patiuntur,  ut  est  "x."  idcirco  non 
littera  dicitur,  sed  duplex  Bttera.  "k"  et  "q"  neque  ab  "e"  inchoant 
neque  in  "e"  desinunt.  "h"  et  ista  similiter  in  calumniam  venit. 
(101.18-22) 

Pompeius  means  that  the  letters  x,  k,  q,  and  h  were  chaiiged  with  being 
illegitimate  or  unnecessary:  so  much  emerges  from  the  parallel  passage  in 
the  ExpknaHones*  But  Pompeius  has  reproduced  his  source  so  elliptically — 
as  though  forgetting  his  audience  would  not  have  Servius  open  before 
them,  as  he  did — that  his  reference  to  the  letters'  calumnia  becomes 


interpolated  by  some  intermediary:  note,  e.g..  Pomp.  262.28,  where  die  subject 
of  dkii  can  be  neither  Donatus  nor  Servius;  or  Pomp.  224.32fF.,  where  the 

nonsensical  statements  quam  removit  and  "clam"  vull  remotam  esse  omnino  may 
derive  from  interpolations  in  Pompeius's  source  subsequent  to  Servius;  and  cf. 
the  appendix  to  Part  11  no.  125.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  some  of  Pompeius's 
departures  from  Servius  discussed  bdow  were  already  present  in  his  main  source. 
It  is  also  conceivable  that  if  Pompeius's  version  of  Servius  had  already  been 
revised  to  include  non-Servian  material,  the  name  of  the  reviser  was  Astyagius; 
see  below,  nn.  35,  36,  and  Part  11  no.  189.  (This  could,  incidentally,  account  for 
i-'ompeius's  failure  to  mention  Servius  by  name:  he  might  not  even  have  known 
tfiat  the  work  before  him  was  originally  Servius's.) 

These  and  other  puzzles  (e.g.,  the  curious  doublet  Pomp.  165.19-174.11  vs. 
174.12-190.13)  need  to  be  considered  in  a  full  study  of  Pompeius  (desiderated  by 
Holtz,  "Tradition"  50f.),  which  this  chapter  does  not  provide;  but  such  a  study 
must  be  based  on  a  decent  critical  edition,  a  still  mure  pressing  need.  I  have  used 
Keil's  text  but  have  tacitly  repunctuated  in  some  places. 

9.  The  doubts  of  Jeep,  Zur  Gesckkhe  der  Lehre  44-53,  that  Pompeius  himself 
ever  saw  the  work,  e.g.,  of  Probus  were  well  founded,  although  Jeep's  discussion 
of  some  individual  passages  is  vitiated  by  the  belief  that  Pompeius  used  the 
surviving  version  of  Servius's  commentary;  see,  e.g.,  a  garbled  version  of  Probus 
clearly  taken  over  by  Pompeius  from  Servius:  Pomp.  224.30ff.,  with  Jeep,  pp.  44f. 

10.  E.g.,  Pomp.  215.24f.  (cf.  Serv.  411.35-37;  Explan.  504.5f.);  and  cf.  Pomp. 
185.33-186.6,  the  assertion  that  milk  in  the  clause  habeo  mille  servorum  is  in  the 
genitive:  the  presence  of  a  supporting  citation  from  Cicero  suggests  that  the 
lesson  was  already  in  his  source.  Note,  however,  that  Pompeius  does  not  re- 
produce Servius's  equally  astonishing  daim  that  vulgus  is  attested  in  the  feminine: 
Serv.  431. 27f.,  citing  rn  vulgum  amhiguam,  evidently  a  faulty  recollection  of  Am. 
2.98f spargere  voces  /  in  vulgum  ambiguas. 
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intelligible  only  when  it  is  compared  with  the  passage  in  the  Explamtiones 
derived  from  the  common  source.** 

The  way  Pompeius  mined  his  Servius  can  be  illustrated  from  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  participle,  a  passage  that  also  exemplifies  some  of  his  more 
peculiar  habits.  The  discussion  begins  as  follows: 

pleraque  dicit  quae  et  in  superiore  arte  memoravit/  pleraque  addit. 
participium  dictum  est  pars  orationis  ab  eo,  quod  partem  capit  nominis, 
partem  verbi,  ut  siqui  dicat  "legens"  "scribens"  "currens":  ista  par- 
ticipia  sunt,  nam  habent  haec  quae  dixi:  "legens"  habet  et  casus  et 
genera  et  tempora  et  significationes.  quod  casus  et  genera  habet, 
nominis  sunt:  nam  et  casus  nomini  accidit,  et  genus  nomini  accidit. 
quod  tempora  et  significationes  habet,  haec  duo  verbi  sunt:  nam  tempus 
verbo  accidit,  significatio  verbo  accidit.  ergo  participium  habet  a  nomine 
partes,  habet  a  verbo  partes,  ideo  dicitur  participium,  quasi  particapium. 
(256.9-17) 

The  striking  feature  of  the  paragraph  is  Pompeius's  cross-reference  to 
an  earlier  mention  of  the  participle's  accidents  (256.12,  nam  hahcnt  haec 
quae  dixi) — striking  because  Pompeius  has  previously  said  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  specific  attributes  of  the  participle  and  their  relation  to 
the  attributes  of  nouns  and  verbs.  But  Servius,  who  worked  through 
both  parts  of  IDonatus's  text,  had  earlier  reviewed  the  accidents  of  the 
participle  in  his  comments  on  the  Ars  minor.  Pompeius  here  has  simply 
taken  over  a  cross-reference  from  Servius:  compare  participium  est  quasi 
particapium:  hahet  enim  a  nomine  genera  et  casus,  a  oerbo  tempora  et  significationes, 
ab  utroque  numerum  et  figuram  et  cetera,  quae  in  superioribus  dicta  sunt  (440.17- 
19).  Thb  is  not  an  isolated  symptom;  Pompeius's  discussion  as  a  whole  is 
articulated  by  the  introductory  statement  pleraque  didt  quae  el  in  superiore 
arte  menwravii,  pleraque  addit  (256.9)  and  by  the  transitional  statement  hoc 
est  quod  legimus  etiam  in  arte  superiore.  iam  addit  alia  propria  et  uiilia  (260.39). 
And  both  the  introduction  and  the  transition  correspond  to  Servius's 
quae  in  superioribus  dicta  surU.  in  posterioribus  illud  adicil  (440.19). 

We  can  see  what  Pompeius  has  done  with  his  source  in  this  passage. 
He  starts  from  the  introduction  (256.*5ff.),  with  its  reference  back  to 
Donatus's  An;  minor,  that  he  found  in  Servius's  discussion  of  the  par- 
ticiple in  his  commentary  on  the  Ar^  maior;  and  he  offers  a  preliminary 
clarification  of  the  difference  between  the  participle  and  the  noun,  ante- 
quam  traclemus  hoc  participium,  dehes  scire  di^iretioncm  parlicipii  ipsius  a  nomine 
(256.18f.),  which  is  also  derived  from  Servius's  commentary  on  the  Ars 

11.  Explan.  520.20-26;  cf.  also  Serv.  422.34E 
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maior.^^  He  then  makes  a  new  beginning,  repeating  the  definition  of  the 
participle  (258.6-8  =  Don.  644.2-4H.;  cf.  597.5-6H  )  and  the  review  of 
its  accidents  (258.8-10),  and  discusses  the  accidents  as  they  occur  in 
Donatus  (258.12-260.38  =  Don.  644. 6-645. 3H.).  But  for  this  purpose  he 
has  turned  back  to  Servius's  commentary  on  the  Ars  minor  (416.32ff.), 
which  he  follows  until  the  transition  hoc  est  quod  legimua  etiam  in  arte 
superiore.  iam  addit  .  .  .  (260. 39f.).^^  At  this  point  he  resumes  Servius's 
commentary  on  the  Ars  maior,  which  he  uses  until  the  end  of  the 
chapter/"*  garbling  its  account  at  one  point  and  disagreeing  with  it  at 
another. Pompeius's  general  procedure,  flipping  back  and  forth  between 
different  sections  of  his  Servius,  is  especially  transparent  here,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  unusual,  and  requires  little  comment.  To  understand  the  way 
Pompeius  works,  however,  we  must  examine  his  other  peculiarities 
glimpsed  above  (particularly  his  tendency  toward  confusion)  and  the 
marks  of  independence  amid  his  general  and  profound  reliance  on  his 
main  source. 

We  can  begin  with  Pompeius's  curiously  inconstant  attitude  toward 
that  source.  As  was  noted  earlier,  Pompeius  does  not  mention  Servius 
by  name;  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  occasionally  revealing  he  is 
aware  of  his  debt.  When,  for  example,  Pompeius  is  about  to  retail  an 
easy  way  to  distinguish  the  proper  accents  of  words  (127. Iff.),  he  says,  d 
hoc  traditum  est;  he  then  goes  on  to  present  the  lesson  he  found  in  Servius. 
Similarly,  Pompeius  repeats  Servius's  doctrine  that  if  any  part  of  speech 
"ceases  to  be  what  it  is,"  it  becomes  an  adverb  (250.36£f.);^^  when  he  has 
occasion  farther  on  to  refer  to  the  same  lesson,  Pompeius  says,  legimus 
enim  talent  regulam,  omnis  pars  orationis,  cum  desierit  esse  quod  est,  nihil  est  aliud 
nisi  adverbium  (273.34f.),  where  legimus  suggests  he  was  conscious  of 

12.  See  esp.  Pomp.  256.38-258.5,  with  Serv.  441.16-21;  and  cf.  Don.  646.3- 
6H.  For  this  sort  of  preliminary  ground-clearing  in  Pompeius,  cf.  112.6fF., 

128.1 5ff. 

13.  Note  that  Pompeius  omits  discussion  of  numerus  and  figura,  which  occur 
in  Donatus  (645.9- 12H.)  only  after  the  material  (645.4-8H.)  that  provokes  his 
return  to  Servius  on  the  Ars  maior. 

14.  Cf.  Pomp.  261.1-264.15,  with  Serv.  440.19-441.15  and  441.21-27— i.e., 
all  of  Servius's  discussion  except  441.16-21,  which  hud  already  contributed  to 
Pompeius's  preliminary  remarks;  see  n.  12  above. 

15.  Disagreement:  compare  Pomp.  262.26-33  and  263.5-9  vs.  Serv.  441.4- 
10;  for  other  examples  of  Pompeius's  independence,  see  pp.  150ff.  below. 
Garbling:  compare  Pomp.  261.21-26  and  Serv.  440.27-29;  similar  instances  occur, 
e.g.,  at  Pomp,  101.27ff.  (cf.  Serv.  421.16ff.,  Exfilan.  520.27ff.,  with  Keil's  apparatus 
on  p.  102),  105.19-29  (cf.  Lxpian.  521.2lff.,  with  Don.  604.5-6H.),  231.9f.  (cf. 
Serv.  437.14f.),  286.7fiF.  (cf .  Serv.  445.8-10,  with  p.  157  beknv). 

16.  Cf .  Serv.  439.22f.  The  notion  does  not  appear  in  Donatus. 
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having  read  the  lesson  in  Servius  and  is  in  effect  citing  his  source/^  But 
Pompeius  is  far  from  consistent  in  this.  Discussing  communes  praeposiliones 
Pompeius  concludes  his  series  of  examples  for  in  with  the  remark  tarn  de 
aliis  [sc.  exemplis]  saepius  dixit  (275.28f.);  the  subject  of  dixit  here  cannot  be 
Donatus  but  must  be  Pompeius's  source.*'  A  bit  earlier,  however,  in  his 
comments  on  the  prepositions,  Pompeius  includes  the  cross-reference 
sicut . . .  diximus  (275.6).  As  in  the  passage  on  the  participle,  Pompeius 
here  refers  back  to  the  discussion  of  a  topic  he  has  nowhere  treated 
before;  like  haec  quae  dixi  (256.12),  the  clause  sffitf . . .  diximus  must  have 
been  lifted  from  his  source.  In  the  space  of  less  than  a  page,  then, 
Pompeius  wavers  between  nonsensically  reproducing  his  source  and 
consciously  referring  to  it  as  a  separate  entity.  The  example  is  not  unique. 

Elsewhere,  to  conclude  his  explanation  of  why  the  nominative  is  re- 
garded as  a  casus  even  though  cadit  cannot  accurately  be  said  of  a  noun  in 
the  nominative,  Pompeius  draws  an  analogy  with  the  positive  degree  of 
comparison,  so  regarded  even  though  the  positiims  gradus  does  not  make 
comparisons.  He  introduces  the  analogy  by  saying,  hahet  hoc  etiam  ei- 
emplum  de  gradihu^  (182. 15f.).  Once  again,  the  subject  of  the  verb  (here, 
habet)  must  be  hib  source;  the  clause  functions  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
a  debt,  like  et  hoc  traditum  est  (127.1).  But  when  he  offered  the  same 
analogy  a  bit  earlier,  he  said,  diximus  etiam  talem  rem  de  gradu  positivo 
(171. iff.) — another  cross-reference  with  no  antecedent,  which  must  have 
been  taken  over  from  his  version  of  Servius.  The  clause,  like  haec  quat 
dixi  (256.9)  and  sicut . . .  diximus  (275.6),  is  only  one  more  example  of  a 
habit  first  discerned  in  Pompeius  long  ago.  The  most  notorious  instance 
is  found  where  Pompeius  says,  sed  diximus  in  ilia  prion  parte  artis,  id  est  in 
superiorihus  (208.11f.),  a  reference  to  a  comment  on  the  Ars  minor  that  of 
course  does  not  occur  earlier  in  Pompeius's  text:  Servius  had  already 
made  the  cross-reference  (cf.  436.7,  qua  ratione  fiant,  diximus  superius)  to  a 
passage  in  his  commentary  on  the  Ars  minor  (cf .  410.32fiF.).*^ 

17.  Cf.  also  Pomp  243.23,  legimus  in  principio,  referring  to  material  provided 
at  Pomp.  T4P.T^h.  that  remedies  an  omission  for  which  Donatus  is  criticized 
(Pompeius  cannot  therefore  refer  to  what  was  read  in  Donatus);  Pomp.  274.4f., 
nam  l^mus  praeposiHenem  adverhio  non  iungi,  referring  to  the  lesson  presented  at 
Pomp.  255. 6ff. 

18.  Cf.  Serv.  443.9f.:  "in"  autem  et  "sub"  qua  nUione  servanlur,  in  superiore  arte 

tractatum  est. 

19.  See  Keil,  GL  5.90;  Jeep,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Lehre  44;  Schindel,  higurenlehren 
21;  Holtz,  Domt  237  n.  45.  For  such  confusions,  see  also  Pomp.  135.36,  d  turn 
saepius  hoc  tradammus,  with  Serv.  4l6.19ff.;  Pomp.  227.4,  diximus  etiam  in  prindpio, 
with  Serv.  413.35-38.  A  similar  borrowing  may  explain  the  inconsequence  of 
Pomp.  199.  lOf.,  dixi  hoc  saepius:  multi  dicunt,  utrum  "lac"  dicamus  an  "lad"  (contrast 
Pomp.  165.15);  cf.  also  the  appendix  to  Part  II  no.  125. 
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At  times,  then,  Pompeius  seems  to  remember  that  he  is  drawing  on 
the  commentary  open  before  him,  referring  to  its  doctrine  impersonally 
Uradtfum  est)  or  to  its  author  in  the  third  person  singular  {dixit,  habet).  At 
other  times,  perhaps  more  frequently,  that  awareness  seems  completely 
submerged — he  simply  borrows  his  source's  references,  apt  or  not.  The 
vagueness  makes  itself  felt  in  another,  more  unsettling  form:  Pompeius's 
inconsistent  discrimination  between  Donatus  and  Servius,  the  text  on 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  commenting  and  the  commentary  he  is  using 
as  his  source.  In  this  respect,  his  use  of  dixit  and  habet  is  a  disturbing  sign. 
Although  one  might  naturally  expect  that  the  subject  of  those  verbs  is 
Donatus,  whose  text  he  is  ostensibly  reviewing,  sometimes  such  state- 
ments can  only  refier  to  Servius,  and  much  more  often  the  subject  remains 
ambiguous.''* 

Pompeius  is  capable  of  drawing  the  distinction.  When  he  says,  for 
example,  Donahis  ait,  "quinque  sw^  admhia,  quae  turn  dehmus  iungere  nisi 
posiHuo  tat^um,  'Uim'  'magis*  'maxinu'  'minus*  d  'minime/" , .  .cf  ndiHu  esf 
rah*0  nan  a  DontUo,  sed  ah  aliis,  quart  mm  iungurUur  isfA  adoerbia  companUivo  et 
superlaiivo,  sed  ianhtm  positivo  (156.1-8),  the  former  reference  must  look 
back  to  the  text  of  Donatus/*  and  the  latter  statement — despite  the 
generalizing  ah  aliis — is  clearly  Pompeius's  way  of  referring  to  Servius.^^ 
But  Pompeius  attaches  little  significance  to  the  distinction,  or  at  least  he 
is  concerned  to  maintain  it  only  flickeringly.  At  one  point  Pompeius 
assures  his  reader,  hoc  quod  dicU  tenendum  nobis  fideliter:  omnis  pars  orationis, 
cum  desierii  esse  quod  est,  adverbium  est  (250.36f.).  Although  it  becomes  plain 
farther  on  in  the  paragraph  that  Pompeius  is  in  general  dealing  with  a 
Donatan  doctrine  (cf.  643.4-8H.),  the  specific  lesson  introduced  by  hoc 
quod  dicit  corresponds  to  nothing  in  Donatus;  it  is  the  formulation  of 
Servius.^'  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  same  paragraph  Pompeius  reports,  "sed 
plane,  "  ait,  "in  his  rebus  aliqua  disccrnimus  accentu,  sensu  aliqua"  (251.33-34), 
referring  to  Donatus 's  horum  quaedam  aaentu  discernimus,  quaedam  sensu 
(643.7-8H.).  In  this  instance  we  can  follow  the  shift  that  occurs  in  the 
space  of  less  than  a  page  from  dicit  to  ait,  from  Servius  to  Donatus. 

Whether  Pompeius  himself  was  aware  of  the  shift  is  much  more 
difficult  to  determine;  the  distinction  is  effaced  often  enough  to  indicate 
he  was  not.  For  example,  when  introducing  his  discussion  of  adverbs 
ending  in     and  'I,  Pompeius  remarks,  tractat  de  dmbus  regulis  optime . . . 

20.  Cf.  Keil,  GL  5.9lf. 

21  Don.  618.14- 15H.,  of  which  Pompeius's  text  is  an  accurate  paraplirase; 

see  below  at  n.  26. 

22.  So  Serv.  4dl.l5fF.,  giving  the  explanation  reproduced  by  Pompeius, 
beginning  ea  sdUcd  nUione,  quoniam. . . . 

23.  Cf .  Serv.  439.22f.,  and  above  at  n.  16. 
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ft  uit  sk,  "omnia  athtrbiu  'e'  terminaia  produLuntur,  omnia  penitui  .  .  .  t'Xit'ptis 
tribus  regulis"  (244.21-26).  The  statement  after  ait  sic  corresponds  in  sub- 
stance to  Donatus:  admhia  qtm  in  "e"  exeurU  prodm  dthetU  praeter  ilia  quae 
aui . .  .aut , .  ,aut , . .  (640.12-14H.).  But  in  form  it  much  more  closely 
resemUes— and  must  surely  refer  directly  to — the  formulation  in  Servius, 
omnia  aioerhia  "e"  terminaia  in  positiuo  semper  proiucuniur . . .  excepHs  tribus 
regulis  eorum  adoerhiorum  quae  aui . .  ,vel . .  .vel . . .  (4d8.22£F.).  This  example 
in  efiFect  shows  Pompeius  commenting  on  the  commentary,  and  the 
examples  could  easily  be  multiplied.^ 

Such  confusions  may  tell  us  something  not  only  about  Pompeius's 
work  habits  but  about  his  resources  as  well.  Even  the  most  careless  of 
men  would  not  blend  Ars  and  source  commentary  so  frequently  if  he 
were  constantly  reminded  of  the  distinction  as  he  turned  from  the  text 
of  Donatus  spread  open  before  him  to  his  copy  of  Servius.  But  the 
confusion  would  be  readily  explained  if  Pompeius  did  not  have  separate 
copies  of  the  two  works.  One  is  tempted  to  suggest,  therefore,  that 
Pompeius  was  not  reading  Donatus  independently  but  was  working 
directly  from  a  version  of  Servius  that  like  Cledonius's  commentary  had 
lemmata  from  Donatus's  text. 

The  instances  where  Pompeius's  text  coincides  with  Donatus  against 
Servius  seem  to  guarantee  that  he  had  at  least  lemmata  before  him.** 
But  there  is  much  evidence  that  Pompeius  was  not  following  Donatus 
line  by  line,  hanging  on  every  word.  He  can,  for  example,  be  hair- 
raisingly  inexact,  even  when  he  clearly  has  Donatus  in  mind,  especially 
in  his  tendency  to  paraphrase  instead  of  quoting.'^  This  habit  is  harmless 
when  the  paraphrase  is  tolerably  accurate.  Less  innocuous,  however,  and 

24.  For  clear  instances  of  this  sort  of  confusion,  see  Pomp.  103.22-24,  with 
Serv,  421.26-28  vs.  Don.  604.1-2H.;  Pomp.  135.8ff.,  with  Serv.  436.25f.  vs.  Don. 
631.12-632.1H.;  Pomp.  219.10f.,  with  Serv.  412.29ff.  and  Eiplan.  505.15ff.  vs. 
Don.  633.6-7H.;  Pomp.  232.16-17,  with  Serv.  437.23f.  vs.  Don.  636.8-9H.  (re- 
marked by  Holtz,  Donai  237  n.  43);  Pomp.  241.11-12,  with  Serv.  415.7-8  and 
438.7  vs.  Don.  640.2-3H.;  Pomp.  274.17-19,  with  Serv.  442.23-25.  Probable  or 
possible  instances  also  occur  at  Pomp.  <38.21,  with  Explan.  519.11  f.  vs.  Don. 
605.5-6H.;  Pomp.  189.35-37  (contrast  Don.  626.19-627.6H.);  Pomp.  225. 16f., 
dicU,  correcting  Donatus;  Pomp.  278.24ff.  (contrast  Don.  651.9-lOH.);  Pomp. 
298.10f.  (see  Schindel,  Bgurenlehren  25  n.  42). 

25.  E.g.,  Pomp.  281. 9f.,  on  the  definition  of  the  interjection,  with  Don. 
602. 2H.  and  b52.5  6H.  vs.  Serv.  420. 19f.  and  443.19f.;  Pomp.  269.22tf.,  on  the 
irregular  use  of  conjunctions,  with  Don.  648.1-2H.  vs.  Serv.  441.30. 

26.  Cf.  above  at  n.  21;  and  for  this  feature  of  Pompeius's  text  in  general,  see 
Keil,  GL  5.91  and,  e.g..  Pomp.  164.13ff.  vs.  Don.  621.7-9H.;  Pomp.  170.2flF. 
vs.  Don.  624.5  and  10-llH.;  Pomp.  188.28ff.  vs.  Don.  626.5-7H.;  Pomp.  177.20f. 
vs.  Don.  623.6H.;  Pomp.  186.34ff.  vs.  Don.  625. lOH.;  Pomp.  240.3-5  vs. 
Don.  639.8- lOH.;  Pomp.  279.14ff.  vs.  Don.  651.11-12H.;  Pomp.  288.6-8  vs. 
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perhaps  more  revealing,  are  the  places  where  Pompeius  offers  an  inac- 
curate, Interpretive  version  of  Donatus's  words  and  then  criticizes  Dona- 
tus  on  the  basis  of  the  inaccurate  interpretation.  Thus  in  his  chapter  on 
the  pronoun  Donatus  observed,  sunt  alia  demonstrativa,  quae  rem  praesentem 
noiant,  ut  "hie"  "hatx"  "hoc"  (629.12-13H.),  and  went  on  to  add,  sunt  alia 
magis  demonstrativa,  ut  "eccum"  "ellum"  "ellam"  (630.1-2H.).  The  corre- 
sponding passage  in  Pc^mpeius  reads,  sunt  aliqua  pronomina  quae  rem  prae- 
sentem significant,  ut  diximus  |=  203.10ff.],  "hie"  "haec"  "hoc."  sunt  aliqua 
quae  magis  significant  (205.25-26).  Pompeius  then  continues,  hoc  quid  sit 
nescio.  omnis  res  aut  praesens  est  aut  non  est  praesens:  "magis  praesens"  quid  sit 
nescio  (205.26-28).  The  absurdity  of  magis  praesens  that  troubled  Pompeius 
does  not  of  course  appear  in  Donatus's  text;  it  is  a  careless  combination — 
based,  moreover,  not  on  Donatiis's  ipsissima  verba  but  on  the  version  of 
Donatus  that  Pompeius  transmits:  rem  praesentem  significant  blended  with 
magis  significant,  so  that  the  latter  is  taken  to  mean  rem  magis  praesentem 
significant^^ 

Whether  Pompeius  would  have  stumbled  here  if  he  had  been  reading 
the  text  of  Donatus  is  difficult  to  say.  But  the  error  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  confusions  and  impredsions  in  other  passages  where  Pompeius 
was  obviously  commenting  on  Donatus  only  through  Servius.  For  ex- 
ample, semper  Donatus  "clam"  conputai  inter  ablativas  praepositiones:  et  in  alia 
parte  artis  [=  Ars  min.  601.1,  3H.]  hoc  fecit,  et  hie  [=  Ars  mai.  649.17, 19H.J 
fecit  hoc. . .  .falsum  est,  sed  est  utriusque  casus  (274.33ff.).  The  criticism  has 
been  taken  over  directly  from  Servius  (cf.  419.25-27),  as  has  a  cross- 
reference  farther  on  in  the  discussion  that  cannot  be  Pompeius 's.'* 
Pompeius  has  not  noticed  that  Servius  missed  a  statement  by  Donatus, 
"clam"  praepositio  casibus  servit  amhohus  (650.2-3H.),  which  undercuts  the 
criticism  (contrast  Pompeius's  semper  Donatus,  evidently  a  case  of  second- 
hand confidence).  Or,  omne  verhum  aut  agere  aliquid  aut  pati  significat  (213.21). 
The  statement  corresponds  to  the  second  half  of  Donatus's  definition  of 
the  verb,  aut  agere  aliquid  aut  pati  aut  neutrum  significans  (632.5-6H.),  except 
that  it  omits  aut  neutrum  —  no  doubt  because  Servius  had  already  rejected 
that  part  of  Donatus's  delinition.^'^  But  Pompeius  betrays  no  knowledge 
that  he  is  departing  from  Donatus  and  commenting  on  an  improved 
version.  In  such  places  (and  again  the  examples  could  be  multiplied)  it  is 


Don.  655.1 -2H.;  Pomp.  292.8-11  vs.  Don.  658.1-2H.;  Pomp.  302.3-4  vs.  Don. 
664.9-lOH.  (but  cf.  also  Schindcl,  figurenlehren  32  n.  75). 

27.  For  another  criticism  based  on  an  inaccurate  paraphrase,  see  Pomp. 
117.29-118.28,  with  reference  to  Don.  b06.11-12H.,  and  cf.  Serv.  424.21-28. 

28.  Pomp.  275.6f.:  sicut  in  Ulis  di^dmus.  See  p.  144  above. 

29.  Cf.  Expkn.  503.6£F.,  with  Serv.  413.35ff.,  Expbm.  Pomp.  227.3ff. 
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difficult  to  believe  Pompeius  was  consulting  the  full  text  of  Donatus 
directly,  independent  of  his  source.'^ 

There  is  little  question,  then,  that  Pompeius  was  hugely  indebted  to 
Servius  for  much  of  the  substance  of  his  commentary;  and  the  preceding 
paragraphs  argue  that  Pontius  more  than  occasionally  misunderstood 
or  poorly  presented  or  ill  digested  that  substance.''  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  conclude  that  Pompeius  was  merely  reproducing  Servius, 
that  he  did  not  use  other  sources,  or  that  he  brought  nothing  of  his  own 
to  the  work.  Eclecticism  is  characteristic  of  the  late-antique  grammarians: 
heirs  to  a  long  tradition,  they  could  draw  on  large  resource-,  uiapting  to 
their  own  purposes  the  variations  they  found  in  one  branch  of  the 
tradition  or  another.  For  the  individual  grammarian,  the  question  was 
not  whether  he  would  help  himself  to  this  varied  heritage,  but  how 
much,  and  how;  depending  largely  on  circumstances  and  inclinations,  the 
answer  could  differ  considerably  from  one  man  to  the  next. 

For  example,  we  have  noted  that  Donatus  drew  on  a  fairly  small 
number  of  sources  for  his  Ars  and  attempted  to  weave  them  seamlessly 
together.  Diomedes,  in  contrast,  had  very  different  intentions  and 
methods:  expansive  where  Donatus  is  terse,  Diomedeb  wished  to  produce 
a  wide-ranging  collection  of  excerpts  from  earlier  works  in  order  to 
display  to  its  best  advantage  the  tradition  that  (he  said)  "the  brilliance  of 
human  talent  has  brought  to  a  state  of  high  polish"  (GL  1.299.3).  Where 
Donatus  had  tried  to  achieve  a  tight  weave,  Diomedes  created  from  his 
excerpts  a  mosaic,  in  which  the  junctures  between  the  individual  pieces 
remain  visible  while  the  pieces  combine  to  form  a  coherent  pattern.  He 
plainly  exerted  himself  in  hunting  out  the  byways  of  the  tradition,  so 
that,  for  example,  his  long  treatment  of  verbal  coniugaHo  (1.346.30-388.9) 
can  be  seen  to  derive  from  at  least  five  different  major  sources  and 
an  indeterminate  number  of  lesser  works.  Whether  because  of  his 
own  inertia  or  (at  least  equally  possible)  because  of  limited  resources, 

30.  Compare  esp.  Pomp.  217.28-219.4,  a  vindication  of  the  ^erundi  modus, 
after  Servius  (cf.  Serv.  412.18-26  and  Expkn.  504.30-505.2;  Donatus  ignored 

this  modus);  Pomp.  293.14ff.,  on  three  kinds  of  cacenphata  (cf.  Serv.  447.16f.; 
Donatus  had  recognized  only  two,  658.11-12H.);  Pomp.  298.32ff.,  a  double  de- 
parture from  Donatus's  comments  on  antithesis  (663. IH.;  Pompeius  gives  no  hint 
that  he  is  aware  of  any  suth  departure).  See  also  Pomp.  100.5f.,  with  Lxplan. 
519.29f.;  Pomp.  200.5-7,  with  Keil,  GL  5.91  and  his  app,  ait.  on  p.  200;  Pomp. 
164.28-165.18,  where  Pompeius  cannot  be  fdknving  Uie  order  or  substance  of 
I>onatus's  text 

31.  Note  that  Pompeius  sometimes  ignores  in  his  own  usage  the  regulae  he 
transmits:  e.g.,  contrast  157.20ff.,  Pompeius's  strictures  on  the  proper  use  of 
cases  with  the  comparative  degree  (after  Servius:  cf.  Serv.  407.28f.;  ExpUm. 
4P2.llff.),  with  his  phrasing  at  110.18  [regula]  mdwr  ab  aiiHqua  (similarly  Pomp. 
127.6, 10;  148.2, 5;  151.28;  155.5f .;  280.15f.). 
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Pompeius  does  not  show  anything  like  the  eclecticism  of  a  Diomedes.^' 
But  that  characteristic  is  nonetheless  discernible  in  his  work. 

So,  for  example,  Ulrich  Schindel  has  demonstrated  that  Pompeius 
exploited  Donatus's  commentaries  on  Vergil  and  Terence  in  order  to 
supplement  the  literary  examples  with  which  he  corroborated  various 
lessons."  He  used  still  other  sources  to  expand  or  refine  the  lessons, 
most  obviously  in  the  case  of  Astyagius.'"*  Pompeius  cites  this  otherwise 
unknown  authority  twice.  On  the  first  occasion,  he  provides  an  expanded 
argument  to  demonstrate  that  the  first-person-singular  pronoun  does 
not  possess  a  vocative.'^  The  second  citation  shows  that  Astyagius  like 
Pompeius  must  have  been  active  after  Servius  and  must  have  been 
influenced  by  him.'* 

More  tentatively,  we  can  point  to  a  deficiency  of  Servius  that  Pompeius 
criticized  and  remedied  in  a  matter  of  prosody:  et  nu$qmm  voltterunt  hoc 
dicere  isH  qui  insHluerunI  ariem,  quart  quaHuor  hrtpes  pro  dwius  Umgis  ponatUur, 
kgimus  tamen  in  anHquis,  quae  sit  ratio  (119.32fF.).  Pompeius  does  not  make 
plain  just  what  distinction  he  has  in  mind  in  the  antithesis  isH  qui 
insHtueruni  arim  versus  in  anHquis?^  But  with  the  former  phrase,  "those 
who  have  drawn  up  the  ars"  he  appears  to  be  referring  to  his  source 
commentary:  for  when  he  goes  on  to  unveil  the  ratio  he  has  found, 
Pompeius  applies  that  explanation  to  the  same  examples  (except  one) 
that  had  already  been  noted,  without  explanation,  by  Servius  (425  17- 
19).  A  similar  supplement  seems  to  occur,  with  less  fanfare,  at  197.24ff.: 
here  Pompeius  announces  eight  modi  of  analogy  and  proceeds  to  review 
them  as  they  occur  in  Servius  (cf.  435.1 6ff.);  but  Pompeius  ultimately 
includes  a  ninth  modus  (cf.  197.28-29,  198.14-15),  not  found  in  ServiuS 
and  presumably  imported  from  another  source.^^ 

32.  For  Pompeius's  dependence  on  Servius  for  his  knowledge  of  much  of  the 
pre-Donatan  scholarship,  see  above  at  n.  9.  For  Diomedes,  see  Part  II  no.  47.  For 
brief  accounts  of  his  method,  see  Jeep,  Zur  Geschichle  der  Lihre  59f.,  and  '7etzige 
Gestalt"  408f.;  Barwick,  Remmius  llf. 

33.  Schindel,  Figuretilehren  29£f.,  lOlff.,  esp.  113f. 

34.  See  Part  II  no.  189. 

33.  Pomp.  209.3ff.  The  vocative  was  already  denied  to  ego  by  Servius  (cf. 
436.7),  whom  Astyagius  here  supplements. 

36.  Pomp.  211.5fif.  Pompeius  quotes  Astyagius's  definition  of  the  pronoun — 
precisely  the  same  definition,  illustrated  by  the  same  example,  that  Pompeius 
himself  elsewhere  reproduces  from  Servius:  cf.  Pomp.  96.32f.  and  199.26,  with 
Serv.  409.35f .,  Exptan.  488.18f.  and  499.12. 

37.  With  the  latter  phrase,  cf.  Pomp.  141.12,  habes  in  antiquis  artihus;  Pomp. 
150.34,  ita  definierunl  antiqui;  Pomp.  151.14,  habes  hoc  in  aiUiquo  tractatu. 

38.  Note  also  Pomp.  284.30-285.9,  Pompeius's  comments  on  the  form  of 
barbarism  that  occurs  pronuntiatu,  which  differ  both  from  the  meaning  of  Don. 
653.5-7H.  and  from  the  doctrine  of  Serv.  444.13-14. 
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At  Other  times  Pompeius  seems  to  furnish  differences  in  judgment  or 
extensions  of  a  lesson  that  may  be  all  his  own.  Some  of  these  are  little 
more  than  departures  in  minor  details.^'  In  other  places,  however,  more 
substantive  issues  are  involved.  At  214.33ff.  Pompeius  comes  to  accept 
the  promissivus  modus  as  an  authentic  part  of  the  verbal  system,  although 
Donatus  had  rejected  it  out  of  hand  (632.10H.)  and  Servius  had  appar- 
ently left  the  question  open,  merely  noting  the  aiguments  on  both  sides.^ 
Pompeius  similarly  stakes  out  a  position  independent  of  Servius  at 
273.25£E.,  when  he  confronts  the  problem  of  usque  in  the  Vergilian  phrase 
ad  usque  columnas  Oden.  11.262).  Pompeius  first  applies  the  rule  (273.25) 
that  a  preposition  cannot  be  joined  with  a  preposition,  in  order  to  show 
that  usque  here  cannot  be  a  preposition.  Then,  recalling  the  principle  that 
if  any  part  of  speech  "ceases  to  be  what  it  is,  "  it  becomes  an  adverb/'  he 
shows  that  this  in  turn  is  in  conflict  with  the  rule  (274.4-5;  cf.  255. 6ff.) 
that  a  preposition  (here,  ad)  cannot  be  joined  with  an  adverb.  He  therefore 
concludes  that  since  the  rules  are  in  conflict,  usque  can  be  regarded  as 
either  an  adverb  or  a  preposition: 

ob  hanc  causam,  quoniam  nec  iUud  nec  iUud  verum  est,  utrumque 
acdpitur.  habemus  enim  hoc  in  iure:  in  plerisque  regulis,  uhi  neque  ilia 
firmissima  est  neque  ilia  firmissima  est,  utrique  consentimus.  quoniam 
nec  illud  firmissimum  est  nec  illud  firmissimum  est,  ita  fit  ut  def  endatur 
utraque  pars.  (274.9-14) 

Although  Pompeius  knew  Servius's  discussion  of  this  problem,^  the  last 
rule  of  thumb  has  no  counterpart  here  or  elsewhere  in  Servius,  who 
takes  a  different  position  on  the  matter.^'  Moreover,  Pompeius  applies 
that  same  rule  of  thumb  at  one  other  point  in  the  commentary,  where 
again  he  appears  to  be  independent  of  Servius.^ 

39.  E.g.,  Pomp.  288.28-35  vs.  Serv.  445.36-446.2  (with  Schindei,  figurenlehren 
22),  on  the  origins  of  the  term  soloecismus;  Pomp.  269.22ff.  vs.  Serv.  441.30f.,  a 
license  granted  by  Servius  but  emphatically  denied  by  Pompeius. 

40.  Cf.  Serv.  412.6-12;  Explan.  503.30-504.3.  Note  that  one  of  Pompeius's 
arguments  (215.10-17)  shows  no  trace  in  the  surviving  versions  of  Servius's 
commentary  and  may  be  Pompeius's  invention. 

41.  Pomp.  273. 34f.,  legimus  enim  talem  regulam,  referring  to  l^omp.  250.36£f. 
Cf.  pp.  143ff.  above. 

42.  Cf.  Pomp.  274.17-19,  with  Serv.  442.23-25. 

43.  See  Serv.  419.16-21  and  442.15-25,  denying  that  usque  can  be  an  adverb 
and  identifying  it  as  a  praeposiiio  novo  modo  sibi  aliam  [coniungens]  praeposilionem . 

44.  See  Pomp.  166. 6ff.,  on  the  accusative  forms  duolduos,  ambolamhoa.  Neither 
the  extant  version  of  Servius  nor  Explan.  contributes  anything  on  this  point,  and 
Servius  is  silent  on  the  morphology  of  duo{fi)  and  amh&d)  in  his  commentary  on 
Vergil;  contrast  DServ.  at  Bel.  5.68  and  6.18,  and  at  Am.  12.342  (on  this  form  of 
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Pompeius's  independent  forays  are  not  all  equally  successful.  When 
discussing  how  the  doubling  of  medial  consonantal  -i-  can  lengthen  the 
preceding  syllable  in  a  word  such  as  Troi{i)a,^^  Pompeius  cites  arma  virum 
tabulasque  et  Troia  gaza  per  umias  (Aen.  1.119).  He  appears  to  have  chosen 
the  example  himself;  he  also  appears  to  be  unaware  that  Troia  in  that 
verse  cannot  possibly  be  scanned  to  support  his  point. Pompeius  stum- 
bles similarly  elsewhere/^  And  in  at  least  one  place/  we  can  watch  as 
Pompeius's  self-sufficiency  rebounds  to  leave  him  noticeably  discomfited. 

When  taking  up  the  topic  of  barbarism  {2&3.37H.),  Pompeius  draws  a 
traditional  distinction,  noting  that  what  would  be  a  barbarism  in  prose  is 
regarded  as  a  metaplasm  in  poetry.^  But  Pompeius  goes  on  to  add,  sed 
pUrumque  conHngU  ui  etiam  in  versihus  dettrekendamus  harbarismos  (283.37f.), 
explaining  that  if  a  barbarism  in  verse  is  not  justified  by  the  demands  of 
meter,  it  is  a  barbarism  no  less  than  in  prose  and  cannot  be  passed  off  as 
a  metaplasm  (254.3ff.).^  Pompeius  here  is  extending  the  doctrine  of 
barbarism  in  the  direction  of  greater  strictness;  he  goes  on  to  make  the 
analogous  claim  when  he  comes  to  the  section  on  solecism  (289.2-6), 
insisting  that  a  solecism  remains  such  in  verse  and  cannot  be  excused  as 
a  figura  if  it  is  not  justified  metri  necessitate.  The  unusual  stringency  of 
Pompeius's  teaching  in  both  places  is  owed  to  no  one  else — certainly  not 
to  Servius*** — and  it  causes  Pompeius  difficulty  when  he  encounters  the 
different  doctrine  of  solecism  that  Servius  transmitted  from  the  eider 
Pliny; 

Plinius  sic  dicit,  "quando  sit  soloecismus,  quando  sit  schema  [=  figura, 
"figure"],  sola  intellegentia  discernit.''  noli  te  referre  ad  illud,  quod 


the  Servian  commentary,  see  Chap.  5,  n.  2).  Cf.  also  bekiw  at  n.  66:  Pomp. 
136.18ff.  vs.  Serv.  428.26-31. 

45.  Pomp.  105.37  106  3  Pompeius,  like  Servius  (cf.  422.6, 423.28£f.),  believed 

that  the  -o-  was  short  by  nature. 

4t>.  The  example  does  not  occur  in  the  corresponding  passages  of  Servius 
and  Explan.;  Servius  gives  a  different,  if  equally  false,  explanation  of  the  scansion 
of  Aen.  1.119  in  his  commentary  ad  loc. 

47.  E.g.,  Pomp.  158.16,  an  inept  and  apparently  independent  citation  of  Aen. 
1.343:  cf.  Serv.  407.32,  431.25;  Explan.  492.2f.  Or  Pomp.  210.16ff.,  where 
Pompeius  adduces  Exl.  3.1,  die  mihi,  Damoeta,  cuium  pecus,  to  illustrate  the  supposed 
genitive  forms  cuitt  and  euiim;  the  example  does  not  appear  in  Serv.  or  Exptof., 
and  Servius's  Vergilian  commentary  ad  loc.  gives  the  correct  explanation. 

48.  Cf.  Don.  653.2-3H.,  Serv.  444.8-11. 

49.  Cf.  Pomp.  284.13ff.,  the  examples  Catilinna  vs.  Catilma. 

50.  The  statement  concerning  barbarism  might  be  thought  a  case  of  Pom- 
peius's making  exf^dt  what  was  implied  by  Servius;  see  Serv.  444.8-11,  with 
447.22f.  =  Pomp.  296.4f.  But  the  extension  to  solecism,  which  corresponds  to 
nothing  in  Servius  and  is  inconsistent  with,  e.g.,  Serv.  447.22f.,  is  certainly 
Pompeius's. 
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diximus  de  metaplasmis.  nam  [et]'^  in  soloedsmo  hoc  quaeritur,  utnim 
sdens  hoc  fecerit  an  nesciens:  si  sdens  fecerit,  erit  schema;  si  nesdens 
fecerit,  erit  soloecismus.  (292.13-17  =  Serv.  447.5-10  =  Plin.  frg.  125 
della  Casa) 

Confronted  with  Pliny's  claim,  Pompeius  begins  to  thrash  ahout,  advert- 
ing to  his  doctrine  de  metaplasmis  but  insisting  it  does  not  apply  in 
5o/MCfsm0— seeming  to  ignore  the  (act  that  he  had  himself  extended  the 
same  doctrine  to  solecisms  a  few  pages  earlier.  The  reason  for  Pompeius's 
uneasiness  is  clear.  In  order  to  extend  that  doctrine  to  solecism,  Pompeius 
now  realizes,  he  must  be  prepared — as  he  is  not — explicitly  to  convict 
Vergil  of  solecism: 

in  hoc  loco  quid  dicimus?  "pars  in  frusta  secant"^^  et  "pars  in  frusta 
secat":  et  ita  et  it<i  stat  versus,  unde  apparet  quoniam  adfectavit 
novitatem.'^'  nefas  est  autem  de  isto  tanto  viro  credere  per  inperitiam 
hoc  fecisse,  non  per  scientiam  adfectasse  novitatem.  (292.20-23) 

According  to  Pompeius's  earlier  lesson,  Vergil's  coupling  of  a  singular 
subject  with  a  plural  verb  should  be  judged  a  solecism  in  this  line,  since  it 
plainly  cannot  be  justified  mtiri  nece$silah:  ei  ita  et  ita  stat  versus.  But 
Pompeius  recoils — nefas  est — and  in  excusing  Vergil  must  swallow  his 
own  inconsistency.  The  disgruntled  note  on  which  he  ends  the  discussion 
shows  that  he  is  conscious  of  doing  so,  and  not  entirely  pleased: 

hoc  [=  the  restatement  of  Pliny's  formulation,  292.23-27]  quidem  dixit 

[sc.  PliniusJ.  tamen  quivis  potest  facere  soloecismum  et  dicere  "figuram 
feci,"  si  noluerit  rationem  reddere.  nihil  est  hoc,  licentia  est  prava. 
(292.27-29) 

Pompeius's  piety  before  Vergil  may  overcome  the  logic  of  his  rule,  but 

he  is  not  willing  to  let  go  of  the  rule  gracefully. 

These  displays  of  independence,  if  they  do  not  uniformly  increase  our 
regard  for  Pompeius  as  a  scholar,  should  nonetheless  soften  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  a  simple  plagiarist.  They  scarcely  touch  at  all,  however, 
on  what  is  distinctly  Pompeius,  the  tone  and  style  of  the  text.  More  than 
any  other  Latin  grammatical  work,  the  commentary  allows  us  to  hear  a 

51.  Although  printed  by  Keil,  et  here  cannot  be  correct. 

52.  Aen.  1.212,  from  Servius;  cf.  Serv.  447.11,  with  446.37f.  -  Pomp.  291.20; 
and  Serv.  448.2f .  On  this  stodc  example,  see  also  Chap.  5  n.  77. 

53.  Cf.  Serv.  447.8:  nomtaiis  cupidL 
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living,  idiosyncratic  voice.**  To  that  voice  and  its  nuances  we  can  now 
turn  our  attention. 

The  most  conspicuous  characteristic,  perhaps  already  revealed  in  some 
of  the  excerpts  above,  is  Pompeius's  prolixity.  Pompeius  evidently  be- 
lieved that  he  had  not  made  his  point  unless  he  had  made  it  at  least 
twice.  He  repeats  himself  launching  a  piece  of  instruction;  he  repeats 
himself  referring  to  scholars;  he  repeats  himself  registering  approval.  So 
in  his  pleasure  that  the  pronoun  stands  second  in  the  order  of  the  parts 
of  speech— hoc  bene  secundum  est.  bene  secunda  est  isia  pttrHcuk  (97.3-4)— he 
sounds  uncannily  like  a  distant  ancestor  of  Pobnius:  'That's  good. 
'Mobbled  queen'  is  good.'''^  Above  all  he  repeats  himself  to  make  certain 
the  abstract  principle  he  is  stating  does  not  merely  receive  the  necessary 
stress  but  is  given  specific  application  through  an  example:  a  typical 
passage  will  find  him  first  stating  the  rule  twice,  once  with  direct  ref- 
erence to  his  audience  and  himself  (hi  hoc  scire  dehes;  conpu^amus)  and  again 
vinth  reference  to  the  world  at  large  {quisquis  imU),  then  repeating  the 
rule  twice  more  with  a  specific  example,  as  he  responds  to  an  imagined 
request  from  his  audience  {quando  diets  mihi . . .  ).^^ 

Often  the  examples  are  vivid  and  seem  to  bubble  up  spontaneously,  to 
reveal  now  a  taste  for  the  amenities  {bene  olebant  in  hospitio  mat  nsae),^' 
now  a  touch  of  the  macabre:  when  he  wants  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
totus,  he  says,  "What's  this  that  I've  said?  Pay  attention.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, 'The  whole  man  was  eaten  up  by  a  bear':  look  now,  what  does  it 
mean?  The  whole  man  all  at  once,  so  that  nothing  was  left.  'The  whole 
man  was  eaten  up,'  that  is,  his  hands,  feet,  back,  everything"  (204.11- 
14).  In  like  fashion  l^ompcius  tosses  off  allusions  to  simple  features  of 
contemporary  life  as  he  flows  along.  He  expects  his  audience  to  regard 
"Caudcntius"  as  a  typical  slave  name  or  to  recognize  that  hirrus  was  a 
corrupt  noun  in  the  communis  sermo.^^  When  he  comes  to  the  treatment 
of  proper  names  in  the  Ars,  he  passes  along  the  traditional  distinction 
between  nomen  and  cognomen — then  in  the  same  breath  acknowledges 

54.  Cf.  HoltZ,  'Tradition"  50,  Donat  236f. 

55.  Cf.,  e  g  ,  Pomp  182  30  32,  184.12-15,  227.23-25,  249.13-19;  examples 
could  be  gathered  from  any  page. 

56.  See,  e.g..  Pomp.  112.6-15,  his  instructions  for  distinguishing  the  length 
of  syllableB;  and  contrast  the  parallel  passage  at  Serv.  423.14-15. 

57.  Pomp.  102.8,  prompted  by  the  single  word  rosa,  which  appears  to  have 
stood  as  the  example  in  Servius:  cf.  Serv.  428. 18f.;  Explan.  520. 30f. 

58.  Slave  name:  Pomp.  141. 13f.,  142.16;  cf.  the  remarks  of  Schmdel,  Figuren- 
Ishren  29f.,  on  die  distinctively  African  names  "Aventius"  and  "Amantius"  used 
in  an  example  at  Pomp.  286.7-9.  Nomen  corruptum:  Pomp.  178.30-33,  referring  to 
birrus  as  a  corruption  of  burrus,  JtDppdg;  cf.  Pompeius's  use  of  the  word  as  a 
proper  name  at  210.11,  Birrus  (=  Burrus,  Iluppdg  cf.  ILL  2.2252.3 IfiF.). 
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that  the  old  system  of  nomenclature  has  passed  out  of  use:  "We  can't 
nowadays  say,  'What  is  your  cognomen?'  We'd  get  laughed  at  if  we  did" 
(140.35-141.3).  Similarly,  he  breaks  o£F  a  discussion  of  nouns  that  occur 
only  in  the  plural  to  pursue  a  tangent — a  quaesHo  concerning  the  mor- 
phology of  Pascha — in  a  way  that  suggests  the  matter  was  of  some 
personal  interest: 

idcirco  etiam  debemus  hoc  animadvcrtere,  quod  aliquis  obiecit.  quacre- 
batur  "Pascha"  cuius  est  numeri.  dies  festus  est:  omnia  nomina  dicrum 
festorum  numeri  sunt  tantum  pluralis,  "V^ulcanalia,"  "Compitalia." 
dicebat  ille  qui  obiciebat  etiam  hoc  numeri  esse  tantum  pluralis.  sed 
sunt  causae  quae  repugnant:  primo,  quod.  .  .  .  deinde. .  .  .  unde  constat 
non  esse  numeri  pluralis.  (177. 3ff.) 

This  is  the  only  indication  in  the  work  that  Pompeius  was  a  Christian  (as 
we  should  anyway  expect),  and  it  is  probably  fair  to  infer  that  he  himself 
had  been  nettled  by  ille  qui  ohiciebaL  The  passage  suggests  a  vignette 
from  the  life  of  Pompeius's  African  town,  a  group  of  local  learned  men 
in  conversation,  perhaps,  falling  into  debate  over  a  matter  of  grammatical 
detail:  quaerebatur  ...  A  reminder  of  the  time  that  Gellius  and  his  mentors 
spent  pondering  the  sense  of  nani  in  the  vestibule  of  the  imperial  palace 
or  that  Libanius  and  his  friend  Eudaemon  of  Pelusium  spent  discussing 
the  vocative  of  "Heracles"  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  governor  at 
Antioch,  the  passage  is  also  a  token  of  the  continuity  that  can  be  traced 
through  changes  of  place  and  time.'^ 

To  match  emphatic  repetitions  and  vivid  examples,  there  are  turns  of 
phrase  to  rivet  his  audience.  Most  common  is  Pompeius's  beloved  ecce, 
his  constant  gesture  of  satisfaction,  whether  in  producing  an  illustration, 
launching  into  an  explanation  he  likes,  or  rounding  off  a  lesson.^  Only 
slightly  less  constant,  and  equally  flexible,  is  Pompeius's  vide,  now  warn- 
ing, now  peremptory,  now  patently  excited.*^^  He  conveys  a  similar 
excitement  in  the  clipped  quare  .  .  .?  quare?  quoniam  .  .  or  in  the  ques- 
tions (or  statements,  or  commands)  cast  in  the  form  numquid  for  non,  or 
ne] . . .  ?  non.  sed  [or  nam,  or  aulemi . . .  — a  question,  when  i^ompeius  is 

59.  Cell.  NA  19.13;  Lib.  Ep.  255.6-7,  with  Part  II  no.  55.  Cf.  also  the  dis- 
agreement between  Aetius  and  his  ypanjiaiiKOi;  at  Anazarbus,  'Trologue"  p.  6 
above;  and  the  scene  imagined  by  Macrolrius,  Sid,  1.4-5,  with  Chap.  5  p.  171. 

60.  E.g.,  Pomp.  103.14,  123.20f.,  128.37,  129.12f.,  134.23f.,  194.36f.,  and 

61.  E.g.,  Pomp.  104. 16f.:  quando  "u"  nihil  est?  tunc  "u"  nihil  est — vide  qua 
subtilitate  nihil  est!— si  dicas  "quoniam."  Cf.  Pomp.  127.25ff.,  139.26f.,  144.16f., 
163.7, 184.17,  224.36, 227.23,  and  fw»im. 

62.  E.g.,  Pomp.  116.33f .;  cf.  Pomp.  149.37ff. 
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trying  to  make  plain  the  sound  of  vocalic  m;^'  a  flat  statement,  when  he  is 
treating  the  quality  of  the  letter  a;^'^  or  an  abrupt  command,  when  he  is 
discussing  the  prosody  of  cano  in  the  first  line  of  the  Aeneid.^^  These  and 
other  features  of  Pompeius's  language  can  best  be  savored  in  a  character- 
istic passage  such  as  the  following,  in  which  Pompeius  discusses  the 
questions  that  arise  when  a  nomen  (i.e.,  an  adjective)  is  used  as  an  adverb, 
or  an  adverb  is  used  as  a  nomen  {i.e.,  a  noun):** 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you,  "If  we  sometimes  use  an  adverb  as  a  noun, 
we  are  also  obliged  to  decline  the  adverb  itself."  Impossible.  For  when 
a  nomen  is  put  in  place  of  an  adverb,  it  maintains  its  cases;  but  when  an 
adverb  passes  into  the  place  of  a  nomen,  there's  no  way  it  can  take  on  a 
case.  Don't  say  to  me,  "hoc  manr^  now,  if  hoc  mane  is  a  noun,  you 
ought  to  decline  kuius  manis,  huic  mani."  We  don't  find  that  sort  of 
explanation  [ratio  ista];  it  can't  follow  that  it's  declined.  "Nonetheless, 
we  read  that  very  declension,  a  primo  mani,  in  Plautus.*^  Where  did  a 
mani  come  from,  if  there  isn't  the  declension  mane,  manis,  mani?"  mane, 
(torn  which  a  primo  mani  came,  produced  the  declension.  But  we  still 
shouldn't  decline  it.  Why?  You  want  to  know  why?  Because  an  adverb 
absolutely  cannot  be  declined.  .  .  When  we  say  torvum  clamai,^^  torvum 
is  now  an  adverb,  and  hrvuni  stands  for  hrve.  I'm  not  allowed,  am  I,  to 
say,  for  example,  toroi  clamat,  forvo  clamat,  a  hrvo  clamat?  I'm  not,  but  I 
pick  up  that  one  case  for  the  special  use  [ad  usurpationem].  If,  therefore,  I 
pick  up  that  one  case  when  1  produce  the  adverb,  and  I  can't  pick  up 
the  other  cases,  so  too  when  I  use  an  adverb  in  place  of  a  noun,  I'm 
not  allowed  to  decline  it,  but  have  to  put  the  adverb  itself  in  place  of 
the  noun.  (136.18-35) 

Logic  is  not  the  argument's  strong  point:  "But  we  still  shouldn't  decline 
it.  Why?  You  want  to  know  why?  Because  an  adverb  absolutely  cannot 
be  declined.  '  The  passage  does  have  a  brute  movement  about  it,  though, 

63.  E.g.,  Pomp.  103.34ff.;  cf.  Pomp.  143.22f.,  230.1-3. 

64.  E.g.,  Pomp.  106. 16f.;  cf.  Pomp.  138.36ff.,  139.16f. 

65.  E.g.,  Pomp.  118.7f.;  cf.  Pomp.  138.2f,  191.3lff.,  240.10ff.,  252.30f. 

66.  The  discussion  is  directed  implicitly  against  Servius's  position;  cf.  Serv. 
428.26-31.  Pompeius  probably  has  Servius  in  mind  when  he  begins,  nequi  Hbi 
dicat,  "si  aliquotiens  fungimur  adverbio  pro  nomine,  debemus  eliam  declinare  hoc  ipsum 
adverbium"  (Pomp.  136.18-20):  cf.  Serv.  428.26f.,  item  adverbium  si  transeat  in  sig- 
n^icoHonem  nominis,  nan  nunquam  dedimduri  and  cf.  n.  68  below. 

67.  AUuding  to  Gwr^.  3.325,  dum  mane  nooum,  cited  earlier  at  Pomp.  136. 3f. 

68.  Most.  767,  usque  a  mani  ai  vesperum,  the  example  on  which  Servius  based 
his  case;  see  Serv.  428.28-30. 

69.  Aen.  7.399,  cited  earlier  at  Pomp.  135.38. 
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as  the  repetitions,  warnings,  and  emphatic  questions  hammer  the  point 
home. 

In  this  passage,  as  in  any  number  of  others,  it  is  also  notable  that 
Pompeius  speaks  as  though  to  one  other  person,  the  second  person 
singular,  tu.^  Here  he  imagines  the  reader  oDfering  an  objection  or  counter- 
example— ne  dicas  miki,  "hoc  mane" — or  exposed  to  some  thiid-party 
influence:  nequi  Hbi  dical,  "si  aliquotiens. . . ."  Similar  turns  of  thought 
appear  frequently  in  the  small  dialogues  with  which  Pompeius  spices  the 
commentary.  Compare,  for  instance,  Pompeius's  ruminations  on  the 
letter  u, 

puta  si  dicas  mihi,  '"unus/  'u'  qualis  est?"  dice  tibi,  "nescio  utrum 
brevis  sit  an  producta,  nisi ..."  (106.31ff.), 

or  on  barbarisms, 

et  dico  tibi,  "in  versu  barbarismus  est."  tu  dicis  mihi,  "quo  modo  mihi 
dixisti . . .  ?  quo  modo?"  (284.38Cf.). 

Such  dialogues,  to  which  we  shall  return  below,  reinforce  the  impres- 
sion Pompeius's  discourse  creates  widi  its  freely  flowing  repetitions,  its 
spontaneous  tangents,  or  its  abrupt  questions  and  commands.  Pompeius 
is  a  man  talking,  not  writing,  and  talking  with  his  audience  either  face- 
to-face  or  vividly  fixed  in  his  imagination.  The  impression  has  been 
noted  before,'*  although  doubtless  these  features  of  Pompeius's  style 
could  equally  occur  in  a  work  composed  at  the  writing  desk.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  to  go  beyond  the  mere  impression  that  Pompeius  was 
speaking,  with  his  words  taken  down  by  a  notary;  for  Pompeius  has  left 
unequivocal  indications  that  that  is  just  what  he  was  doing. 

The  best  evidence  occurs  where  Pompeius  takes  up  the  notion  of  vox 
and  the  distinction  between  vox  articukta  and  vox  confusai 

vox  dicitur  quitquid  sonuerit,  sive  strepitus  sit  ruinae  sive  fluvii  cur- 
rentis,  sive  vox  nostra,  sive  mugitus  bourn:  omnis  sonus  vox  dicitur. 

70.  Against  the  several  hundred  times  that  the  second  person  singular 

occurs,  the  second  person  plural  is  found  in  just  over  two  dozen  places,  mostly  in 
references  either  to  auclores  (e.g..  Pomp.  167.10,  legite  in  Petronio  el  inuenietis,  a 
citation  certainly  taken  over  from  Servius  [cf.  Serv.  4d2.24f.];  Pomp.  186.2, 
hahelv  in  ipso  Cicerone;  sim.  Pomp.  153.12,  242.5,  293.27f.,  305.7f.,  306.17fiF.)  or  to 
the  technical  literature  (e.g..  Pomp.  114.1,  hahefis  hanc  rationem  in  luha;  Pomp. 
138.20,  legite  artem  Prohi  et  invenietis;  sim  Pomp.  109.34,  137.33,  139.34f.,  246. 34f., 
269.10,  280.12f.,  295.34ff.,  297.34f.),  only  once  in  one  of  Pompeius's  warnings  to 
the  reader  (253.23f.),  never  in  one  of  the  characteristic  dialogues. 

71.  Cf.  Holtz,  'Tradition"  50,  Doma  236f. 
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verum  hac  duae  sunt  partes,  articulata  et  confusa.  articulata  est  vox 
quae  potest  scribi:  ut  ecce  hoc  ipsum  quod  dixi  potest  scribi.  (99.9-12) 

As  the  characteristically  extended  list  of  examples  shows,  Pompeius  is 
thinking  of  vox  as  real  sound,  the  physical  phenomenon;  and  when  he 

exemplifies  vox  articulata  by  saying,  ut  ecce  hoc  ipsum  quod  dixi,  he  must  be 
referring  self-consciously  to  his  own  speech,  the  sonus  he  is  making — 
which,  as  he  is  also  aware,  is  being  written  down  as  he  speaks:  potest 
scribi 7^  The  statement  scarcely  makes  sense  otherwise,  and  some  other 
passages  are  most  naturally  interpreted  in  the  same  way. 

Listen,  for  example,  to  the  following,  where  Pompeius  expands  on 
Donatus's  mention  (612,7-8H.)  of  the  periodos: 

et  non  dixit  quern  ad  modum  fiant  aut  quare  quaerantur  periodi,  aut 
qui  sint  periodi— vel  quae  periodi  (nam  feminino  genere  didmus  hoc 
nomen).  (281.22-24) 

Here  Pompeius  realizes  he  has  made  a  slip  in  the  gender  of  periados,  and 
we  can  suppose  it  was  more  likely  a  lapsus  linguae  than  a  lapsus  sHli: 
although  the  error  obviously  occurred  to  him  immediately,  he  did  not 
simply  remove  it  with  a  stroke,  but  flowed  right  along,  adding  the  correct 
phrase  in  midstream/'  Another,  perhaps  still  better  sign  of  oral  com- 
position comes  in  Pompeius's  treatment  of  iotadsm:^^ 

iotacismi  sunt  qui  fiunt  per  "i"  Utteram,  siqui  ita  dicat  "Titius"  pro 
eo  quod  est  "Titius"  li.e.,  "Titsius"],  "Aventius"  pro  eo  quod  est  "Aven- 
tius"  [i.e.,  "Aventsius"],  "Amantius"  pro  eo  quod  est  "Amantius"  li.e., 
"Amantsius").  .  .  .  non  debemus  dicere  ita,  quem  ad  modum  scribitur 
"Titius,"  sed  "Titius"  [i.e.,  "Titsius"!:  media  ilia  syllaba  mutatur  in 
sibilum.  ergo  si  volueris  dicere  "ti"  vel  "di,"  noli,  quem  ad  modum 
scribitur,  sic  proferre,  sed  sibilo  profer.  (286.7-9, 14-16)" 

72.  With  irf  ecce  hoc  ipsum  quod  dixi  poksk  scribi  contrast  the  parallel  passage  at 
ExpUn.  519.15-18:  articulata  est  quae  scribi  potest,  quae  subest  articuUs  [=  Pomp. 
99.1 2Ff.],  id  est  digitis,  qui  scrihunt,  vel  quod  artem  habeai  aul  exprimat, . . .  ergo  st  dicas 

"orator, "  articulata  vox  est. 

73.  Compare  Pomp.  252.14-18,  297.19-27:  in  both  places  Pompeius  begins 
to  illustrate  a  lesson  with  an  example,  then  realizes  that  the  examine  was  not 
well  chosen  and  abruptly  shifts  to  another,  leaving  the  inept  examine  in  his 
wake.  Cf.  also  the  shift  from  quo  vadisl  to  quo  fesiina^  in  the  exampfe  used  at 
Pomp.  235.16ff.,  quoted  at  p.  158  below. 

74.  Pompeius  here  reverses  the  correct  doctrine  concerning  iotacism  (contrast 
Serv.  445.8-10),  but  the  conhision  does  not  affect  the  pcnnt  under  discussion. 

75.  See  also  Pomp.  286.20-24,  on  dies  vs.  meridies;  Pomp.  286.24-28,  on  auHm. 
For  Titius,  see  also  Pomp.  104.6f . 
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The  passage  makes  sense  only  if  Pompeius  distinguished  the  foims  as  he 
spoke:  evidently  Pompeius  did  say  'Titsius/'  but  his  amanuensis  simply 
rendered  the  word  in  its  usual  written  form,  quern  ad  modum  scribiturJ^  It 
is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  note  that  elsewhere  one  of  Pompeius's 
illustrations  for  the  nomen  proprium  presumes  he  would  as  a  matter  of 
course  have  had  a  notary/^ 

We  can  pause  here  to  piece  together  the  picture  of  Pompeius  that  has 
emerged  so  far.  We  should  first  of  all  imagine  Pompeius  sitting  with  his 
version  of  Servius  open  before  him,  a  version  probably  supplied  with 
lemmata  from  Donatus's  text.  He  sometimes  reads  directly  from  his 
Servius,  but  more  commonly  he  paraphrases  or  elaborates  upon  it;  at 
times  he  ignores  the  distinction  between  what  his  source  has  said  and 
what  he  is  saying  himself,  and  at  times  he  confuses  Donatus  with  Servius. 
As  he  goes  along,  he  might  supplement  or  alter  the  commentary  in  front 
of  him,  relying  on  a  few  written  sources  at  hand,  or  on  his  memory,  or 
on  his  own  mother  wit,  striking  out  on  tangents  or  repeating  and 
emphasizing  his  point  ad  libitum  in  his  own  distinctive  voice,  while  his 
notary  takes  it  all  down.  The  picture  is  consistent  and  almt)St  complete: 
one  question  remains,  concerning  his  audience.  Who,  after  all,  are  "you"? 

We  can  begin  to  sketch  an  answer  by  recalling  Louis  Holtz's  sympa- 
thetic observation  that  more  than  any  other  Latin  grammatical  work, 
Pompeius  brings  us  directly  into  the  grammarian's  classroom.^'  The 
remark  is  just,  in  the  sense  that  we  hear  in  Pompeius's  text  a  teacher's 
voice,  speaking  with  some  immediacy.  But  1  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  text  does  not  bring  us  directly  into  the  classroom — the  second  person 
singular  by  itself  tells  against  this — and  to  refine  Holtz's  observation  by 
drawing  attention  to  a  set  of  passages  in  which  Pompeius  reveals  the 
audience  he  has  in  mind. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  implications  of  the  following  vignettes 
Pompeius  uses  to  illustrate  the  proper  application  of  the  future  tense: 

festinantcr  vadis  nescio  quo  per  plateam,  occurrit  tibi  amicus  et  dicit 
tibi,  "quo  vadis?" — ut  advertas,  quam  gravia  sic  fiunt  vitia — dicit  tibi, 
"quo  festinas?/'  dicis,  "ad  auditorium  festino."  "quare?"  melius,  si 

76.  Keil  resisted  the  urge  to  print  TUaus,  etc.  (see  his  app.  cril.,  ad  locX 
against  Lindemann  and  against  Wilmanns,  'ICatalog"  402. 

77.  Pomp.  141. 28f.:  pula  notarium  meum  volo  vocare  "Africanum." 

78.  Holtz,  "Tradition"  50,  "ce  text  n'a  pas  son  equivalent  pour  nous  faire 
reellement  penetrer  dans  I'ecole  du  grammaticus  ";  and  more  specilically  Donat  236, 
"le  seul  texte  de  I'Antiquit^  romaine  qui  nous  faire  entendre  les  paroles  mdmes  du 
maitre  en  presence  de  ses  eleves";  with  n.  37,  suggesting  "un  cours  public  d'aprds 
les  notes  stenographiques."  Cf.  also  Keil,  CI  5  SQ,  OO;  Helm,  RE  21,2313.31ff. 
We  should  not,  however,  forget  the  fragment  of  the  Ars  grammatica  accepta  ex 
audilorio  Donatiani  (GL  0.275.11,  with  Part  il  no.  51);  and  cf.  Chap.  5,  on  Servius. 
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participialiter  utaris  et  dicas,  "quoniam  dicturus  sum."  ecce  per  par- 
ticipium  sane  locutus  es:  dixisti  enim  te  necdum  fecisse,  sed  facturum 
esse,  si  autem  sic  dicas — "quo  festinas?"  "ad  auditorium."  "quare?" 
"hodie  dico." — soloccismum  fecisti.  "dico"  enim  non  est  nisi  eius  qui 
agit,  qui  iam  facit  hoc  ipsum.  ergo  siqui  dicit,  "hodie  dico/'  qui  adhuc 
vadit  ad  dicendum,  iam  videtur  soloecismum  facere.  (235.16-24) 

ergo  siquis  tibi  hoc  iterum  dicat,  "exponis  mihi  hodie  lectionem?/'  si 
dicam,  "expono/'  soloecismus  est.  non  enim  exponis,  non  adhuc  fads, 
sed  factunis  es.  (236.19-21) 

In  the  first  passage  the  reader  is  imagined  to  be  hurrying  across  the 
town  square  on  his  way  to  speak  in  the  schoolroom  (auditorium).  In  the 
second^  related  passage,  he  is  asked  if  he  plans  to  lecture  on  a  text 
(exponere  leciionm).^''  In  other  words,  the  reader  seems  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  teacher,  setting  out  on  his  day,  fielding  questions  from  fellow  townsmen 
interested  in  his  plans.  The  scene  might  remind  one  of  the  grammarian 
in  Juvenal,  stopped  on  his  way  to  the  baths  to  answer  less  innocuous 
questions  (7.232ff.),  and  such  scenes  were  doubtless  a  part  of  Pompeius's 
own  experience. 

That  the  lu  of  the  commentary  is  thought  of  as  a  teacher  much  like 
Pompeius  himself  is  confirmed  in  other  passages.  After  setting  out  the 
rules  of  antepenultimate  accent,  Pompeius  advises  the  reader  not  to 
concern  himself  with  unnecessary  details  when  he  is  discussing  the 
matter:  ergo  noli  te  in  liiversas  ambages  mittere,  sed  tracta  quando  deheat  accentum 
habere  (129. 32f.).  The  significant  word  is  the  verb  tracta,  virtually  a 
technical  term  of  the  grammarian's  professional  activity,  applied  by 
Pompeius  throughout  the  work  both  to  himself  (e.g.,  tradaturus  sum, 
98.25)  and  to  Donatus  (e.g.,  tradaturus  est,  98.21-22).^ 

When  explaining  how  poor  punctuation  can  undermine  the  rules  of 
accentuation,  Pompeius  warns  the  reader  of  the  risk  of  misleading  a 
student  through  his  own  error:  si  male  distinguaSf  potest  errare  puer 
(130.31ff.).  The  reference  to  the  student  (jmer)  in  the  third  person  shows 
that  the  text  does  not  derive  from  Pompeius's  schoolroom;  rather,  the 
reader  himself  appears  to  be  thought  of  as  a  teacher,  who  must  guard 
against  setting  a  bad  example  for  the  student.^'  A  passage  on  punctuation 

79.  On  Pomp.  236.20,  dicam,  see  below  at  n.  84.  For  lectio  meaning  "text"  in  a 
similar  context,  see  Pomp.  141.34£F.;  and  cf.  n.  82  below. 

80.  With  reference  to  Pompeius,  see  also  Pomp.  128. 16f.,  132. 5f.,  135.36, 
256.18,  289.14;  with  reference  to  Donatus,  Pomp.  96.10ff.,  133.4,  155.1,  156.11, 
159.23,  162.3,  164.28,  165.15f.,  231.32,  238.38,  244.21,  281.27  {bis),  289.15, 
292.30f.  ibis),  305.2,  305.34;  similarly  Pomp.  180.31,  of  Probus. 

81.  For  pueri,  beyond  the  passages  quoted  below,  see  also  Pomp.  293.19f.; 
and  cf .  the  version  of  the  preface  published  by  Holtz,  'HTradition"  59f. 
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proper  that  fallows  shortly — quod  vis  codicem  dutinguen,  ita  di^tmgue 
(132.1) — makes  my  point  plainer  still.  Once  more  the  reader  is  warned 
against  leading  the  student  into  error:  ne  erret  puer  et  male  pronuntiei.  ,..ne 
errei  puer  et  dicai . . .  (132.7(f.).  And  from  the  context  it  is  clear  Pompeius 
is  thinking  of  the  grammarian's  task  of  praeledio  and  of  the  punctuation 
of  his  codex  for  that  purpose.'^ 

In  discussing  the  correct  definition  of  the  noun,  Pompeius  stresses  the 
importance  of  making  the  definition  dear  to  the  student:  ut  possit  puer 
inlell^ere  (137.18).  Here  again  Pompeius  is  thinking  of  the  reader  as  a 
teacher,  and  note  that  he  immediately  thinks  of  Donatus  in  the  same 
terms:  idcirco  laborat  [sc.  Donatus]  ut  definitionem  fiom/H/s  propriam  reddai 
(137.20).  A  few  pages  farther  on,  Pompeius  offers  another  bit  of  coaching, 
this  time  in  the  classroom  practice  of  question  and  answer  (142.35- 
143.8).  Pompeius  provides  two  examples  of  how  a  teacher  ought  to 
handle  the  questions  put  to  and  by  a  student.  In  the  first  example 
(I42.36ff.)  Pompeius  plays  the  teacher  as  interrogator,  and  the  puer  replies — 
the  format,  to  take  only  the  most  obvious  example,  of  Donatus's  Ars 
minor.  In  the  second  example,  ceterum,  si  te  interroget  [sc.  puer]  (143. 4f.),  the 
reader  takes  Pompeius's  place  and  responds  to  the  student's  question — 
ineptly,  as  it  happens,  so  that  Pompeius  can  reinforce  his  advice  by 
pointing  out  the  correct  procedure.*' 

There  are  other,  comparable  passages,  to  which  we  will  come  shortly; 
but  these  examples  should  suffice  to  show  how  Pompeius  thinks  of  his 
audience.  Pompeius  is  talking  to  another  grtimmaHcus — or,  more  strictly, 
he  is  talking  to  an  imagined  audience  presumed  to  share  the  point  of 
view  and  concerns  of  Pompeius  himself  as  grammatkus.^*  Notionally,  then, 

82.  On  punctuation  for  reading  by  the  grammarian,  see  Bonner,  Education 
220-22,  esp.  221,  citing  Pomp.  133. 4ff.  Bonner  assumes,  no  doubt  rightly  for 
most  circumstances,  that  only  the  teacher  would  have  a  text:  in  the  Hermeneumata 
Pseudodosiihiana,  colloquia  Monacensia  (CGI  3.122.26-29  =  3.646),  clanuOus  ad  hx- 
Uonem  audio  expositiones,  sensus,  penorm  seems  to  imply  that  the  student  listened 
while  the  teacher  lectured  from  his  own  text;  the  version  of  the  Hermeneumata 
published  by  Dionisotti,  "From  Ausonius'  Schooldays?"  100  (line  37,  euni  priores 
ad  magislrum,  legunt  leclionem  de  lliade,  aliam  de  Od\/sseia;  and  cf .  line  39,  tunc  revertitur 
quisque,  in  suo  \oco  considunt  quisque  legit  kcHonem  sibi  suhhradiHim),  seems  to  show 
students  reading  from  a  text  prepared  by  the  teacher.  Cf.  also  Lib.  Or.  1.9: 
Libanius  stands  by  his  teacher's  chair  while  reading  Acharnian^. 

83.  For  questions  put  to  teachers  by  their  students,  see  the  general  comment 
of  Eutyches,  GL  5.447.1ff.  (quoted  at  Part  il  no.  57);  and  the  questions  put  by 
Filocalus  and  Rusticus  at  Bcplan.  498.23ff.,  with  Part  11  no.  217. 

84.  Tu  does  not  denote  a  specific  listener  but  is  used  in  the  generalizing 
sense  of  "one,"  "someone  in  our  pc^sition":  note  esp.  the  shift  from  second  to 
first  person  and  back  again  m  Pomp.  236  19-21  at  p  159  above  (siquis  tihi  .  .  .  dicat. 
"exponis  mihi  hodie  lalionemi,  "  $i  dicam,  expom,  soloecismus  est.  non  enim  exponis)  and 
the  interchangeability  of  probos  and  probamus  in  the  formulas  unde  hoc  probas? 
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the  commentary  is  a  manual  for  colleagues.  In  this  respect  Pompeius's 
work  is  comparable  to  Donatus's  variorum  commentary  on  Vergil,  ex- 
pressly composed  as  an  aid  "for  the  grammaHcus  still  wet  behind  the 
ears."*^  Pompeius  no  doubt  assumed  his  audience  would  use  his  com- 
mentary as  he  used  Servius's,  as  part  of  the  inherited  Gemeingut  of  the 
profession,  taking  it  over  as  his  own.  At  the  same  time,  and  because  it  is 
intended  as  a  manual  for  colleagues,  the  commentary  offers  the  closest 
approximation  that  we  have  to  a  grammarian's  extended  musings  on  his 
profession — often  oblique,  offhand,  and  rambling,  to  be  sure,  but  for 
that  reason  more  unself-conscious,  more  revealing,  than  the  poise  of 
formal  reflection.  Whatever  its  other  shortcomings,  Pompeius's  text  is 
exceptionally  vivid  evidence  for  the  grammarian's  mind-set. 

To  appreciate  this  cast  of  mind  we  might  look  first  at  a  passage  similar 
to  those  just  noted.  While  revie%ving  the  category  of  nouns  defective  in 
two  or  more  cases,  Pompeius  says,  uide  autem,  quid  dicU  ipse  Donahis:  ait 
'  sed  kaec,  quae  dico  deficere,  secundum  usum  dico,  ceterum  scio  me  legisse  haec  ipsa 
quae  dtfidunt"  (186.34fiF.).  The  statement  attributed  to  Donatus  is  in  fact 
an  extended  paraphrase  of  sunk  nomina  quorum  mminatious  in  usu  mm  esl 
(625.10H.).  Leaving  aside  the  question  how  far  Pompeius  has  stretched 
Donatus's  intended  meaning  here,  we  can  identify  the  motive  behind 
the  paraphrase  easily  enough.  For  Pompeius  soon  points  out  that  the 
nominative  forms  of  certain  words  {later,  lauis),  although  not  in  common 
use,  can  indeed  be  found  in  literary  texts  {in  auctoritate);  and  he  concludes, 
idea  dixi,  ne  puies  istum  (viz.,  Donalum]  inperUum  esse  aut  te  omnia  ddfere  dicere. 
ila  enim  locutus  est,  "sunt  aliqua  quorum  nominaHous  in  usu  rum  est"  [i.e., 
625. lOH.;  see  abovel;  non  dixit  "quorum  nominativus  non  est  quidem,"  sed  "in 
usu  non  est."  ergo  vides  quia  docuit  leda  esse,  sed  non  dehere  poni  (187.13-16). 
Thus  the  passage  has  two  purposes  beyond  the  stringent  lesson  of  the 
last  sentence,  which  Pompeius  has  inferred  from  or  imposed  on  Donatus's 
text.  First,  Pompeius  is  intent  on  defending  Donatus — ne  pules  istum 
inperilum  esse — by  claiming  that  Donatus  of  course  knew  the  rare  forms 
and  signaled  his  knowledge  in  the  phrase  in  usu  non  est.  Second,  Pompeius 
takes  the  opportunity  to  offer  an  object  lesson  to  his  reader,  evidently 
imagined  as  a  teacher  in  the  same  position  and  subject  to  the  same 
criticisms  as  Donatus,  by  assuring  the  reader  that  he  is  not  obliged  to 
tell  everything  he  knows:  ne  putes  . . .  fe  omnia  dehere  dicere.  A  well-chosen 
formula — like  Donatus's  in  usu  non  <sf— can  make  a  point  clearly,  eco- 
nomically, and  blamelessly,  without  a  parade  of  learning  that  might  in 
the  end  obscure  the  teachbig. 


(Pomp.  114.13,  151.37f.,  200.20,  225.23)  and  unde  hoc  probamus?  (JPomp.  159.5, 
180.12fif.,  185  31  f  ,  196.13);  cf.  Pomp.  191.38,  unde  hoc  prAeml 

85.  Don.  tpisk.  praef,  17  Hardie:  grammoHof . . .  rudi  ac  nuper  exorto. 
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The  passage  is  reminiscent  of  Pompeius's  comments,  remarked  above, 
on  the  proper  definition  of  the  noun;  there  his  injunction  to  the  reader  is 
linked  with  praise  for  Donatus's  effort: 

quid  si  ita  definias  nomen,  ut  possit  puer  intellegere  quid  sit  nomen,  ut 
dicas,  "nomen  est  pars  orationis  cum  casu"?  idcirco  laborat  (sc. 
DonatusJ  ut  definitionem  nominis  propriam  reddat.  (137.18-20) 

The  two  passages  are  symptomatic  of  the  work's  sustained  demand  for 
clarity,  precision,  and  logic.  (Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  disparity  between 
Pompeius's  values  and  his  own  achievement  is  not  without  poignancy.) 
So,  when  Donatus  is  praised,  typically  the  economy  and  exactness  of  his 
organization  or  his  definitions  are  singled  out:  in  presenting  the  accidents 
of  the  verb,  Donatus  imuit  conpendium  optimum  (240. 3f.);  when  touching  on 
the  period— which  strictly  "pertains  to  rhetoricians,  not  to  grammarians" — 
Donatus  noluif  tiilalare,  ut  tiocert't  aptrte  (281.27f.);  Donatus's  definition  of 
the  pronoun's  tjualitns  is  preferred  to  competing  views  as  vera  .  .  .  et  brevis 
ft  utilis,  earning  Donatus  a  "well  done."***  Pompeius  dispenses  similar 
praise  when  he  thinks  he  has  spotted  similar  virtues  in  the  doctrine  he 
has  inherited  from  other  grammarians,  who  made  their  points  "carefully  " 
or  "plainly"  or  "vigorously."*^ 

Conversely,  when  Donatus  is  criticized,  the  fault  is  usually  superfluity 
or  confusion  in  presentation,  or  imprecision  in  a  definition,  or  the  failure 
to  teach  aperte.^  Pompeius  occasionally  softens  such  criticisms  by  mag« 
isterially  assuring  the  reader  that  Donatus  really  did  know  what  he  was 
talking  about,  even  if  he  expressed  himself  badly .^^  But  he  is  unforgiving 
when  he  finds  faults  of  logic,  in  explanations  or  positions  that  lay 
themselves  open  to  a  ndudio  ad  absurdum  or  are  internally  inconsistent. 
His  distaste  is  apparent  when  he  rejects  as  stupid  the  belief  of  many  that 
de  intus  venio  is  a  proper  expression  and  observes  that  for  consistency 

86.  Pomp.  200.31:  hcnt  hoc  fecit  Dojiatus.  See  also  Pomp.  96.15-17  (with  Pomp. 
98.6f.  and  the  version  of  Pompeius's  preface  published  by  Holtz,  "Tradition" 
59f.),  281.9,  289.29,  292.9-11,  307.28f. 

87.  Pomp.  111.13  and  llS.lSf.  (Terentianus),  139.34  (ApoUonius),  154.13f. 
(Caper),  227  23f.  and  283.13f.  (Pliny). 

88.  Superfluity  or  confusion:  Pomp.  140.20,  with  Don.  614.8-PH.  (contrast 
i'omp.  237. lOf.,  with  Don.  638.5-8H.);  Pomp.  231. 15f.,  on  Don.  b3b.b-7H.  Im- 
precision: Pomp.  138.12ff.,  concerning  Probus  as  well.  Failure  to  teach  fully  and 
plainly:  Pomp.  305.33f.,  introducing  a  supplement  to  Don.  668  7H  ;  cf.  also  the 
omissions  criticized  at  Pomp.  105.19fif.,  149.24ff.,  ISl.Sff.,  192.12ff.,  302.2E  (with 
Schindel,  Figurenlehren  35,  101-2). 

89.  See  Pomp.  279.14ff.,  a  correction  already  made — but  tacitly,  it  appears, 
and  without  the  attempted  extenuation — in  Servius  (cf.  Serv.  420.8-9, 443.4-5); 
Pomp.  220.13ff.  (a  simiUr  correction:  cf.  Serv.  413.10-13,  Expkn.  506.14-18). 
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such  people  would  have  to  embrace  the  equally  awful  ad  intro.'^  So  too,  it 
was  "extremely  stupid"  of  Probus  to  include  accent  among  the  accidents 
of  the  noun,  for  he  might  as  well  have  gone  on  to  include  letter  and 
syllable  and  all  the  other  attributes  the  noun  shares  with  the  remaining 
parts  of  speech.^' 

A  demand  for  raHo — both  "reason"  and  the  "clear  and  systematic 
account"  it  provides — pervades  the  commentary.  What  does  not  "make 
sense"  {habd  ralionem)  is  simply  stultum  and  is  easily  dismissed. But 
what  reason  demands  is  codified  in  the  ars  and  its  regulae,  to  produce  the 
rigor  ariis  and  the  rigor  regularumy^  It  is  consistent  with  this  rigor  that 
when  faced  with  the  two  traditional  etymologies  of  ars,  from  the  Greek 
&p8Tf|  and  from  the  Latin  arhis,  Pompeius  should  prefer  the  latter,  because 
of  the  power  of  the  ars  to  embrace  the  language  with  its  "tight"  or  "firm 
precepts"  {artis  fmuupHs).^  Surrounded  by  these,  Pompeius  is  conscious 
of  the  special  sphere  of  expertise  the  ars  defines  for  him  and  other 
gramnmtici,  centering  above  all  on  the  partes  onUumis,  which  distinguish 
the  grammarian's  territory  alike  froin  that  of  the  teacher  of  letters  and 
from  that  of  the  rhetorician.^'  The  ars  fortifies  Pompeius  and  fiUs  him 
with  exuberant  confidence:  so,  for  example,  he  can  differentiate  between 
the  definitions  of  the  noun  according  to  the  grammaiid  and  according  to 
the  philosophi,  dismissing  the  latter  as  ridiculum.'^ 

That  verdict  is  characteristic  of  Pompeius's  magisterial  tone,  as  he 
complacently  delights  in  the  support  his  profession's  traditional  doctrine 
lends  and  in  the  certain  belief  that  he  can  separate  the  precious  metal  in 

90.  Pomp.  248.16ff.,  with  2 48.38ff. 

91.  Pomp.  138.22ff.,  with  reh'rence  to  Prob.  GI  4.51.22,  74.32ff.  (But  from 
Pomp.  139.16ff.,  Probus .  .  .  dixit  nomini  accidunt  qualilas,  genus,  numerus,  jigura, 
casus,"  et  mmdat  ampan^umem  nomini,  it  is  dear  that  Pompeius  never  set  eyes  on 
Probus 's  text  and  is  probably  basing  his  comments  on  the  report  that  he  found 
in  the  full  commentary  of  Servius;  this  seems  preferable  to  the  suggestion  of 
Jeep,  Zur  Geschkhte  der  Lehre  51,  that  Probus  in  the  last  sentence  is  a  corruption.) 
For  similar  criticisms,  see  Pomp.  169.19ff.  (cf.  Explan.  495.11,  with  Jeep,  pp.  48f.), 
173.26ff.  (cf.  Jeep,  p.  47),  240.34fiF.  For  seeming  inconsistencies  in  Ctonatus  ex- 
plained away,  see  Pomp.  170.2ff.,  217.10ff.;  and  cf.  below,  pp.  164f.,  on  Pomp. 
230.19ff. 

92.  Slultum  est  vs.  hahet  rationem,  in  the  vice  of  perissologia,  Pomp.  294.nff.;  for 
the  virtue  of  rationabiliter  dicere  {—  regulariter  dicere,  to  speak  according  to  the  rules 
bid  down  by  niffff),  see  Pomp.  276.16, 290.31, 310.21f. 

93.  Ratio  eiigit:  Pomp.  185.23,  195.14.  Rigflr  artis  (vs.  auchns  amfaderuni): 
Pomp.  268.8.  Rigor  regularum:  Pomp.  196.9. 

94.  Pomp.  95.5-96.2,  agreeing  with  the  preference  of  Serv.  405.2. 

95.  Pomp.  96.2-18.  For  the  sphere  of  the  grammarian  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  rhetorician,  see  also  Pomp.  281.25f.,  28234f.,  299.20ff.  ^  300.l£F. 

96.  Pomp.  137.26f.,  with  137.36.  To  judge  from  Explan.  489.22ff.,  the  distinc- 
tion was  already  included  in  Servius's  commentary,  without  the  ridicule. 
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one  vein  of  the  tradition  from  the  fool's  gold  in  another.  Cnticibrn  he 
metes  out  with  a  curt  sbtkum  or,  if  the  victim  is  lucky,  a  simple  falsum, 
and  he  adjudicates  firmly  and  surely  between  competing  views.^'  When 
the  received  doctrine  works,  his  pleasure  is  audible:  vide 
hnmtaim  mvenerunt  UHni,  he  exclaims  three  times  in  reviewing  word 
accent  (127.25,  128.1,  128.6),  and  then  concludes,  vides  quanta  breoiiaie 
ulantur  Latini.  Graeci  veto  chaos  fecerutU,  Mum  amfuderuni,  ui  quamvh  miUe 
Ugas  tradatus  turn  H  commias  (IdO.lf .).  And  he  is  plainly  satisfied  when  the 
maiorfs— the  ancients,  the  classical  authors— can  be  thought  to  have 
followed  raiio.'^  He  is  satisfied,  that  is,  when  the  maiores  seem  to  behave 
as  he  and  his  colleagues  behave.  But  when  their  auctoritas  goes  against 
the  r^ulae  firmissimae  he  has  inherited,  his  satisfaction  gives  way  to  a 
strong  warning  against  literary  blandishments.^  The  shift  is  only  to  be 
expected,  since  the  past  practitioners  who  built  up  the  tradition  of  firm 
rules  piece  by  piece  have  an  audoritas  of  their  own,'°°  a  match  for  the 
audoritas  of  antiquity.  In  the  coordination  of  verbal  person  and  nominal 
case,  Donatus  laid  dcnvn  the  law  and  resolved  the  confusioncs  anHquitatis:^°^ 
just  so,  Pompeius  later  with  a  flourish  produces  a  regula  to  resolve  a 
"great  difficulty/"" 

Here  as  elsewhere  we  see  Pompeius  taking  his  place  in  the  authoritative 
tradition  and  identifying  with  it.  He  is  ready,  not  surprisingly,  to  make 
its  strengths  his  own:  when  he  declares,  "I  have  three  rules"  to  deal 
with  the  genitive  plural  of  the  third  declension,  he  seems  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  the  rules  are  not  his,  but  Donatus's.'^'  Yet  before  we 
conclude  that  he  is  simply  pilfering  from  Donatus,  we  should  remember 
that  he  klentifies  as  readily  with  the  vulnerability  of  the  inherited  doctrine 
as  with  its  strength.  When  he  touches  on  the  verbs  pudd  and  iaedet 
(230.19fiF.),  he  notes  an  apparent  contradiction  with  what  he  has  said 

PV.StuUum:  Pomp.  108.  IP  (Va  rro),  110.12  (luba),  125. ''ff.  inon  nulli  nuirici), 
138,32  and  178.15ff.  (i^robus),  18o.l2ff.  and  24ii.i7ff.  {multi),  180.32ff.  (Donatus; 
subsequently  mitigated).  Falsum:  Pomp.  174.21ff.  and  222.30lf.  inon  nulU),  193.31ff. 
(the  elder  Pliny),  228.18ff.  (in  ariihus  isHs  vulgarihus).  Adjudication:  e.g..  Pomp. 
108.29ft'.  {mulU  and  levis  ratio  vs.  muUi  and  valentissima  \rafio]),  144.14ff.  (Caesar  vs. 
the  elder  Pliny),  151.18ff.  {muUi  vs.  mulli),  164.33ff.  (Probus  vs.  alii  and  audoritas), 
209.2ff.  (plerique  vs.  Astyagius). 

98.  Pomp.  193.10ff.;  cf .  Pomp.  197.4ff.,  199.2lff. 

99.  Pomp.  253.23flF.;  cf.  Pomp.  232.2>8  and  12-14,  255.3l£F.,  263.1lff., 

269.22ff. 

100.  See  Pomp.  156.32,  secundum  audoritatem  Donati;  Pomp.  159.24,  audorilaim 
ipsius  Iviz.,  Varronis];  Pomp.  169.19,  eius  Wiz.,  Probi]  audoritatem;  cf.  Pomp.  144.31, 
mdiw  est  ut  sequaris  praeuptum  hmti  viri,  Ptinii  Secundi, 

101  Pomp.  237.11-22;  cf.  Pomp.  110.18. 

102.  I'omp.  242.15ff.,  on  the  derivation  of  adverbs  from  proper  nouns.  On 
regulae,  audoritas,  maiores,  and  their  interrelation,  see  Chap.  5  pp.  182ff. 

103.  Pomp.  191.16ff.  =  Don.  626.19-627.4H. 
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previously,  then  affirms  he  has  not  made  an  error  after  all:  et  illo  loco 
bene  .  . .  diii  et  hoc  loco  bene  . . .  diii.  The  noteworthy  point  i?  that  the  incon- 
sistency is  in  fact  due  to  Donatus;  but  instead  of  attributing  the  con- 
tradiction to  Donatus  and  treating  it  in  those  terms/**^  Pompeius  regards 
the  lapse  as  his  own  and  defends  himself. 

Pompeius's  need  for  self-defense  is  virtually  a  reflex,  inseparable  from 
his  magisterial  tone.  His  confidence  in  passing  the  verdict  stultum  is 
constantly  shadowed  by  his  anxiety  in  contemplating  an  attack  on  his 
own  expertise;  his  avoidance  of  calumnia  and  his  search  for  excusationes,  to 
show  he  is  not  guilty  of  inperitia,  are  leitmotifs  of  the  commentary.'*''  So, 
for  example,  in  the  dialogues  with  the  reader  there  recur  anticipated 
objections  or  the  dreaded  counterexamples  that  can  upset  one's  nlkn*^ 

scire  debes  ne  dicas  mihi,  "sed  "  (136.1(.) 

non  potest  inveniri  ne  dicas  mihi  (240.  lOf.) 

sed  tamen  illud  meminisse  debes. . . .  ne  dicas  mihi  ergo,  "quoniam. 
..."  (269,22flF.) 

Above  all,  Pompeius  is  intent  on  preparing  the  reader,  the  alter  ego  of 
his  tu,  for  situations  in  which  he  can  expect  to  be  put  on  his  mettle.  *1f 
anyone  asks  you"  is  a  constant  refrain/*^  together  with  the  negative 
counterpart,  'Take  care  lest  anyone  put  a  question  to  you  in  this 
matter."*^  You  must  anticipate  the  question.  How  do  you  prove  this?**^ 
and  can  expect  to  be  challenged  especially  on  doubtful  or  ambiguous 
points.*'®  As  a  result,  you  must  also  be  on  guard  against  being  deceived, 
sometimes  by  the  language  itself,*''  but  also  by  the  tricks  and  cross- 
grained  ingenuity  of  your  fellow  men: 

104.  As  at  Pomp.  217.10ff.  (referring  to  Don.  633.2-4H.,  639.10-12H.;  cf. 
Serv.  437.8-10),  explaining  that  the  contradiction  was  only  superficial;  cf.  n.  91 

above. 

105.  Calumnia:  Pomp.  153.25ff.,  158.34ff.,  205.7ff.,  283.1ff.  Eicusalio:  Pomp. 
ISS.llf.,  159.27ff.,  229.4f. 

106.  E.g.,  Pomp.  138.28.,  177.3lf.,  180.13ff.,  191.3lff.,  202.lff.,  260.25lf., 
263.1lff.,  284.38ff.,  with  Pomp.  136.18-35,  translated  at  p.  155  above.  For 
Pompeius's  use  of  counterexamples,  see,  e.g.,  115.15-21,  164.33ff. 

107.  E.g.,  Pomp.  160.19ff.,  166.6-7, 175.22fiF.,  230.1l£f.,  262.4Qf. 

108.  E.g.,  Pomp.  138.15f.,  227.36f.;  cf.  Pomp.  142.23ff.,  228.36ff. 

109.  Unde  hoc  probas:  see  n.  84. 

110.  Pomp.  256.20ff.:  plerumque  proponilur  nohi^  el  dicilur,  "  amans'  quae  pars  est 
oratioms?, "  el  videmus  quod  et  nomen  est  et  participium.  videamus  ergo  discretionem  ipsam. 

111.  See  Pomp.  141.25,  sed  non  le  dedpUU  ista  res  tuc  falUU,  widi,  e.g..  Pomp. 
153.15f.,  163.7,  175.11,  179.15f.,  270.15f.  For  Donatus  so  deceived,  see  Pomp. 
243.19Cf.,  270.27ff. 
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quare  hoc  dico?  solent  aliqui  homines  plerumque  esse  callidi,  et  inter- 
rogat  te  aliquis  et  didt  tibi,  "'Lucius'  quale  nomen  est?"  "proprium." 
"quae  pars  est  proprii  nominis?"  dids  illi,  "praenomen."  didt  tibi, 
"falsum  est:  nam  ecce  servus  meus  ita  appellatur  et  non  habet  prae- 
nomen.""* (142.8-12) 

This  anxious  hedging  against  a  world  of  continuous  challenges  pro- 
duces an  interesting  symptom  in  Pompeius's  comments,  a  tendency 
toward  plainly  subjective  interpretations  through  which  he  projects  his 
own  concerns  and  defenses  onto  Donatus.  When,  for  example,  Donatus 
takes  up  the  subject  of  nouns  that  waver  between  the  feminine  and 
neuter  genders— sunf  incerii  generis  inter  feminimm  et  neutrum,  ut  "huxus/' 
"pirus,"  "prunus,"  "malus"  sed  neutro  frudum,  feminino  ipsas  arhores  saq/e 
dicimus  (621. 1-2H.)— Pompeius's  comment  focuses  on  the  phrase  saepe 
dicimus,  which  Donatus  used  to  qualify  his  distinction  between  the  neuter 
(the  fruit)  and  the  feminine  (the  trees):  et  interposuit  "saepe  dicimus."  scit 
enim  esse  arhorem  ei  masculini  generis  quae  sit  et  neutri,  ut  "siler"  neulri  esf, 
"oleaster"  masculini  est  (163.31-33).  In  other  words,  Pompeius  takes  saepe 
to  be  Donatus's  means  of  protecting  himself  against  counterexamples, 
which  Donatus  is  also  presumed  to  know:  scit  enim.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  explicit  sign  of  this  in  Donatus's  text."^ 

The  concern  with  counterexamples  here  is  Pompeius's  own,  imposed 
on  Donatus's  words.  Although  it  is  surely  possible  that  Donatus  had 
some  such  point  in  mind  in  this  case,  the  chance  is  slim  he  did  in  every 
other.  Reviewing  the  use  of  the  various  cases  with  various  verbs,  Donatus 
says,  alia  [sc.  verba]  accusaiivi  [sc.  casus  formulam  servant],  ui  "accuso," 
"inooco"  (638.14H.).  Pompeius  comments: 

"accuso"  accusativum  regit  tantum  modo,  "accuso  ilium":  non  pos- 
sumus  dicere  "accuso  illius."  hoc  satis  latinum  est;  nemo  potest  dicere 
"accuso  illius."  quis  hoc  nesciat?  sed  timuit  vim  Graecam.  Graeci 
enim  "accuso  illius"  dicunt,  KaTriyop©  ^keIvou.  ergo  ut  faceret  diffe- 
rentiam  propter  Graecam  elocutionem,  ideo  huius  rei  reddit  rationem. 
ubi  enim  dubitatum  est,  utrum  hoc  sic  possit  dici?  semper  "accuso 
ilium"  dicimus.  sed  propter  expressionem  verbi  Graeci  ideo  hoc  fecit. 
(238.19-26) 

112.  For  the  principle,  viz.,  that  a  slave  does  not  possess  a  praenoynen,  see 
Pomp.  141.24ff.  For  trici;  questions,  see  also  the  exchange  just  preceding.  Pomp. 
141.34ff.,  and,  e.g..  Pomp.  231 .34f. 

113.  Compare  Pomp.  186.34ff.,  the  interpretation  of  in  usu  non  est  {Don. 
625. lOH  ),  discussed  on  p.  161  above.  With  scit  enim,  cf.  Pomp.  162.2ff.,  sciens  . . . 
traclat  in  the  interpretation  of  Don.  620.1-5H. 
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Pompeius  is  evidently  surprised  that  Donatus  has  bothered  to  say  what 
every  schoolboy  knows,  and  he  hits  upon  an  explanation:  aed  limuif  vim 
Graecam.  .  .  .  ut  faceret  differentiani  propter  Grnecam  cloculionem.  Once  again, 
Donatus's  text  gives  no  hint  he  was  motivated  as  Pompeius  suggests; 
and  in  this  case  there  is  no  probability  at  all  that  he  had  the  Greek  usage 
in  mind,  much  less  that  he  feared  it.  In  his  survey  Donatus  naturally 
chose  accuso  as  an  example  of  a  verb  taking  the  accusative  case;  the 
accusative  derived  its  name  from  it."*  Pompeius  has  simply  (if  uncon- 
sciously) used  Donatus's  text  as  a  peg  to  hang  his  lesson  on,  concerning 
a  topic — the  possibly  misleading  example  of  Greek  usage — that  obviously 
wonied  him  elsewhere.*'* 

In  this  instance  Pompeius  projected  his  concerns  onto  Donatus  where 
a  specific  point  of  doctrine  was  involved;  but  we  can  find  him  behaving 
much  the  same  way  in  a  passage  that  reveals  the  grammarian's  anxious 
turn  of  mind  more  generally.  When  Donatus  comes  to  the  category  of 
nouns  occurring  in  the  singular  or  plural  only,  he  foUows  his  usual 
practice  of  noting  the  various  subcategories  and  ofifering  a  few  examples 
for  each:  sunt  semper  singularia  generis  masculmi,  ut  'puluis, "  "sanguis, "  semper 
pluralia,  ui  "Manes,"  "Quirites,"  "cancelli,"  semper  singularia  generis  feminini, 
ui  "pax,"  "lux,"  and  so  on  (623.1-9H.).  At  this  point  Pompeius  tells  his 
reader,  vide  quia,  quodcumque  tibi  dot  exemplum,  dal  secundum  ariem,  ne  recurras 
ad  auchritaiem  et  rumpas  hoc  ipsum  quod  proponit.  multa  enim  contraria  sunt 
(176.6-8).  Pompeius  is  not  accusing  Donatus  of  chicanery,  as  the  state- 
ment might  at  ^st  sight  suggest,  of  suppressing  information  in  the 
interest  of  preserving  an  invalid  lesson."*^  Rather,  Pompeius  is  again 
using  Donatus  as  a  model  of  effective  teaching,  to  underscore  the  principle 
that  one  does  not  need  to  say  everything:"''  Donatus  presents  his 
examples  secunduryi  artem,  according  to  the  handbook — that  is,  as  straight- 
forward rules,  according  to  what  one  is  supposed  to  say.  He  does  not 
clutter  his  lesson  with  the  exceptions  in  the  literary  texts  (auctoritates),  so 
that  one  will  not  be  tempted  to  point  to  those  exceptions  and  fractiously 
challenge  the  generally  valid  rule  by  saying,  ecce  .  .  . 

But  as  so  often,  the  specter  of  counterexample  preys  on  Pompeius's 
mind,  and  he  soon  returns  to  the  matter  as  it  concerns  Donatus:  ail  sic 

114  As  Pompeius  himself  later  notes  at  171.10f.:  accust^hm,  qwd  per  ipsum 
accusemus,  "accuso  ilium. " 

115.  Cf.  Pomp.  259.23f.,  Graeci  luihenl  [sc.  praesens  participium  in  passiuo  ei 
pn^eriium  in  luHvo]  d  idcirco  pnemonui,  ne  quasi  trahani  h  eloadiones  Grauae  d  vdis 
aliier  ponere,  and  Pomp.  260.3lff.,  ne  dicas  ergo,  "lied  mihi,"  Pompeius  shows  a 
similar  concern  at  232.16-17. 

116.  As  the  larger  context  shows  (e.g..  Pomp.  176.1l£f.),  Pompeius  approves 
of  Donatus's  lesson. 

117.  See  Pomp.  186.34£F.,  with  p.  161  above. 
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etiam  ipse  Hmens  (quortiam  scit  leda  esse  muUa  contra  regulas  suas),  "sed  scire 
muUa  per  usurpalionem  esse  conexa."  nam  ecce  "pulms"  dicimus  secundum  arfem, 
d  tamen  invenimus  *'puheres/'  '*\ngm"  dthemus  dicere,  invenimus  "Ugn"  (177.21- 
24).  As  in  the  passage  above,  what  Donatus  is  alleged  to  know,  and 
especially  what  he  says  fearfully,  owe  far  more  to  Pompeius's  concerns 
than  to  his  own  text.  Indeed,  Pompeius's  subjectivity  is  particularly 
evident  here,  since  it  has  led  him  to  tear  from  its  context  the  qualification 
he  attributes  to  Donatus  in  the  paraphrase  sed  scire  dehes . . .  and  apply  it 
misleadingly  to  the  whole  category  of  nouns  under  discussion."®  Safe- 
guarding one's  rules  and  expertise  exacts  a  price,  as  Pompeius's  agitation 
eloquently  testifies:  ait . . .  timens.  With  so  many  worries  crowding  about, 
it  was  not  altogether  easy  being  a  grammarian. 

If  Pompeius's  free-flowing  talk  tells  us  anything,  it  tells  us  of  values 
and  aspirations,  jiid  their  cost:  the  importance  placed  on  the  rational 
mastery  of  language  that  is  condensed  in  the  grammatical  tradition,  the 
desire  to  set  one's  own  stamp  on  the  tradition  even  as  one  merges  with 
it,  and  the  edgy  self-concern  that  those  values  and  desires  evoke.  It 
would  be  possible  to  elaborate  the  portrait  of  Fompeius  and  trace  the 
qualities  we  have  already  seen,  as  he  treats  the  topic  at  the  heart  of  the 
grammarian's  authority,  the  definition  of  linguistic  correctness.  There  is, 
however,  another  text  that  can  teach  us  more  about  the  criteria  of 
correctness  and  their  dynamics.  We  will  turn,  then,  to  Servius  and  his 
commentary  on  Veigil. 

118.  DcMiatus's  qualification  concerns  only  singularia  ^neris  nektri;  cf.  Don. 
623.4-6H. 
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We  have  already  encountered  Servius  as  the  author  of  the  commentary 
on  DonatU9's>lrs  that  was  Pompeius's  main  source.  That  is  not,  however, 
the  work  for  which  he  is  best  known  today.  Bom  probably  in  the  late 
360s  or  early  370s,  Servius  was  a  teacher  at  Rome  by  the  390s.  His  only 
writing  datable  with  any  security — a  brief  treatise  De  cenlum  metris^was 
probably  composed  between  400  and  410;  its  dedication  to  a  clarissimus 
Alhinus  (a  pupfl  at  the  time,  as  the  context  shows;  probably  Caedna 
Dedus  Aginatius  Albinus,  FVR  414)  reveals  that  Servius  had  by  then 
become  connected  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  old 
capital.  His  other  surviving  works  include  two  other  concise  pamphlets 
{De  finalihus,  De  nuMs  HmraHi)  and  the  abbreviated  version  of  his  com- 
mentary on  Donatus.  The  great  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the 
commentary  on  Vergil.* 

Here  too  Servius  was  following  in  the  tracks  of  Donatus,  using  his 
variorum  commentary  as  a  major  source.  Beyond  the  dedicatory  epistle, 
a  vita  of  Vergil,  and  the  introduction  to  the  Bucolics,  Donatus 's  com- 
mentary has  not  survived.  We  do,  however,  have  significant  extracts 
thanks  to  a  reader  of  Vergil  —  perhaps  of  the  seventh  century,  perhaps 
Irish — who  incorporated  other  material  into  his  copy  of  Servius,  mcluding 
notes  from  Donatus's  commentary/  In  the  dedication  of  his  work  Dona- 
tus had  said  that  his  compilation  was  meant  to  serve  as  a  resource  for 

1.  See  Part  n  no.  136;  for  possible  evidence  of  the  relative  chronotogy  of  the 
commentaries  on  Vergil  and  Donatus,  see  the  appendix  to  Part  II  no.  125. 

2.  The  product  of  the  compiler  is  conventionally  termed  Servius  Auctus  or 
Servius  Danielis  (after  its  discoverer,  P.  Daniel),  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
vulgate  commentary,  which  is  here  taken  to  be  Sorvius's  own.  On  the  relations 
between  the  expanded  commentary  (cited  here  as  DServ.)  and  the  vulgate,  see 
Tliilo  in  Thik)  and  Hagen,  eds.,  1,  v-lxix;  and  most  recently  Goold,  ''Servius" 
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Other  grammatici,^  and  Servius  dearly  used  the  work  much  as  Donatus 
had  intended;  the  learning  his  predecessor  had  gathered  is  excerpted, 
simplified,  and  criticized — Servius  tends  to  mention  Donatus  only  to 
convict  him  of  error — now  suppressed,  now  supplemented/ 

It  is  also  clear  that  Servius's  commentary,  although  a  less  personal 
document  than  the  work  of  Pompdus,  is  none^eless  the  instrument  of 
a  teacher.'  The  commentary  remains  at  the  level  suitable  for  pueri  as 
Servius  makes  his  way  word  by  word  and  line  by  line  through  the  text, 
remarking  on  punctuation,  meter,  uncertain  readings,  myth  or  other 
Realicn,  ,ind  especially  on  the  language.  The  last  category,  in  fact,  dwarfs 
all  the  others,  occasioning  two  notes  out  of  every  three.  Only  one  note 
in  seven,  by  contrast,  is  concerned  with  the  broader  mythical,  historical, 
and  literary  background  of  the  poetry,  and  of  this  small  minority  only 
another  small  proportion  amounts  to  more  than  perfunctory  references 
or  glosses.^  The  disproportion  is  a  sign  of  the  emphasis  that  the  late- 
antique  s^rrtmrnfl^jci  placed  on  linguistic  instruction,  which  continued  well 
beyond  the  study  of  the  ars.  It  reminds  us  of  the  distance  that  separates 
a  modern  commentary,  given  over  to  exegesis,  from  its  ancient  counter- 
part, in  which  exegesis  coexists— often  uncomfortably,  as  we  shall  see — 
with  instruction  in  a  living  language. 

In  the  central  portion  of  this  chapter,  then,  we  shall  try  to  listen  to 
Servius  as  his  students  would  have  heard  him,  in  order  to  define  the 
impression  of  Servius's  teaching  and  of  Servius  himself  that  would  have 
been  fixed  in  minds  more  prepared  than  the  modern  to  appreciate  the 
nuances  of  his  comments  and  accept  them  as  fresh.  Above  all,  by  placing 
ourselves  in  the  pupib'  position  we  should  be  able  to  experience  directly 
one  important  element  of  Servius's  personality:  the  grammarian's  sense 
of  his  own  authority.  Servius's  conceptions  of  his  task  and  of  his  status 
as  a  cultural  figure  remain  largely  unexpressed.  Yet  in  his  commentary 


esp.  102-22;  Murgia,  Prolegomena  3-6;  and  Marshall,  "Servius."  A  promising 
method  for  reclaiming  more  of  Donatus's  commentary  has  lately  been  elaborated 
by  Schindel,  ht^urcnlehrcti.  All  references  to  the  commentary  below  are  to  the 
vulgate  Servius  and  the  Aeneid  unless  otherwise  noted.  As  in  Chap.  4,  the  extant 
version  of  Servius's  commentary  on  Donatus's  Ars  is  cited  by  page  and  line  of 
Keil,  GL  4 

3.  See  Chap  4  n  85. 

4.  Note  esp.  the  suppression  of  many  of  the  references  to  republican  authors 
that  Donatus  had  included  and  the  inclusion  of  citations  from  the  newly  fashion- 
able Silver  Latin  poets.  See  Lloyd,  '^Republican  Authors,"  with  Raster,  "Mac- 
robius"  257. 

5  See  Tht^mns  Essai  182;  Uoyd,  "Republican  Authors"  326;  Levy,  "To  hexes"; 
Goold,  "Servius  '  135. 

6.  See  Kaster,  "Macrobius"  256  n.  109. 
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an  individual  and  often  decidedly  quirky  turn  of  mind  is  demonstrably  at 
work,  and  Servius's  implicit  self-image  at  times  so  influences  his  com- 
ments that  they  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  be  taken  into  account. 

To  begin,  however,  we  will  turn  briefly  away  from  the  commentary  to 
establish  a  point  of  comparison  with  the  voice  we  will  later  hear  and  to 
open  a  way  into  Servius's  text.  It  happens  that  alone  of  the  grammatici  in 
the  period  Servius  speaks  both  in  his  own  works  and  as  a  character  in 
imaginative  literature,  in  the  Saturnalia,  Macrobius's  recreation  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy's  intellectual  life  in  the  saeculum  Praetextati.  Composed 
just  over  a  generatkni  after  the  age  it  celebrates,  the  Saturnalia  offers  an 
idealized  Servius  standing  head  and  shoulders  above  the  pfelvia 
maticorum  cohors  {Sat,  1.24.8X  the  good  grammarian  demonstrating  the 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  desirable  in  a  man  of  his  profession,  a 
teacher  "at  once  admirable  in  his  learning  and  attractive  in  his  modesty" 
{Sai.  1.2.15).'  As  such,  Servius  is  called  upon  early  in  the  first  book  {Sai. 
1.4)  to  deal  with  the  adulescens  Avienus,  who  at  this  point  in  the  dialogue 
wears  the  character  of  a  young  man  essentially  sound,  if  somewhat 
obstreperous  and  unformed. 

On  listening  to  a  discourse  by  one  of  the  aristocratic  participants, 
Caecina  Albinus,  Avienus  has  been  struck  by  the  untoward  quality 
inovitas)  of  certain  turns  of  phrase  the  older  and  more  learned  man  uses. 
He  is  moved  to  question  their  legitimacy;  in  effect,  he  asks  why  Caecina 
has  committed  two  solecisms  and  a  barbarism  (respectively,  nodu  fuiura 
for  node  fuiura,  diecrasHni  for  die  crasiino,  and  Saturnaliorum  for  Satumalium). 
The  defense  of  Caecina  is  entrusted  to  the  professional,  Servius,  who 
explains  each  of  the  usages  in  turn  and  shows  that  what  Avienus  in  his 
ignorance  took  for  novitas  was  in  fact  antu^uitas,  the  usage  of  the  ancients. 
The  appeal  to  antiquity  fails  to  impress  the  adulescens:  Avienus  savages 
the  grammarian  for  using  his  professional  status  to  encourage  a  way  of 
speaking  that  time  has  rubbed  out  and  cashiered.  Avienus  calls  for 
current  language,  praesenlia  verba,  until  he  is  brought  to  heel  by  the  grave 
rebuke  of  the  group's  most  distinguished  member,  Praetextatus  himself 
{Sat.  1.5). 

In  the  conflict  that  arises  from  Servius's  correction  of  Avienus,  two 
details  are  especially  important.  One  is  general,  Avienus's  insistence 
upon  praesenHa  verha,  which  is  supposedly  antithetical  to  the  grammarian's 
defense  of  antiquity:  in  fact,  as  we  will  see  shortly,  Avienus's  demand  is 
rather  what  one  might  expect  from  a  pupil  of  the  real  Servius.  The 
other  detail  is  specific,  the  method  Servius  uses  to  justify  diecrasHni  (Suh 

7.  For  general  discussion  of  Servius's  role  in  the  Sahmtalia  and  of  the  context 
of  the  incident  described  below,  see  Kaster,  "Macrobius"  224ff.,  esp.  243ff. 
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1.4.20-27),  the  last  of  the  controversial  expressions  treated  before 
Avienus's  outhurst.  As  commonly  elsewhere  in  the  Saiurmlia,  the  words 
of  the  speaker — here,  Servius — are  drawn  from  a  chapter  of  Aulus 
Gellius  (10.24);  and,  as  is  his  practice,  Macrobius  substantially  rearranges 
and  modifies  the  chapter  to  suit  his  purpose.  Servius's  defense  proceeds 
from  the  assertion  that  the  docHssimus  vir  Caedna  did  not  use  the  expres- 
sion sine  veterum  audaritaie.  The  method  of  the  defense,  and  so  the  use  of 
audmtas  as  a  criterion  of  correctness,  is  essentially  analogical;  that  is, 
Servius  adduces  no  attested  use  of  diecrasHni  to  provide  an  authoritative 
precedent,  nor  does  he  even  claim  (as  did  Gellius)  that  the  form  was  ever 
used  by  the  ancients.^  Rather,  the  expression  is  justified  solely  and 
explicitly  by  analogy  with  such  attested  archaic  forms  as  diequinti  and 
dienoniy  The  fictional  Servius's  defense  of  analogical  archaism  and  the 
respect  for  the  veterum  auctoritas  that  it  implies  conform  thoroughly  to 
Macrobius's  idealized  vision  of  the  literary  culture:  they  are  in  accord 
both  with  Servius's  role  as  the  good  grammarian,  the  man  who  guaran- 
tees the  continuity  of  the  language,  and  with  the  more  general  notion 
that  stamps  each  page  of  the  dialc^gue,  the  belief  that  the  cultural  tradition 
continues  as  a  living  presence,  influencing  and  validating  every  aspect  of 
a  mature  and  learned  man's  life.  At  the  same  time,  the  defense  of 
antiquity  that  Macrobius's  Servius  offers  and  the  regard  for  auctoritas 
that  analogical  archaism  implies  are  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Servius  we  find  in  the  commentary. 

The  real  Servius's  view  can  be  seen  in  several  notes  on  the  Ameid. 
Characteristically,  the  instruction  appears  early  in  the  first  book,  so  that 
the  student  may  carry  the  lesson  with  him  as  he  proceeds: 

1.4  MEMOREM  IVNONIS  OB  IRAM  constat  multa  in  auctonbus 

inveniri  per  contrarium  significantia:  pro  activis  passiva,  ut  ll  1.6601 
'"pictis  bellantur  Amazones  armis,"pro  passivis  activa,  ut  [Georg.  1.185] 
"populatque  ingentem  f arris  acervum/'  et  haec  varietas  vel  potius 

contrarietas  invenitur  etiam  in  aliis  partibus  orationis  .  .  .  et  in  nomine, 
ut  "memorem  lunonis  ob  iram  " — non  "quae  meminerat"  sed  "quae  in 
memoria  erat."  de  his  autem  haec  tantum  quae  lecta  sunt  ponimus  nec 
ad  eorum  exemplum  alia  formamus. 

8.  In  a  sentence  omitted  by  Macrobius,  Gellius  does  offer  the  assurance  that 
Hem  simili  figura  "diecrastini"  dicebatur,  id  erat  crastmo  die  [NA  iO.24.8);  the  only 
attested  use  of  diecrasiini  before  Gell.  NA  2.29.7  is  Plaut.  Mosf.  881,  a  fact  of 
which  Macrobius  would  almost  certainly  have  been  unaware. 

9.  Sat.  1.4.20,  with  1.4.25  27.  The  analogical  defense  is  found  clearly  at  Sal. 
1.4.25,  uerum  ne  de  "diecrastini  "  nihil  retulisse  videamur,  suppetit  Caelianum  illud  ex  libra 
Hi^ormrum  secundo,  citing  a  passage  that  contains  diequinti.  Symmachus  and 
Praetextatus  then  follow  with  quotations  offering  diequinti  and  dimmi. 
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The  final  sentence  warns  against  imitative  extension  of  the  peculiar 
usages  found  in  the  text  and  conveys  the  main  point  of  the  note.'°  The 
principle  found  there  can  be  compared  with  the  burden  of  another  note, 
which  occurs  not  long  after: 

1.26  ALTA  MENTE  REPOSTVM  "repostum"  autem  syncope  est: 

unam  enim  de  medio  syllabam  tulit.  sed  cum  omnes  sermones  aut 
integri  sint  aut  pathos  habeant,  hi  qui  pathos  habent  ita  ut  lecti  sunt 
debent  poni,  quod  etiam  Maro  fecit:  namque  et  [6.655]  "repostos"  et 
[8.274]  "porgite"  de  Ennio  transtulit.  integris  autem  et  ipsis  utimur  et 
eonim  exemplo  aliis. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  note  (hi . . .  pmi  and  integris . . .  aliis)  moves  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  comment  on  Aeneid  1.4.  Both  notes  concern  the 
use  and  abuse  of  analogy  and  the  proper  relation  between  analogical 
formation  and  auchriias:^^  the  combined  lesson  is  plainly  opposed  to  the 
validation  Servius  gives  diecrasHni  in  the  Saturnalia,  where  the  one  odd 
expression  is  justified  merely  by  analogy  with  similar  odd  expressions  in 
the  texts  of  literary  OMdores.  Such  notes  represent  specific  and  limiting 
applications  of  the  general  statement  concerning  figurative  usage  found 
later  in  the  commentary: 

5.120  PVBES  INPELLVNT  figura  est,  ut  [1.212]  "pars  in  frusta  se- 
cant." et  sciendum  inter  barbarismum  et  lexin,  hoc  est,  Latinam  et 
perfectam  elocutionem,  metaplasmum  esse,  qui  in  uno  sermone  fit 
ratione  vitiosus,  item  inter  soloedsmum  et  schema,  id  est,  perfectam 
sermonum  conexionem,  figura  est,  quae  fit  contextu  sermonum  ratione 
vitiosa.  ergo  metaplasmus  et  figura  media  sunt,  et  discemuntur  [sc. 
from  barbarism  and  solecism,  respectively]  peritia  et  imperitia.  fiunt 
autem  ad  omatum. 

Compared  with  the  definitions  found  in  the  grammatical  tradition, 
Servius's  note  here  is  distinctive  in  several  details*'  and  can  be  contrasted 

10.  In  the  final  sentence  I  have  read  ponimus  and  formamus  with  Th\\o  and  the 
manuscripts  of  Servius,  against  posita  sunt  and  jormata,  the  readings  of  codex  C  of 
DServ.,  printed  by  the  Harvard  editor*;  for  the  reason,  tee  p.  181  and  n.  34. 

11.  For  a  similar  formulation,  cf.  Servius's  comment  at  1.587.  Sec  also  Serv. 
441.13-15,  with  Pomp.  263.11-28  (cf  Pomp  232  2  8  and  12-14,  and  the  still 
more  stringent  formulation  at  187. 15t.);  and  the  elder  Plinv  ap.  Charis.  151.18- 
25  Barwick,  warning  against  the  analogical  extension  of  drchaic  nominal  forms 
in  -fs  (i.e.,  *CDpMS,  on  the  model  of  amidHes)  and  opposing  the  nUionis  via  to  the 
vOerum  Ucenlia. 

12.  Esp.  in  its  precise  tripartite  schematization  {lexis,  metaplasmu<,  harbarismus, 
and  schema,  figura,  soloecismus)  and  in  the  formal  categories  of  lexis  and  schema. 
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with  the  less  precisely  worded  doctrine  in  the  extant  version  of  his 
commentary  on  Donatus's  Ars: 

quidquid  scientes  fadmus  novitatis  cupidi^  quod  tamen  idoneorum 
auctorum  firmatur  exemplis,  Bgura  dicitur.  quidquid  autem  ignorantes 
ponimus,  vitium  putatur.  (447.8-10) 

This  last,  broad  formulation,  with  its  emphasis  on  novelty — imitas,  toned 
down  to  the  less  daring  omaius  in  the  Vergilian  commentary,  where  little 
good  is  said  aix>ut  novUas — and  with  its  vague  proviso  concerning  au^mUis 
{idoneorum  auctorum  firmaiur  exemplis),  could  perhaps  be  taken  to  coun- 
tenance the  kind  of  analogical  argument  offered  in  Macrobius.  The 
comment  on  Donatus  provides  a  general,  liberal  alternative  to  the  specific 
and  confining  statements  found,  for  example,  in  the  notes  on  Aeneid  1.4 
and  1.26.  In  the  latter  places,  it  seems,  we  hear  the  authentic  and  assertive 
voice  of  Servius  the  teacher,^'  a  voice  distinct  from  that  of  the  good 
grammarian  of  the  Saturnalia. 

There  is  more  at  stake  here  than  just  another  variation  in  detail 
between  the  creation  of  Macrobius  and  the  author  of  the  commentary  ** 
The  two  figures  understand  and  value  in  fundamentally  different  ways 
the  processes  of  the  language,  the  authority  of  the  culture  that  stands 
behind  it,  and  the  status  of  the  grammarian  himself.  The  practice  of 
analogy  in  the  Sahtrmlia  clearly  accords  with  the  ideal  of  cultural  con- 
tinuity developed  in  the  dialogue.  In  using  that  approach,  one  assumes 
that  the  forms  guaranteed  by  audoritas  are — to  adapt  the  term  Servius 
used  in  the  note  on  Aeneid  1.26 — as  "sotmd"  (integra)  as  the  forms  used 
in  regular  speech  and  thus  are  as  suited  to  the  operations  of  analogy; 
through  that  linguistic  exercise  one  achieves  a  more  intimate  and  vivid 
participation  with  the  andents. 

Precisely  the  opposite  is  true  of  the  teaching  of  Servius,  for  whom 
auctorilas  holds  no  such  guarantees:  figurae  (or  metaplasms,  which  operate 
under  the  same  terms)  are  a  large  but  finite  and  isolated  repository  of 
andent  expressions.*^  The  repository  is,  above  all,  controllable;  it  is  not 


Sihernti  itself  is  commonly  used  interchangeably  with  fii^ura  to  denote  what  in 
ordinary  discourse  would  be  considered  a  solecism:  e.g.,  Don.  658.3H.;  Serv. 
448.1-7;  Pomp.  292.13ff.  =  Plin.  frg.  125  della  Casa  (above,  p.  151f.);  cf.  also 
Quintil.  InsL  9.3.2,  with  Don.  663.5-6H. 

13.  On  Servius's  tendency  to  vary  his  tent  hing  in  the  commentary  on  Vergil, 
"where  he  was  not  as  bound  to  the  Igrammatical]  tradition"  as  in  his  observations 
on  Donatus,  see  the  remarks  of  Wessner,  "Lucan"  329. 

14.  For  such  differences  in  general,  see  Kaster,  "Macrobius"  2S5ff. 

15.  Just  how  finite  and  isolated  can  be  gauged  from  such  collections  as  the 
Exempla  eloatiionum  of  the  rhetorician  Arusianus  Messius  (edited  most  recently  by 
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to  be  extended,  figurae  may  be  used  under  certain  conditions  virtually  as 
literary  allusions,  but  at  the  same  time  they  exemplify  what  should  be 
avoided  as  vicious  in  general  practice.  In  Macrobius,  figurae  represent  a 
free  channel  of  communication  between  past  and  present  that  the  gram- 
marian has  modestly  and  reverently  opened;  in  Servius's  commentary, 
figurae  represent  a  nearly  closed  door  over  which  he  stands  guard.  The 
ends  of  immediacy  and  participation  that  the  grammarian  of  the  Saturnalia 
serves  in  instructing  young  Avienus  are  countered  in  Servius's  own 
teaching  by  the  preservation  of  distance  and  control. 

The  goals  of  distance  and  control  are  themselves  partially  the  result  of 
an  institutional  quirk  of  Roman  education.  Figurae  occupied  a  no-man's- 
land  between  the  schools  of  the  grammaticus  and  of  the  rhdifr,  falling  a  bit 
short  of  the  latter's  main  interest  but  a  bit  beyond  the  former's  central 
concern^  the  correct  understanding  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their 
attributes.'^  This  institutional  no-man's-land  coincided  with  a  no-man's- 
land  of  language  and  method.  The  ambiguous  place  of  figurae  in  the 
structure  of  formal  education  conditions  the  ambiguous  function  of 
figurae  in  the  commentary,  where  they  commonly  mark  the  boundary 
between  two  opposing  ideas  (e.g.,  exegesis  vs.  prescription,  the  ancients 
vs.  "us,"  the  language  of  Vergil  vs.  correct  language)  but  at  the  same 
time  leave  it  porous  or  vague.  So,  for  example,  in  the  economy  of 
Servius's  commentary,  figurae  mediate  between  the  two  main  purposes, 
exegesis  and  prescription:  figurae  make  intelligible  what  the  author  is 
saying  (and  often  defend  his  way  of  saying  it)  while  segregating  the 
author's  usage  from  the  grammarian's  central  lesson  of  correct  speech.'^ 
In  any  given  note,  one  purpose  may  predominate,  but  the  boundary 
between  the  two  is  never  neat;  one  should  perhaps  speak  not  so  much  of 
boundaries  as  of  buffer  zones.  The  institutional  niche  of  figurae  corre- 
sponds to  their  use  as  a  buffer  (compare  Servius  on  Aeneid  5.120,  quoted 
above,  where  such  usages  are  termed  media):  the  category /i^«rfl  protects 


A.  della  Casa  [Milan,  1977]),  based  on  Terence,  Vergil,  Sallust,  and  Cicero.  Cf. 
the  sin^ulariii  gleaned  from  the  works  of  C.ito  and  Cicero  in  the  second  century 
by  Statilius  Maximus,  discussed  by  Zetzel,  "Statilius." 

16.  See  the  remarks  of  Schindel,  Figurenlehren  12ff.  Servius  most  often  uses 
figura  in  the  sense  of  the  schema  grammaHcum,  a  deviation  from  the  loquendi  ralio, 
as  defined  by  Quintil.  Inst.  9.3.2;  cf.  Serv.  448.1-7,  opposing  the  schema  in  sermone 
factum  (=  the  figura  grammaticalis)  to  the  schema  in  sensu  factum  (—  figure  of  thought, 
the  sphere  of  the  rhetor).  On  the  place  of  the  parts  of  speech  at  the  heart  of  the 
grammarian's  expertise,  cf.  Chap.  4  pp.  140, 163. 

17.  This  is  grammar's  quad  licd  lovi,  non  licet  bovi;  cf.  Aug.  C  Faust.  22.25  (PL 
42.417):  puer  in  harbarismo  reprehensus,  si  de  Vergilii  metaplasmo  se  vellet  defendere, 
fcruUy  caedeniur.  The  dispensation  is  usually  but  not  always  extended  to  Vergil: 
see  Servius  at,  e.g.,  4.355,  8.260,  10.572. 
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the  regular  operations  of  the  language  against  the  authority  o(  the  text 
just  as  it  protects  the  text  against  the  charge  of  solecism. 

As  the  goals  of  protection,  distance,  and  control  suggest,  the  com- 
mentary is  often  a  scene  of  conflict,  between  the  andents  and  "ourselves," 
between  different  forms  and  sources  of  authority,  between  the  deference 
owed  to  the  author's  prestige  and  the  grammarian's  domination  of  the 
text.  Understanding  the  commentary  means  in  large  part  understanding 
how  the  grammarian  controls  sudi  conflicts,  and  understanding  that 
control  requires  us  to  appreciate  the  sense  of  authority  that  the  gram- 
marian derives  from  his  own  institutional  niche.  As  is  often  pointed  out, 
Servius's  approach  to  the  text  is  one  of  regulations  and  categories;  and 
this  quasi-bureaucratic  treatment  of  Vergil  has  done  little  to  endear 
Servius  to  modern  tastes.  But  bear  in  mind  that  controlling  regulations 
and  categories  carries  a  power  with  it.  Servius  understands  whatever 
comes  before  his  eyes  through  the  rules  his  institution  provides,  and  he 
owes  whatever  authority  he  possesses  to  his  command  of  those  rules 
and  to  his  status  in  that  mstitution.  As  we  shall  see,  Servius  has  so 
thoroughly  internalized  those  rules  and  the  authority  of  his  position  that 
they  are  at  times  combined  and  expressed  unconsciously,  in  ways  that 
offer  unexpeLted  glimpses  of  Servius's  personality  and  self-image. 

Before  considering  his  self-image,  however,  we  must  try  to  understand 
the  basis  of  Servius's  rules  and  authority  and  how  they  are  deployed  in 
the  commentary.  Servius's  status  as  a  grammarian,  his  place  in  the 
specialized  institution  of  his  profession,  involves  a  specific  knowledge, 
recte  loquenii  scienHa,  which  is  presumed  to  rest  on  the  natura  of  the 
language.  Rede  loqui  means  mUuraliUr  Imfui:  strictly  correct  usage  is 
natural  usage.'^  Nalura  provides  the  raw  material  of  the  language,  from, 
say,  the  quantity  of  the  root  vowel  of  unus  or  the  correct  spelling  of  smbo 
to  the  various  functions  and  forms  of  the  parts  of  speech.'^  This  raw 

18.  See  n.  17;  compare  Servius  at,  e.g.,  1.120,  on  the  construction  of  Uiona. 

Compare  the  phrase  sermo  mfura  .  .  .  integer  (implicitly  the  claim  of  the 
grammarijnsi  in  the  polemics  of  Arnob.  Adv.  nat.  1.59:  above  Chap.  2  p.  85.  On 
the  grammanan's  presumption  of  a  natural  order  in  language,  see  most  recently 
Blank,  AndeiU  Philosophy  esp.  13, 51  n.  1. 

20.  The  most  venerable  text  on  this  subject  is  preserved  by  Diom.  439.16- 
22  -  Varro  frg.  115  Goet/  Schoeli:  [Lifinifa;;]  constat .  .  .  ,  ul  adserit  Varro,  his  quat- 
tuor,  natura  analogui  consut'tudine  uuctoritute.  nalura  verborum  nominumque  imnulahilis 
<e5/>  nec  quicquam  aut  minus  aul  plus  Iradidit  nobis  quam  quod  accepit.  nam  si  quis  dicat 
"scrimho"  <pro  to>  quod  est  "scribo,"  turn  atuilogiae  mrMe  sed  naturae  ipsius  amsHMhne 
convincilur.  analogia  sermonis  a  nalura  proditi  orilinatio  esi  secundum  technicos;  Charis. 
62. 14 -63. 9B.  offers  a  parallel  version  Ratio  and  analogia  are  used  interchangeably 
in  the  passage;  see  esp.  Diom.  439. lot.,  with  439.27f.  On  auctoritas  and  consuetudo 
(=  usus),  see  below.  The  relation  between  natura  and  ratio  or  analogia  here  was 
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material  is  subject  for  the  most  part  to  ratio  (or  analogia),  which  system- 
atically orders  the  data  of  nature  to  provide  the  regulae  set  down  in  the 
ars;  the  ars  in  its  turn  is  the  product  and  property  of  the  grammarian. 
The  nature  of  the  language  is  thus  incorporated  in  the  institution  and 
identified  with  the  grammarian's  expertise.  The  linguistic  forces  that  lie 
beyond  his  institutional  niche  and  contradict  his  expertise  are  against 
nature. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  comments  on  figurative  usage  noted  above. 
By  definition  a  deviation  from  correct  usage,  figurae  are  also  necessarily  a 
deviation  from  natural  usage,  the  sermo  mturalis.^^  Inevitably,  therefore, 
the  grammarian  is  as  opposed  to  analogically  extending  figurative  usage 
as  he  is  to  extending  any  other  usage  against  nature:  with  Servius 's  note 
on  Aeneid  1.4,  we  can  compare  the  following,  which  warns  against  back- 
formation  from  a  form  whose  natura  has  been  corrupted: 

2.195  PERTVRI  in  verbo  "r"  non  habet;  nam  "peiuro''  didmus  corrupta 
natura  praepositionis.  quae  res  facit  errorem,  ut  aliqui  male  dicant 
"peiurus."** 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  figurae,  an  accommodation  must  be  reached  with 
the  corruption  already  accomplished:  Servius  is  saying,  in  effect,  "This 
far,  but  no  farther." 

Hedged  around  by  the  wall  of  natura,  Servius  deals  from  a  clearly 
defined  position  of  strength  with  the  c^her,  unruly  forces — auctoritas 
(literary  authority)  and  usus  or  consueiudo  (ordinary,  current  usage)— that 
have  an  impact  on  the  language.  These  forces  are  variously  treated 
in  the  commentary.  For  example,  auctoritas  serves  largely  as  a  court  of 
last  resort,  defining  the  periphery  of  permissible  usage  rather  than 
the  core  of  what  is  correct;^'  but  auctoritas  can  also  appear,  now  and  then, 
to  govern  the  language  when  that  serves  the  grammarian's  didactic 


correctly  seen  by  Barwick,  Remmius  183f.:  "analogia  .  .  .  ist  die  der  natura  gege- 
benen  Sprache  abgewonnene  GesetzmSssigkeit.  Daher  sind  nabtn  und  anal^^ 
bis  zu  einem  gewissen  Grade  z%vei  verschiedene  Seiten  ein  und  derselben  Sache." 

21.  So  2.132,  fi^ura  vs.  <:ermp  naturalis.  See  also  1.5,  expanded  at  5  467:  usage 
adopted  causa  metri  vs.  what  one  does  naturaUter;  2.60,  usurpatum  vs.  naturale  (on 
this  comment  see  below,  p.  182);  7.161,  secundum  ruibtnm  vs.  figunUum. 

22.  See  also  the  comments  at  4.427,  against  the  1st  sing.  perf.  indie,  revulsi  as 
derived  from  the  "unnatural"  form  ire)vulsus;  and  cf.  2.39  (sim.  1.149),  on  the 
declension  of  vulgus. 

23.  See  above,  on  1.4  and  1.26;  similarly  Pomp.  232.2-8  (with  Serv.  437.20- 
23),  237.35ff.,  263.11-28  (with  Serv.  441.13-15),  273.3E;  cf.  also  Diom.  370.19- 
23  for  reliance  on  audom  in  a  case  where  turn  csf  inomHi  niMb. 
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purpose/"*  Much  the  same  is  true  of  usus:  what  usage  has  maintained  can 
be  a  determining  factor/^  and  can  even  be  credited  with  altering  the 
nature  of  the  language/^  But  throughout,  the  grammarian,  with  his 
understanding— or  rather,  definitive  control— of  naturu,  stands  watch 
over  auchrihs  and  usus,  guarding  against  the  perceived  abuse,  conhision, 
and  corruption  that  both  produce.'^ 

This  intricate  and  often  arbitrary  interweaving  of  mhira,  usus,  and 
audoritas  is  tolerably  familiar;'^  only  two  tendencies  need  emphasis  here. 
First,  one  can  reasonably  suggest  that  the  authority  of  the  grammarian's 
own  pronouncements  would  be  perceived  by  his  students  and  by  the 
grammarian  hin^elf  as  dominant  and  dedsive:  the  grammarian  estab- 
lishes the  distinction  between  "what  we  read"  and  "what  we  say,"  grants 
his  permission  according  to  his  notion  of  ''what  we  are  able  to  say," 
determines  the  propriety  of  particular  usages,  and  above  all  issues  warn- 
ings.'^ Second,  when  that  authority  is  blended  with  the  prescriptive 

24.  See,  e.g.,  8.409, 12.587;  cf.  Servius's  comment  on  Georg.  3.124,  and,  on 
Servius's  often  arbitrary  invocation  of  idonei  audores,  see  Kaster,  "Servius."  For 
auctores  or  veteres  used  to  confirm  a  rule  reached  by  way  of  analogy,  cf.  Diom. 

368.3-11,  375.16-25. 

25.  Cf.  2.268,  where  Servius  notes  the  divisions  of  night  and  day  according 
to  Varro  and  concludes,  de  crepuscuh  vero,  quod  esf  duhia  lux, . . .  quaeritur,  et  licet 
ulrique  tempori  [\.e,,  twilight  or  daybreak]  possii  iungi,  usus  iamen  ui  maiuiino  iungamus 
ohtinuH.  Thr  mpaning  "dtwbreak"  authorized  by  msm.s  according  to  Servius  in  fact 
first  appears  outside  Servius  in  Latin  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries;  see  TLL 
s.v.  crepusculum  1175.39ff. 

26.  Cf.  5.603,  MAC  CELEBRATA  TENVS  trntsis  est,  "hactenus."  et  hie  semo, 
quantum  ad  artem  [i.e.,  naturam]  special,  duas  coniinet  partes  orationis,  ut  "hac"  pronomcn 
sit,  "lenus"  praeposilio.  .  .  .  sed  iam  usus  ohtinuit  ut  pro  una  parte  habealur.  ergo  adverbium 
est:  omnis  enim  pars  oratwnis,  cum  desierit  esse  quod  est,  in  adverbium  migrat;  for  the 
principle,  see  above  at  Chap.  4  n.  16.  Here  again  the  connection  between  the  ars 
and  the  essence  of  the  language,  quod  est,  is  plain, 

27.  To  select  from  only  the  first  book  a  few  examples  in  which  aucioritas  and 
usus  are  found  abuti  or  confundere  or  corrumpere.  For  aucioritas,  see  1.118,  185  (on  the 
distinction  between  totus  and  omnis,  never  firm,  and  weakened  further  in  the 
common  speech  of  late  antiquity  (see  Ldfstedt,  Late  Latin  22]:  Servius  here  urges 
against  the  improper  usage  of  the  text  as  a  way  of  undermining  a  bad  habit  of 
common  speech;  cf  pp.  187-89  below),  334,  590.  For  usus,  see  1  410,  480, 
697  isatu'  sciendum  male  errore  "cum"  el  "dum"  a  Romanis  esse  confusa — again  touching 
upon  an  authentic  feature  of  late  Latin;  see  Adams,  Text  77).  For  regula  or  ratio 
corrupted  by  consuetudo  or  contradicted  by  the  license  of  the  v^eres  or  of  current 
usage,  cf.  Diom.  348.24f.  (cf.  349.6f.,  15f.),  365.25f.,  398.9, 400.3,  406.11-12. 

28.  On  how  the  scholars  (if  the  first  century  B.C.  and  first  century  A.D. 
balanced  the  components  of  the  language,  the  general  discussion  of  Barwick, 
Remmius  203-15,  remains  fundamental;  also  valuable,  esp.  for  the  Greek  back- 
ground, is  Siebenbom,  SjrrachricktigkeH  esp.  108-15  and,  a  bit  less  satisfactory, 
151-54,  on  natum.  For  an  accessible  and  useful  introduction,  see  Bonner,  Edua^ion 
204-8 

29.  "What  we  read"  vs.  "what  we  say":  e.g.,  2.487,  3.278,  7.605.  Possumus  uli 
or  licenter  utimur  or  pro  twstro  tirbitrio  utimur:  e.g.,  1.47,  96, 159, 177,  194,  343,  430, 
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purposes  of  the  commentary,  Servius's  manufacture  of  the  language  for 
his  students'  benefit  can  produce  observations  on  Vergil's  language  that 
sound  absurd  to  the  modern  ear,  attuned  as  it  is  solely  to  the  com- 
mentary's exegetic  purpose.  Neither  tendency  can  be  separated  from  the 
other,  but  the  effects  of  the  second  are  more  easily  seen  in  individual 
notes.  We  can  therefore  examine  this  second  tendency  and  identify  a 
few  of  the  strategies  Servius  used  in  his  instruction^  before  returning  to 
consider  the  implications  of  the  first. 

We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  hearing  Servius  with  a  student's  ear 
when  he  says,  for  example: 

10.526  PENITVS  DEFOSSA  TALENTA. . . .  sane  metius  (i.e.,  rectius] 
"infbssa"  diceret  qiiam  "defossa/'  ad  quod  est  metri  necessitate  con- 
pulsus. 

Or: 

11.468  mCET  "confestim/'  "ilico":  quod  ne  diceret,  metri  necessitas 
fedt.  nam  "ilico"  didmus. 

These  and  other  notes  invoking  the  necessity  or  compulsion  of  meter 
(and  anyone  familiar  with  the  commentary  knows  how  common  they 
are)  were  not  intended,  and  would  not  have  been  understood,  as  purely 
or  even  primarily  exegetic.  They  are  not  earnest  but  superficial  attempts 
to  judge  or  explain  Vergil's  own  choices  and  technique;  rather,  the  force 
of  these  observations  is  directed  largely  at  the  student,  telling  him  what 
he  should  or  should  not  do.  That  the  words  are  Vergil's  is  virtually 
incidental.  Freely  paraphrased,  these  lessons  would  be  understood  to 
mean  something  like,  "Don't  get  it  into  your  head  that  you  should  do 
what  Vergil  has  done  here;  your  usage  should  be  such  only  when  all 
other  options  have  been  closed.  The  text  serves  as  an  instrument;  the 
author,  as  dummy.  Both  are  exploited  to  meet  Servius's  purpose. 


451,  484;  2.610.  Sphere  of  usage:  cf.  1.251,  2.18,  6.79,  10.481.  Warnings:  cf. 
2.513,  VETERRIMA  usurpatum  est.  er^o.  uf  supra  diximus,  hoc  tantum  uti  si  necesse  sit 
licel,  with  1.253,  HONOS  cum  secundum  artem  [i.e.,  naturam]  dicamus  "honor," 
"arifor,"  "lepor,"  plerumque  podae  "r"  in  "s"  muiani  causa  metri.  ,,.hoc  quOm  kahd 
ratio:  sed  ecce  in  hoc  loce  diam  sine  mdri  luussitate  "honos"  dixU.  Hem  Sauushus  paene 
ubique  "labos"  posuit,  qum  nulla  necessitas  coegit.  melius  tamen  est  senrire  r^ulae  [i.e., 
mUurae].  Compare  the  still  stricter  position  of  Pomp.  283.37ff. 

30.  Cf.  2.513  and  1.253,  cited  in  the  preceding  note;  and  esp.  1.3,  p.  187 
below.  With  the  paraphrase  offered  in  the  text,  compare  what  Pompeius  says  at, 
e.g.,  269.22ff.,  ne  die  as  mihi  ergo,  "iimniam  usus  est  VergilUa .,. ,  dAeo  ei  ego  Ha 
fiuere,"  neqiiaqiutm  licet.  Cf.  n.  17  above. 
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The  exploitation  recurs  over  a  wide  range  of  Servian  rhetorical  ploys. 
A  similar  and,  again,  essentially  negative  tactic  involves  the  use  of  the 
phrase  dehuit  dicere.  For  example: 

1.16  HIC  ILLIVS  ARMA  figura  creberrima  adverbium  pro  adverbio 
posuit,  praesentis  lod  pro  absentis:  debtiit  enim  dicere  "iUk/' 

Or: 

9.467  CINGITVR  AMNi  "amne''  debuit  dicere:  numquam  enim  bene 
li.e.,  recte]  in  "i"  exeunt  nisi  quae  communis  sunt  generis,  ut  "docilis," 
"agilis."  sed  ideo  ausus  est  ita  ponere  ablativum,  quia,  ut  supra  diximus 
[9.122],  apud  maiores  "hie"  et  "haec  amnis"  dicebatur. 

Again,  debuit  dicere  is  directed  more  at  the  student  than  at  the  text. 
Servius  is  not  literally  contending  at  Aeneid  1.16  that  Vergil  should  have 
said  illic;  he  is  making  plain  to  the  students  what  they  should  use.  .At 
stake  is  not  so  much  a  fault  vwirthy  of  criticism  or  demanding  correction 
in  Vergil — figura  provides  the  necessary  prc^tection  against  that — but  a 
deviant  usage  the  student  should  avoid. Similarly,  ausus  est  in  the  note 
on  Aeneid  9.467  is  not  meant  to  describe  Vergil's  behavior,  for  his  daring 
is  immediately  denied  by  the  explanation  that  his  words  simply  reflect 
the  usage  current  apud  maiores,  of  whom  he  is  one.  Rather,  ausus  est  is 
directed  at  the  student,  to  impress  upon  him  what  should  be  avoided  as 
bold.^'  Debuil  dicere  urges  against  the  bad  example  of  the  text  and  has  the 
efiEective  meaning  in  the  commentary  of  debemus  ikm?^  Such  notes  drive 

31.  But  clearly  Mmii  dicere  could  be  construed  as  an  adverse  criticism  of  the 
author;  cf.  especially  Aug.  C.  Tausl.  22.25,  quoted  below,  n.  77,  and  note  Servius 
and  DServ.  at  1.273:  where  Servius  offers  GENTE  SVB  HECTOREA  id  est 
"Troiana."  sed  dehuit  dicere  "Aeneia,"  diximus  superius  (1.2351  nomina  poetas  ex  vtcino 
taurpare,  explaining  and  defending  as  a  poetic  usage  the  deviation  from  what 
should  have  been  said,  the  same  idea  appears  in  DServ.  as  GENTE  SVB 
HECTOREA  id  csf  "Troiana."  sed  quidam  rcprchcndunt  quod  "Hectorea"  el  non  'Aetieia." 
mos  est  poit!:-  nomitta  ex  vicinis  usurpare;  here  quidam  reprehendunt  is  probably  a 
generalising  inference  drawn  from  Servius's  debuit  dicere  by  the  compiler  of  DServ. 
(the  last  clause  is  certainly  no  more  than  a  finicky  rewriting  of  Servius  typical  of 
the  compiler).  MuU  dktre  seems  to  be  located,  like  figura,  in  a  gray  area:  Although 
the  practical  or  monitory  purpose  of  the  phrase  dominates  in  its  many  appear- 
ances in  the  commentary,  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  out  of  hand  that  debuit  dicere 
could  connote  some  criticism  of  Vergil. 

32.  Cf.  2.610  (concerning  a  point  of  usage  similar  to  that  in  9.467),  where 
each  of  the  three  parts  of  Servius's  statement,  "tridente"  debuit  dicere;  sed  novitatem 
adfectavit,  nulla  cogente  necessitate,  is  intended  more  as  a  warning  for  his  pupils  than 
as  an  objective  interpretation  or  evaluation  of  the  verse. 

33.  Cf.  1.319,  facere  mm  debemus,  referring  to  a  Gnuca  figura. 
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home  their  lessons  through  the  use  of  the  third  person  singular,  segre- 
gating the  author's  usage  from  the  Latin  that  Servius  wants  to  teach. 

In  these  examples,  prescription  proceeds  obliquely,  yet  nonetheless 
clearly,  as  Servius  plays  his  own  views  off  against  the  text.  But  prescrip- 
tion is  at  work  in  another  element  of  Servius's  style,  one  that  is  not  at 
all  apparent  on  the  surface  of  his  language  but  is  wholly  implied  in  his 
role.  It  is  a  nuance  that  again  requires  us  to  hear  Servius  with  the  ear  of 
his  pupils  and  that,  not  incidentally,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  teasing  apart 
the  strands  of  natura,  usus,  and  auctoritas  in  Servius's  weave. 

We  might  look  again  at  the  notes  on  Aeneid  1.4  (for  its  last  sentence) 
and  1.26: 

de  his  autem  haec  tantum  quae  lecta  sunt  ponimus  nec  ad  eorum 
exemplum  alia  foimamus. 

sermones  .  .  .  qui  pathos  habent  ita  ut  lecti  sunt  debent  poni.  .  .  . 
integris  autem  et  ipsis  utimur  et  eorum  exemplo  aliis. 

As  noted  earlier,  we  should  accept  the  readings  of  Servius's  manuscripts 
at  1.4,  ponimus  and  formamus,  agamst  posiia  sunl  and  formata,  the  readings 
of  Servius  Danielis,  which  some  editors  have  imposed  on  Servius. The 
reason  for  following  the  manuscripts  of  Servius  is  simple.  They  bear 
witness  to  a  constant  feature  of  Servius's  language,  the  use  of  the  first- 
person-plural  indicative  in  a  prescriptive  sense.''  That  is,  fmhnus,  unless 
otherwise  qualified,  would  tend  to  mean  p0»«re  d^temus,  or  farmamus  to 
mean  formare  ddrnnus,  or  uHmur  to  mean  uH  ddfemus — compare  the  parallel 
uses  of  the  verbs  at  1.4  and  1.26,  ffonmus . . .  farmamus  and  dehent  poni . . . 
uHmur.  This  thoroughly  natural  overtone  is  unmistakable  as  soon  as  one 
listens  to  Servius  as  a  teacher  of  his  native  language  and  not  simply  as  a 
descriptive,  objective  commentator  in  the  modem  vein.  The  nuance 
occurs  throughout  the  commentary,  as  in  some  of  the  notes  already 
dted.'^  It  is  fcmnd  most  easily,  perhaps,  in  one  of  Servius's  more  striking 

34.  See  above  at  n.  10.  The  alteration  of  Servius's  active  forms  to  the 

passives  in  DServ.  is  comparable  to  the  systematic  alteration  of  Servius's  formula 

of  cniss-rofrrence,  uf  i^upra  diximus,  to  thp  impersonal  m/  mtpra  dictum  e$i  in  DServ., 
revealing  the  hand  of  the  compiler.  Cf.  Goold,  "Servius"  107-8;  Murgia,  Pro- 
legomeim  100-101. 

35.  This  nuance  was  deariy  understood  by  Thilo:  see  his  remarks  in  Thilo 
and  Hagen,  eds.,  1,  Ixxii. 

36.  E.g.,  11.468,  nam  "ilico"  dicimus,  where  dicimus  plainly  serves  the  purpose 
for  which  dehuit  dicere  is  used  elsewhere.  The  nuance  is  of  course  not  peculiar  to 
Servius.  A  striking  example  occurs  at  Pomp.  238.17-19,  est  verhum  quod 
diUwum,  "makdico  tibi. "  el  hoc  in  usu  pessime  hahmus:  nemo  dkU  "nutedixil  me  ille, "  sed 
didmus  "muUdixit  mihi"  tantum  modo.  The  sense  of  hoc  in  usu  pessime  habemus  here 
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pieces  o(  instruction,  where  he  urges  the  obsolete  pronominal  form  ipsus 
against  the  common  but  irregular  ipse: 

2.60  HOC  IPSVM  "ipsum"  autem  per  "m/'  quia  usurpatum  est  "ipse," 
et  est  naturale  "ipsus/'  ut  [Ter.  Andr.  576]  "ipsus  mihi  Davus."  dicimus 
ergo  "ipsus,  ipsa,  ipsum,"  ut  "ckxrtus,  docta,  doctum." 

Here,  as  Servius  stresses  what  is  regular  and  natural,  the  meaning  of 
dicimus  slides  entirely  into  the  realm  of  what  should  be,  leaving  simple 
description  behind.^^ 
Beyond  demonstrating  how  readily  description  is  subordinated  to 

prescription,  this  last  example  deserves  attention  for  a  related  feature, 
the  nonchalance  with  which  Servius  identifies  a  palpable  archaism  {ipsus) 
with  what  "we  fought  to)  say."  Or  perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say 

that  ipsus  would  seem  to  us  moderns  a  p)alpable  archaism;  for  in  Servius's 
language,  both  dicimus  and  naturale  effectively  deny  that  ipsus  is  an  archa- 
ism at  all.  Rhetorically,  as  a  means  of  confirming  the  lesson,  naturale 
plays  the  more  important  role:  by  associating  ipsus  with  nature,  the 
epithet  distinguishes  the  form  from  ambivalent  usages  like  figurae  and 
guarantees  its  simple,  regular  validity.  There  is,  plainly,  a  fair  amount  of 
room  for  eccentric  judgment  in  such  matters  as  this,  in  part  because  the 
concept  of  natura  is  itself  a  bit  vague  about  the  edges  and  has  its  own 
eccentricities. 

So  much  becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  one  tries  to  pin  the  concept 
down.  The  mUura  of  the  language  cannot  be  defined  historically  in  any 
straightforward  way,  as  something  that  once  came  into  being  with  specific 
characteristics,  some  of  which  have  endured  through  the  passage  of  time 
while  others  have  become  obscured  or  distorted.  As  we  shall  see  just 
below,  Servius  does  not  believe  that  the  farther  back  in  time  one  probes 
the  closer  one  comes  to  mhtra,  or  that  the  usage  of  the  ancient  authors, 
the  maiores,  reveals  the  language  in  a  pure  or  more  natural  state.  Yet  the 
natura  of  the  language  is  not  timeless,  an  abstraction  somehow  outside 
history,  for  it  can  be  affected  in  and  over  time:  not  only  can  natura  be 
corrupted,  and  not  only  can  usus  change  the  nature  of  parts  of  speech, 

becomes  clear  only  once  one  realizes  that  Pompeius  is  saying,  with  notable 

compression,  et  hoc  in  usu  pessime  habemus:  {multi  enim  "maledixil  me  tile"  dicunt,  sed 
pr7/W.  nam]  nemo  dicit  \  —  debet  dicere]  "maledixil  me  ille,  "  sed  dicimus  \=  dehemus  dicere] 
"malediiit  mihi.  The  usage  with  the  accusative  does  appear  to  have  been  vulgar; 
see  TLL  8.164.13ff.,  and  cf.  CGL  3.112.19,  49. 

37.  An  obvious  variant  of  tfie  prescriptive  indicative— what  might  be  caUed 
the  permissive  indicative — is  found  in  notes  where  such  phrases  as  dicimus  el .  .  . 
iet)  and  ulrumque  dicimus  in  effect  mean  licel  or  possumus  dicere  el .  .  .  (el),  and  licet  or 
possumus  utrumque  dicere:  e.g.,  1.484;  cf.  Serv.  418.33f.  and  442.  If.,  with  Pomp. 
269.32-34. 
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but  Servius's  treatment  of  archaism  even  implies  at  times  that  in  its 
nature  the  ancients'  language  overlaps  only  partially  with  his  own.'* 
When  the  shift  is  imagined  as  having  occurred,  or  whether  it  has  ceased 
to  occur,  is  not  made  clear,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  a  primary  agent  of 
the  change  would  appear  to  be  the  grammarian  himself.  At  this  moment, 
however,  the  points  to  be  emphasized  are  these:  to  the  extent  that  natura 
inheres  in  the  grammarian's  institution,  in  the  form  of  rules  {regulae,  the 
guarantee  of  what  is  rectum),  it  provides  the  grammarian  with  a  stable 
place  to  stand;  and  like  figurae,  archaisms,  where  they  are  noted,  implicitly 
involve  usages  that  not  only  contradict  the  lesson  Servius  wishes  to 
teach  but  also  run  against  nature.  In  our  attempt  to  gauge  Servius's 
sense  of  his  control  of  the  language,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand what  he  has  in  mind  when  he  deak  with  archaism  in  the  opposition 
between  anliqui  and  tios. 

It  is  evident  that  when  Servius  identifies  one  of  Vergil's  usages  as 
aniiquum,  an  archaism,  he  does  not  mean  that  it  was  an  archaism  in 
Vergil's  time  (although  it  might  have  been  that  as  well)  but  that  he 
judges  it  to  be  obsolete  when  tested  against  his  oivn  complex  sense  of 
acceptable  current  usage.  Vergil  was  himself  one  of  the  anHqui  (mahres, 
veleres)  and  was  grouped  as  such,  in  a  broad  stroke  characteristic  of 
ancient  scholarship,  with  the  classical  and  preclassical  authors;  although 
Servius  was  generally  aware  of  the  chronological  relationships  among 
the  various  literary  figures,  the  distinction  drawn  today  between  archaic 
and  classical  usage  was  not  functional  in  his  work.''  Further,  a  necessary 
corollary  derives  from  this  repeated  testing  of  Vergil's  language  for  the 
obsolete:  as  in  the  identification  of  figurae,  the  identification  of  antique 
dicta  has  a  prescriptive  purpose.  The  basic  relationship  between  the  func- 
tion of  figurae  and  the  function  of  archaism  in  the  commentary  can  be 
stated  fairly  simply:  as  the  demarcation  of  figurae  is  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  deviant  usage  synchronically,  by  applying  the  standards  of  correct 
usage  to  the  author  as  though  he  were  a  contemporary,  so  the  identifica- 
tion of  archaism  is  an  attempt  to  isolate  such  deviations  diachronically, 
by  constructing  a  temporal  barrier  between  the  author  and  the  student. 

Since  the  two  approaches  have  such  similar  goals,  we  should  expect 
them  to  be  expressed  in  similar  language.  In  fact,  the  associations  that 

38.  Corruption  of  natura:  see  the  note  at  2.195,  p.  177.  Change  of  the  nature 
of  parts  of  speech:  cf.  the  comment  at  5.603,  n.  26  above.  On  the  mutability  of 

nature,  see  Barwick,  Remmius  184  n.  1;  Siebenbom,  SprachrichligkeH  108-9;  Blank, 
Ancient  Philosophu  4lff.;  and  contrast  Varroap.  Diom.  439. 17f.,  above,  n.  20. 

39.  Lebek,  Verlm  18  n.  22,  has  well  remarked  the  importance  of  understanding 
that  ''archaic"  in  a  grammarian's  comment  means  archaic  relative  to  his  own 
time  and  perception,  and  likewise  the  imprudence  of  accepting  such  distinctions 
at  face  value. 
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form  in  Servius's  mind  as  the  two  approaches  melt  one  into  the  other 
can  be  seen  in  the  trend  of  his  own  rhetoric  of  instruction.  In  the 
examples  listed  below,  we  can  watch  Servius's  thought  pass  from  the 
synchronic  to  the  diachronic,  with  an  intermediary  blending  of  the  two, 
from  Egurative  use  versus  what  "he  should  have  said,"  through  figurative 
use  versus  what  "we  now  [ought  to]  say/'  to  archaism  versus  what  "we 
now  [ought  to]  say."  The  examples  also  further  illustrate  the  inter- 
changeability  of  debuit  diem  and  the  prescriptive  indicative  dicimus: 

figura. . . .  nam  debuit  dicere. . . .  (1.16) 

figurate  dixit. . . .  nam  dicimus  (6.435) 

figura. . . .  nam  modo  dicimus.  . . .  *°  (11.73) 

antique  dictum. . . .  nam  nunc  dicimus,  nec  iungimus. . . .  (6.544) 

debuit  dicere. . . .  ideo  ausus  est . . .  quia  . . .  apud  maiores  . . .  dice- 
batur.  (9.467) 

arcliaismos  debuit  enim  dicere. . . .  (10.807) 

The  instability  of  the  distinction  is  demonstrated  by  the  progression  of 
the  notes  and  is  especially  evident  in  the  last  two.  On  Aeneid  9.467,  as  we 
saw  above,  debuit  dicere  and  iiu:^u>  c$t  look  to  the  present  and  are  intended 
to  have  their  impact  on  the  student;  but  the  explanation,  quia  .  .  .  dicebatur, 
looks  to  the  past:  it  effectively  isolates  Vergil's  usage  and  at  the  same 
time  negates  any  suggestion  that  he  was  in  reality  bold;  his  usage,  a 
function  of  his  being  one  of  the  maiores,  appears  bold  only  when  measured 
against  the  current  state  of  the  language.  In  the  comment  on  Aeneid 
10.807,  dum  pluU  in  terris,  ut  possint  sole  reducto  /  exercere  diem,  the  operation 
is  even  more  striking: 

DVM  PLVIT  hie  distinguendum:  nam  si  iunxeris  "dum  pluit  in  terris," 
erit  archaismos:  debuit  enim  dicere  "in  terras."  tamen  sciendum  est 
hemistichum  hoc  Lucretii  [6.630]  esse,  quod  ita  ut  invenit  Vergilius 
transtulit. 

Here  the  text  is  in  effect  moved  into  the  present  and  punctuated  as 
though  it  were  a  contemporary  woric  in  order  to  arrive  at  what  should 
have  been  said  and  avoid  an  archaism.^  ^  The  blending  of  the  two  ap- 

40.  Cf.  1.75,  notanda  .  .  .  figura:  frequenter  enim  hac  ulitur.  nam  quod  nos  .  .  . 
dicimus,  antiqui  dicebant .  .  .  ,  concerning  the  use  of  the  ablative  for  the  genitive; 
see  further  p.  186. 

41.  On  the  series  of  notes  to  whidt  10.807  belongs  and  with  which  it  must 
be  read  to  be  understood,  see  further  pp.  188f.  and  n.  55. 
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preaches  is  inevitable  and  derives  from  the  system  Servius  inherited,  in 
which  the  categories  of  auciores  (associated  with  figurative  usage)  and 
antiqui  (the  sources  of  archaic  usage)  had  long  since  fallen  together: 
audoritas  and  vetustas  are  for  Servius  essentially  one  and  the  same*^  and 
are  equally  under  constraint. 

Like  the  subordination  of  description  to  prescription,  this  fusion  of 
auctorilas  and  anHquitas,  of  figures  and  archaism,  necessarily  diminishes 
the  precision  of  Servius's  statements  and  the  subtlety  or  consistency 
of  his  response  to  the  text."^^  The  fusion  should  not,  however,  obscure 
Servius's  real  sense  that  the  antiqui  used  a  language  alien,  in  some  funda- 
mental ways,  from  his  own.  More  than  three  centuries  earlier,  Quintilian 
had  observed,  "If  we  compare  the  language  of  the  ancients  with  our 
own,  almost  everything  we  say  nowadays  is  a  figura"  ilnsi.  9.3.1).  Servius 
would  have  agreed,  although  he  would  have  altered  quidquid  loqmmitr  to 
quidquid  huiu^nhir  in  the  second  half  of  the  statement. 

The  strain  that  shifts  in  usage  produced  is  perhaps  most  evident  when 
Servius  is  faced  with  a  corruption  in  the  received  text.  In  such  places  we 
can  see  him  struggling  mightily  but  in  vain  to  heave  a  line  across  the 
abyss:  thus,  commenting  on  Aeneid  9.486-87,  nec  te  iua  funtn  makr/ 
produxi  (as  printed  by  Mynors,  with  Bembo's  emendation),  he  attempts 
the  f oUowing: 

NEC  TVA  FVNERA  MATER  id  est  "funerea":  nam  apud  maiores 
"funeras"  dicebant  eas  ad  quas  funus  pertinet,  ut  sororem,  matrem. 
nam  praeficae,  ut  et  supra  [6.216]  diximus,  sunt  planctus  principes, 
non  doloris.  "funeras"  autem  dicebant  quasi  "funereas,"  ad  quas 
pertinet  funus. 

The  first  sentence  here  offers  a  wholly  fictive  explanation  according  to 
what  "the  ancients  used  to  say";  the  second  introduces  an  irrelevancy 
recalled  from  an  earlier  comment;  and  the  third  simply  restates  the  first 
by  way  of  conclusion. 

Most  often,  however,  Servius's  command  of  natura  and  his  awareness 
of  its  changes  provide  a  more  usei^ui  (if  still  shaky)  bridge.  Consider,  for 
example,  his  note  on  the  difficult  bit  of  phrasing  at  Aeneid  11.149-50, 
fenhro  PalkttU  rtposto  /  firocuhuit  super: 

42.  The  only  important  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  the  so-called  Neoferin, 

i.e.,  the  post-Vergilian  poets,  especially  Lucan,  Juvenal,  and  Statius,  who  were 
auctores  without  being  veteres.  As  exceptions,  they  caused  Servius  some  difficulty; 
see  Raster,  "Servius."  The  early  collapse  of  auctontas  and  vetustas  into  a  single 
category  was  well  noted  by  Barwkk,  Remmius  215. 

43.  For  treatment  of  the  same  usage  now  synchronically,  now  diachronically, 
compare  Servius's  remarks  at  3.359  with  those  at  12.519;  similarly  8.168  (on  the 
use  of  bina)  in  conjunction  with  the  notes  at  1.93  and  313. 
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FERETRO  PALLANTE  REPOSTO  posito  Pallantis  feretro:  nam  anti- 
ptosis  est. 

Servius  explains  the  phrase  by  invoking  antiptosis,  the  use  of  one  case  in 
place  of  another  (here,  ablative  for  genitive).  The  explanation  is  evidently 
wide  of  the  mark,  but  the  reason  for  Scrvius's  error  is  sometimes 
misunderstood.  Perhaps  naturally,  the  modern  reader  assumes  that  the 
technical  term  is  used  "as  a  joker  card"  to  avoid  the  problem,  and  that 
"the  ablative  for  Servius  has  the  meaning  of  the  possessive  genitive."^^ 
Servius's  own  thoughts,  however,  move  in  precisely  the  opposite  direc- 
tion: Servius  is  certain  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  ablative  and 
genitive  in  his  own  language,  and  is  also  certain  that  in  the  language  of 
Vergil  and  the  antiqui  these  amounted  to  something  very  different.  It  is 
Vergil  for  whom  the  ablative  had  the  meaning  of  the  genitive,  as  Servius 
had  occasion  to  remark  early  on: 

1.75  PVLCHRA  PROLE  notanda  tamen  figura:  frequenter  enim 

hac  utitur.  nam  quod  nos  per  genitivum  singularem  dicimus,  antiqui 
per  septimum  dicebant,  ut  hoc  loco  "parentem  puichra  prole/'  id  est, 
"pulchrae  prolis." 

The  belief  is  hardly  unique  to  Servius  and  could  only  be  reinforced  by 
Vergil's  repeated  practice.'*' 

That  the  manipulations  of  Vergil  could  appear  more  odd  at  a  distance 
of  four  hundred  years  than  they  do  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand — quite 
as  odd  as  the  archaic  usage  (in  our  sense)  of  Ennius — is  a  quirk  of 
language  and  history  not  always  fully  appreciated.  Thus  Richard  Bentley, 
observing  Servius's  note  on  Aeneid  10.710,  PASTV5  pro  "pnstum."  nam 
supra  ait  "quern":  ergo  antiphsis  est,  reacted  with  characteristic  vigor  to 
what  he  took  to  be  a  grammarian's  sleight  of  hand:  "What  the  hell  is 
that  antiptosis?"**  Both  Servius  and  Bentley  were  attempting  to  treat  a 
passage  where,  again,  the  received  text  was  corrupt: 

44.  Williams,  "Servius"  52. 

45.  With  Servius's  interpretation  of  11. 14*5,  cf.  the  alternative  explanation  of 

2.554-55,  hie  exitu<  ilium  /  iorte  lulil,  noted  by  DServ.,  quidam  "exilus  sorte"  pro 
"sortis  tradunt,  ahlativutn  pro  genetivo.  Such  interpretations  were  no  doubt  en- 
couraged by  the  grammarians'  belief  that  the  Romans  invented  the  ablative  so 
that  it  could  share  the  burden  of  the  original,  i.e.,  Greek,  genitive;  cf.  Pomp. 
171.18-20.  For  the  recognition  of  archaism  implied  in  claims  of  antiptosis,  see 
especially  Nonius  Marcellus,  Book  9,  "De  numeris  et  casibus,"  which  is  wholly 
concerned  with  instances  of  antiptosis  and  presents  vividly  the  distance  between 
the  language  of  the  antiqui  and  the  perceptions  of  late  antiquity. 

46.  Quae  malum  ilia  antif^osisl  in  his  comment  at  Hot.  Epod.  5.28. 
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aper,  multos  Vesulus  quern  pinifer  annos 
defendit  multosque  palus  Laurentia  silva 
pastus  hanindinea.  {Aen.  10.708-10) 

True  to  himself  and  to  his  sense  of  independence  and  authority,  Bentley 
emended  pastus  to  pascit  or  pavil  (the  irormer  is  printed  by  Mynors).  Servius, 
also  true  to  himself,  interpreted  the  passage  according  to  his  own  sense 
of  the  language  and  its  changes,  relying  on  an  inference  drawn  from 
passages  where  Vergil  does  use  the  nominative  in  place  of  the  accu- 
sative/'' Bentley  here  was  right,  Servius  wrong/'  But  we  should  under- 
stand that  in  such  cases  Servius  is  using  the  technical  terms  not  to 
conceal  his  difficulties  but  to  acknowledge  the  discontinuity  between  the 
Latin  of  the  antiqui  and  his  own.  The  technical  term  is  simply  an  eco- 
nomical device  provided  the  grammarian  by  his  profession.  Its  meaning 
is  condensed*  its  function  in  the  commentary  both  expressive  and  effec- 
tive: it  simultaneously  reveals  to  and  impresses  upon  the  student  the 
distance  that  separates  him  from  Vergil.  Offering  a  guarantee  that  carries 
the  weight  of  Servius's  institutional  authority,  the  technical  term  both 
conveys  and  enforces  the  lesson  to  be  learned. 

The  examples  in  the  last  three  paragraphs  are  extreme  cases,  finding 
Servius  at  or  near  the  point  of  helplessness,  and  show  his  method  at  its 
worst,  measured  against  modern  expectations.  But  the  extreme  cases 
only  highlight  the  normal  practice.  Scrvius's  narrow  historical  perspective 
and  his  largely  prescriptive  concerns  anchor  him  in  the  present  moment, 
the  nunc,  of  his  teaching.  His  purpose  is  to  anchor  the  student  in  the 
same  rather  strange  slice  of  time.  So  one  finds  early  in  the  commentary 
the  following  note,  of  a  very  common  type  transparent  in  its  intentions: 

1.3  MVLTVM  ILLE  "ille"  hoc  loco  abundat.  est  enim  interposita 

particula  propter  metri  necessitatem,  ut  stet  versus:  nam  si  detrahas 
"ille/'  Stat  sensus  est  autem  archaismos. 

This  comment  with,  for  example,  that  on  Aeneid  5.540,  PRIMVM  ANTE 
OhdNES  unum  vacat,  or  on  5.833,  PRINCEPS  ANTE  OhdNES  unum  vacai, 

47.  See  DServ.  on  2.377,  delapsus;  cf.  also  the  Grammatica  Vergiliana  attributed 
to  Asper  (Thilo  and  Hagen,  eds.,  Servii .  .  .  Commentarii  3.534)  on  1.314,  obvia.  Cf. 
also  Servius  at  11.775,  ousirfu,  for  the  accusative  used  in  place  of  the  nominative; 
morphologically  his  description  of  Vergil's  neologism  is  not  far  off. 

48.  Note,  however,  that  Servius  was  only  more  obviously  wrong  than  the 
large  majority  of  modern  editors,  who  solve  the  problem  by  punctuating  after 
Laurentia,  thus  producing  for  paslus  a  variety  of  colon  whose  disposition  in  the 
hexameter  is  thoroughly  at  odds  with  Verb's  practice,  as  Bentley  himself  was 
later  to  show  in  his  comment  on  Lucan  1.231;  see  also  Townend's  valuable  paper 
"Some  Problems"  esp.  339-43  for  VeigU. 
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should  be  understood  as  aimed  at  the  tendency  of  the  common  language 
to  add  unnecessary  words  or  to  use  synonymous  pairs  for  intensifica- 
tion.^ The  note,  with  its  concluding  sentence,  is  meant  to  suggest,  'This 
sort  of  excess  baggage  [abuniai]  is  obsolete:  that  is  not  the  way  we 
[ought  to]  speak  or  write  nowadays."  And  it  is  with  the  message  of  this 
note  in  mind  that  one  must  read,  as  Servius's  students  would  have 
heard,  the  long  series  of  notes  of  the  abundai  or  muat  type  that  follows.'** 
The  purpose  and  net  effect  of  such  notes  is  to  place  the  unwanted 
usage  of  the  audores  firmly  in  the  past: 

1.176  RAPVITQVE  IN  FOMITE  FLAMMAM  paene  soloecophanes 
est.  nam  cum  mutationem  verbum  significat,  ablativo  usus  est.  sed  hoc 
solvit  aut  antiqua  circa  communes  praepositiones  licentia,  ut  est  \Georg. 
1.442]  "conditus  in  nubcm,"  contra  {Aen.  2.401]  "et  nota  conduntur  in 
alvo"  .  .  .  ;  aut  "rapuit  raptim  fecit"  flammam  in  fomite,  id  est, 
ceieriter. 

The  note  regards  the  coordination  of  prepositions  with  the  case  system 
and  is  cast  in  effect  in  the  form  of  a  quaestio — Why  is  this  not  a  solecism? — 
to  which  two  solutions  are  offered.  The  second  is  specific,  explaining 
that  the  ablative  is  correct  by  current  standards  because  no  change  of 
place  occurs.'*  The  first  is  general  and  more  interesting,  the  invocation 
of  the  anHqua  licetUia:  the  standard  that  today  would  mark  the  usage  as  a 
solecism  does  not  apply  to  the  anHqui,  whose  language  did  not  draw  the 
same  distinctions  Servius's  does  in  the  use  of  communes  jnraeposiiumes.^^ 
The  note,  which  has  as  a  variant  the  type  found  on  Aeneii  9.467,"  is 
meant  to  fix  the  distinction  in  the  minds  of  Servius's  students  even  as  it 
exempts  the  atUiqui  by  drawing  a  line  between  the  past  and  the  present. 

49.  For  the  text  used  to  exemplify  and  so  to  undermine  bad  habits  of 
common  speech,  see  n.  27  and  bebw,  p.  189.  On  pleonastic  intensification,  see 
Lofstedt,  Late  Latin  21-24. 

50.  Compare  1.12,  TYRJI  TENVERE  COLOhil  deest  "quam. "  with  the  general- 
ization concerning  what  fmtoA  onHqui  dicen  vs.  ruts  exprimmus:  the  generalization 
is  clearly  meant  to  enforce  the  proper  use  of  the  relative  pronoun;  of.  the  large 
number  of  other  notes  of  the  deest  type,  the  complement  of  the  vacat  type. 

51.  Cf.  Servius  at  2.401  (cited  in  his  comment),  and  at  5.332,  6.51,  or  10.305. 

52.  The  le88<m  is  expanded  at  1.295  to  indwie  the  assertion  diat  the  tuAura 
of  certain  communes  prueposiiiones  has  changed  over  time.  For  the  antiqua  licentia, 
see  also  1.253,  on  the  phrase  in  sceptra  reponis,  6.203,  on  super  arbore;  and  Serv 
419.27-36,  443.7-10,  Pomp.  275.1Pff.,  276.28ff.  Cf.  Chap.  4  at  n.  101,  on  Pomp 
237.10-22,  contrasting  the  conjustones  antiquilatis  (the  product  of  a  time  when 
adhuc  ind^inHa  ertA  ista  roHo)  with  the  r^ula  of  Donatus. 

53.  Debuit  dkere. . . .  iieo  ausus  est . . .  quia . . .  apud  maions . . .  dicdKUur;  see 
pp.  180, 184  above. 
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Yet  the  blurring  of  distinctions  in  this  matter — and  above  all  the  hap- 
hazard use  of  in  with  the  ablative  and  accusative — was  much  more 

characteristic  of  late  Latin  than  of  the  ancients.'*  Once  more  the  undesir- 
able practice  of  common  speech  is  put  off  on  the  antiqui.  And  to  provide 
reinforcement,  a  series  of  scholia  proceeds  from  this  note,  reminding  the 
student  that  the  lack  of  proper  distinction  belongs  to  the  past,  is  obsolete, 
archaismos.^^  We  have  come  a  long  way  since  then,  the  grammarian  says: 
the  movement  of  the  language  under  the  grammarian's  guiding  hand, 
toward  greater  refinement  and  regularity  and  away  from  ancient  con- 
fusion or  licence  or  harshness,  is  not  doubted,  and  is  a  source  of  no  little 
satisfaction.'* 

Servius 's  insistent  and  complacent  didacticism  makes  his  observations 
unreliable  and  sometimes  bizarre,  but  not  disingenuous.  The  distinction 
needs  to  be  emphasized  not  only  for  a  fair  reading  of  Servius  but,  more 
important,  for  the  reasons  underlying  it.  When  a  usage  is  explained  as 
arising  nM  necessiUUe,  when  Servius  suggests  what  Vergil  dd>uU  dkere, 
when  he  comments  on  what  "we  say/'  when  he  distinguishes  "what  we 
say  now"  from  archaism,  the  text  of  Vergil  and  the  general  state  of  the 
language  are  subordinated  to  Servius's  sense  of  his  own  function  and 
authority.  Instead  of  being  real  objects  that  one  tries  to  explain  or  describe 
historically,  text  and  language  become  ciphers,  assigned  whatever  validity 
or  significance  Servius  chooses.  The  choice  is  complex  and  subjective, 
but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  raw  and  conscious  manipulation:  it  is  expressed 
impersonally,  through  appeals  to  nalura  and  the  use  of  technical  terms, 
the  guarantees  provided  by  his  institutional  niche;  but  Servius  not  only 
accepts  those  guarantees,  and  the  authority  they  provide,  as  useful  tools, 
he  absorbs  them  into  his  personality.  Servius  believes  what  he  says — 
about  Vergil,  the  antiqui,  the  language,  and  nos — because  he  simply  cannot 
believe  otherwise.  He  has  been  fused  with  the  institution  he  represents. 

That  the  impersonal  guarantees,  rules,  and  authority  have  all  been 
internalized  is  evident  when  we  find  the  workings  of  Servius's  mind 
displayed  unself-consciously  in  that  habit  of  projection  we  have  already 
seen  at  work  in  Pompeius.''^  Like  Pompeius,  Servius  most  reveals  himself 
when  he  explains  someone  else's  actions  and  motives.  To  bring  the 

54.  Cf.  Adams,  Text  54-55. 

55.  See  2.541,  aul  archaismos  aut . . . ,  the  general  and  specific,  similar  to  1.176; 
6.639,  archaismos,  contradicting  Donatus;  9.442,  with  additional  reference  to  9.347; 
10.387;  10.838;  and  10.807  {archaismos  vs.  debuit  dicere),  the  matter  of  punctuation 
discussed  above,  p.  184. 

56.  Beyond  the  references  in  nn.  50-53  and  55,  see,  e.g.,  Diom.  GL  1.374.5ff., 
400.1fF.,  427.15,  435.22ff.  (and  cf.  371.16ff.,  381.12ff.);  Mar.  Vict.  Ars  4.84 
Mariotti  (p.  85). 

57.  See  Chap.  4  pp.  166ff. 
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chapter  to  a  close,  we  can  examine  three  passages  that  both  betray  this 
habit  of  mind  and  draw  together  several  of  the  points  remarked  above — 
the  use  of  the  text  as  dummy,  the  nuance  of  the  prescriptive  indicative, 
and  Servius's  conception  of  his  own  status. 
The  first  example  is  straightforward: 

8.435  TVRBATAE  pro  "turbantis":  nam  timuit  homoeoteleuton  et 
fecit  supinam  significationem. 

The  note  combines  exegesis  (it  explains  and  justifies  Vergil's  use  of  the 
wrong  participle)  with  prescription,  and.  is  thus  a  variation  on  the  meM 
causa  or  debuil  dicere  type;  whereas  the  latter  sort  is  essentially  negative, 
obliquely  warning  the  student  against  a  given  usage,  the  comment  on 

Aeneid  8.435  is  largely  positive.  Servius  projects  his  own  values  and 
concerns  onto  Vergil  in  order  to  inculcate  the  lesson  in  his  students:  as 
Servius  is  and  as  he  would  have  his  students  be,  so  Vergil  "was 
afraid  of  homoeoteleuton"  (the  collocation  turbantis  Palladh),  because 
homoeoteleuton  represents  a  vitiosa  eloculio,  a  flawed  form  of  expression, 
to  be  avoided  in  polished  speech  or  writing.'* 

This  instance  of  projection  does  not  require  much  comment,  but  it 
should  be  compared  with  our  second  example,  where  the  same  tendency 
is  present  in  a  more  interesting  if  less  obvious  form.  The  scholium 
involves  the  normative  force  of  didmus.  The  person  who  serves  this  time 
as  the  medium  of  Servius's  message  is  Valerius  Ptobus: 

10.444  AEQVORE  IVSSO  pro  "ipsi  iussi."  et  est  usurpatum  partici- 
pium:  nam  "iubeor"  non  dicimus  unde  potest  venire  "iussus."  sic  ergo 
hie  participium  usurpavit,  ut  Horatius  verbum,  dicens  [Epist.  1.5.21] 
"haec  ego  procurare  et  idoneus  imperor  et  non  invitus."  ergo  satis 
licenter  dictum  est,  adeo  ut  huic  loco  Probus  [hie  corruptum]  alogum 
adposuerit.^' 

58.  For  criticism  of  homoeoteleuton  as  a  vilio^a  elocutio,  see  the  notes  at 
4.504,  9.49  and  606;  cf.  Pomp.  304.10,  antiquum  est  hoc  totum,  hodie  nemo  facit.  siqui 
fecerit,  ridetur.  With  the  function  of  the  phrase  HmuU  komoeotdadm  at  8.435,  cf. 
3.663, 10.571, 11.464,  12.5  and  781,  and  Schindel,  Figurenlehren  27.  With  limuU,  cf, 
also  Serv.  40<'.17f.;  and  Pompeius  on  the  fear  of  Donatus,  Chap  4  pp.  167f. 

59.  The  text  given  is  that  of  Thilo,  who  seems  to  have  made  the  best  of  the 
general  corruption  in  his  manuscripts  by  treating  the  phrase  hie  corruptum  (appear- 
ing only  in  M  of  the  manuscripts  he  used)  as  an  interpolated  note  originally 
intendM  to  describe  the  state  of  Servius's  text  itself,  vfhen  the  nonsensic^ 
reading  .a.  Jongam  in  M  {a  longam  or  ad  longam  in  the  other  manuscripts)  occurs 
instead  of  alogum,  an  emendation  of  Burmann.  Alternatively,  hie  corruptum  could 
have  found  its  way  into  the  text  at  an  earlier  stage  as  a  gloss  on  an  original 
reading  aU^m, 
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The  didactic  intent  of  the  note  concerns  the  form  iuheor  and  could  be 
paraphrased,  "We  do  not  [ought  not)  use  the  passive  iubeor  or  forms 
derived  from  it.  Look:  Vergil  did,  and  his  use  is  so  odd  that  Probus  even 
marked  the  passage  as  flawed. ""^^  But  Probus  likely  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Servius  invented  Probus's  annotation,  but 
that  the  concerns  of  the  two  men  were  probably  not  so  congruent  as 
Servius  in  the  urgency  of  making  his  point  came  to  suggest.  Where 
Servius  reacts  to  the  question  of  morphology,  Probus  was  probably 
reacting  to  the  sense,  the  figure  of  thought — the  epithet  transferred  in 
using  aequore  iusso  in  place  of  socii . . .  iussi.^* 

Several  considerations  suggest  that  Servius  has  gone  astray  in  referring 
to  Probus.  First  the  thought  rather  than  the  verbal  form  seems  to  have 
attracted  earlier  comment.  That  is  the  concern  of  the  (no  doubt  tra- 
ditional) gloss  that  begins  Servius's  own  note;  moreover,  this  particular 
figure  of  thought  seems  to  have  stood  prominently  in  collections  of  such 
passages:  when  Macrobius's  Servius  enthusiastically  redtes  expressions 
allegedly  coined  by  Vergil,  it  occurs  near  the  head  of  the  list  {Sat.  6.6.3), 
where  again  it  is  the  transfer  of  the  epithet  that  is  noted.  Second, 
in  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  there  is  the  singularity  of  Servius's  own 
teaching.  His  condemnation  of  iubeor  (and  so  iussus)  is  unique  among 
the  grammarians,  but  his  citation  of  Horace's  impermr  suggests  his  train 
of  thought  dearly  enough.^^  Iubeor  is  proscribed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  verb  governing  the  dative  in  the  active  voice  (e.g.,  impero 
tilfi,  invideo  tihi,  ohUio  Ubi;  cf.  Diom.  GL  1.399.13-32  for  a  full  account) 

60.  For  the  alo^i;uB,  see  Isid.  Orig.  1.20.17:  alogus  noia  quae  ad  mendas  adhihetur; 
the  alogus  is  listed  among  the  critical  signs,  but  is  not  glossed,  in  the  Anecdoton 
Parisinum  {GL  7.533-36).  On  this  and  the  other  nolae  said  to  have  ijeen  used  by 
Probus,  see  now  Jocelyn,  "Annotations"  (I-m).  My  thanks  to  Ptof.  Jocelyn  for 
showing  me  the  proofe  of  "Annotations  III,"  with  his  discussion  of  Aen.  10.444 
(p.  472),  in  advance  of  publication:  though  he  doubts  (per  litt.)  that  we  can 
establish  anything  at  all  about  Probus's  reasoning  here,  there  is  no  great  dif- 
ference between  us  in  the  interpretation  of  Servius's  remarks. 

61.  So  already  Ribbeck,  Prokgonuna  151;  but  his  prior  assumptions  regarding 
Servius's  learning,  derived  from  the  portrait  in  Maorobius,  made  him  unwilling 
to  believe  that  Servius  himself  could  have  been  concerned  with  the  mere  gram- 
matical point.  He  therefore  regarded  the  note  as  an  interpolation;  a  similar 
conclusion  was  reached,  for  slightly  different  reasons,  by  Georgii,  AnHke  Aneh- 
kritik  454-55.  Cf.  also  Sdvoletto,  'Tibtogia"  117. 

62.  With  Servius  on  iuheor,  cf.  ps.-Acro  at  Hor.  Epist.  1.5.21  (cited  by  Servius), 
"imperor"  finxii  ex  Graeco  keXeoohqi,  ul  in  arte  poelica  "invideor"  <(p>0ovor>^ai;  and 
at  AP  56,  mire  dum  de  fingendis  verbis  loquitur,  secundum  Graecos  ipse  finxit  "invideor. " 
"invideor,"  id  est,  "inmdimn  paHer":  mm  "imndtor"  negalur  posse  did.  The  verbs 
invideo  and  impero — and,  according  to  Servius,  iuheo — can  be  united  in  only  one 
respect:  their  construction  with  the  dative  in  the  active  voice  and  their  con- 
sequent lack  of  a  personal  passive. 
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should  be  construed  impersonally  in  the  passive:  imperatur  mihi,  not 
imperar.  Since  iuheo  came  to  be  used  with  the  dative  under  the  influence 
of  impero,  it  should  be  governed,  Servius  reasons,  by  the  same  rule: 
iuhdur  mihi,  not  iuhefrr — a  bit  strict,  but  certainly  unexceptionable  Latin. 
Servius's  prohibition  of  the  passive  participle  iussus  is  a  further,  less-than- 
thoughtful  regularization. 

But  that  leads  to  the  final  consideration.  The  attempt  at  regularity 
that  inspired  Servius's  remarks  on  Atneid  10.444  is  unlikely  to  have 
appealed  to  Probus/'^  In  line  with  his  taste  for  older  authors  unfashion- 
able in  his  day,  Probus's  views  ran  in  the  direction  of  an(Hnaly.  His 
opinion  concerning  "those  rotten  rules  and  cesspools  of  grammar''  is  on 
record  and  ncmrds  with  Suetonius's  portrait  of  the  man  is  something  of 
an  anomaly  in  the  world  of  the  grammaUci,  with  interests  and  practices 
that  deviated  from  the  norm.*'*  It  would  seem  certain  that  the  licence 
that  disturbed  Probus  concerned  the  idea,  the  nonsensical  (a/.oyov)  col- 
location of  aequor  and  iussum  (the  bidden  plain). But  Servius  seized  upon 
the  grammatical  form;  finding  in  one  of  his  sources  a  reference  (probably 
vague)  to  Probus's  annotation,  he  instinctively  assumed  their  concerns 
were  identical  and  saw  support  for  his  own  eccentric  position  on  the 
question  of  what  "we  say."  Servius's  treatment  of  his  scholarly  prede- 
cessor is  precisely  the  same  as  his  treatment  of  Vergil. 

Servius's  capacity  for  misunderstanding  or  misrepresenting  his  sources 
has  been  remarked  before,^  although  not  for  the  reason  involved  here. 
The  note  on  Aeneid  10.444  takes  us  beyond  casual  manifestations  of 
carelessness  or  animus  to  a  distortion  that,  like  the  nuance  of  dicimus,  is 
built>in  and  automatic.  Conditioned  by  Servius's  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fessional role,  the  distortion  is  virtually  a  reflex,  and  as  such  brings  us 
close  to  the  center  of  Servius's  identity. 

63.  Although  Aistermann,  Dp  M.  Valeria  11,  connected  the  scholium  at 
10.444  (~  frg.  3(?  —  frg.  '■'^S)  with  the  view  attributed  to  a  Probus  in  cod.  Paris, 
lat.  7491  fol.  92  (=  GL  4,  xxiii-xxiv  =  frg.  97),  the  latter  probably  does  not  go 
back  to  Valerius  Probus  but  represents  an  inference  drawn  from  Probus  lifsf.  art., 
GL  4.156.33-157.3,  on  verha  neuimlia. 

64.  See  Chap  2  at  nn.  84,  85. 

65.  The  Homeric  scholia  (whcrt'  to  my  knowledge  (i/.oyoc  is  never  used  for 
purely  morphological  matters)  are  helptul  here:  with  the  question  of  iusso  vs.  iussi 
at  10.444,  compare  esp.  schol.  A  at  //.  18.198,  on  oCtom;  vs.  a^6q  and  the  criterion 
of  oi)K  aXoYo<;:  the  scholium  reads,  auxox;-  napa  Zr|vo56Ttp  Kai  'ApioroqidvEi  6i& 
ToO  "o,"  "auTO^;,"  I'v'  r|  avxbc,  X^pic,  ottXwv.  Kai  Xoyov  lyzx  ^apiEVxa,  Kai  ouk 
aXoyoi;  ^otiv  r\  ypacpf).  See  also  schol.  bT  at  //.  21.86,  on  the  readings  dvdoo£i  and 
6vaooE;  schol.  A  at  11.  8.73-74  and  186-88;  schol.  bT  at  i/.  24.23. 

66.  See  Goold,  "Servius"  134-40,  concerned  mostly  with  pure  blunders;  and 
cf.  Zetzet  Laiin  Textual  Criticism  105f.,  suggesting  that  Servius's  notes  at  3.535 
and  636  are  a  malicious  distortion  of  l>onatu8. 
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We  can  perhaps  take  the  last  step  by  looking  at  our  third  example, 
another  instance  of  projection,  which  seems  to  define  Servius 's  view  of 
his  own  status: 

4.9  INSOMNIA  TERRENT  et  "terret"  et  "terrent"  legitur.  sed  si  "ter- 
ret"  legerimus,  "insomnia"  erit  vigilia:  hoc  enim  maiores  inter  vigilias 
et  ea  quae  videmus  in  somnis  interesse  voluenint,  ut  "insomnia" 
generis  feminini  numeri  singularis  vigiliam  significaret,  "insomnia" 
vero  generis  neutii  numeri  pluralis  ea  quae  per  somnum  videmus. . . . 
sciendum  igitur  quia,  si  "terret"  dixerimus,  antiqua  erit  elocutio:  "in- 
somnia" enim,  licet  et  Pacuvius  et  Ennius  frequenter  dixerit,  Plinius 
tamen  exdusit  et  de  usu  remoWt. 

Servius's  note  on  the  variant  readings  is  set  squarely  amid  a  minor  bog 
of  Latin  lexicography,  the  distinction  between  the  feminine  singular 
insomnia,  "sleeplessness,"  and  the  neuter  plural  insomnia,  "(disttirbing) 
dreams."^'  The  lexical  point,  however,  is  not  the  central  problem  here, 

but  the  final  clauses  of  Servius's  note,  sciendum . . .  rmovit.  These  must 
ultimately  derive  from  the  elder  Pliny's  Dubii  sermonis  Ubri  VIU  and  are 
included  by  Servius  to  inform  his  students  that  the  feminine  singular 
insomnia  would  involve  an  archaic  form  of  expression.^®  The  precise 
moment  when  the  usage  became  obsolete  is  pinpointed,  in  Servius's 
understanding,  by  the  magisterial  act  of  Pliny — exdusit  et  de  usu  remouU, 

The  statement  and  the  idea  behind  it  are  intriguing:  why — and  more 
to  the  point,  how — did  Pliny  treat  the  word  so  that  it  was  excluded  and 
removed  from  use?  How  did  he  express  himself?  We  cannot  know  for 
certain,  and  there  is  room  for  various  conjectures  concerning  the  distinc- 
tion Pliny  made.^''  It  does  seem  most  likely,  however,  that  Pliny's 
differentiation  of  the  two  ambiguous  forms,  one  feminine  singular  only, 
the  other  neuter  plural  only,  was  intended  primarily  to  emphasize  the 

67.  See  Getty,  "Insomnia"  (similarly  DeRuyt,  "Note");  and  the  lengthy 
rejoinder  in  Ussdni,  Insomnia  esp.  77-113.  The  disposition  in  TLL  s  vv  insomnia 
i-ae,  1935.75-1936.61)  and  insomnium  {-i,  1937.70-1938.76)  is  the  most  sensible 
both  in  classifying  the  forms  and  in  noting  uncertainties. 

68.  Delia  Casa  printed  insommam,  the  reading  of  cod.  F.  of  DServ.,  in  her 
edition  of  the  Duh.  serm.  (frg.  IS,  "insomniam"  enim  .  .  .  removit)  and  may  have 
been  correct:  Servius  normally  accommodates  the  case  of  the  word  he  quotes  to 
the  syntax  of  his  sentence.  Regardless  of  whether  one  reads  insomnia  or  insomniam 
in  Servius,  however,  the  context  makes  it  |dain  that  he  means  the  feminine 
singular. 

69.  For  example,  Barwick,  Remmius  206,  suggested  that  the  statement  repre- 
sented a  preference  for  ratio,  analogy,  over  vetuslas.  Yet  the  principle  of  analogy 
scarcely  seems  relevant  to  this  problem:  more  significant  are  the  examples 
Barwick  adduced  (p.  207)  to  show  Pliny  's  special  interest  in  consmhub. 
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distinction  in  meaning,  which  is  the  center  of  attention  in  Servius  and 
other  grammarians  as  weU.  In  that  case,  the  distinction  was  probably 
grounded  in  Pliny's  sense  of  consuetudo — the  usage  current  in  his  own 
day — set  against  vebtshis. 

Pliny,  in  other  words,  was  probably  attempting  to  do  no  more  than 
clarify  an  existing  situation.  In  the  literary  launguage,  the  feminine  sin- 
gular was  an  archaism  weU  before  Pliny's  day;  it  is  attested  only  in  the 
older  republican  poets,  of  the  second  and  early  first  century  B.C.,  and 
thereafter  in  the  archaizing  authors  of  the  second  century  a.d7°  The 
neuter  plural,  though,  appears  to  have  been  used  regularly  in  the  literary 
language  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  including  that  of  Pliny  himself,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  even  greater  currency  in  ordinary  speech/^  If  it  is  reason- 
able, then,  to  believe  that  Pliny's  remarks  simply  recognized  and  defined 
the  status  quo,  we  might  even  suggest  how  Servius  found  those  remarks 
transmitted  in  one  of  his  sources  —  probably  something  along  the  lines  of 
the  following:  Plmius  [or  sic  Plinius  or  Plinius  ait]:''^  "itisovinia,"  licet  et 
Pacuvius  et  Ennius  dixerit,  penitus  lamen  de  usu  recessit  [or  exclusa  est  or  remota 
estV^ 

The  precise  form  of  the  notice  is  not  crucial;  in  distinguishing  the 
usage  of  the  antiqui,  Pliny  no  doubt  used  some  such  phrase  as  Iwdie  non 
utimur  or  abolevit  or  in  usu  non  est,  the  kind  of  phrase  that  abounds  in 
Servius.  The  point  is  this:  the  magisterial  act — exclusii  ei  de  usu  remavit — 
was  probably  not  Pliny's  at  aU,  but  the  product  of  Servius's  interpreta- 
tion, the  act  of  a  Pliny  created  by  Servius  in  his  own  image,  with  his 
own  prescriptive  use  of  such  phrases  as  hodie  mm  uiimur  in  mind.  The 
chain  of  events  suggested  above,  it  is  fair  to  say,  accurately  reflects  both 
Servius's  method  and  his  self-image.  There  is  no  question  who,  in 
Servius's  mind,  has  the  final  say  in  the  life  of  the  language:  the  simple 
observation  of  another  man  concerned  with  the  language  is  translated 
by  Servius,  removed  in  time  and  imbued  with  the  sense  of  his  own 
authority,  into  an  act  of  verbal  extinction.  Ipse  dixit. 

The  grammarian's  control  of  the  language  was  something  very  per- 
sonal. He  was,  to  be  sure,  following  a  professional  tradition  of  long 
standing  when  he  offered  his  students  a  version  of  "Received  Standard 

70.  For  insomnia  i-ae),  see  TLL  1935.75-1936.61. 

71.  See  Getty,  "Insomnia"  21-22;  TLL  s.v.  insomnium,  1939.9-10. 

72.  The  formula  "Plinius: . . is  of  the  kind  commonly  used  to  introduce  the 
views  of  an  individual  in,  e.g.,  the  Scholm  Veronensia. 

73.  Cf.  Servius  at,  e.g.,  7.626;  o  4;  or  12.2^8,  TORREM  eril  nominativus  "hie 
lorris,  "  et  ita  nunc  dicimus:  nam  illud  Ennti  et  Pacivci!  penitus  de  usu  recessit:  and  Pomp. 
187.10-12,  legimus  in  Capro.  .  .  .  eliam  Naevius,  Attius,  Pacuvius,  omnes  isti  utuntur  hoc 
aemph.  iamen  ^  de  usu  renu^  sunt.  The  citation  of  Caper  is  particularly  sug- 
gestive, since  Caper  in  his  turn  used  Pbny  as  a  major  source. 
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Imperial"  Latin/^  expressed  in  the  impersonal  terms  of  his  craft — natura, 
regula,  and  the  like.  But  as  he  filtered  that  version  through  his  own 
idiosyncratic  preferences,  choices,  and  distinctions,  the  grammarian  pre- 
sented and  thought  of  himself  as  the  maker  of  the  lingua  aetatis  suae, 
superior  to  the  claims  of  auctoritas  or  antiquitas.  Those  dissatisfied  with 
the  grammarian's  personal  control  could  circumvent  it  only  by  insisting 
upon  a  higher  authority:  that  of  God,  for  example,^^  or  the  more  diffuse 
authority  of  the  maiores.  Macrobius's  Servius  took  the  latter  course  in 
the  incident  from  the  Saturnalia  with  which  we  began  this  chapter;  and 
for  his  efforts,  the  grammarian  there  was  roundly  abused  by  the  youth 
Avienus  for  purveying  the  obsolete. 

I  have  already  emphasized  the  radical  dififeience  in  this  regard  between 
the  figure  Macrobius  created  and  the  man  who  speaks  in  the  commentary. 
It  remains  to  underline  one  additional  point.  When  Avienus  demands 
that  the  participants  in  the  symposium  use  praesenHa  verba,  the  oetaHs  suae 
verha  (Sat  1.5.1-2),  he  is  demanding  in  efifect  that  they  speak  natural, 
regular  Latin,  the  Latin  covered  by  the  nunc  iidmus  of  the  commentary.'^ 
In  other  words,  despite  the  conflict  between  youth  and  teacher  that 
Macrobius  imagined,  Avienus  speaks  much  more  in  the  manner  we 
should  expect  of  a  student  of  the  real  Servius  than  of  an  opponent;  were 
Avienus  not  meant  to  prove  himself  a  basically  decent  sort,  it  would  be 
easy  to  imagine  him  behaving  like  grammarians'  pupils  who  delight  in 
pointing  out  what  Vergil  debuit  dictreP  Avienus's  rudeness  in  his  clash 
with  Servius  is  part  of  his  characterization,  a  prelude  to  the  broader 
education  he  receives  in  the  symposium/®  But  that  Avienus  should  speak 
as  he  does  at  the  outset  is  appropriate  in  another  respect:  his  initial 

74.  The  phrase  is  Lofstedt's,  Late  Latin  48. 

75.  See  Gregory  the  Great's  diallenge  in  Ep.  5.S3a:  sttus  moiusque  d  prae- 
posHimum  casus  servare  contemno,  quia  indignum  whemenier  existimo,  lU  verba  cade^ 
oracuU  restringam  sub  regulis  Donati.  Cf.  Smaragdus  of  St.  Michel  (s.IX):  "I  disagree 
with  Donatus,  because  I  hold  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  be  greater,"  cited  by 
Robins,  Ancient  and  Medieval  Grammatical  Theory  71  (his  translation). 

76.  In  addition  to  the  remarks  above,  see  Pcnnp.  186.34-187.16  for  usus 
falling  together  with  ars;  cf.  the  revealing  comment  of  Porphyrio  on  Hor.  AP 
70-71:  "cadentque  /  quae  nunc  surU  in  honore  vocabula.  si  volet  usus":  hoc  est,  roHo 
loquendi.  [usus\  nihil  enim  aliud  est  quam  rt\^uln  sermonis  Latini.  Petschenig  correctly 
secluded  usus  in  the  note;  the  whole  scholium  is  clearly  a  comment  on  usus  in 
Horace's  verse.  See  also  ps.-Acro  ad  he.,  and  Brink's  valuable  note,  Honue 
2,158-59. 

77.  Thus  the  pueri  scorned  by  St.  Augustine,  C.  Faust.  22.25  (PL  42.417),  in 
a  comparison  with  those  who  find  fault  with  the  prophets:  similes  sunt,  qui  in 
magnis  ista  reprehendunt,  pueris  inperitis  in  schola,  qui  cum  pro  magna  didicerint  nomini 
Humeri  singulurh  verhum  numeri  singularis  esse  reddendum,  repr^endutd  iMinae  In^uae 
doctissimum  auclorem,  quia  dixHt  [1.212]  "pars  in  fru^  seca^."  ddmU  enim,  inquiuni, 
dicere  "secat. "  On  debuit  dicere  as  a  criticism,  see  n.  31. 

78.  See  Kaster,  "Macrobius"  242£f. 
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deficiencies  are  precisely  comparable  to  those  of  the  pUheia  grammalicorum 
cohm,  whose  inadequate  knowledge  and  narrowly  defined  expertise 
Macrobius  repeatedly  criticized.  In  the  Saturnalia,  the  members  of  that 
cohm  are  despised  for  shutting  themselves  ofiF,  as  though  in  a  box  sealed 
by  their  ignorance  of  the  culture's  roots,  whereas  the  idealized  gram- 
marian uses  the  language  to  bring  past  and  present  together.  But  the 
Servius  of  the  commentary  limits  the  language's  scope  and  personally 
guards  all  approaches  to  it.  He  is  in  fact  just  another  member  of  the 
troop,  using  the  box — his  institutional  niche — as  his  position  of  strength. 

*     *  * 

In  these  last  two  chapters  we  have  reviewed  some  of  the  elements 
that  contributed  to  this  position  of  strength:  the  accumulation  of  learning 
preserved  in  the  tradition  on  which  the  grammarian  could  rely;  the 
confidence  in  the  rational  ordering  of  the  language's  nature  and  in  the 
greater  sophistication,  relative  to  the  ancients,  that  it  brought;  the  ability 
to  apply  one's  own  learning  and  ra\io  to  decide  between  competing  views, 
or  even  to  add  a  new  or  more  solid  piece  to  the  great  edifice  here  or 
there;  and  the  anxious  need  to  protect  the  nature  of  the  language — and, 
closely  linked  to  it,  one's  own  expertise — from  assault.  There  was  in  all 
this  a  nice  cooperation  between  the  grammarian  and  his  tradition.  The 
tradition  fortified  the  grammarian  in  the  authority  and  security  of  his 
niche;  the  grammarian  preserved  the  tradition  and  paid  it  the  compliment 
of  his  improvements. 

Such  cooperation  made  for  an  enduring  equilibrium.  The  grammarian 
was  not  about  to  criticize  the  tradition  in  any  basic  and  general  way  or 
to  be  encouraged  by  his  fellows  to  do  so.  The  obvious  urge  to  be  right 
was  independent  of  any  drive  to  say  what  was  both  true  and  fun- 
damentally new  in  the  conception  of  the  language  or  in  the  methods  of 
discussing  it.  In  its  broad  outlines  and  in  much  of  its  detail,  the  truth  had 
already  been  found,  in  Diomedes'  phrase,  through  "the  brilliance  of 
human  talent"  (GL  1.299.3).  Such  confidence  perhaps  led  to  what  modem 
scholars  often  see  as  stagnation  and  a  failure  to  evolve.  But  in  the  eyes 
of  the  grammarian,  that  stagnation  was  nothing  other  than  the  stability 
of  lasting  achievement;  the  failure  to  evolve,  a  satisfaction  with  what 
was  already  effective.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  even  the  most 
significant  innovation  in  the  late-antique  ars — Priscian's  treatment  of 
syntax  —  is  self-consciously  presented  as  an  infusion  of  earlier  learning 
from  a  branch  of  the  tradition  that  his  Latin  colleagues  had  previously 
neglected:''*  what  had  worked  before  would  continue  to  work,  but  would 
work  even  better  for  the  adjustment. 

79.  Prise.  GL  2.2.2ff.,  on  the  incorporation  of  the  work  done  by  Apdlonius 
Dyscolus  and  Herodian. 
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From  this  point  of  view,  grammar's  failure  to  evolve  is  not  attributable 
to  some  failure  of  nerve  or  intelligence  but  is  a  measure  of  its  success.  It 
remained  as  it  was  not  because  it  was  exhausted  but  because  it  worked 
so  well  and  so  smoothly.  Perhaps  the  grammarians'  satisfaction  with  the 
forms  of  analysis  and  the  conceptual  categories  they  had  inherited  over 
the  centuries,  and  likewise  their  confidence  in  the  familiar  ordering  of 
the  language's  nature,  would  have  been  shaken  if  they  had  had  to  con- 
front more  unruly  data,  derived,  say,  from  the  vulgar  language  of  the 
market  or  of  the  suburban  countryside.  At  very  least,  their  thinking 
might  have  been  modified  and  might  have  been  forced  to  move  in  new 
directions.  But  of  course  those  strata  of  the  language  not  only  received 
no  sustained  and  systematic  attention;  they  were  efiFectively  beneath 
interest.  Indeed,  they  were  not  just  beneath  interest;  they  were  what 
the  inherited  forms  of  analysis  and  conceptual  categories,  with  their 
heavily  normative  emphasis,  were  meant  to  rise  above.  And  that  norma- 
tive emphasis  derived  in  turn  from  the  embedding  of  the  grammarians' 
position  of  strength  in  a  larger  structure  of  status  and  honor.  So,  after 
examining  the  grammarians'  understanding  of  their  skill  and  of  their 
authority  within  the  confines  of  their  niche,  we  are  reminded  that  this 
niche  did  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  In  the  next  chapter  we  will  ask  how  the 
grammarians'  authority  served  them  when  they  moved  beyond  the  class- 
room to  make  their  way  in  the  world  at  large. 
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The  Social  Relations  of  the  Grammarians 


cum . . .  Servius  a  Symmacho  n^oHis  asd  quidium  it  his  eMmrd: 
"Utel/'  inqidi,  "in  hoc  coetu  nan  nanus  iodrma  quam  nalnlibUe 
revtrendo  magh  mihi  discendum  sU  quam  docendum,  fmulabor  temen 
arhUrio  iubeHtis,  et  insinuabo." 

When  Symm.ichus  requested  his  judgment  on  these  matters, 
Servius  said,  "Although  it  is  more  fitting  for  me  to  learn  than 
to  teach  in  this  gathering,  to  which  reverence  is  due  no  less  for 
its  learning  than  for  its  nobility,  I  shall  nonetheless  obey  the 
will  and  bidding  of  Symmachus,  and  speak 

—Macrobius,  Saturnalia  1.4.4 


Within  his  classroom,  the  grammarian  was  the  master  of  his  craft,  a 
commanding  figure,  raised  up  by  his  texts,  his  tradition,  and  reason,  just 
as  he  was  exalted  l>y  the  cathedra  on  which  he  sat.  Still,  he  could  enjoy 
this  mastery  for  only  a  fraction  of  his  waking  hours,  and  each  day  he 
had  to  descend  from  his  throne  and  lift  the  curtains  at  the  school's 
threshold.'  What  happened  when  he  stepped  outside? 

There  was,  to  begin  with,  a  significant  carry-over  of  honor  from  the 
classroom.  To  be  called  magister  was  a  mark  of  respect,  a  reminder  that 
one  was  engaged  in  a  splendida  ars  and  was  one  of  the  better  sort  of 
person  (of  ae^vdispoi).^  The  grammarian/ set  apart  from  the  mob  by  his 
pxpprtisp,  belonged  to  the  KuUuruyeU  and  '^h.ired  its  pride.'  As  we  saw  in 
Chapter  2,  that  distinction  was  a  target  for  some  Christian  writers  in 

1.  Grammatkarum  scholarum  liminibus  appensa  vela:  Aug.  Conf.  1.13.22;  cf.  De 
util.  ieiun.  9,  Serm.  178.8. 

2.  For  magister  and  splendida  ars,  see  Don.  Comm.  Ter.  at  Ad,  288  (4  Wessner), 
with  Ad.  210  (3  W.).  For  oi  08|iv6T€poi,  see  Chap.  3  n.  127. 

3.  oi  noXXoi  vs.  oi  Ypa|i|umKoi:  Oiympiod.  Comm.  ^cib.  1  95.17£f.  Westerinlu 
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their  polemics  against  the  traditional  culture.  The  problem,  to  all  appear- 
ances,  did  not  much  faze  the  grammarian,  conscious  of  his  prestige  and 
unwilling  to  swallow  embarrassment,  whatever  his  religious  affiliations/ 
Reputation,  after  all,  was  a  commodity  not  to  be  trifled  with:  it  provided 
the  great  name  that  would  be  boasted  on  one's  epitaph;  it  was  some- 
thing on  which  one's  native  town  could  preen  itself,  whether  one  taught 
at  home  or  abroad;  it  might  even  catch  the  ear  of  the  emperor.' 

Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  grammarians  could  occasionally  serve,  like 
other  men  of  standing,  as  public  spokesmen  or  conduits  of  patronage. 
Early  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  probably  in  491  or  495,  Timotheus  of 
Gaza  directed  to  the  emperor  a  composition  concerned  with  the  horrors 
of  the  collatio  luslralis,  an  especially  hated  tax  that  bore  most  heavily  upon 
merchants  and  small  tradesmen.  (Timotheus's  action  can  be  called  dis- 
interested, since  teachers  were  not  subject  to  the  levy.)  We  might  doubt 
Cedrenus's  bald  claim  that  Anastasius  abolished  the  tax  because  of 
Timotheus's  composition;  other  considerations  aside,  the  chronology  of 
his  account  is  obviously  confused.  But  it  does  appear  that  the  tax  was 
abolished  not  very  long  after  Timotheus's  plea.* 

If  Timotheus's  intercession  must  remain  a  bit  obscure,  a  more  detailed 
case  study  is  available  from  the  fourth  century  in  the  person  of  Nicocles.'' 
Having  his  origins  in  Sparta,  Nicocles  chose  Constantinople  as  the  place 
to  make  his  career,  and  apparently  he  chose  well.  By  340  he  was  suc- 
cessful enough  to  promise  to  supply  Libanius  with  forty  students,  when 
Libanius  was  only  a  budding  private  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  new 
capital.'  The  offer  highlights  two  elements  in  the  relations  between  men 
at  different  levels  of  the  teaching  profession:  not  only  the  cooperative 
channeling  of  students  from  grammarian  to  rhetorician,*  but  also  the 
use  of  such  favors  as  a  dub — for  Nicocles  hoped  simultaneously  to  oblige 
Libanius  and,  by  establishing  Libanius  as  a  rival,  to  spite  a  sophist  who 

4.  Cf.  'Trologue"  p.  6,  on  Aetius's  teacher  at  Anazarbus. 

5.  Epitaph:  see  from  the  earlier  empire  Kaibel  5J4  =  GVI  1470;  GVJ  1182  = 
IKyzik.  515  (Miletoupoiis  /  M.  Kemalpa^a,  s.ll);  and  cf.  Heberdey  and  Kalinka, 
Bericld  no.  65,  a  posthumous  decree  for  Aelius  Lucius  Pilius  Evarestus  of 
Oenoanda,  a  document  concerned  as  much  with  his  benefactions  as  with  his 
profession.  Glory  brought  to  home  town:  Lib.  Ep.  969.4,  337.1;  cf.  FD  3:1.206, 
with  "Prologue"  pp.  4f.,  on  Naevianus  of  Anazarbus.  Kk&oq  and  the  emperor: 
Agath.  Hisi.  5.6.5f.  Keydell,  with  i^art  11  no.  101. 

6.  See  Cedren.  1.627.7-10  Bekker,  where  Anastasius  is  also  said  to  have 
been  swayed  by  a  delegation  of  monks  from  Jerusalem;  Suda  T.621;  and  Part  n 
no.  156. 

7.  See,  in  addition  to  nn.  5-17  following,  the  full  analysis  of  the  sources  in 
Part  II  no.  106. 

8.  Lib.  Or.  1.31. 

9.  Cf.  also  Lib.  Ep,  832,  to  Nicodes,  Ep.  398.2,  to  Acadus  (see  Part  11  no.  1). 
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had  wronged  him.*^  But  Nicodes'  moment  as  a  man  of  consequence  only 
came  two  decades  later,  during  the  reign  of  Julian.  The  stage  had  been 
set  in  l^te  347  or  early  348,  when  the  prince,  released  from  his  exile  at 
Macellum,  had  been  allowed  by  his  unde  Constantius  to  continue  his 
education  in  relative  freedom  at  Constantinople.  There  he  was  taught  by 
Nicodes  and  the  sophist  Hecebolius;  and  when  Julian  reached  the  throne 
thirteen  years  later  and  came  east,  Nicodes  was  not  slow  to  exploit  the 
friendship  he  could  claim  with  the  emperor  for  his  tuition.'^  Doubtless 
because  of  Nicodes'  favor,  his  brother  Sozomenus  appears  as  governor 
of  Lycia  early  in  363." 

Others,  too,  were  quick  to  see  the  potential  in  the  situation.  So  Libanius 
evidently  managed  to  forget  an  old  grudge  and  make  friendly  overtures 
to  Nicodes,  who  finds  a  place  in  Libanius 's  correspondence— and  so  in 
his  network  of  useful  connections — for  the  first  time  in  363.  Nicocles  is 
thanked  for  his  efforts  in  spreading  Libanius's  fame,  and  Libanius  prom- 
ises to  return  the  favor. Letters  of  recommendation  make  their  way 
from  Antioch  to  Constantinople  in  behalf  of  a  wandering  poet  or  of  men 
hoping  to  make  a  public  career. And  perhaps  most  significant,  Libanius 
attempts  to  enlist  Nicocles'  help  in  dissuading  Julian  from  moving  his 
court  to  Tarsus  from  Antioch.'^  As  a  known  friend  of  the  emperor, 
however,  Nicocles  was  clearly  not  confined  to  serving  Libanius's  interests: 
when  rioting  at  Constantinople  had  set  the  city  prefect  and  the  popula- 
tion against  each  other,  Nicocles  helped  bring  about  a  reconciliation;  and 
he  expected  to  represent  the  city  in  an  embassy  to  Julian  at  Antioch 
concerning  the  same  matter.^ 

But  Julian  went  to  Persia  and  died  before  the  embassy  occurred,  and 
Nicodes'  influence  died  with  him.^'  Based  on  the  loyalty  of  his  extraor- 
dinary  pupil,  Nicodes'  prominence  was  as  unexpected  as  Julian's  reign, 

10.  Lib.  Or.  1.31;  cf.  Ep.  557.1-2,  regarding  Nicodes'  apparent  participation 
in  the  conspiracy  of  sophists  and  grammarians  to  drive  Libanius  from  Con- 
stantinople ca.  343  (Or.  1.44). 

11.  Lib.  Ep.  1368.4,  the  (piXta  between  Julian  and  Nicodes,  spnmg  ftrcnn 
Julian's  admiration  (0aO|ia)  for  Nicodes'  teaching. 

12.  Lib.  Ep.  1383,  with  Bull.  ep.  1979,  509  no.  4. 

13.  Lib.  Ep.  810.1-3. 

14.  Poet:  Lib.  Ep.  816,  including  the  none-too-subtle  hint  that  Nicocles  should 
pay  him  well;  for  the  type,  cf.  Lib.  Ep.  969,  in  behalf  of  Diphilus,  632,  in  behalf  of 
Eudaemon  of  Pelusium;  Aen.  Gaz.  Ep.  9,  10.  tiopes  for  a  career:  see  esp.  Lib.  Ep. 
032,  in  behalf  of  Theodorus,  a  former  pupil  of  both  Nicocles  and  Libanius;  810, 
in  behalf  of  Hyparchius  (=  PIRE  I  s.v.,  p.  449);  with  1119.1-2,  in  behalf  of 
Hercul(i)anus  (=  PIRE  I  s.v.  Herculanus  1,  p.  420). 

15.  Lib.  Ep.  1368.3. 

16.  Lib.  Ep.  1368.1. 

17.  See  esp.  Lib.  Ep.  1265, 1266, 1492,  with  pp.  214f.  bebw. 
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and  as  evanescent  Nor  are  there  other  examples  to  set  beside  it/'  The 
case  of  Nicocles  is  perhaps  finally  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule:  like 
the  story  of  the  grammarians'  origins  and  social  status  in  Chapter  3,  the 
story  of  their  social  relations  and  of  the  prestige  and  influence  that  they 
enjoyed  in  consequence  of  their  profession  is  largely  set  within  narrow 
horizons. 

The  varieties  and  causes  of  these  restrictions  are  not  far  to  seek.  First 
and  foremost,  the  grammarian's  place  on  the  threshold  of  liberal  disci- 
plines^^ matched  his  liminal  position  of  social  mediocrity,  the  modest 
good  standing  beyond  which  the  status  and  application  of  his  expertise 
was  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  raise  him.  As  we  have  already  noted 
and  as  we  shall  see  further,  neither  his  origins  nor  his  skills  were 
commonly  suited  to  set  him  squarely  before  the  public  eye.  The  gram- 
marian Philtatius  of  Athens  (if  he  was  in  fact  a  grammarian)  might 
receive  a  statue  as  the  city's  thanks  for  putting  his  skills  to  public  use  by 
reestablishing  the  colometry  of  texts  in  one  of  the  city's  libraries;  but 
that  honor  grew  out  of  uncommon  circumstances,  reconstruction  in  the 
wake  of  barbarian  devastation.  It  is  unparalleled.^"  In  more  ordinary 
conditions,  the  grammarian  might  claim  a  moment  as  a  quasi-public 
figure  by  stepping  out  of  his  professional  role  to  become  an  encomiast.** 
But  when  the  city  needed  the  combination  of  standing  and  eloquence 
that  made  for  an  effective  spokesman  or  ambassador,  the  choice  fell 
naturally  on  the  rhetorician.'* 

Moreover,  the  grammarian's  place  on  the  threshold  of  liberal  culture 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  develop  a  cluster  of  former  students  who  had 
gone  on  to  become  influential  men.  The  grammarian's  role  was  pro- 
paedeutic: his  students  were  parvuU;  the  rhetorician's  were  perf^i.*^  In 
practical  terms  this  meant  that,  though  some  of  the  grammarian's  stu- 

18.  Cf.  Chap.  3  p.  130,  on  the  status  and  rewards  of  imperial  tutors  in  more 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  p,  132,  on  Simplicius  and  Pampreplus  and  their 
careers  as  ex-grammarians  dependent  on  a  single  powerful  patron. 

19.  Ennod.  Diet.  10.4:  UheraUum  discipUnarum  Imen.  Cf.  id.  Opusc,  6.11. 

20.  Olympiod.  frg.  32.  For  the  historical  setting,  see  Thompson,  "Athenian 
Twilight";  Frantz,  "Honors."  On  Philtattus's  service  and  the  question  of  his 
profession,  see  Part  11  no.  119. 

21.  See  Chap.  3  pp.  123f.,  with  nn.  131,  132. 

22.  See  esp.  Lib.  Or.  19-23,  on  the  Riot  of  the  Statues  (cf.  Or.  1.252-54); 
and,  e.g.,  PLRE  I  s.w.  Eusebius  24  (p.  305,  with  pp.  219-20  below),  Firminus  3 
(p.  339;  on  his  career,  see  also  Basil  Ep.  116,  117,  and  Kopacek,  "Curial  Displace- 
ments" 327ff.).  For  the  sophist's  intercession  with  the  praetorian  prefect,  cf.  Lib. 
Or.  1.109,  Ep.  833.1-2;  Theodoret.  Ep.  Lll,  to  isocasius. 

23.  Pelag.  Expos,  in  Rom.  6.14  (p.  52.1fiF.  Souter).  In  the  analogy  around  which 
the  passage  is  built,  the  Christians  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Jews  as  the 
rhetorician's  students  do  to  tlie  grammarian's. 
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dents  might  begin  careers  with  no  further  training/^  most  went  on  to 
the  rhetorician's  school.  When  they  subsequently  set  about  their  life's 
business,  their  loyalty  to  their  more  recent  teacher  would  account  for  a 
large  part  of  the  influence  a  rhetorician  could  claim,  as  Libanius's  network 
of  former  students  shows. One  can  surmise  that  their  loyalty  to  the 
grammarian,  a  more  distant  figure  from  their  earlier  years,  was  more 
attenuated  and  remote,  less  easily  mobilized. 

Overshadowed  by  the  rhetorician's  inevitably  greater  visibility  and 
prestige,  the  grammarian's  institutional  niche  gave  him  his  position  of 
strength  but  also  set  his  limitations.  His  expertise  was  esoteric  enough 
to  set  him  apart  from  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  but  within 
the  charmed  world  of  the  liHirttH  it  invoWed  no  extraordinary  distinction, 
and  little  mystery.  It  was  obviously  not  esoteric  at  all  in  the  way  of 
modem  professions,  encapsulated  and  set  off  by  specialized  training  as 
they  typically  are  from  even  the  educated  lay  public.  It  was  instead 
eminently  accessible  to  all  the  educated.  The  grammarian  did  not,  after 
all,  daim  to  be  a  charismatic  teacher  (as  the  Christian  bishop  did)  and 
was  not  by  definition  a  literary  artist  as  well  as  a  teacher  (as  the  rheto- 
rician was),  but  was  fundamentally  and  simply  a  man  of  ratio  and  memoria. 
The  qualities  and  attainments  that  gave  the  grammarian  his  authority  in 
the  classroom,  even  if  not  directly  transmissible,  were  nurtured  in  his 
pupils  by  his  teaching  and,  if  he  taught  successfully,  ceased  to  be  distinc- 
tive to  him.  Since  the  grammarian  and  the  educated  layman  occupied 
largely  common  ground,  the  grammarian's  knowledge  was  not  different 
in  kind — or  even  necessarily  in  quantity — from  that  of  any  well-bred 
lUleralus.  The  talented  amateur  could  stand  forth  as  a  questioner  and 
critic  {^r|Tr|TiK6c  te  Kai  KpixiKOt;)  of  the  professionals  on  their  own 
ground.^'  Nongrammarians  could  produce  learned  works  rooted  in  ypa|i- 
(iuiiKTi,  whether  tricked  out  in  literary  elegance  like  the  great  works  of 
Macrobius  and  Martianus  Capella  or  straightforward  manuals  much  like 
the  grammarians'  own/* 

24.  Cf.  Chap.  1  at  n.  62. 

25.  See  Petit,  Budiants  esp.  154ff. 

26.  Note  that  Julian  was  already  nearly  an  adult,  with  much  of  his  education 
behind  him,  when  he  formed  his  connection  with  Nicocles;  see  the  appendix  to 
Part  11  no.  106.  The  connection  was  as  extraordinary  in  this  regard  aa  it  waa  in 
Others. 

27.  Damasc  V.  hid.  frg.  331  Zintzen  =  epit.  Phot.  298,  of  Agaplus. 

28.  So  the  De  metris  of  Fi.  Mallius  Theodoras,  the  De  differentiis  socitiatihusque 
Graed  Latinique  verbi  of  Macrobius,  or  the  handbooks  of  Charisius  (cf.  Part  II 
no.  200)  and  Consentius  (cf.  Part  1!  no.  203).  Note,  conversely,  the  works  of 
general  learning  produced  by  grammarians  on  topics  ranging  from  zoology  and 
medicinal  herbs  (Part  II  nos.  61,  156)  through  a  survey  of  the  provinces  and 
cities  of  the  eastern  empire  (Part  II  no.  76)  to  humor  (Part  11  no.  117).  Cf.  also 
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It  is  useful  to  imagine  some  of  the  consequences  that  might  follow 
from  this  embedding  of  the  grammarian's  profession  in  the  shared  life 
of  the  elite.  To  begin  with,  since  the  grammarian's  knowledge  was  as 
fundamental  to  the  distinctive  literacy  and  the  prestige  of  the  nonprofes- 
sional elite  as  to  his  own,  the  conservatism  of  his  doctrine  would  be 
reinforced.  The  common  ground  would  exercise  a  strong  gravitational 
pull:  the  profession  would  be  less  free  than  its  modern  counterpart  to 
follow  its  own  lead  (for  better  or  worse,  toward  new  understanding  or 
the  merely  faddish),  to  spin  off  in  the  direction  of  esoteric  concerns,  or 
to  become  ^agmented  (in  the  manner  of  many  modem  professions)  in 
proliferating  subspecialties  and  techniques.  Or  to  put  it  another  way, 
two  kinds  of  self-interest  would  converge  to  stabilize  doctrine:  if  the 
grammarian  within  his  institutional  niche  was  not  about  to  challenge  or 
renovate  radically  the  tradition  that  fortified  him,  as  was  suggested  at 
the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  neither  would  he  be  expected  or  encouraged 
to  do  so  by  the  lUterati  outside  that  niche,  whose  own  interests  were 
scarcely  less  involved.  The  grammarian's  audience  did  not  usually  speak 
the  command.  Astonish  me! 

The  litterati  would  instead  look  for  qualities  other  than  searching 
criticism  and  innovation.  When  Augustine  wants  to  illustrate  the  principle 
that  the  Word  must  be  loved  before  it  can  be  understood,  he  turns 
naturally  to  the  example  of  the  grammarian's  audience,  who  expect  the 
grammarian  to  confirm  the  greatness  of  the  texts  on  which  he  comments 
and  so  to  confirm  the  assumptions  that  they  bring  to  the  texts  even 
before  they  have  read  them.**  When  the  grammarians  are  criticized  by 
the  learned  elite,  as  they  are,  for  example,  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus 
and  by  Macrobius,  it  is  not  for  offering  cramhe  npdtia,  nor  conversely  for 
extending  their  investigations  to  a  level  of  expertise  beyond  the  reach  of 
educated  laymen,  but  for  superficiality,  for  falling  short  of  the  standards 
that  the  educated  se\.?°  It  is  not  a  conceptually  fresh  and  independent 
approach  that  is  desired,  but  more  of  the  same;  not  brilliance,  but  applica- 
tion, industry,  and  affirmation.  The  expectations  thus  press  perceptibly 
away  from  the  exercise  of  purely  intellectual  gifts,  and  toward  intellectual 
habits  that  express  ethical  qualities — qualities  that  inform  a  man's  be- 
havior overall,  that  reveal  themselves  in  his  personal  relations  no  less 


the  philosophical  or  theological  writings  of  grammarians  and  ex-grammarians: 
Part  11  nos.  38,  81,  82,  118,  124,  135. 

29.  Aug.  D€  uHl.  end.  6.13,  with  which  compare  Servius's  comment  at,  e.g., 
ylM.  7.647;  and  cf.  Chap.  5  on  the  function,  in  part  exculpatory,  of  figura,  anH- 

quUas,  and  the  like 

30.  Ti.  Claudius  Donatus  Inlerp.  Vergil.  1.1.5ff.  Georgii;  Macrob.  Sal.  esp. 
1.24.12-13,  5.18-22,  with  Raster,  "Macrobius"  235f.,  252ff. 
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than  in  his  professional  activities,  and  that  lend  themselves  to  personal 
judgments. 

We  have  already  seen  an  example  of  how  such  qualities  were  viewed 
by  the  learned  elite,  in  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius,  where  the  traits 
desirable  in  a  grammarian  are  displayed  in  a  setting  of  generalized,  shared 
expertise.^'  There  the  virtues  of  modesty  (verecutidia)  and  diligence 
(diligentia)  are  emphasized  above  all:  they  are  displayed  not  only  by  the 
good  grammarian,  represented  by  Servius,  but  by  all  the  invited  par- 
ticipants; they  are  assumed  to  have  been  the  controlling  virtues  of  Vergil, 
as  well,  whose  text  is  at  the  center  of  the  discussion.  The  virtues  in  fact 
hold  the  world  of  the  dialogue  together,  since  they  impel  men  to  maintain 
their  contacts  with  their  culture's  past  at  the  same  time  that  they  allow 
harmonious  and  fruitful  conversation  to  proceed.  Each  member  has  a 
spedal  contribution  to  make  out  of  his  own  teaming;  and  the  dignity  of 
each  man's  learning  corresponds  to  his  place  in  a  hierarchy  of  birth  and 
age,  from  the  linguistic  expertise  of  the  grammarian,  the  humblest  of 
the  group,  through  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  great  figure,  Prae- 
textatus.  But  at  the  same  time  individual  knowledge  is  not  stressed,  and 
the  express  belief  is  that  learning  is  distributed  broadly  throughout  the 
gathering,  so  that  one  man  is  prepared  to  refine  or  to  add  to  another's 
contribution  without  rancor  or  self-aggrandizement.  It  is  thoroughly 
appropriate  that  when  analogy  is  used,  one  of  the  conceptual  foundations 
of  the  grammarian's  skill  other  members  of  the  group  in  addition  to  the 
grammarian  apply  it  and  simultaneously  extend  it  to  ratify  usages  that 
the  grammarian  in  his  own  work  would  not  embrace;  the  sources  of 
linguistic  authority  are  broadened,  just  as  authority  in  the  dialogue  as  a 
whole  is  diffused  throughout  the  group,  not  focused  in  one  man. 

The  display  of  virtues  and  the  diffusion  of  expertise  and  authority  are 
part  of  Macrobius's  ideal  in  his  admiring  portrait  of  the  aristocracy  of 
birth  and  letters  at  Rome.  As  we  shall  see,  however,  the  ideal  makes 
contact  with  facts  of  life  that  would  affect  the  professional  teacher 
wherever  he  taught.  Not  least  important  of  these  was  the  judgment  of 
professional  competence,  which  rested  fundamentally  with  laymen.  A 
profesiiio  at  base  was  no  more  than  a  public  statement  made  by  men 
offering  "their  services  ...  at  their  own  discretion. "^^  In  a  world  without 
specialized  training  and  certification,  without  formal  and  rationalized 
means  of  establishing  standards  within  the  profession  comparable  to  the 
institutions  that  serve  those  purposes  today  (graduate  or  professional 
schools,  learned  associations  and  journals,  for  example),  no  mechanisms 

31.  See  Chap.  2  pp.  60-62;  Chap.  5  pp.  171f.,  19S. 

32.  Lewis,  iltft  516. 
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were  commonly  available  for  reaching  impersonal  judgments,  or  judg- 
ments that  at  least  aimed  at  being  objective  in  principle.  Inevitably— and 
in  the  circumstances,  not  unreasonably— one  could  daim  to  be  competent 
because  the  community  at  large  believed  one  was  competent,  and  espe- 
cially because  respected  and  prominent  members  of  the  community  said 
so.  For  private  teachers,  what  mattered  was  the  word  of  mouth  passed 
by  fathers  willing  to  send  their  sons  to  one's  school  or  by  patrons 
suggesting  they  should.  For  teachers  aiming  at  a  publicly  supported  post, 
what  mattered  was  the  approval  {probatio,  SoKifiuaia)  of  the  town  council 
or,  correspondingly,  of  the  senate  at  Rome  or  Constantinople.^^ 

Even  for  the  formal  prohatio,  the  teacher  necessarily  depended  on  the 
good  opinion  of  others  outside  the  profession:  in  the  absence  of  a  formal 
test,  general  reputation  and  the  recommendation  of  well-placed  sup- 
porters were  paramount. A  rhetorician  would  make  his  name  in  part 
by  displaying  his  literary  talents  in  public  contests:  such  opportunities 
for  star  turns  and  for  building  an  independent  reputation  were  part  of 
the  rhetorician's  greater  visibility;'^  in  this  respect  as  in  others,  the 
grammarian's  trajectory  was  lower.  His  expertise  did  not  lend  itself  to 
public  displays  from  which  stellar  reputations  could  be  won,  and  in  fact 

33.  Jones,  LRE  707-8,  998-99;  Lewis,  Atti  515ff.;  Nutton,  "Two  Notes." 
Appointment  by  town  council:  CJ  10.53.2  (Gordian),  with  Dig,  27.1.6  (Mod.),  4, 

and  50.9.1  (pS.-UIp  );  PCollYoutie  2.66  =  POxy.  47.3366,  B28f.;  Aug.  Conf.  5.13.23 
(Milan);  Lib.  Or.  1.48  (Nicaea  and  Nicomedia),  Or.  31.21,  £p.  209  (a  teacher  of 
law),  539,  907.3  (Antioch),  Or.  2.14  (KoXou^evo^  Ono  xfj^  ^uXfi^  at  Athens,  with 
Or,  62.61  and  Norman,  Autobiography  at  Or.  1.82  [p.  170];  cf.  abo  Eunap.  V.  phil. 
10.3.8-9),  Ep.  1366.1  (Apamea;  cf.  1391.2),  Or.  31.42  (Caesarea);  and  generalized 
in  Lib.  Or.  55.36,  v|/ri(pi(7naTi  Kai  yvwuT]  Koi\'f)  npdc,  Gpovov  dyonEvog.  Appointment 
by  senate:  Cassiod.  Var.  o  21  5ff  (cf.  Symm.  Ep.  1.79  IRomeJ);  CTh  6.21.1  (an. 
425;  cf.  Lib.  Or.  1.35  (ConstantinopleJ). 

34.  Wen  observed  by  Nutton,  'Two  Notes"  54f .  Lewis,  AHi  515ff.,  correctly 
stresses  Uiat  probatio  or  6oici|iao(a  was  normally  an  administrative  process  admit- 
ting the  privileged  to  immunity — a  vote  of  confirmation  for  someone  already 
practicing  his  profession  —  not  a  test  of  competence  conducted  by  the  council 
(against  Zalateo,  "Nuovo  signiticato";  similarly,  e.g.,  Marrou,  Hisloire^  440,  and 
Langhammer,  Shllung  69,  the  latter  mistakenly  defining  prchatio  as  "eine  Art 
Probevorlesung"  presented  by  the  teacher  to  tfie  council).  Of  course  we  need 
not  deny  that  the  question  of  competence,  however  defined  (see  below),  would 
arise  at  the  time  of  the  probatio;  but  we  should  not  think  that  the  question  would 
typically  be  answered  by  the  close  examination  of  skills  associated  with  pro- 
fessional certification  today.  Explicit  provision  for  repnbaHo,  the  reconsideration 
of  teachers'  appointments  si  non  se  uHles  sludentibus  praebeant  iC]  10.53.2  IGordian]), 
would  seem  to  acknowledge  that  the  initial  probtUio  could  be  rather  loosely 
grounded. 

35.  E.g.,  Lib.  Or.  1.35,  37;  Aug.  Conf.  4.1.1, 4.3.5.  See  also  Walden,  Univer^iis 
218ff.;  Petit,  £htdiatiH  96ff.;  and  In  general  on  Aicpodosi^  Bull.  ep.  1958,  347 
(p.  281). 
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the  evidence  for  such  displays  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  specific  to  his 
profession  is  virtually  nonexistent. Instead,  his  expertise  lent  itself  to 
displays  in  private  settings  and  accumulated  its  reputation  less  dramati- 
cally through  contacts  made  face  to  face. 

As  a  result,  we  commonly  see  the  grammarians  playing  the  part  of 
private  consultants,  a  role  comparable  to  that  at  the  beginning  of  their 
history,  when  they  were  typically  attached  as  slaves  or  freedmen  to  the 
great  houses  of  late-republican  Rome.  That  the  role  remains,  despite 
the  general  rise  in  the  grammarians'  social  status,  can  be  attributed 
to  the  nature  of  their  expertise.  The  idealized  picture  of  Macrobius's 
Servius,  making  his  modest  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  learned 
nobiles  in  the  intimacy  of  the  salon,  where  his  mores  are  as  much  on 
display  as  his  learning,  is  not  far  removed  from  the  scenes  glimpsed  in 
life.  Faustus  in  Africa  receives  the  liber  epigmmmilm  of  Luxurius  for 
vetting.  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  in  Gaul  relies  on  Domitius  for  a  similar 
service  and  invites  him  to  share  the  coniuhemium  of  his  estate.  In  Syria, 
Libanius  recalls  the  advice  he  received  in  conversations  with  Eudaemon. 
Diomedes  dedicates  his  compilation  to  Athanasius,  a  work  written  in  lieu 
of  conversation  (which  he  also  promises  when  they  are  together  again) 
and  in  answer  to  Athanasius's  interest.''  So,  more  generally,  there  is  the 
typical  claim  that  a  work  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  or  request  of 
the  dedicatee.^^  The  stimulus  professedly  comes  primarily  from  the  out- 
side rather  than  from  the  writer's  desire  or  duty  to  make  a  professional 

36.  Only  Cell.  NA  16.6.1-12  might  be  so  interpreted,  concerning  qui^riam 
linguae  Lalinae  Utferator  \=  grammaiicus;  see  ibid.  Ill,  Roma  a  Brundi^ini'^  accersifus, 
who  made  himself  available  for  public  tests  of  his  expertise  (cxpfriumium  i'm/^o 
(iafea/)-'The  passage  shows,  however,  that  these  occasions  were  later  than  and 
independent  of  his  summons  to  the  town.  Contrast  Pamprepius,  given  a  post  at 
Constantinople  after  reciting  either  a  poem  or  a  discourse  on  the  soul  (Makh. 
frg.  20  and  Damasc.  V.  Jsid.  frg.  178  Zintzen,  with  Part  11  no.  114);  or  loannes 
Lydus,  given  a  chair  of  Latin  at  Constantinople  by  Justinian  after  delivering  an 
encomium  of  the  emperor  {De  mag.  3.28,  with  Part  II  no.  92);  or  Phoebicius  of 
Bordeaux,  gaining  his  chair  through  the  patronage  of  a  son  (Auson.  Pnf.  10.29- 
30),  probably  the  rhetorician  Attius  Patera;  and  see  further  below. 

37.  Faustus  (Part  11  no.  58):  Luxurius  Anth.  Lat.  1:1.287.  Domitius  (Part  II 
no.  50):  Sidon.  ApoU.  Carm.  24.10ff.,  Ep.  2.2.  Eudaemon  (Part  II  no.  55):  Lib.  £p. 
235.  Diomedes  (Part  U  no.  47):  CL  1.299.2-10,  391.16-17.  Cf.  also  Chap.  4  for 
the  vignettes  of  consultation  and  questioning  Pompeius  inserted  in  his  work, 
probably  as  a  reflection  of  his  own  experiences. 

38.  Besides  Diomedes,  see  Don.  Epist.  praef.  15f.  Hardie;  Serv.  De  fin.,  GL 
4.449.3,  Cledon.  Ars,  GL  5.92.2ff.;  Prise.  InsL,  GL  2.2.24ff.  and  194.2ff.,  De  fig. 
num.,  De  md.  TerenL,  praeex.,  GL  3.40S.8(f.;  Eutych.  Ars  de  verb.,  GL  5.447.8ff.  This 
ancient  convention  was  of  course  firmly  rooted  in  belles  letires:  see  the  examples 
collected  by  Cudeman,  Tac.  Dial.^  41  n.  1;  Janson^  Prose  Prefaces  (esp.  116fif.  for 
late-antique  texts);  Murgia,  "Date"  124f. 
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contribution  to  his  field:^^  the  work  itself  forms  part  of  the  grammarian's 
social  relations,  as  a  token  or  gift  that  tightens  the  bonds  between  the 
dedicator  and  the  recipient.^ 

Several  strands  in  these  relations  are  brought  together  in  the  brief 
story  that  the  grammarian  Sacerdos  sketches  at  the  beginning  of  Book  3 
of  his  Arfes  gramnuUkae,*^  Sacerdos  dedicated  his  first  book  to  the  vir 
clarissimus  Gaianus,  a  companion  of  long  standing  {cantubemalis),  his  con- 
temporary and  onetime  fellow  student.  Gaianus's  father,  Uranius,  learned 
of  the  book  and  was  pleased  by  it— either,  as  Sacerdos  charmingly 
remarks,  because  it  was  "not  put  together  ineptly"  or  because  it  was 
dedicated  to  his  son— and  compelled  Sacerdos  to  undertake  a  second 
book*  Sacerdos  gladly  obeyed  Uranius's  commands  and  was  subsequently 
commended  by  him  to  two  other  gentlemen  of  senatorial  rank,  whose 
commands  Sacerdos  then  satisfied  in  his  third  book.  What  began  as  a 
perhaps  well-calculated  act  of  friendship,  growing  out  of  the  intimacy  of 
contuhernium,  thus  developed  into  a  series  of  relations  that  allowed  the 
grammarian  to  increase  the  number  of  his  patrons. 

For  Sacerdos,  his  long-standing  comradeship  {contuhernium)  with 
Gaianus  was  evidently  the  key:  it  provided  the  initial  opportunity  to 
display  his  skills;  and  it  acted  as  an  implicit  guarantee,  a  social  code  that 
could  assure  Gaianus's  father  and  friends  that  Sacerdos — although  cer- 
tainly not  a  vir  clarissimus  himself — was  still  in  some  sense  a  gentleman, 
one  of  them,  a  decent  and  respectable  sort  to  whom  they  could  deign 
to  give  their  attention.**  It  served  the  purpose,  in  other  words,  that 
is  served  in  different  drctmistances  by  stressing  mores.  Recent  research 
on  patronage  and  public  careers  under  the  empire  has  properly  empha- 
sized the  importance  attached  to  personal  qualities  in,  say,  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  has  noted  the  weight  given  good  character  in 
appointments  and  promotions — a  weight  apparently  at  least  equivalent 
to  specialized  competence  and  merit,  as  those  qualities  might  be  judged 
in  technical  or  impersonal  terms.*^  In  connection  with  teachers  and  others 
in  the  liberal  professions,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  the 

39.  The  only  significant  exception — and  that  only  partial — is  provided  by 
Prise.  JtisK:  besides  noting  the  urgings  and  commands  of  lulianus  (see  n.  38), 
Priscian  speaks  of  the  undertaking  (GL  2.2.2f.)  as  a  rem  . . .  officio  profesmnis  nan 

indebilam.  For  still  a  different  note — the  grammarian's  work  presented  as  the 
fruit  of  gentlemanly  leisure— see  Serv.  De  met.  Hor.,  GL  4.468.6,  with  Chap.  2 
p.  66. 

40.  Cf.  also  Chap.  2  p.  68  for  comments  on  teachers'  dedications  to  their 
pufrils. 

41.  GL  6.4P6.5ff.  The  significance  of  the  passage,  and  especially  the  impor- 
tance of  amtubertiiutn,  are  well  brought  out  by  Champlin,  fnmto45. 

42.  Cf.  GL  6.497.1:  quoniam  inhere  dignati  estis. 

43.  See  Pedersen,  litMie  Professiomdism  30f .;  and  esp.  Sailer,  Personal  Pahmage 
95ff.;  note  also  the  implications  of  Campbell,  'IVho  Were  the  'Viri  Militares'?," 
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importance  of  such  personal  criteria:  the  infrequency  with  which  pro- 
fessional skills  are  singled  out  as  the  sole  or  primary  grounds  of  com- 
mendation, and  the  regularity  with  which  mores  receive  equal  or  greater 
emphasis,  so  that  the  distinction  between  technical  attainments  and 
personal  qualities  is  blurred  and  the  notion  of  competence  embraces 
both.**  This  union  of  ethos  and  expertise  derived  from  the  learned  elite's 
traditional  and  comforting  assumption  that  not  only  were  the  good  to  be 
identified  with  the  learned,  but  true  learning  must  proceed  from  good 
character.  Gellius's  famous  definition  of  humarutas,  equating  it  with 
learning  and  education  {eruditio  instihiHoque)  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
such  ethical  quaJities  as  devotion  and  discipline  {cura  et  disciplina)  on  the 
other,  generalizes  what  Ausonius  surely  had  in  mind  when  he  described 
one  grammarian  of  impladdi  worts  as  abo  (and  inevitably)  dodrim  extguus*^^ 
In  everyday  usage,  the  stress  on  good  mom  oSiered  the  assurance  that 
the  man  so  described  would  fit  in  and  not  disrupt  the  stately  world  of 
learned  gentlemen.  Here  again  the  literary  description  of  the  good  gram- 
marian Servius,  "at  once  admirable  in  his  learning  and  attractive  in  his 
modesty"  i$at.  X.2.15)  as  he  takes  his  place  inconspicuously  in  the  placid 
microcosm  of  the  symposium,  makes  contact  with  the  real  world  of 
social  relations,  since  that  description  conforms  to  the  terms  used  in 
letters  of  commendation.^  Meeting  the  need  to  establish  that  their 
subjects  are  the  right  sort,  such  letters  run  heavily  to  the  praise  of 
personal  attributes.  Writing  in  behalf  of  Eudaemon  of  Pelusium,  Libanius 
emphasizes  his  family's  respectable  standing  (eOy^eta)  and  virtuous 
restraint  (^lUEiKeia).'*''  On  another  occasion,  Libanius  refers  again  to 
the  same  characteristics,  using  them  to  bracket  the  observation  that 
Eudaemon  is  "one  of  the  eloquent,"  and  goes  on  to  add  that  Eudaemon 
"is  fairer  in  my  eyes  than  a  brother."*^  in  a  letter  that  can  stand  as  a 


and  of  Brunt,  "Administration."  Personal  or  ethical  criteria,  though  almost 
inevitably  subjective  in  their  application,  were  not  therefore  arbitrary  in  them- 
selves; for  they  made  sense  (even  if  it  was  not  our  kind  of  sense)  in  their  social 
setting,  and  a  o^mnt  account  of  them  can  be  given.  It  seems  necessary  to 
stress  this  point,  in  view  of  a  tendency  simply  to  link  or  identify  die  subjective 
and  the  arbitrary — so,  e.g.,  Frei-Stolba,  reviewing  Sailer  in  Gnomon  55  (1983) 
142,  speaks  of  "durchaus  subjektiven  und  willkiirlichen  Kriterien." 

44.  Chap.  2  pp.  65f.,  with  nn.  137, 138,  140. 

45.  GeU.  NA  13.17,  Auson.  Prof.  10.37-41.  For  the  union  of  culture  and 
virtue,  see  also  the  honorific  inscriptions  cited  at  Chap.  1  nn.  65,  76;  and  cf.  the 
inscription  commemorating  Evarestus  of  Oenoanda  (n.  5  above):  YPaM|MmK6( 

AXeixoupyTiTog,  tni  f\Qei . . .  inawixdq. 

46.  See  Chap.  2  n.  137. 

47.  Lib.  Ep.  108.2. 

48.  Lib.  Ep.  164.1,  2.  Cf.  the  letter  of  commendation  to  the  grammarian 
Nicocles,  in  which  Libanius  says  that  he  regards  the  subject  as  "no  different 
from  a  son";  ahiov     <f)>  ^nieiiceia  Kai  to  aiSeioBai  re  Kai  664ti^  imOu^iv  Kai 
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concise  example  of  the  genre,  written  to  Alexander  of  Heliopolis  in 
behalf  of  an  homonymous  teacher,  Libanius  says,  "As  for  the  grammarian 
who  shares  your  name,  consider  him  a  good  man  and  one  very  well 
versed  in  literature,  and  enroll  him  among  those  who  know  how  to  be  a 
friend."^ 

When  Libanius  promises  this  magnate  of  Heliopolis  that  the  gram- 
marian Alexander  knows  how  to  be  a  friend,  he  is  promising  in  effect 
that  Alexander  will  fit  snugly  into  the  man's  network  of  connections  and 
dependents:  as  a  worthy  recipient  of  his  favor  and  protection,  one 

prepared  to  make  what  return  he  could.  Alexander  was  moving  from 
Antioch  to  Heliopolis,  and  Libanius  here  is  smoothing  the  way,  enlisting 
a  powerful  patron  for  Alexander,  passing  him  along  in  much  the  same 
way  that  Gaianus's  father  passed  Sacerdos  along  to  his  friends,  and 
probably  in  much  the  same  terms.  The  patron  could  presumably  be 
relied  on,  for  example,  to  spread  the  word  among  his  connections  in 
order  to  guarantee  Alexander  a  healthy  number  of  students  in  his  new 
position;  in  return,  Alexander  could  be  relied  on,  if  needed,  to  put  his 
knowledge  <\t  the  patron's  disposal,  and  in  general  to  play  the  part  of  a 
friend  by  spreading  the  word  of  his  patron's  loyalty  and  influence.^*'  The 
letter  would  thus  ease  Alexander  into  a  position  of  genteel  dependence 
as  the  lesser  member  of  a  patronage  relationship — what  has  recently 
and  well  been  described  as  the  continuing,  reciprocal,  but  asymmetrical 
exchange  relationship  between  men  of  unequal  social  status.^' 

The  importance  of  the  relationship  can  be  inferred  in  the  case  of 
Sacerdos.  It  is  glimpsed  directly  in  the  case  of  Alexander  or  of  lulianus 
Pomerius,  who  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  potais  Firminus  at  Aries  late 
in  the  fifth  century.'*  It  is  perhaps  attested  most  warmly  by  Augustine, 
when  he  recalls  the  patronage  of  Romanianus  at  the  early  stages  of  his 
career.  A  dominant  figure  of  Thagaste,  Romanianus  gave  Augustine  his 
protection  and  intimacy  when  Augustine  returned  home  to  teach:  he 
entrusted  Augustine  with  the  education  of  his  son,  and  he  even  helped 


Xapeiv  ^naivexaq  xooq  y^povroi;,  o^v  Kai  TipwTOv  Kai  (.jd^iata  tov  GeTov  t6v  t^iow  ov 
sibax;  eiSelrn;  av  icai  toOtov.  ou  yap  fiiv  eiceivoi;  i6  ouk  dyaSov  i6au^aae  (£p.  810.6). 

49.  Lib.  Bp.  1256.3. 

50.  Cf.  Lib.  fy.  467,  thanking  a  patron  for  his  help  at  court  and  promising  to 
make  a  return  through  his  attentions  to  the  man's  son,  his  pupib  similarly  £p. 

491.3. 

51.  See  Sailer,  Personal  Patronage  Iff.,  after  J.  Boissevain.  The  lesser  member 
of  the  pair  could  make  his  exchange  concretely,  e.g.,  by  presenting  a  composition 
to  his  patron;  or,  something  intangible  but  perhaps  even  more  important,  by 

publicizing  the  greater  man's  excellence  whenever  the  opportunity  arose.  For  a 
blending  of  buth  types  of  return,  see  Lib  Or.  1.111,  a  panegyric  of  the  PPO 
Strategius  Musonianus  explicitly  undertaken  to  repay  an  earlier  favor. 

52.  V.  Cats.  1.8f.,  with  Part  II  no.  124. 
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Augustine  in  his  ambition  to  seek  a  more  prestigious  position  at  Carthage, 
although  Romanianus  would  have  preferred  him  to  remain  in  his  patria.^^ 

Such  relations  (and  we  shall  examine  other  cases  below)  were  crucial 
to  the  teacher's  professional  life — but  not  only  to  his  professional  life,  a 
point  that  should  be  emphasized  immediately,  just  as  the  line  between 
professional  and  personal  qualities  is  blurred  in  the  language  of  approba- 
tion and  commendation,  so  the  exercise  of  patronage  ignores  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  professional  and  the  personal  spheres  of  the  teacher's 
life:  it  embraces  both  and  confounds  them.  In  361  the  grammarian 
Calliopius  and  his  father  were  teaching  Libanius's  son  at  Antioch; 
Libanius  wrote  to  lulianus,  the  praeses  Euphralensis,  asking  him  to  show 
favor  to  Calliopius's  brother-in-law,  for  by  doing  so,  Libanius  said, 
lulianus  would  dispose  the  teachers  more  favorably  toward  the  son.'^  In 
358,  the  grammarian  Tiberinus,  a  native  of  Arabia  teaching  at  Antioch, 
turned  to  Libanius  when  his  son  was  the  object  of  a  lawsuit  in  his  native 
province:  Libanius  wrote  to  the  governor  Maximus,  told  him  that 
Tiberinus  was  "a  good  man  and  a  teacher  of  the  poets/'  and  tried  to 
engage  his  good  will  for  Tiberinus's  son,  basing  his  appeal  on  Maximus's 
respect  for  culture,  his  respect  for  Tiberinus's  native  and  adopted  dties, 
and  his  respect  for  Libanius  himself 

The  same  years  find  Libanius  exerting  himself  in  behalf  of  the  gram- 
marian Cleobulus,  who  had  been  Libanius's  teacher  and  whom  Libanius 
therefore  looked  on  ''as  a  child  does  his  father."^^  The  extent  of  Li- 
banius's efforts  suggests  that  this  was  more  than  just  a  form  of  words. 
On  two  occasions  we  can  see  Libanius  mediating  between  one  or  another 
of  Cleobulus's  relatives  and  a  pair  of  imperial  officials,  seeking  a  staff 
position  in  one  case  and  special  favor  in  the  other. Particularly  revealing 
is  a  group  of  eight  letters  that  show  the  persistence  of  a  good  patron  at 
work.'*  In  359  Cleobulus  was  being  hounded  with  a  suit  that  threatened 
a  fine  he  could  not  afford  if  it  went  against  him.  He  turned  to  a  man  he 
regarded  as  a  friend  {(piXoc)  and  protector  ((|>i'»/.a^),  Themistius,  who  at 
the  time  was  proconsul  of  Constantinople,  but  Themistius  was  unre- 
sponsive.'^ Libanius  then  entered  the  affair,  sending  a  series  of  letters  in 
the  course  of  the  year  to  Themistius,  to  Clearchus,  who  held  an  official 

53.  Aug  C.  Acad.  2.2.3. 

54.  Lib.  Ep.  678;  cf .  Chap.  2  p.  69;  and  cf.  n.  50  above. 

55.  Lib.  Ep.  337.  Cf.  Ep.  431,  promising  the  intervention  of  Libanius  and 
others  in  a  suit  lodged  against  tfie  grammarian  Acadus,  who  had  in  the  past  sent 
some  of  his  students  on  to  Libanius:  Ep.  398. 

56.  Lib.  Ep.  361.2;  cf.  Ep.  231.1.  The  documentation  for  what  follows  is 
discussed  fully  at  Part  II  no.  32. 

57.  Lib.  Ep.  361,  82. 

58.  Lib.  Ep.  52, 67-69, 90, 91, 155, 231. 

59.  See  esp.  Lib.  Ep.  67. 
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position  of  some  sort/  and  to  the  physician  Hygi(ei)nus,  a  friend  of 
Themistius.  Libanius's  repeated  petitions  had  no  effect  beyond  causing 
his  irritation  to  mount  and  the  suit  finally  went  against  Cleobulus. 
Changing  his  strategy  to  meet  Qeobulus's  need,  Libanius  appealed  to 
his  own  relative  Bassianus,  who  was  also  a  former  pupil  of  Oeobulus. 
Reminding  Bassianus  of  "the  labors  of  the  good  Qeobulus"  in  his  behalf, 
Libanius  called  on  him  to  reciprocate. ^°  The  appeal  worked,  and  Bassianus 
gave  Cleobulus  the  money  to  pay  his  fine,  saving  him  from  ruin. 

These  examples  suggest  die  range  of  needs  served  by  the  teacher's 
patronal  connections;  and  the  case  of  Cleobulus  perhaps  best  shows  the 
real  strength  of  the  conventional  pieties  through  which  such  connections 
were  expressed:  the  stress  on  personal  relationship,  the  pressure  toward 
reciprocity  and  loyalty,  the  desire  to  show  oneself  a  good  man  by  helping, 
on  a  variety  of  fronts,  the  good  man  under  one's  protection.  But  the 
case  of  Cleobulus  also  clearly  suggests  the  limits  of  the  conventions: 
although  Cleobulus  thought  he  could  call  on  Themistius  as  friend  and 
protector,  Themistius  felt  free  to  turn  a  deaf  car;  and  Libanius 's  influence 
was  plainly  too  weak  to  move  the  greater  man. 

A  similar  lesson  is  still  more  vividly  drawn  in  the  case  of  Nicocles.  We 
have  already  remarked  what  prominence  Nicocles  enjoyed  during  Julian's 
reign  on  the  strength  of  his  connection  with  his  former  pupil.  But  the 
death  of  his  great  protector  exposed  Nicocles  to  men  ready  to  cut  him 
down  to  size,  or  who  at  least  were  no  longer  inclined  to  pay  him  respect. 
Nicodes'  isolation  is  seen  in  his  relations  with  his  former  pupil  Gearchus, 
who  as  vkarius  Asiae  turned  on  his  old  teacher  after  Julian's  death  to  get 
his  own  back  for  some  wrong  he  believed  Nicocles  had  dealt  him  in  the 
past.^'  The  precise  form  of  Clearchus's  harassment  is  not  clear,  but  it 
was  sufficiently  serious  that  Nicocles  called  on  Libanius  to  mediate. 
Libanius  first  wrote  a  letter  of  rebuke  to  Clearchus,  by  turns  warning 
him  that  Fortune  is  fickle — "The  goddess  delights  both  in  raising  up  the 
fallen  and  in  bringing  down  the  proud"— and  reminding  him  that  he  had 
once  been  Nicocles'  "child"  (Trait;),  that  Clearchus's  father  had  entrusted 
him,  as  Clearchus  had  entrusted  his  brother,  to  Nicocles.*^  The  latter 
appeal,  of  the  sort  that  had  worked  with  Bassianus,  had  no  effect. 
Although  Clearchus's  reply  is  not  preserved,  one  can  guess  that  it  put 
Nicocles  and  Libanius  alike  in  their  places;  for  the  tone  of  Libanius's 
second  letter  is  dramatically  different,  fawning  where  he  had  earlier 

60.  Note  esp.  Lib.  Ep.  155.2,  tOv  toG  KoXoC  KXeoPoCXou  xepl  ii6va»v 
djiVTinovei;  with  ibid.  3,  6v  tviz.,  KXe6Poi)Xov]  .  .  .  Avreimoiei. 

61.  Lib.  tp.  1265,  1266,  1492.  For  vague  reference  to  Clearchus's  motives, 
see  Ep.  1266.3;  and  cf.  n.  64  below. 

62.  Lib.  Ep.  1266.5, 7,  the  £jnoToXf|  ii£iUfo\i£vt]  promised  in  Ep.  1265.3. 
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been  reproachful,  and  with  a  sneer  for  Nicocles:  "Granted  that  Nicocles 
is  otherwise  worthless  [(paOXo^L  he  at  least  deserves  respect  [xinio^J 
because  he  'made  you  such  as  you  are,  godlike  Achilles.'"'^'  On  the  most 
charitable  interpretation,  the  letter  shows  Libanius  trying  to  salvage  a 
bad  situation  by  taking  the  tack  least  likely  to  offend  Clearchus.** 

Nicocles'  vulnerability  after  Julian's  death  reminds  us  again  of  the 
perils  of  dependence  on  a  single  patron. It  was  a  lesson  Pamprepius  had 
a  chance  to  learn  early  on,  when  he  fell  afoul  of  the  magnate  Theagenes 
at  Athens  and  was  forced  to  quit  the  city.**  It  was  a  lesson,  too,  that 
must  gradually  have  impressed  itself  on  Lollianus  of  Oxyrhynchus  when 
in  making  his  petition  to  the  emperors  he  pinned  his  hopes  on  the  only 
man  of  consequence  he  knew,  the  courtier  he  calls  "Brother":  the  surviv- 
ing draft  of  LoUianus's  letter  represents  his  third  attempt  to  enlist 
"Brother's"  help,  and  the  presumption  is  strong  that  the  man  had  simply 
ignored  the  first  two,  as  Themistius  ignored  Oeobulus's  appeal^^ 

But  even  a  more  difiFerentiated  network  of  relations  did  not  guarantee 
success  or  peace  of  mind;  most  notably,  one  risked  being  squeezed 
between  feuding  patrons.  So,  for  example,  Diphilus  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  the  prot^^  of  Libanius  when  the  latter  was  on  wretched  terms 
with  another  of  Diphilus's  patrons,  Eustathius,  governor  of  Syria. 
Eustathius  promised  a  favor  to  Diphilus,  who  was  uncertain  whether  or 
not  he  should  accept.  (It  was  less  than  he  had  hoped  for,  and  he  was  a  bit 
put  out  as  a  result.)  Diphilus  turned  for  advice  to  Libanius,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  take  what  had  been  offered.  Eustathius  thereupon  reneged, 
in  order,  so  Libanius  says,  to  make  fools  of  both  of  them:  "For  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  Diphilus  could  spread  the  word  to 
Palestine  Ithe  province  where  Diphilus  taught]  that  I  have  enough  power 
to  benefit  a  friend  "^^  Clearly,  genteel  dependence  in  any  form  was  not 
without  its  drawbacks. 

63.  Lib.  £p.  1492.2,  quoting  //.  9.485.  With  ei  Kui  xaXka  (paOXo^,  Libanius 
may  repeat  an  epithet  Clearchus  had  used  in  his  reply;  in  any  case,  it  should  give 
a  hint  of  the  tone  that  Clearchus  had  used. 

64.  Note  that  Clearchus,  like  Nicodes  and  Libanius,  was  a  pagan;  his  persecu- 
tion of  Nicocles  therefore  cannot  be  ascribed  to  an  antipagan  reaction  after 
Julian's  death.  For  Nicocles' paganism  and  Libanius 's  allusions  to  a  bacidash,  see 
Part  n  no.  106;  for  Clcardius,  see  von  Haehling,  Religionszugehorigkeit  lldf. 

65.  Cf.  Chap.  2  p.  132,  on  Simplicius  and  Pamprepius. 

66.  Maich.  frg.  20,  with  Part  II  no.  114.  To  judge  from  his  subsequent  careo' 
(see  n.  65),  he  did  not  take  the  lesson  to  heart. 

67.  PCollYoutie  2.66  =  POxy.  47.3366,  B23.  For  the  level  of  Lollianus 's  other 
connections,  see  Chap.  3  n.  138. 

68.  Lib.  Or.  54.56-57,  with  Part  11  no.  49.  The  incident  crnicems  Difdlilus 
qua  poet,  but  that  should  not  alter  the  general  point  made  here. 
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In  the  discussion  so  far  we  have  heen  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  private  patronage  and  mediation.  But  the  presence  of  the  governor 
Eustathius  in  the  incident  just  noted  and  the  desirability  of  an  extended 
network  of  patrons  raise  another  issue:  the  place  of  ofiGdal  patronage 
and  state  intervention  in  the  lives  of  our  grammarians.  It  is  time,  then, 
to  shift  our  attention  from  private  to  ostensibly  public  connections:  in 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  involvement  of  imperial 
ofificials  in  the  schools  of  the  provinces,  the  apparent  blurring  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  municipal  and  imperial  authority  in  scholastic  matters, 
and  the  implications  for  the  kinds  of  relationship  we  have  examined  in 
the  pages  above.** 

Evidence  for  such  involvement  is  not  lacking;  we  should  note  first, 
however,  that  the  most  notorious  piece  of  evidence  is  in  fact  of  little 
consequence,  i  refer,  of  course,  to  Julian's  law  of  17  June  362,  which  was 
intended,  as  he  subsequently  made  clear,  to  drive  Christian  teachers 
from  the  schools. By  this  law,  Julian  commanded  that  all  teachers  be 
approved  first  by  a  decree  of  the  town  council,  with  the  agreement  of 
the  best  men  of  the  town,  and  that  the  decree  then  be  sent  for  his  own 
review  and  judgment.  The  demand  was  unprecedented  in  two  regards. 
First,  it  asserted  explicitly  that  in  the  matter  of  education  the  local  council 
merely  acted  as  the  emperor's  proxy.'''  Second,  and  perhaps  more  strik- 
ing, it  extended  the  scope  of  the  council's  probatio  to  include  not  only 
teachers  seeking  municipally  funded  positions  and  immunities'*  but  all 
teachers,  public  and  private.^'  This  amounted  to  a  clear  restriction  of 
what  had  hitherto  been  a  free  fm^tssio. 

But  neither  this  broad  limitation  nor  the  principle  of  imperial  review 
of  local  imhaHones  (in  any  application  of  the  term)  appears  to  have  outlived 
Julian's  equally  unprecedented  sectarian  purposes.  The  law,  it  is  true, 
was  incorporated  in  the  Code;  but  in  438  it  could  only  have  been  a  dead 
letter,  with  little  more  meaning  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  than  the  old 
command  of  Constantine  (CT/i  16.10.1)  that  if  the  palace  or  any  other 
public  building  were  struck  by  lightning  the  haruspices  should  be  consulted 
retenfo  more  veteris  ohservaritiae.  In  fact,  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  case 
before  or  after  Julian's  reign  in  which  the  normal  probatio  of  a  provincial 

69.  The  role  of  the  state  in  late-antique  education  has  often  been  discussed. 
In  the  notes  below  I  have  limited  my  citations  to  the  most  recent  or  most 
important  secondary  works.  See  also  the  survey  in  Walden,  Universities  130ff. 

70.  CTh  13.3.5,  with  Julian.  Ep.  61c  Bidez. 

71.  Thus  the  initial  decretum  curialium  and  subsequent  dispatch  to  the  emperor 
is  justified  quia  stngidis  dvUatilms  adesse  ipse  non  possum. 

72.  As  was  already  customary;  see  above,  n.  33. 

73.  Plainly  implied  by  the  generalized  command  iubeo,  quisquis  docere  vult,  non 
repente  nec  temere  prosiliat  ad  hoc  munus,  sed  ludicio  ordinis  probatus  decretum  curialium 
mereatur  opHmorum  amspinmie  consensu. 
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curia  was  reviewed  by  the  emperor  or  in  which  a  private  teacher  needed 
to  undergo  such  prohatio7^  And  for  private  teachers  we  have  a  text  more 
eloquent  than  this  silence.  In  425  private  teachers  in  Constantinople 
were  prohibited  from  using  the  audiioria  reserved  for  those  the  city 
senate  appointed  as  public  teachers  and  were  compelled  to  do  all  their 
teaching  in  private  houses/^  Intended  to  limit  the  competition  that 
publicly  appointed  teachers  faced,  the  law  is  the  most  explicit  attempt 
(beyond  Julian's)  to  regulate  private  teachers;'"^  but  it  shows  no  interest 
whatever  in  determining  who  might  teach,  merely  where.  If  even  so 
stringent  a  measure  at  the  heart  of  the  empire  did  not  impose  greater 
control  than  this,  then  we  should  assume  a  fortiori  that  there  was  still 
less  regulation  in  the  provinces.  Private  teachers,  who  probably  made  up 
the  majority  of  the  profession,  would  thus  have  stood  entirely  outside 
the  state's  concern. 

The  case  of  public  teachers  in  the  municipalities  is,  however,  more 
complex;  for  although  we  find  no  general  iudidum  by  the  emperor  of  the 
sort  Julian  envisioned,  there  are  a  number  of  specific  episodes  that  reveal 
the  hand  of  imperial  authority.  Governors  and  other  officials  play  impor- 
tant roles  in  appointments,  either  making  recommendations  or  approving 
curial  decrees.''  Teadiers  at  Athens  are  removed  from  their  diairs  by 
the  governor,  and  others  are  installed  in  their  places.'*  The  emperor 
himself  is  called  on  to  approve  immunities  already  decreed  to  a  rhetorician 
of  Antioch  by  the  town  council.^'  Salaries,  too,  show  the  reach  of  the 
central  government.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  third  century  salaries  drawn 
from  imperial  funds  are  attested  only  for  the  chairs  of  Greek  and  Latin 
rhetoric  established  by  Vespasian  at  Rome  and  for  the  chairs  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  created  at  Athens  through  the  benefaction  of  Marcus 

74.  Note  that  the  clause  concerning  imperial  review  {hoc  enim  decretum  .  . . 
accedarU)  was  dropped  from  the  version  of  the  law  entered  at  CJ  10.53.7;  and 
with  the  clause  quoted  in  n.  73,  ccmtrast  CTk  13.3.6  (an.  364),  si  qui  erudiettdis 
adulescetUAtis  mhi  pariter  el  jacundia  idoneus  erit.  vet  novum  insHhuU  midHmum  vd  npehd 
ir^rmissum,  intended  to  cancel  the  effects  of  Julian's  law. 

75.  CTh  14.9.3. 

76.  Restraint  of  competition:  so  correctly  Speck  in  his  review  of  Lemerle,  BZ 
67  (1974)  386-87,  ako  noting  that  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  a  monopoly  given  to 
the  public  teadiers  (against  Lemerle,  Premier  kunwnism  364;  cf.  also  Jones,  LRE 

999). 

77.  Lib.  Or.  1.48,  62-63,  106  (cf.  Ep.  1255.2-3);  Aug-  Conf.  5.13.23.  These 
instances,  and  the  others  remarked  in  nn.  78,  79,  81,  and  82,  will  be  discussed 
below. 

78.  Lib.  Or.  1.25. 

79.  Lib.  Ep.  870.1,  905.2-3,  906.1,  907.3.  Cf.  Lib.  Or.  54.48,  a  special  honor 
voted  for  the  sophist  Domninus  by  the  PouXi'i  of  Syrian  Chalcis,  needing  the 
confirmation  of  the  governor  Eiistadiius;  die  episode  is  difficult  to  evaluate,  rince 
the  Ti|i^  in  question  is  not  specified. 
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Aurelitis.  Beginiung  in  299,  however/  we  find  more  such  salaries  in  the 
provinces:  they  are  received  by  Eumenius  at  Autun,  by  Eudaemon  of 
Pelusium  at  Elusa,  by  Libanius  and  one  of  his  rivals  at  Antioch;  supple- 
mentary payments  to  teachers  at  Ancyra  are  arranged  by  the  governor 
Maximus;  salaries  from  the  fisc  are  ordained  by  Gratian  for  grammarians 
and  rhetoricians  at  the  capital  cities  of  the  northern  Gallic  diocese,  as 
they  are  a  century  and  a  half  later  by  Justinian  at  Carthage.**  Finally, 
state  intervention  in  salaries  could  take  still  another  form,  as  we  see  at 
Antioch  around  360:  there  the  teachers  drawing  municipal  Svilaries  were 
paid  from  the  city's  funds,  but  the  funds  were  administered  by  imperial 
officials.*^ 

Such  evidence — combined  with  the  continuing,  indeed  expanded,  im- 
munities granted  to  professorcs-— has  been  taken  to  demonstrate  imperial 
encroachment  on  a  sphere  of  activity  formerly  belonging  to  the  cities,  an 
"etatisation"  of  education,  in  fact,  that  was  part  of  a  general  character- 
istic of  late  antiquity,  the  increased  centralization  of  power. Now  I  do 
not  propose  here  to  deny  that  imperial  authority  seems  to  have  been 
more  intrusive  in  our  period  than  previously;  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  was  not,  but  the  range  of  evidence  available  from  early  and  late 
empire  alike  does  not  provide  the  grounds  for  solid  proof.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  suggest  that  it  is  mistaken  to  think  that  any  effective 
"Etatisation"  occurred,  and  I  would  like  to  show  that  such  notions  as 
encroachment  and  intrusion  must  l>e  set  in  their  historical  context  and 
must  be  modified. 

80.  Suet.  Vesp.  18,  in  a  general  account  of  Vespasian's  benefacticms;  Die 

Cassius  72.31.3,  similarly  for  Marcus;  Philost.  V.  soph.  2.2  (p.  566);  Lucian  Eun,  3, 
8;  with  the  comments  of  Parsons,  PCollYoulie  2,  pp.  445f.  Note  esp.  the  observa- 
tion of  I^arsons  that  the  notices  for  this  earlier  period  in  the  Historia  Augusta, 
when  they  are  not  uselessly  vague  {Hadr.  16.8),  are  either  probably  (Pius  11.3)  or 
certainly  (Alex.  Seo.  44.4)  anadironistic;  on  the  last  passage  see  also  Nutton, 
"Archialri"  216.  Chairs  of  rhetoric,  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  established  at 
Constantinople  soon  after  its  founding,  with  pay  from  the  emperor,  presumably 
on  the  model  of  Rome;  see  Lib.  Or.  1.35,  37,  with  Kaster,  "Salaries"  39ff. 

81.  Eumenius:  Pan.  Lai.  5.14.14  Galletier;  see  Chap.  3  n.  87.  Eudaemon:  Lib. 
£p.  132.  Libanius:  £p.  28,  740,  800.  Libanius's  rival:  Or.  1.110.  Maximus  at 
Ancyra:  Lib.  £p.  1230.2.  Gratian:  CTh  13.3.11;  see  Chap.  3  pp.  116f.  Justinian:  C] 
1.27.1,  42;  see  Chap.  3  pp.  117f. 

82.  Lib.  Or.  31.19;  see  Liebeschuetz,  Antioch  152f.,  though  caution  is  needed 
concerning  scmie  details  of  his  discussion  and  the  scope  of  his  conclusions;  Kaster, 
"Salaries"  57f.  Note,  however,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  emperors  or 
their  subordinates  ever  attempted  to  set  the  amount  that  a  city  could  pay  its 
teachers  from  municipal  funds;  cf.  Kaster,  "Reconsideration"  102  n.  9. 

83.  See  esp.  Marrou,  Histoire^  434ff.,  esp.  44 If.,  with,  e.g..  Wolf,  Schulwe^n 
41f.,  Rkrh^,  EiuatHm  7,  Kirsch,  "Cum"  284-86. 
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When  we  look  more  closely  at  our  evidence,  we  see,  first,  that  some 
distinctions  are  needed,  since  not  all  the  evidence  points  in  the  same 
direction.  Take,  for  example,  perhaps  the  most  drastic  and  commonly 
noted  case,  Libanius's  report  (Or.  1.25)  that  in  339  or  340  the  provincial 
governor  at  Athens  simply  removed  the  three  sophists  who  held  the 
public  chairs  in  the  city  and  saw  to  their  replacement  by  three  other 
professors.  This  episode  plainly  has  little  to  do  with  the  control  of 
education  as  such,  but  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of 
public  order,  which  was  a  governor's  oldest  and  most  critical  respon- 
sibility: in  their  self-absorbed  rivalries  the  teachers  had  allowed  their 
students  to  run  riot^  and  the  governor  decided  to  control  the  disturbances 
by  removing  their  most  conspicuous  cause.**  Other  evidence  clearly 
involves  extraordinary  circumstances.  Thus,  it  is  true  that  the  ^ovli]  of 
Nicomedia  asked  the  governor  of  Bithynia  to  confirm  their  decree  inviting 
Libanius  to  assume  the  town's  chair  of  rhetoric.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  governor's  authority  met  a  special  need  at  that  time;  for  Libanius 
was  removing  himself  from  Constantinople,  where  he  had  been  brought 
under  a  charge  of  magic  by  his  rivak,  and  Limenius,  the  proconsul  of 
Constantinople,  had  written  to  Nicomedia  in  an  attempt  to  deter  the 
town  from  making  the  appointment.  The  council  evidently  thought  it 
prudent  to  meet  that  attempt  by  adding  the  governor's  support  to  their 
decree;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  town  coundl  of  Nicaea 
passed  a  similar  decree  for  Libanius,  at  just  about  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  circumstances,  it  had  not  bothered  to  involve  the  governor.** 

Similarly,  it  is  true  that  the  immunities  voted  by  the  town  council  for 
Eusebius,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Antioch,  required  the  confirmation  of 
the  emperor,**^  although  the  regular  approval  of  immune  status  had 
been  established  as  a  council's  responsibility  since  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  more  than  two  centuries  earlier.  But  again,  the  case  of  Eusebius 
was  clearly  not  at  all  regular.  Eusebius  was  evidently  not  a  full-fledged 
sophist  of  the  city,  qualified  to  stand  among  the  statutory  number  of 
teachers  who  might  receive  immunity;  rather,  he  was  merely  the  assistant 
of  Libanius,  who  as  a  sophist  of  the  city  of  course  enjoyed  immunities  of 
his  own.  In  other  words,  Eusebius  stood  extra  numerum:  in  voting  him 
immunities  the  council  had  gone  beyond  its  customary  powers,  and  the 

84.  So  similarly  Eunap.  V.  pkil  9.2,  the  actions  of  the  proconsul  after  fighting 
between  the  students  of  Apsines  and  lulianus.  Cf.  Himer.  Or.  48.37,  on  the  rcAe 
of  the  proconsul  Hermogenes  in  "keeping  the  students  in  line,''  xiu^  t&v  viow 
euBuvEiv  dtytkac,;  cf.  also  Lib.  Or.  1.19. 

85.  Lib.  Or.  1.48,  with  Martin  and  Petit,  Ubanios  1.218f.  ad  loc.;  and  cf. 
Norman,  At^ihiogmphif  161  ai  kc 

86.  See  n.  79  above. 
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grant  of  extraordinary  immunities  required  imperial  confirmation.'^  In 
fact,  the  entire  episode  in  which  Eusebius  was  involved  under  Theodosius 
recalls  nothing  so  much  as  the  case  of  the  sophist  Claudius  Rufinus 
nearly  two  hundred  years  earlier,  under  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla. 
Both  teachers — Eusebius  certainly,  Rufinus  probably — received  extra- 
ordinary grants  of  immunity  to  begin  with;  both  voluntarily  undertook  a 
single  liturgy  for  their  cities  (Eusebius  an  embassy)  after  they  had 
received  their  grants;  in  both  cases  the  towns  subsequently  attempted  to 
impose  further  lituigies  once  a  chink  In  the  armor  of  immunity  had  been 
opened;  and  both  men  succeeded  (Euselnus  with  Libanius's  patronage)  in 
having  the  immunity  reaffirmed  by  the  emperors.*® 

Against  these  special  cases  there  is  much  evidence  that  attests  both 
the  cities'  ordinary  freedom  to  appoint  or  depose  their  public  teachers®* 
and  the  laxity  of  imperial  control.  A  governor  might  be  asked  to  lend  his 
authority  to  a  council's  decree  in  delicate  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nicomedia's  invitation  to  Libanius;  but  then  again  he  might  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  Nicaea.  A  governor  might  be  called  upon  to  confirm  a  special 
honor  for  a  sophist*^  or  to  intervene  so  that  a  dilatory  council  would 
pass  its  decree  inviting  a  sophist  to  assume  a  chair.*^'  But  when  a  sophist 

87.  Assistant  of  Libanius:  Lib.  £p.  908.3,  909.  Note  esp  that  Libanius  gives 
the  game  away  when,  recalling  the  episode  at  Or.  54.52,  he  speaks  defensively  of 
Eusebius  as  xov  acMpioriiv,  tov  oux  Httov  d^iov  ti    yio  ica/ieio0ai  oocpiornv. 

Although  Libanius  (whose  patronage  was  no  doubt  important  in  securing  im- 
munity for  Eusebius)  holds  him  out  to  be  a  sophist  here  as  elsewhere,  others 
evidently  thought  that  Eusebius  was  indeed  less  worthy  of  being  called  a  sophist; 
and  since  Eusebius  was  only  the  assistant  of  Libanius,  they  vyould  have  been  cor- 
rect. The  status  of  Eusebius  is  well  analyzed  by  Petit,  Etudiants  91.  On  the 
council's  responsibility  for  granting  immunity  and  on  the  tiumerus,  see  Dig.  27.1.6 
(Mod.),  2-4,  and  p.  226  below. 

88.  For  Rufinus  P/R-  C  008),  see  CJG  3178  =  JGR  4.1402  ^  Syll.^  876 
(Smyrna),  with  Bowersock,  Greek  Sophists  41,  and  Nutton,  "Two  Notes"  54. 
Eusebius's  tale  is  most  easily  followed  in  Lib.  Ep.  907.3-5.  For  Lflianius's  patron- 
age, see  Ep.  870  and  904-9,  enlisting  the  aid  of  officiak  and  other  influential  men 
at  Constantinople;  £p.  915-21  and  960,  thanking  scHne  of  the  same  men,  and 
others,  for  their  help. 

89.  See  the  references  at  n.  33  above. 

90.  Lib.  Or.  54.48;  cf.  n.  79  above. 

91.  Lib.  Ep.  1366.1-3:  fad  t6v  oArdv  ahQiq  fmiv  6  repovrio^  KaTTiv^xOr)  q>6^v 

Kai  (pTiaiv  fiKXtiToq  i^iev  oux  t^^eiv,  kXI^oiv  5£  fiyrjoeoOai  |j6vr|v.  ci  \|ff|(piona  aOtw 
napa  tfic  uoXemc,  eXBoi.  .  .  .  ou  xoivuv  .  .  .  XCoov  tov  cpopov  Kai  to  Taxioac,  npoa- 
eoio). . . .  oi^iai  ^ev  oi)v  ae  xf\(^  amf\q  fjnepa^  Kai  dii^&aQai  Tf]v  fenioxoXfiv  Kai 
n^fiyctv  tf|v  Ka)uo6oov.  Paa  Wolf,  SchtUoeseH  42,  the  letter  does  not  show  "dass 
ein  Wahlakt  der  stadtischen  Curie  von  Provinzstatthalter  genehmigt  werden 
muss,  um  rechtsgiiltig  zu  sein";  it  seems  rather  to  attest  the  state's  "policy  of 
treating  the  council  as  a  real  and  responsible  government"  (I  iebeschuet/.  y^ntioch 
104),  with  officials  waiting  until  the  council  had  shown  itself  inert  before  takmg 
the  initiative.  Cf.  below  at  nn.  101, 103. 
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can  reject  a  praetorian  prefect's  request  that  he  move  from  one  city  to 
another  and  can  selectively  respect  letters  from  the  emperor  himself 
according  to  his  own  convenience  or  will,  we  are  clearly  not  witnessing 
the  iron-fisted  exercise  of  central  authority. 

This  is  obviously  not  to  say  that  the  provincial  governors  and  other 
officials  were  of  no  consequence;  the  instances  already  noted  suggest 
quite  the  opposite.  But  these  and  other  cases  available  for  inspection  also 
suggest  the  need  for  a  more  delicate  and  differentiated  view.  First,  we 
might  note  that  what  has  broadly  been  regarded  as  encroachment  can 
often  on  closer  examination  be  seen  to  be  the  result  of  invitation,  a 
teacher's  or  a  town's  willing  exploitation  (whether  benign  or  malign)  of 
an  official's  formal  authority  or  informal  influence.  For  instance,  a  teacher 
knew  that  he  could  appeal  to  the  governor  if  an  action  of  the  council 
displeased  Itim.^  He  might  even  petition  to  bring  the  emperor's  authority 
directly  to  bear  on  the  pouXifj.^  In  their  squabbles  with  one  another,  too, 
the  teachers  were  not  slow  to  make  an  ally  of  the  local  imperial  authority. 
So  Eunapius  retails  at  length  how  the  proconsul  of  Achaea  was  drawn 
into  the  rivalries  that  centered  on  Prohaeresius,  after  the  sophist's 
competitors  at  Athens  had  bribed  an  earlier  governor  to  secure  his 
exile;*'  Prohaeresius's  enemies  probably  arranged  his  conviction  on  some 
trumped-up  charge,  in  much  the  same  way  as  Libanius's  rivak  at  Con- 
stantinople tried  to  suppress  him  by  bringing  a  charge  of  magic  with  the 

92.  Lib.  Or.  1.74,  Libanius  refuses  the  prefect's  invitation  to  return  to  Con- 
stantinople from  Nicomedia  but  accedes  to  an  invitation  from  the  emperor;  Ep. 
405,  432,  438,  439,  Libanius  later  refuses  to  heed  letters  from  the  emperor 
demanding  his  return  to  Constantinople  when  he  wishes  to  remain  in  Antiodi; 
cf.  Or.  1.100;  and  see  Raster,  "Salaries"  4lff. 

93.  See  the  generalization  at  Lib.  Or.  25.49,  a  passage  that  also  plainly 
stresses  the  council's  freedom  in  its  ordinary  dealings  with  its  appointed  teachers. 
Such  intervention  in  council  business  as  Libanius  posits  here  was  hardly  new;  cf. 
Bowersock,  Greek  Sophists  38;  Burton,  "Proconsuls"  104f.;  and  esp.  C.  P.  Jones, 
Raman  World  99ff.,  lllff.,  with  the  references  at  p.  112,  nn.  69,  70. 

94.  So  Lollianus  of  Oxyrhynchus,  PCollYoutie  2.66  =  POxy.  47.3366,  with 
Part  n  no.  90.  As  Parsons  correctly  concluded  {PCollYouHe  2,  pp.  441fif.),  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  no  precise  precedent  in  law  or  in  fact  for  LoOianus's 

specific  request  thnt  the  emperors  rompol  tVir  roiincil  of  Oxyrhynchus  to  make 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  payment  of  his  salary.  For  appeals  to  the 
emperor,  see  also  the  cases  of  Eusebius  and  Claudius  liufinus  at  n.  88  above. 

95.  Eunap.  V.  phil.  10.3.8-5.5.  Note  esp.  that  Prohaeresius  was  exikd  (10.3.15, 
Twv  fiXXtov  &7rdvTa>v  TOo6v5e  Toxuoev  f|  avaxaaiq,  &axe  xbv  fivSpa  4^6piOTOv  tmv 
*A9r|vct)v  EipydoaTO  ScKdoavrrc  tov  dvOimaxov;  the  classicizing  Eunapius  pointedly 
uses  the  proper  verb  to  denote  the  bribery  of  a  judge,  SeKd^eiv),  which  must 
imply  some  formal  action  at  law  before  the  proconsul;  he  was  not  simply  deposed 
or  removed  from  his  chair,  as  is  often  said,  as  though  the  governor  had  some 
direct  administrative  authority  over  professorial  posts.  Cf .  at  n.  84  above. 
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aid  of  the  proconsul  Limenius.^  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  latter  case 
caused  the  town  council  of  Nicomedia  to  take  the  unusual  step  of  seeking 
a  governor's  approval  for  their  decree  of  appointment;  for  a  similar 
initiative  by  a  town  coundl—hut  undertaken  in  more  plackl  circumstances 
and  more  informally— we  can  recall  an  episode  in  the  career  of  Augustine, 
the  request  by  the  curia  of  Milan  that  Symmachus,  then  prefect  of 
Rome,  provide  a  man  to  fill  their  chair  of  rhetoric.^^ 

Little  in  these  dealings  is  fundamentally  new,  or  peculiar  to  late 
antiquity;  and  this  touches  on  a  second  point  worth  emphasizing,  the 
continuity  apparent  from  the  early  empire  to  the  late.  Consider  the 
example  just  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  in  his  official  capacity  as  city 
prefect  Symmachus  would  have  been  unusually  well  informed  about  the 
teachers  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  370  that  made  the 
prefect  and  the  magisier  census  responsible  for  keeping  track  of  all  students 
arriving  in  the  city.^*  But  his  action  apparently  had  little  to  do  with  his 
official  powers,  which  of  course  had  no  connection  with  Milan;  further, 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  his  official  position  aside,  Symmachus  was 
at  the  time  one  of  the  most  prominent  orators  and  men  of  letters  at 
Rome — just  the  sort  man  whose  judgment  would  be  valued  in  such  a 
matter.  This  personal  standing  is  surely  adequate  in  itself  to  explain  the 
request  of  Milan's  council;  the  episode,  in  fact,  is  reminiscent  of  the 
request  Pliny  once  made  of  Tacitus  to  send  a  suitable  teacher  from 
Rome  for  the  position  that  Pliny  was  trying  to  establish  at  Comum.** 

In  other  cases,  of  course,  the  official  status  of  the  man  making  a 
recommendation  was  evidently  more  pertinent  to  the  matter  at  hand, 
but  here  too  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  clear  break  from  precedent  to  set  the 
late-antk]ue  experience  apart.  Libanius,  for  instance,  recalls  that  the  pro- 
consul of  Achaea,  Strategius  Musonianus,  was  responsible  for  a  decree 
of  the  pouXri  at  Athens  inviting  Libanius  to  take  up  a  chair  of  rhetoric  in 
the  city.^°°  It  is  not  clear  whether  Strategius  formally  introduced  the 
motion  for  curia!  action  or  informally  (but  no  less  influentially)  recom- 
mended Libanius  to  the  council's  attention.  From  what  Libanius  says, 

96.  Lib.  Or.  1.43ff.  For  tfie  governor's  involvement  in  teadiers'  quarrels,  cf. 

perhaps  also  Himer.  Or.  46.1-2,  in  n  speech  "against  his  enemies  and  against  the 
proconsul  Basilius,"  produced  in  the  midst  of  what  Himerius  caUs  a  war  that  the 
entire  people  is  waging  against  him  at  Athens. 

97.  Aug.  Con/.  5.13.23. 

98.  CTh  14.9.1. 

99.  Plin.  Ep.  4.13.10  Note,  however,  that  Pliny,  writing  as  a  private  person, 
offers  no  guarantee  that  the  man  Tacitus  sends  will  get  the  position,  but  stresses 
that  he  is  leaving  the  choice  open  to  the  parents. 

100.  Lib.  Or.  1.82-83, 106. 
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the  former  seems  marginally  more  likely/"*  but  the  distinction  does  not 
much  matter  tor  the  point  being  made  here;  a  governor's  ability  to  make 
formal  proposals  for  curial  vote  is  attested  already  in  the  reign  of  Pius.*" 
And  with  Libanius's  anecdote  we  may  compare  a  letter  of  Pronto  to  his 
son-in-law,  Aufidius  Victorinus,  governor  of  Germania  Superior  at  the 
time,  m  which  Pronto  asks  him  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  a  public 
appointment  for  a  rhetorician  in  one  of  the  cities  in  his  province:  although 
Pronto  is  careful  to  note  that  he  has  not  heard  the  man  speak  but  is 
relying  on  the  judgment  of  others,  he  says  nothing  to  suggest  that  tfie 
request  itself  is  extraordinary,  and  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  Victorinus 
would  simply  have  this  sort  of  favor  within  his  power. In  another 
connection,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  emperor  might  grant  extra- 
ordinary immunities  to  a  favored  teacher;  here  again,  the  record  extends 
back  to  the  second  century.*^ 

Such  continuity  is  of  course  most  apparent  in  the  formal  measures 
that  fixed  the  regular  immunities  of  teachers  from  the  end  of  the  first 
century  onward.  These  measures,  moreover,  raise  a  final  point  concerning 
the  actions  of  the  state;  for  where  those  actions  can  be  seen  to  take  on  a 
broad  pattern,  as  opposed  to  the  particular  actions  of  individual  officials, 
or  where  they  sketch  a  general  tendency  that  might  be  termed  "policy," 
their  chief  characteristics  are  reticence  and  a  rather  spotty  internal 
consistency. 

As  they  are  first  attested  for  the  principate  in  Vespasian's  grant  of  A.D. 
74,  these  immunities  grant  freedom  from  taxation  and  from  the  quarter- 
ing of  soldiers."''^  They  were,  however,  considerably  expanded  within 

101.  If  cioTiYounEVOQ  at  Or.  1.82  fin.  is  meant  technically,  to  denote  the 
introduction  of  a  proposal  for  curial  vote.  In  any  case,  the  council  accepted  the 
admonition  (vouOeala)  of  Strategius  and  quickly  drafted  their  v^^|ia  (Or.  1.83). 
Since  Libanius  elsewhere  (Or.  62.61)  attributes  the  invitation  to  the  action  of  his 
friend  and  former  pupil  Celsus,  it  has  been  assumed  that  "Celsus  made  the 
unofficial  approach,  Strategius  gave  it  official  confirmation"  (so  Norman,  Aulo- 
hii^pky  170  ad  loc.,  following  Sievers);  but  1  see  no  grounds  for  putting  die 
matter  in  those  terms. 

102.  Implied  by  forsch.  Eph.  2  no.  19  =  Abbott  and  Johnson,  Municipal  Admiii' 
istration  no.  98  =  hmhr.  Eph.  la  {IGSK  11:1)  21;  see  Burton,  "Proconsuls"  105. 

103.  Fronto  Ad  amic.  1.7  (p.  169  van  den  I-Iout):  velim,  domine,  ul  adiuves  eum, 
iiuo  facilius  in  cioitaie  aliqua  isHut  fmnrinciae  puMke  in^ihundis  adulescenHbus  tuUdsaiiur. 
Compare  Lib.  Ep.  1366.1-3,  quoted  at  n.  91  above. 

104.  See  above,  pp.  219f.,  on  Eusebius  of  Antioch,  with  Philost.  V.  soph.  2.10 
(p.  589),  2.30  (p.  623)  (Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  sophist  Hadrian;  Caracalia  to 
Philostratus  of  Lemnos). 

105.  Herzog,  "Urkunden"  970f.  =  McCrum  and  Woodhead,  Sdtd  DocumerUs 
no.  458  The  ordinance  also  provided  protection  against  OPpl^eiv  and  KaTeyymv; 
cf.  CTh  13.3.1.  Vespasian  intended  these  to  be  blanket  grants  to  all  liberal 
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the  next  two  generations,  so  that  by  the  time  Hadrian  early  in  his  reign 
ccmfinned  his  predecessors'  acts,  the  list  included  a  wide  range  of  exemp- 
tions from  potentially  time-consuming  or  expensive  offices  and  mumra,^*^ 
The  grants  were  continued  throughout  the  third  century'^  and  con- 
firmed under  Constantine,  who  declared  that  the  favored  teachers  and 
their  possessions  in  their  cities  were  exempt  from  all  public  service  {amnis 
fundio)  and  extended  the  exemption  to  their  wives  and  children.'***  They 
were  later  reconfirmed  under  Gratian,  Valentinian  II,  and  Theodosius  in 
382/°^  under  Honorius  and  Theodosius  II  in  414,**°  and  again  under 
Theodosius  II  and  Valentinian  III  in  427.*** 

Throughout  their  history  these  immunities  were  regarded  as  the  favors 
(beneficia)  grateful  emperors  bestowed  as  a  return  for  and  to  facilitate  the 
exercise  of  the  teachers'  serviceable  skills."^  As  practitioners  of  necessariae 
arks,  the  teachers  were  useful  (/pr|ai|_ioi)  to  the  cities  in  which  they 
worked,  like  the  physicians  with  whom  they  are  commonly  paired  in  the 
laws  or  like  the  navicularii  and  negotiatores  who  sustained  the  grain  supply 

teachers  and  physicians;  for  their  subsequent  limitation  to  a  fixed  number  in 
each  city,  see  at  n.  119  below.  For  their  restriction  to  teachers  of  liberal  letters, 

see  also  Dig.  50.4.11  (Caracalla  op.  Mod.),  4;  cf.  50.5.2  (ps.-UIp.),  8.  For  a  similar 

grant  of  immunities  to  teachers,  sophists,  and  physicians  already  under  the 
triumvirate  of  43  B.C.,  see  the  new  inscription  from  Ephesus  published  by  Knibbe, 
"Quandocumque." 

106.  Dig.  27.1.6  (Mod.),  8,  quoting  Commodus,  who  is  citing  a  letter  of  Pius 
that  refers  to  Hadrian:  d^oiox;    toOtoi^  finamv  6  ^idxatoq  iiaTfjp  pou  napeXO&v 

Ei')9ug  tni  xr\\'  fif)yr\\'  Siaxdypaxi  tag  UKapxouocu;  xnmc,  Kai  ^ixrXrAnc,  ^PePattooEV 
KxX..  On  the  implications  of  i^epaiiooev,  "confirmed,"  see  Herzog,  "Urkunden" 
993f.;  Griffin  in  her  review  of  Bowersock,  ]RS  61  (1971)  279f.  See  also  Frag.  Vai. 
149  Bethmann-Hollweg  (Ulp.);  Dig.  50.4.18  (Arcadius  Charisius),  30;  50.5.10 

(p8.-PauI.),  2;  Inst.  lusi.  1.25.15. 

107.  Implied  by  CJ  10.53.2  (Gordian),  10.47.1  (Diocletian  and  Maximian), 
beyond  the  writings  of  Ulpian  and  Modestinus. 

108.  CTk  13.3.1  (an.  321/24)  +  13.3.3  (an.  333)  =  CJ  10.53.6;  cf.  CTh  13.3.10 
(an.  373  [Seeck])  for  medici  el  magislri  urhis  Romae  and  their  wives.  Teachers'  sons 
of  curial  status  were  declared  liable  for  curialia  munera  in  383;  thus  CTh  12.1.98, 
ipsos  quiu  etiam  filios  magistrorum,  qui  ex  curiali  sHrpe  descendunl,  simili  modo  obnoxios 
esse  decernat  (if  magistri  here  =  "teachers");  but  see  also  CTh  13.3.16  (an.  414) 
tuifitt. 

109.  CTh  11.16.15  (on  the  exemption  of  certain  functionaries  and  officials 
from  sordida  rn.w'];'>;7\  which  includes  the  clause  circa  ecclesias  |om.  C]  10.48.12], 
rhetores  alque  grammaticos  eruditionis  utriusque  vetusto  more  durante;  cf.  CTh  11.16.18 
(an.  390). 

110.  CTh  13.3.16-17. 

111.  CTh  13.3.18. 

112.  Beneficia  dii'orum  retro  principum:  see  CTh  13  3.3.  The  grounding  of  im- 
munities in  the  recipients'  utility  is  especially  well  emphasized  by  Kuhn,  Stddlische 
und  biirgerliche  Verfassung  1.83,  the  introduction  to  what  is  in  many  ways  still  the 
best  general  survey  of  the  subject;  and  by  Herzog,  "Urkunden"  981ff. 
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of  Rome,*"'  Indeed,  the  teachers  could  speak  of  their  very  profession  as 
a  X.p.iTOi)pYia  or  munus,  and  reasonably  enough/^"*  Immunity  from  further 
personal  and  financial  obligations  in  theory  left  them  free  to  devote 
themselves  to  maintaining  the  stable,  civil  life  of  their  cities  by  producing 
a  class  of  men  honesti  and  docti.  Secondarily — a  point  emphasized  far  more 
in  modern  accounts  than  by  the  emperors  and  the  jurists — they  might 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  empire  as  a  whole  by  educating  the 
men  who  would  become  worthy  members  of  the  bureaucracy."' 

The  granting  of  these  immunities  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  center- 
piece of  the  emperors'  educational  policy — HochschulpolUik,  politique  uni- 
versitaire,  or  the  Uke— and  there  may  in  fact  be  little  harm  in  speaking  of 
"policy"  (rather  than,  say,  "the  expression  of  partially  articulated  atti- 
tudes and  impulses")/  as  long  as  we  recognize  that  this  policy  ran  heavily 
to  laissez-faire  and  involved  some  noteworthy  contradictions.  For 
example,  despite  the  fact  that  the  immunities  touched  both  imperial  and 
municipal  burdens,"^  the  choice  of  immune  teachers  was  left  to  the 
cities;  in  this  respect,  the  occasional  involvement  of  provincial  governors 
is  perhaps  less  surprising  than  the  fact  that  their  involvement  was  not 
regular  and  formal.  Or  again,  the  exemptions  were  meant  to  encourage 
teachers  to  devote  themselves  to  their  own  dmhdes,  since  their  enjoyment 
of  immune  status  was  conditioned  on  teaching  there;**^  but  exception 
was  made  for  those  who  came  to  teach  at  Rome,  encouraging  the  best  or 

113.  Necessariae  arles:  see  CTh  13.3.18.  xpr|ai|iOi:  Dig.  27.1.6  (Mod.),  Had  fin. 
Immunity  of  navicularii  and  negoHatores:  see  Dig.  50.6.6  (Callist.),  3. 

114.  Note  Auson.  Prof.  20.2,  Joundi  munus  (cf .  Phuf.  1.24,  munkipakm  operam)} 
Lib.  Or.  31.17,  on  his  assistants,  oG<;  eXxiq  ipai\\  XxitoupY^v,  lowQ  o(hC  ftv  AiidpTOi; 
Or.  n.9,  his  advice^  to  the  city  as  the  equivalent  of  a  XEitoupyCa  performed  with 
money;  Or.  2.54,  ou  pouXeuo)  [=  act  as  a  member  of  the  pouXf))  n^v,  dXX'  d(p£l^ai 
iai5  Tiepi  xobq  X6you<;  (ppovrioiv;  with  Lib.  Ep.  723,  6  v6\ioq  xovq  iaTpoi)^  jiiav 
dutattel  XeiToupyiav  xf|v  datd  tfj^  ttxyi\^  and  cf.  CTh  13.3.3  ad  fin.:  net  utto  fungi 
munere,  quo  faciliui  .  .  .  in^uant. 

115.  On  the  former  point,  see  Chap.  1  above.  The  latter  motive  (on  which 
see,  e.g.,  Walden,  Universities  265ff.;  Marrou,  Histoire"  446f.;  Neilen,  Viri  15£f.; 
Klein,  "Kaiser  Julians  Rhetoren-  und  Unterrichtsgesetz"  90ff.;  Nixon,  "Latin 
Panegyric"  95f .)  is  mentioned  in  a  measure  in  support  of  teachers  for  the  first 
time  in  the  sixth  century,  and  then  concerning  only  the  teachers  at  Rome 
(Cassiod.  Var.  9.21.8).  Although  the  emperors,  their  ministers,  and  their  pane- 
gyrists were  hardly  unaware  of  the  schools'  usefulness  in  this  regard  (cf.  CTh 
14.9.1  [an.  370]  ad  fin,,  Eumen.  Pan.  Ltf.  5.5.3f.  GalleHer,  Anon.  Pan.  Lif.  7.23.2, 
Prise.  De  laud.  Anast.  248£F.),  the  modem  emphasis  seems  to  confuse  results  with 
intentions;  it  must  certainly  be  wrong  to  project  the  intention  back,  for  example, 
to  Vespasian's  funding  of  chairs  of  rhetoric  at  Rome  (so,  e.g.,  Steinmetz,  Unter- 
suchungen  85).  The  emphasis  in  the  codes  and  jurists  fails  on  the  teachers'  services 
to  their  own  localities,  through  whidi  they  gain  the  beneficm  of  the  emperors. 

116.  SeeNeesen,  "Entwicklung"  204f. 

117.  See  esp.  Dig.  27.1.6  (Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla  ap.  Mod.),  9. 
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at  least  the  most  ambitious  teachers  to  leave  their  homes  for  the  capital 
and  its  greater  prestige.'*' 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  policy  might  jeopardize  the  cities  it  was 
meant  to  help,  by  removing  from  the  list  of  potential  liturgists  members 
of  the  upper  classes  whose  contributions  would  matter  most  for  the 
cities'  well-being.  As  G.  W.  Bowersock  has  rightly  emphasized,  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  Pius  circumscribed  his  predecessors'  more  extrava- 
gant gestures  by  establishing  that  each  city's  coundl  could  designate 
only  a  small  number  of  teachers  and  physicians  to  receive  immunity.*'^ 
Yet  even  this  impuke  toward  consistency  and  restraint  is  joined  by  a 
contradictory  measure,  for  which  Pius  himself  was  responsible:  those 
who  were  exceptionally  learned  (fiyav  fe7riaTfmove<;)  would  be  entitled  to 
immunity  even  beyond  the  number  of  teachers  with  ordinary  immune 
status.'^*'  Since  a  claim  of  exceptional  learning  would  be  based  on  the 
testimony  of  influential  friends, '^^  and  since  those  best  placed  tc^  secure 
such  testimony  would  be  the  most  prominent  and  wealthy  among  the 
learned,  the  measure  would  provide  a  loophole  for  the  very  men  whose 
services  would  most  benefit  their  cities. It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
to  find  from  the  second  century  onward  that  cities  could  be  altogether 
reluctant  or  inconsistent  in  recognizing  immune  status — especially  of 
those  extra  numerum — and  that  immunity  could  be  revoked  and  at  times 
might  drive  a  wedge  between  the  teachers  and  their  towns.''^  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  the  provision  of  immunity  needed  to  be  repeated  and 
reconfirmed  so  often  by  the  emperors.*'^ 

The  immunities,  an  indirect  subvention  of  teachers  by  the  state, 
represent  something  less  than  a  consistent  and  clearly  thought-out  policy; 

118.  So  another  ruling  by  Septimius  Sevenis  and  Caracalla;  see  Dig.  27.1.6 

(Mod.),  11,  with  Nutton,  "Two  Notes"  61  ff 

119.  On  the  numerus,  set  according  to  the  size  of  the  city,  see  Dig.  27.1.6 
(Pius  ap.  Mod.),  2;  with  Modestinus's  eUbwation,  iUd.  3,  noting  that  the  number 
must  not  be  exceeded  but  could  be  diminished,  £nEi5r|7iEp  unep  tuv  noXixiicolv 

XeiTODpYiwv  TO  TOiouTO  yivcSnEvov;  and  Bowersock,  Greek  Sophisls  31  ff.,  pointing 
out,  int.  al.,  that  it  would  be  to  the  council's  advantage  to  see  that  the  wealthiest 
teachers  did  not  receive  immunity:  "As  far  as  we  can  tell,  no  important  and 
wealthy  rhetor  is  known  ever  to  have  received  immunity  as  one  c/  the  ^lUorUy 
permuted  number  in  a  city"  (p.  42,  emphasis  mine:  see  fdkywing). 

120.  Dig.  27.1.6  (Mod.),  10. 

121.  See  the  case  of  Aelius  Aristides  (well  analyzed  by  Bowersock,  Greek 
Sophists  36ff.),  who  rounded  up  letters  from  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  a  for- 
mer prefect  of  Egypt  while  making  his  case  before  a  succession  of  provincial 

governors. 

122.  On  this  exemption,  see  esp  Nutton,  "Two  Notes"  52ff. 

123.  See  Bowersock,  Greek  Sophists  34ff.;  the  case  of  fcusebius,  pp.  219f.  above; 
and  Lib.  Bp.  293,  723. 

124.  Remarked  by  Marrou,  Hishire^  435. 
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but  the  other,  direct,  state  support — salaries  granted  from  the  imperial 
fisc  to  provincial  teachers— was  still  less  coherent.  As  was  noted  above, 
such  salaries  are  more  visible  in  the  late  empire;  but  the  central  govern- 
ment appears  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  unsystematic  in  its  grants, 
which  at  least  throughout  the  fourth  century  seem  to  have  been  treated 
as  an  exceptional  privilege.  This  point  is  perhaps  especially  to  be  empha- 
sized in  view  of  a  common  belief  that  imperial  officials  normally  had  a 
voice  in  selecting  teachers  precisely  because  they  administered  a  general- 
ized system  of  state  salaries."* 

If  we  look  at  the  known  cases,  we  see  two  circumstances  in  which 
imperial  funds  were  applied  to  provincial  teachers.  First,  there  were 
occasions  when  emperors  wished  to  support  teachers  in  a  specific  region: 
thus,  Gratian's  measure  for  the  provincial  capitals  in  the  northern 
diocese  of  Gaul  when  the  imperial  court  was  resident  at  Trier;*'^  or 
Justinian's  for  Carthage  when  teachers  were  made  part  of  the  imperial 
apparatus  after  the  reconquest.^''  Beyond  that,  we  find  what  amount  to 
ad  hoc  or  ad  hominem  grants.  Eumenius  at  Autun  receives  a  salary  from 
the  fisc  as  a  sign  of  the  favor  he  enjoyed  with  the  imperial  masters  he 
had  lately  served  as  magister  tpistularum  and  with  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  apply  the  money  to  revive  the  school  of  Autun  as  his  own 
benefaction  to  the  city;"*  the  salary  thus  provided  a  way  of  rewarding  a 
faithful  client — ul  intellegas  meritis  tuts  eliam  nostram  consuluisse  cUmenHam — 
and  of  channeling  imperial  funds  to  the  city  through  a  prominent  citizen 
who  would  gain  in  prestige  thereby.  At  Ancyra,  the  governor  Maximus 
provides  supplements  for  the  teachers'  (presumably  local)  income;  the 
supplements,  it  is  important  to  note,  are  mentioned  as  extraordinary 
benefactions  deserving  special  praise,  along  with  the  literary  contests, 
prizes,  and  public  works  Maximus  also  provided."^  Imperial  salaries  in 
kind  (Tpo(pf|,  oTxoq,  irupoi;)  were  granted  to  Eudaemon  at  Elusa  and 
Libanius  at  Antioch;  the  latter  case,  which  is  the  better  known,  shows 
clearly  that  the  grant  depended  on  the  personal  relations  between  the 

125.  On  this  MUspmknchi  see,  e.g..  Wolf,  Sckulwesen  42;  Kirsch,  "Cum"  284. 

126.  CTh  13.3.11  (an.  376).  Even  this  measure  does  not  seem  to  suppose 
that  the  selection  of  teachers  would  be  taken  out  of  the  cities'  hands,  and  the 
clause  ut  singulis  civitatibus  . .  .  nobilium  projessorum  electio  celebretur  (see  ICaster, 
"Reconsideration"  107£.)  may  well  suppose  the  opposite. 

127.  CJ  1.27.1,  42  (an.  534).  With  these  localized  measures  contrast  the 
generalized  grant  of  imperial  salaria  to  churches,  confirmed  at  CJ  1.2.12,  2  (an. 
451);  cf.  Theodoret.  HE  1.11,  with  Jones,  LRE  898f. 

128.  Pan.  Lat.  5.14.14  and  11.  3  Galletier.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  other 
dties  in  the  region  enjoyed  similar  benefits. 

129.  Lib.  Ep.  1230.2,  cataloguing  SiSaoKdXcov . . .  icpoofiViiait^  with  totg  xoOtm 
[sc.  5i5a(7KdX(!)v]  7ip6g  &X>.f|Xoi>^  dty&m  ical  t$  "mix; . . .  vucAvto^  Tt^fiv  and  tolg 
olKo5o)iiaL^  icai  Kpi^vai^  kuI  vufxipaii;. 
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recipient  and  the  official  in  charge  (in  this  instance,  the  praetorian 
prefect)  and  that  the  salary  could  be  bestowed,  diminished,  and  restored 
according  to  the  favor  or  hostility  of  the  ofiBdal  of  the  moment''^ 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  such  subsidies  became  more  widespread 
over  time.  Nearly  all  our  precise  evidence  dates  from  the  fourth  century; 
and  if,  as  has  sometimes  been  argued,  the  dties  exerted  ever  less  control 
of  their  revenues  and  contributed  less  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
services,*^'  the  imperial  government  may  have  picked  up  more  of  the 
slack.  Some  indirect  evidence  points  in  this  direction.  Procopius  reviles 
Justinian  for  abolishing  all  the  imperial  salaries  for  teachers  and  phy- 
sicians that  his  predecessors  had  established; although  this  is  a  patent 
distortion  by  a  notoriously  hostile  source,  the  charge  should  suggest  that 
a  significant  number  of  such  salaries  did  exist. Much  the  same  seems 
to  be  implied  by  a  law  of  531  that  grants  a  privilege  to  mcmoriales,  agentes 
in  rt-hus,  and  all  others  qui  salaria  vel  stipendia  percipiunt  publica,  mentioning 
teachers  of  liberal  studies  in  that  number.''^  Still,  it  would  certainly  be 
mistaken  to  suppose  that  the  cities  withered,  and  the  state  extended  its 
support,  uniformly  and  universally.  In  this  regard,  as  in  virtually  all 
aspects  of  life  in  antiquity,  the  fact  of  local  variation  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  We  know  that  even  as  some  cities  did  decline,  others  maintained  a 
good  measure  of  independent  prosperity  in  the  late  fifth  century  and 
well  into  the  sixth.  Just  so,  we  know  that  some  cities  continued  to 
provide  their  teachers'  salaries  in  the  same  period.'^^ 

Much  of  the  aid  that  the  imperial  government  provided  was  no  doubt 
weU  intentioned,  and  a  good  bit  of  it  no  doubt  gave  welcome  additional 

130.  Eudaemon:  Lib.  Ep.  132.  Libanius:  Bp.  28,  740,  800,  with  Kaster, 
"Salaries"  50ff.  (It  is  clear  that  this  TpO(pf|  could  not  have  been  tied  directly  to 
Libanius  s  selection  as  a  public  teacher,  since  it  postdates  that  selection  by  several 
years;  cf.  above  at  n.  125.)  Cf.  Lib.  Or.  1.110,  where  Libanius  claims  to  have  used 
his  influence  with  the  praetorian  prefect  to  increase  the  xupot  received  by  his 
rival  at  Antioch. 

131.  See  Jones,  LRE  733f.;  and  esp.  Liebeschuetz,  ^In/ioc/i  153ff. 

132.  Anecd.  26.5. 

133.  Procopius's  statement  plainly  contradicts  the  known  directives  of  Jus- 
tinian, for  teachers  at  Carthage  in  534  (C/  1.27.1,  42)  and  at  Rome  in  552  {Nov. 

"App."  7.22;  the  conflict  with  the  latter  was  already  noted  by  N'utton,  "Archia&i" 
211  n.  144).  If  it  has  any  basis  in  fact,  the  charge  probably  grows  out  of  some 
attempt  to  limit  such  salaries  for  economy's  sake. 

134.  C]  3.28.37,  le-f. 

135.  See  Roueche,  "New  Inscription"  esp.  183ff. 

136.  Implied  by  Choric.  Or.  fun.  Procop.  12  (p.  113. 21f.  Foerster-Richlsteig), 
referring  to  the  attempt  by  Caesarea  to  snatch  i^rocopius  away  from  Gaza:  td  5e 
icsipKo^EVT]  xP^^^tp  noXX$  5eX£dCew.  For  an  earlier  example  of  a  city  using  the 
promise  of  a  higher  munipical  salary  to  lure  a  teacher  from  a  rival  town,  see  Lib. 
Or.  31.42. 
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support  to  local  institutions:  so,  for  example,  A.  H.  M.  Jones  may  well 
have  been  correct  to  suggest  that  Gratian's  measure  of  376  enabled 
some  towns  of  northern  Gaul  to  boast  endowed  chairs  where  they  had 
had  none  before. But  imperial  intervention  cannot  have  resulted  in 
imperial  control  in  any  substantive  sense.  There  was  certainly  no  control 
of  curriculum;  nor  did  the  state  attempt  to  make  the  professions  of 
grammar  and  rhetciric  hereditary,  as  it  did  for  so  many  occupations  and 
statuses.  And  whatever  form  the  imperial  presence  took — making  itself 
felt,  say,  by  subsidizing  teachers  or  in  a  governor's  influence — and 
whether  that  presence  was  invited  or  provoked,  novel  or  traceable 
through  long-standing  precedent,  it  was  typically  no  more  than  sporadic 
or  indecisive  or  formless.*^*  It  is  difficult  to  discover  in  the  evidence 
examined  above  an  HaHsaHon  of  education  newly  developed  in  late  antiq- 
uity, and  it  is  still  more  di£Bcult  to  think  that  such  etaHsaHm  could 
have  come  about  in  the  absence  of  a  bureaucratic  structure — a  special- 
ized, formalized,  rationalized  mechanism  of  the  central  administration — 
through  which  the  state  could  effectively  assume  responsibility  for 
organized  education.  No  such  structure  existed  at  any  time  in  antiquity. 
In  late  antiquity,  when  a  governor  spent  vast  amounts  of  his  time  hearing 
cases  and  overseeing  tax  collection,  and  when  a  governor  typically  held 
office  for  no  more  than  a  year,  he  could  scarcely  have  spared  much  time 
to  supervise  education,  and  any  supervision  that  a  given  governor  might 
have  cared  to  exercise  could  have  had  little  long-term  impact.  The 
question  whether  imperial  officials  became  more  intrusive  is  therefore 
finally  secondary. 

It  is  secondary  because  in  the  circumstances  such  involvement  could 
not  help  but  be — as  to  all  appearances  it  was-  haphazard  and  particular, 
circumscribed  by  the  same  kinds  of  personal  connections  as  those  dis- 
cussed earlier  in  this  chapter.  Whether  one  was  dealing  with  local  or 
imperial  authorities,  with  a  principalis  in  the  town  council  or  with  the 
aloof  and  powerful  governor,  those  dealings  would  not  go  far  unless  one 
were  well  supplied  with  patrons.  Our  analysis  of  the  state's  role  thus 
brings  us  back  full  circle.  One  can  surely  speak  of  a  mingling  of  authority, 
municipal  and  imperial,  formal  and  informal.  But  as  virtually  all  the 
evidence  surveyed  in  the  preceding  pages  shows  or  implies,  it  was  an 
authority  exercised  unpredictably  or  ad  hoc,  harnessed  or  a>mbatted  by 
mobilizing  personal  relations. 

137.  See  Jones,  LRE  998,  with  ICaster,  "Reconsideration"  108f. 

138.  Cf .  the  remark  of  Speck  in  his  review  of  Lemerle,  BZ  67  (1974)  392» 

concluding  his  discussion  of  the  so-called  university  of  Constantinople:  "StaatUch 
institutionalisierte  und  gefordete  Bildung  aber  blieb  in  der  Spatantike  ein  Ver- 
such,  der  sich  nur  partiell  und  voriibergehend  durchsetzen  konnte." 
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A  teacher  receiving  an  imperial  salary  in  kind  at  Elusa  desires  the 
privilege  of  commuting  the  salary  to  cash:  we  find  his  case  being  put 
by  his  friend  Libanius,  who  approaches  an  influential  private  citizen  of 
the  town  and  asks  him  to  do  what  he  can  to  secure  the  favor.''*  A 
teacher  about  to  move  from  Antioch  to  Heliopolis  has  the  way  prepared, 
again  by  Libanius:  letters  solicit  the  favor  of  Domninus,  the  governor  of 
Phoenice,  and  the  local  poiens  Alexander,  himself  a  former  governor  of 
Syria  now  living  in  retirement  in  his  home  town.*^°  The  difFerences  in 
the  formal  status  of  one's  supporters  are  finally  less  significant  than 
the  general  and  enduring  patterns  of  patronage  and  personal  connec- 
tions, which  remain  the  same  regardless  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  found.  In  the  fourth  century,  Augustine  begins  his  career  at 
Thagaste,  and  then  moves  on  to  Carthage,  with  the  help  of  his  local 
supporter,  Romanianus,  as  he  later  makes  his  way  from  Rome  to  Milan 
with  the  support  of  the  city  prefect  Symmachus.'""  in  the  fifth  century, 
Pamprepius's  lot  at  Athens  is  linked  to  his  relations  with  the  magnate 
Theagenes;  when  he  is  driven  from  Athens  to  Constantinople  after 
falling  out  with  Theagenes,  he  gains  a  public  salary  as  a  grammarian  at 
the  capital  through  the  patronage  of  Illus,  whose  official  career  there- 
after largely  determines  the  course  of  Pamprepius's  fortunes/^^  In  the 
sixth  century,  loannes  Lydus  begins  his  career  by  being  drawn  into  the 
imperial  service  by  a  cousin  and  by  a  home-town  acquaintance  who 
is  praetorian  prefect  at  the  time;  when  he  later  grows  dissatisfied  with 
the  service,  he  is  appointed  to  a  chair  of  Latin  grammar  by  Justinian 
himself — a  connection  perhaps  mediated  by  another  patron,  Gabriel,  to 
whom  Lydus  presently  dedicates  his  first  works  when  Gabriel  is  the 
city  prefect.^'  This  last  detail  is  worth  savoring.  It  calls  to  mind  another 
small  piece  of  information  that  we  owe  to  Lydus:  the  notice  that 
Suetonius  dedicated  his  Caesam  to  his  patron  Septidus  Clarus  when  the 
latter  was  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guard.*^^  These  two  dedications  to 
patrons  by  sometime  imperial  servants  and  antiquarians  bridge  more 
tlian  four  hundred  years  in  the  life  of  the  empire,  reminding  us  how 
much  that  life  remained  cast  in  the  same  mold. 

139.  Lib.  Ep.  132,  to  Eutodus  of  Elusa,  in  behalf  of  Eudaemon  of  Pelusium. 

140.  Lib.  Ep.  1255,  to  Domninus;  1256,  to  Alexander.  On  the  latter,  see  also 
above  at  n.  49;  and  for  Alexander's  governorship,  see  PLRE  I  s.v.  Alexander  5, 
pp.  40f . 

141.  See  nn.  53  and  97  above.  Note  esp.  the  rde  of  Augustine's  Manlchaean 
friends  in  arranging  a  display  before  Symmachus,  Con/'.  5.13.23:  ^  ipse  ambivi  per 
eos  ipsos  numkhaeis  vanUi^lms  Arws . . .  nI  didhtie  imqpoRte  me  prahtdum . . .  Sjfmnuuhus 

mitterei. 

142.  See  Part  11  no.  114. 

143.  See  Part  II  no.  92. 

144.  loan.  Lyd.  De  mag.  2.6.  On  Suetonius  and  Septicius,  see  Syme,  Tacitus 
501,  778f.;  Wallace-HadhU,  Sudoniia  6;  and  more  guardedly  Baldwin,  Su^ius 
36tt. 
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This  prosopography  primarily  surveys  the  grammarians  known  between 
A.D.  250  and  A.D.  565,  and  is  the  product  of  a  fresh  review  and  analysis 

of  the  sources  for  the  period.  To  control  my  findings  in  Part  I,  I  have  here 
set  the  chronological  limits  a  generation  or  two  on  either  side  of  the 
period  with  which  the  body  of  the  book  is  concerned.  Thus  the  gram- 
marians of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  hold  center  stage  in  Part  I,  but 
the  earliest  figure  in  the  prosopography  is  Lollianus  signo  Homoeus  (no. 
90),  who  taught  as  municipal  grammarian  of  Oxyrhynchus  in  the  reign 
of  Valerian  and  Gallienus  (253-60),  and  the  latest  is  Flavius  Cresconius 
Corippus  (no.  37),  still  active,  although  apparently  not  as  a  grammarian, 
early  in  the  reign  of  Justin  II  (ca.  566).  Consequently,  the  prosopography 
also  straddles  the  lower  and  upper  limits  of  PLRt  I  and  11,  which  cover 
the  period  a.d.  260-527. 

Although  the  grammarians  are  the  focus  of  this  compilation,  it  seemed 
prudent  to  include  other  teachers  of  letters  below  the  level  of  rhetorician 
(i.e.,  those  commonly  called  "primary"  teachers:  Ypa|inaTo5i6doKttXoi, 
YpannaxiaTai,  magistri  ludi,  etc.),  both  because  the  grammarians  would 
not  be  uniformly  distinct  from  the  latter  group  either  pedagogically  (see 
esp.  Raster,  "Notes")  or  socially,  and  because  information  on  the  second 
group  is  collected  nowhere  else.  I  have  also  included  a  number  of  per- 
sons called  simply  5i56cjKaXoi;  since  from  the  contexts  in  which  they  are 
found  it  seems  possible  that  they  were  secular  teachers  of  letters  (not, 
e.g..  Christian  teachers  or  rabbis,  nor  craftsmen  in  Ypc^pai  SiSaoKoXucai), 
they  too  appear  to  merit  inclusion.  But  because  the  title  is  so  vague  and 
could  well  be  applied  to  anyone  from  a  teacher  of  elementary  letters  to  a 
philosopher  or  physician,  I  have  placed  them  in  the  second  section  of  the 
register. 

The  prosopography  is  in  two  sections.  The  first  contains  the  men 
known  or  likely  to  have  been  teaching  as  grammarians  in  the  period,  as 
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well  as  the  so-called  primary  teachers;  the  second  section^  "Dubii,  Falsi, 
Varii,"  contains  those  whose  chronology^  profession,  or  (in  a  few  cases) 
existence  is  less  certain,  or  those  who  have  incorrectly  been  treated  as 
grammarians  by  one  or  another  standard  reference  work,  or  those  who 
are  termed  simply  5t5daicaXot.  Cross-references  to  the  persons  entered 
in  the  second  section  are  given  in  the  first,  which  accordingly  also  serves 
as  an  index  to  the  whole  collection. 

It  has  not  always  been  possible  to  decide  neatly  to  which  section  an 
individual  belongs,  or  whether  he  should  be  included  at  all,  and  in  more 
than  one  case  there  is  room  for  disagreement.  But  a  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  a  number  of  names  that  might  have  found  their  way 
into  the  second  section  have  been  omitted,  either  because  there  is  no 
good  evidence  that  they  taught  as  grammarians,*  or  because  they  cannot 
be  shown  to  belong  to  our  period/  or  for  both  reasons.-^  I  have  made  an 
exception  for  Georgius  Choeroboscus  (no.  201),  the  important  grammar- 
ian who  is  assigned  to  the  sixth  century  in  some  standard  reference 
books  but  who  can  now  be  dated  securely  to  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century/ 

1.  For  example,  Lactantius  Placidus,  the  commentator  on  Statius;  Eugraphius, 
author  of  a  rhetorical  commentary  on  Terence;  or,  in  Greek:  Demo,  the  allegorical 
commentator  on  Homer;  Eudeides;  and  Eulogius  Sdiolasticus. 

2.  For  t  xample,  the  scholiasts  to  Dionysius  Thrax:  Diomedes,  Gr«gortU8, 
Heliodorus,  MflampuB,  Porphyrius,  and  Stephanus. 

3.  For  example,  the  lexicographer  Methodius,  of  uncertain  profession,  dating 
to  some  time  after  s.V  2/2  and  before  s.IX  1/2. 

4.  Note  also  the  following  papyri  and  inscriptions  ccHiceming  teachers  not 
included  in  the  present  register,  although  they  may  belong  to  our  period:  PGrenf. 
1.67  =  Stud.  Pal.  3  (=  PKIForm.  1)  317,  s.VI  /  s.VII;  PStrass.  484,  8i8aoKaX(. . .]  in  a 
document  of  6  June  548  (date:  Sijpesteiin  and  Worp,  "Chronological  Notes"  275); 
CIL  6.10006  =  ILCV  721,  perhaps  not  before  s.IV  2/4,  to  judge  from  the  names, 
Fl.  Sabinianus  and  Aur  Gerontius;  CIG  4278e  =  IGR  3.632  =  Ti4M  2:1.315, 
Aur.  Prytanicus,  probably  not  before  212;  TAM  3:1.439,  Aur.  Hermadion,  of 
similar  date;  RICM  231,  Aur.  Cyriacus,  of  similar  date  (probably  a  Christian);  see 
also  RICM  123,  the  epitaph  (s.IV?)  of  Hutychius,  a  "newly  baptized  Christian 
teacher"  (StSaoKdXou  xpn^^uivoG . . .  vEo<pa»VBteTOu). 

I  have  not  included  in  "Duhii,  Falsi,  Varii"  two  alleged  teadiers  noted  by 
Baldwin,  "Some  addenda"  (T^SZ):  no.  43  Gelasius  (p.  10b)  and  no.  92  Sophronius 
(p.  110).  The  first,  the  otherwise  unknown  recipient  of  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  9.15^ 
mentioned  also  at  9.16.3,  is  said  to  be  "possibly  a  grammatuus,"  although 
Sidonius's  letters  give  no  solid  reason  to  think  so.  Of  tfie  second,  Baldwin  writes: 
"A  complainant  against  bishop  Dioscorus  [of  Alexandria]  at  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon;  ACO  2,  2,  2  [rather:  2,  1,  2]  pp.  23-24.  Apparently  a  layman,  Sophronius 
was  deprived  of  all  his  property  and  forced  to  become  a  teacher;  cf.  Gregory,  Vox 
Populi,  177."  The  last  part  of  the  statement,  however,  is  an  error,  reproducing  a 
slip  Gregory  made:  the  verb  SiSdoicetv  does  occur  in  Sophronius's  liMlus — see 
ACO  2:1.2,  p.  23.13,  IS,  19;  p.  24.24;  so  {i)iocen  in  the  Latin  translation,  2:3.2, 
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An  asterisk  (*)  appears  in  the  margin  before  51  entries,  signifying  that 
the  person  is  not  found  in  PLRE  I  or  II  although  he  certainly  or  probably 
falls  within  the  period  a.d.  260-527;  in  another  34  cases,  a  plus  sign  (+) 
denotes  an  individual  who  certainly  or  probably  falls  outside  the  chrono- 
logical limits  or  otherwise  fails  to  satisfy  the  criteria  of  PLRE  I  or  II. 
Some  in  this  latter  group  will  presumably  appear  in  PLRE  III. 

The  prosopography  has  a  threefold  purpose:  to  simplify  the  main  ex- 
position; to  avoid  unnecessary  duplicate  references  elsewhere  in  the 
book;  and  to  serve  as  a  useful  repertory  for  other  students  of  late- 
antique  education.  I  have  therefore  presented  and  discussed  the  primary 
sources  as  extensively  as  seemed  necessary  in  each  case.  For  the  same 
reasons,  I  have  attempted  to  ofiFer  a  guide  to  the  most  recent  or  most 
important  secondary  literature.  References  to  the  latter  are  found  at  the 
top  or  in  the  body  of  each  entry;  though  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive, 
they  should  reliably  mark  the  trail  for  readers  interested  in  compiling  a 
complete  bibliography. 

The  headline  for  each  entry  regularly  notes  the  person's  profession 
and  other  indications  of  status,  the  place  of  his  activity,  and  his  date; 
omission  of  any  of  these  items  implies  that  the  information  is  not  avail- 
able. Most  abbreviations  for  imperial  office  or  rank  {PVR,  PPO,  v.c,  etc.) 
appear  as  in  PLRE;  and  as  in  PLRE,  names  are  alphabetized  on  the  Latin 
principle,  so  that  "lOANNES,"  for  example,  precedes  'ISOCASIUS"  and 
"URBANUS"  foUows  "VICTOR."  Other  abbreviations  used  are  either 
conventional  or,  it  is  hoped,  self-evident.  Note  that  the  shortened  form 
"gramm."  most  frequently  means  "grammarian"  or  "grammarians";  less 
usually,  "grammatical."  An  arrow  (— )  between  professions,  ranks,  or 
place  names  indicates  sequence  in  a  career;  a  virgule  (/)  similarly  placed 
indicates  different  stages  in  a  career  for  which  a  precise  sequence  cannot 
be  determined.  An  en  dash  (-)  placed  between  two  dates  signifies  inclu- 
siveness;  a  virgule  (/)  similarly  placed  signifies  indeterminacy:  336-61 
means  "from  336  through  361";  336/61  means  "sometime  between  336 
and  361." 

Readers  who  wish  to  study  the  teachers  in  specific  areas  of  the 
empire  will  want  to  consult  the  geographical-chronological  lists  in 
Appendix  5. 


p.  38.21, 23, 27;  p.  40.12— but  it  merely  refers  to  the  information  that  Sophroniiis 
lays  in  his  complaint;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  profession.  Nor  is  there  any 
other  indication  in  the  document  that  he  became  a  teacher. 
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Grammatici,  ^pa|i^laxo5l5daKaXx)l, 
Magistri  Ludi,  and  the  Like 


1.  ACACIUS.    Gramm.    Constantinople?    s.IV  med. 
Seeck,  Briefe  46f .;  PLRE  1  s.v.  5,  p.  6. 

Redpient  of  Lib.  Ep.  398  and  perhaps  of  Ep,  431  (both  an.  355).  That  A. 
was  a  teacher  is  evident  from  Ep.  398.2:  deiKvutai  5^  Kai  ^  tal^  tSv  v^v 
yuXCil^  f|  t^XVil.  That  he  was  a  gramm.  is  likely  since  some  of  his  pupils 

went  on  to  study  with  Libanius;  cf.  ibid.,  continuing  from  the  sentence 
above:  6(;  ou  noXXoi  nap*  f|pci^       £xovte^  xdJ^mq  fjXdov  (cf.  Seeck, 

Briefe  47). 

Seeck,  Briefe  47  and  320  (followed  by  Festugiere,  Antiochc  105  n.  7), 
locates  A.  in  Constantinople,  because  Ep.  398  stands  just  before  a  series 
of  letters  addressed  to  correspondents  in  Constantinople  and  its  environs 
{Ep.  399-402,  404)  and  because  Libanius  had  recently  been  teaching  in 
Constantinople,  until  354.  But  Ep.  398  stands  just  after  an  equally  long 
series  of  letters  addressed  to  correspondents  in  Bithynia,  Ep.  394-97. 
(PLRE  I  is  wrong  to  state  that  the  letter  "falls  within"  a  group  of  letters 
addressed  to  Constantinople.)  A.  could  therefore  have  been  active  in 
Nicomedia,  where  Libanius  had  also  taught  successfully  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  matter  seems  incapable  of  resolution:  note  that  five  of 
Libanius's  students  are  known  to  have  come  from  Bithynia,  ten  from 
Constantinople;  cf.  Petit,  £ltudianb  114.  Ubanius's  more  recent  tenure  in 
the  capital  might,  however,  tip  the  balance  in  favor  of  Constantinople. 
See  also  below. 

Seeck,  Briefe  47,  identifies  A.  with  the  Acadus  of  Ep.  431,  whom  one 
Daphnus  subjected  to  trial  before  the  PPO  Strategius  Musonianus  at 
Antioch  in  the  autumn  of  355.  The  nature  of  the  case  is  obscure:  Libanius 
says  only  that  Daphnus  had  posted  a  surety  in  the  case  despite  Muso- 
nianus's  attempt  to  discourage  him  and  was  awaiting  Acadus's  arrival, 
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and  that  Acadus  was  being  aided  by  the  intervention  of  Clematius, 
Apodemius,  and  Libanius  himself.  Qematius  is  evidently  Clematius  2 
{PLRE  I  p.  213),  an  agens  in  rebus{7)  at  the  time,  who  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople shortly  thereafter;  Seeck  {RE  1.2819.21ff.;  cf.  PLRE  I  s.v.  1, 
p.  82)  identified  Apodemius  with  the  agens  in  rebus  instrumental  in  the 
death  of  Gallus  and  active  in  Gaul  earlier  in  355.  Apodemius  may  there- 
fore have  traveled  to  Antioch  with  Clematius,  who  had  come  from  Italy 
by  way  of  Constantinople.  If  so,  and  if  the  gramm.  A.  (above)  was  the 
recipient  of  Ep.  431,  the  route  of  Clematius  and  Apodemius  would  favor 
locating  the  gramm.  in  Constantinople. 

2.  ADAMANTIUS.   Lat.  gramm.   Sardis?   Before  580;  s.V  ex.  /  s. VI  init.? 

RE  1.343-44  (Goetz);  PLRE  II  s.v.  3,  p.  7;  cf.  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.220. 

A  doctor  .  .  .  elocutionis  Latinae  (GL  7.165.14f.);  father  of  Martyrius  (q.v., 
no.  95).  The  latter  is  called  Sardianu^  in  the  subscr.  to  one  ms  of  his  work 
and  might  be  dated  to  s.VI  1/2 -med.  If  the  epithet  is  accurate,  A.  was 
possibly  of  Sardis  also;  if  the  dating  of  Martyrius  is  correct,  then  A. 
should  be  dated  to  s.V  ex.  /  s.VI  init. 

A.  provided  the  inspiration  for  his  son's  treatise  on  h  and  u:  GL 
7.165. 13f.,  hoc  commentario  nostro  acceptis  seminihus  ah  Aiiamantio  meo  patre. 
He  was  confused  with  his  son  by  Cassiodorus,  whose  use  of  Martyrius 's 
treatise  provides  a  term.  a.  q.  for  the  pair. 

See  further  s.v.  Martyrius,  no.  95. 

AEGIALEUS:  see  no.  179. 

+     AETHERIUS:  see  no.  180. 

3.  AGATHODAEMON.   Gramm.   Egypt?   s.IV  ex.  /  s.V  1/3. 
PLRE  11  S.V.,  p.  33. 

A  YpamiaiiKOC:  inscr.  Isid.  Pel.  Ep.  3.303;  5.55,  334,  439,  454;  cf.  also  a 
reference  to  his  students  in  Ep.  5.55  and  Isidore's  retlections  on  the 
effectiveness  of  his  7tai6£uai^  in  Ep.  5.334.  Recipient  of  several  letters 
from  Isidore  of  Pelusium  involving  moral  exhortation  {Ep.  3.303;  5.55, 
454)  and  discussion  of  style  {Ep.  5.439).  Ep.  5.444,  a  protreptic  letter  with 
a  literary  conceit,  may  be  to  the  same  man:  it  is  addressed  simply  'Aya- 
Oo5ai|iovt,  without  the  title  ypo^axiK^;  cf.  also  Ep.  1.270,  435,  similarly 
inscribed.  The  recipient  of  the  latter  two  epistles  was  a  Christian  (1.270, 
i\  fuier^pa  BptiOKcia  vs.  6  'EA,XT|vto|i^  critical  of  the  ascetic  life  (1.435). 

His  school's  location  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  evidently  in  the 
same  place  as  that  of  Ophelius  (q.v.,  no.  109),  with  whom  A.  received  £p. 
5.439;  it  therefore  presumably  was  in  a  good-sized  town,  since  a  small 
town  would  not  likely  have  two  YpannaiiKoi.  His  name  suggests  Egyptian 
origin;  cf .  Ganschinietz,  RE  Suppl.  3.58.33ff. 
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AGROECIUS;  see  no.  161. 
ALBIhaiS:  see  no.  182. 
ALETHIUS:  see  no.  183. 

4.  ALEXANDER.    Gramm.    Heiiopolis  -*  Antioch  -*  Heliopolis.    s.IV  2/3. 
Seeck,  Briefe  56;  PLRE 1  s.v.  7,  p.  41. 

The  subject  of  Lib.  Bp.  1255, 1256  (both  an.  364);  called  Ypa|i|iimoT^  in 
Bp,  1256.3.  As  is  clear  from  £p.  1255.1,  iv  'OSuooei^  C^v  xai  o^v  xotg 
natoiv  (jSm  KaO*  fjjyi^pav  t6  Ino^  this  is  Libanius's  normal  use  of  YP^li- 
)uixiaxi\q  to  mean  ypa\maxiK6q  {see  Appendix  2).  A.  had  already  taught 
for  a  long  time  in  Antioch  (Ep.  1255.1,  noXbv  ffiri  xp6vov)  and  was 
returning  in  364  to  his  ffotpi^  (£p.  1255.2),  which  must  have  been  Heli- 
opolis in  Phoenice;  cf.  Ep.  1256,  to  Alexander  of  Heliopolis  (=  Alexander 
5  PLRt  I,  p.  40).  He  appears  to  have  received  an  official  appointment  as 
teacher  in  Heiiopolis:  Ep.  1255.3,  to  Domninus,  cons.  Phoenices,  omcx;  |i£V 
oOv  Gou  x£  S^STUi  Kai  xf[q  a6ToO  noketo^  ou  5i  odrdv  KiveTv  icai  dvayKd^eiv 
Kai  ice(i7ceiv  tni  xohq  veouq.  A.  is  also  commended  to  Alexander  (see 
above;  Ep.  1256.3),  a  local  power  at  Heliopolis  who  had  shown  himself 
well  disposed  toward  the  literary  culture  and  its  teachers  during  his 
governorship  of  Syria  in  363:  cf.  Lib.  Ep.  838,  1361,  1366,  1390,  and  esp. 
1370,  on  Gerontius's  appointment  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Apamea. 

5.  ALEXANDER.  Gramm. monk.  s.Vl/3. 

PLRE  II  s.v.  7,  p.  56. 

Addressee  of  Nil.  Ancyr,  Ep.  2.49,  AXs^dvSptp  novax$  dic6  Ypa^l^aTlK©v, 

on  the  theme  "the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  folly  in  the  eyes  of  God."  The 
letter  is  among  those  whose  inscr.  may  have  been  derived  entirely  or  in 
part  from  their  contents:  cf.  Alan  Cameron,  "Authenticity"  185f.;  and 
s.v.  Asclepius,  no.  18.  For  other  letters  addressed  'AXR^dvSptp  jiovaxw, 
see  Ep.  1.129,  2.120-23,  all  possibly  to  A.;  compare  esp.  the  themes  of 
Ep.  2.49  and  2.120. 

6.  ALYPIUS.  Gramm.   Seleucia  (Isauria).  s.V  med. 

PLRE  II  s.v.  3,  p.  62. 

Gramm.  (ypa^^aTioifj^*  cf.  Appendix  2)  teaching  at  Isaurian  Seleucia. 
When  near  death  he  was  cured  after  incubation  in  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thecla,  with  whom  he  communicated  by  quoting  a  verse  of  Homer,  //. 
1.365:  IBasil.  Sel  l  Vie  et  miracles  de  Sainte  Thecle  2.38  Dagron.  On  the  source 
(contemporary  with  Basil,  but  not  by  him),  cf.  Dagron,  "Auteur." 

A.'s  son,  Olympius  (q.v.,  no.  108),  was  also  a  gramm.;  see  also  s.v. 
Solymius,  no.  259. 
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7.  ALYPIUS.  Gramm.  Gaza  —  Antioch.  8,V  4/4  /  s. VI 1/4. 
PLRE  II  s.v.  6,  p.  62. 

A  ypa|i^aTlK6g  recipient  of  Procop.  Gaz.  Ep.  13  with  Stephanus  and 
Hierius  (qq.v.,  nos.  141,  75):  Ep.  13  tit.  With  the  other  two  men  A.  had 
gone  from  Gaza  to  Antioch  (Daphne):  tp.  13. Iff.;  cf.  s.vv.  Hierius, 
Stephanus.  Procopius's  phrasing  suggests  that  the  two  Greek  gramm. 
(A.  and  Stephanus)  and  the  one  Latin  gramm.  (Hierius)  constituted  the 
entire  corps  of  gramm.  at  Gaza;  cf.  esp.  Ep.  13.1lff.:  ei  tvdc,  dv5p6<;  [viz., 
Solon]  dirovTo^  cddKpvtaav  'A9r|vaioi,  Kaitoi  oo(poi)(;  caq  eIkoc,  E^TUXOUVXE^ 
exepou^,  xive*^  &v  yevoi^sOa  t6  K£(pdA^iov  okov  dupaipou^evoi; 

8.  AMMONIANUS.  Gramm.   Egypt;  probably  Alexandria.   s.V  med. 
RE  1.1861  (Cohn);  PLRE  II  s.v.,  p.  70. 

Gramm.:  Suda  A. 1639,  'AniKoviavd^,  ypamiaiiKdg  0.391,  A|infl)viav©  tw 
ypa|i)iaTiKq);  cf.  Damasc.  V.  hid.  epit.  Phot.  60  =  frg.  Ill  Zintzen  =  Suda 
A.1639,  quoted  at  Appendix  1.3e.  Relative  of  the  philosopher  Syrianus 
(and  so  of  Aedesia,  wife  of  Hermias  and  mother  of  Ammonius  and  Heli- 
odorus;  cf.  Damasc.  V.  hid.  frg.  124),  whom  he  resembled  spiritually  and 
physically:  Damasc.  V.  hid.  frg.  111.  His  name  and  relation  to  Syrianus 
make  it  clear  that  he  was  Egyptian,  presumably  of  Alexandria.  If  .Asmus 
\va<;  correct  in  making  him  the  teacher  of  Isidore  ("Rekonstruktion" 
454f ;  Leben  37f.),  he  will  have  been  active  (again,  presumably  at  Alexan- 
dria) ca.  s.V  med. 

He  is  said  to  have  owned  an  ass  that  was  mad  for  poetry:  Damasc.  V. 
hid.  epit.  Phot.  60  =  frg.  Ill;  cf.  Suda  0.391. 

9.  AMMONIUS.  Gramm.  Bordeaux.  8.IV  1/3. 
PLRE  I  s.V.  1,  p.  54. 

The  name  "Ammonius"  appears  in  the  tit.  of  Auson.  Prof.  10:  Grammatici$ 
Lalinis  Burdigalerisihus  fcf.  Prof.  8]  Philologis/ Ammonio  Anastasio / Grammatico 
Pictaviorum.  It  is  supplied  thence  by  all  editors  at  v.  35,  where  some  name 
is  plainly  missing,  to  designate  the  teacher  who  precedes  Anastasius 
(vv.  42ff.)  in  the  catalogue.  It  has  been  suggested  (Booth,  "Notes  '  243) 
that  Ammonio  Anastasio  in  the  tit.  is  the  name  of  one  man,  viz.,  Anastasius 
(q.v.,  no.  11),  in  which  case  the  name  of  the  teacher  commemorated  in 
w.  32fif.  would  be  lost  beyond  retrieval.  Note,  however,  that  Ammonius 
Anastasius  would  itself  be  an  unusual  name  and  that  the  only  grammaHci 
Ausonius  commemorated  who  have  two  or  more  names — Pomponius 
Maximus  Herculanus  and  Adlius  Glabrio,  the  former  a  curialis,  the  latter 
possessing  claims  to  nobility  (see  s.w.,  nos.  70,  64;  the  second  name  of 
Leontius  [q.v.,  no.  89]  Lasdvus  was  a  playful  supemomen  and  so  is  irrele- 
vant here)~were  both  probably  of  higher  status  than  the  teacher  of 
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vv.  32-41:  see  below.  It  is  probably  best  to  retain  the  traditional  solution 
noted  above;  for  a  survey  of  other  solutions  to  the  problems  the  tit.  of 

Prof.  10  presents,  see  Booth,  "Notes"  243. 

A.  was  a  grammaticus  (v.  31)  Latinus  (tit.)  who  taught  rudibus  pueris  / prima 
elementa  (vv.  36-37);  cf.  s.v.  Crispus  (no.  40)  and  Appendix  4.  He  had 
lamam  tenuem  because  he  was  doctrim  exiguus  (see  preceding)  and  because 
he  had  mores  implacidi  (vv.  38-41).  He  was  active  probably  very  early  in 
s.IV  and  in  any  event  before  the  time  of  Ausonius's  own  tenure  at 
Bordeaux,  which  began  ca.  336/37;  see  further  s.v.  Concordius,  no.  35. 
His  name  points  to  a  non-Gallic — specifically,  Egyptian — background. 

10.  AMMONIUS.  Gramm.  Alexandria Constantinople.  s.IVex. 
RE  1.1866.8ff.  (Cohn);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1080;  PLRE I  s.v.  3,  p.  55. 

A  YpannaxiKO^:  Soc  .  //£  5.16.10,  15.  Active  at  Alexandria,  whence  he  fled 
with  the  gramm.  Helladius  (q.v.,  no.  67)  to  Constantinople  after  the 
desecration  of  the  Serapeum  at  Alexandria  in  391:  Soc.  ibid.  =  Phot.  Bibl. 
cod.  28  (1.16  Henry)  =  Nic.  Call.  HE  12.25. 

A.  was  a  pagan  and  a  priest  of  the  ape:  Soc.  HE  5.16.11,  7ri6r|KO(;  (for 
which  cf.  John  Chrysost.  Ad  pop.  Ant.  hom.  10.3,  In  Gen.  serm.  1.2;  Zach. 
Schol.  Vie  de  Severe  p.  35.4).  The  ape  meant  is  probably  the  ni8T]Koq  kuvo- 
KecpaXo^  sacred  to  Hermes-Thot  as  god  of  the  moon  and,  esp.  appro- 
priate here,  of  icdtvra  ypdmiaxa;  cf.  Horapollon  Hieroglyph.  1.14  Hopfner 
{FonUs  historiae  rdigimis  Aegyptiacae  4.582.8f.),  with  Hopfner,  TierkuU  26ff. 
The  hbtorian  Socrates,  who  was  a  pupil  of  both  Ammonius  and  Hella- 
dius at  Constantinople,  heard  A.  indignantly  recount  the  events  of  391: 
HE  5.16.1S. 

A.  is  probably  not  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  on  Arcadius's  victory 
over  Gainas  in  400  (cf .  Soc.  HE  6.6.37,  with  Alan  Cameron,  "Wandering 
Poets"  480  n.  63,  483  n.  81):  "Ammonius"  is  among  the  commonest  of 
names;  and  Socrates  dates  the  poem  to  438,  rather  late  for  A.,  who  can 
hardly  have  been  born  much  later  than  ca.  370.  He  is  certainly  not  the 
author  of  the  lexicon  De  adfinium  vocabulorum  differentia  surviving  under  the 
names  of  Ammonius  and  of  several  others  (cf .  most  recently  Nickau,  ed., 
Ammonius  Ixvi-lxvii);  and  he  is  probably  not  the  reviser,  who  quotes 
Luke  7.3. 

11.  ANASTASIUS.  Gramm.  Bordeaux Pi^tiers.  8JV1/3. 

PLRE  I  s.v.  1,  p.  59. 

Anastasius:  Auson.  Pro/.  10.42;  on  the  names  Ammonio  Anastasio  in  the 
corrupt  tit.  of  Prof.  10,  see  s.v.  Ammonius,  no.  9.  Grammaticus  (ibid,  tit., 
v.  45)  Latinus  (ibid.  tit.).  A  native  of  Bordeaux  (v.  46;  cf.  51-53),  where  he 
apparently  taught  for  some  time  (v.  53:  it  was  only  in  senio,  when  he 
moved  to  Poitiers,  tliat  he  suffered  his  reverses).  He  moved  to  Poitiers 
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out  of  amhitio:  w.  47-48;  cf.  tit.,  Anasiasio  grammatico  Pictaviorum.  His  ambi- 
tion must  have  been  frustrated^  since  Ausonius  says  that  he  lived  ibi  et 
tenum/vu^m  habitumque  colens  having  lost  the  ghriokm  exikm/et  palriae  d 
aUhedrue,  w.  49-53. 

He  was  active  at  Bordeaux  probably  very  early  in  s.IV  and  in  any 
event  not  later  than  s.IV  1/3;  see  s,v.  Concordius,  no.  35.  His  name 
suggests  that  he  was  a  Christian  or  at  least  bom  of  Christian  parents. 

+ 12.  ANATOLIUS.  Gramm.  Alexandria.  s.VI  med. 
RE  1.2073  (Cohn). 

Gramm.  who  enhanced  his  reputation  (T|v>5oKifir^oev)  at  Alexandria  by 
applying  a  line  of  Homer,  //.  18.392,  to  Hephaestus,  praefeclus  Au^^ustal. 
546-51:  Olympiodorus  Comm.  in  Ale.  1  2.80ff.  Westerinl^.;  for  the  date  of 
Hephaestus's  prefecture,  see  Stein,  Histoire  2.754  n.  1;  for  a  comparably 
literary  play  on  the  name  of  the  same  Hephaestus,  see  loannes  Lydus 
(q.v.,  no.  92)  De  mag.  3.30.  A.  is  very  likely  the  gramm.  Anatolius  at 
whose  request  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  composed  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Christ,  topogr.  not  long  after  547:  7.97.12f.,  XpiatiavoO  rtpog  'AvaoTdoiov 
iCEpi  odpavoO,  ToG  ypa^^atiKoO  olTTiGa^evou  'AvoroXiou;  cf.  Westerink, 
Anonifmous  Prolegomena  xiv;  Alan  Cameron,  "Last  Days"  llf.;  Wokka,  ed., 
Christ,  iopogr,  vol.  3  p.  167  n.  2;  for  the  date,  cf.  Wolska,  ed.,  Christ,  topogr. 
vol.  1  p.  16.  In  view  of  the  subscription  and  of  the  highly  polemical 
character  of  Christ,  topogr,  7,  A.  must  have  been  a  Christian. 

13.  ANAXAGORAS.  Gramm.  s.V  1/3. 
PLRE 11  S.V.,  p.  86. 

Addressee  of  Nil.  Ancyr.  Ep.  1.195  ('Avocayopa  ypamiatiKO)),  196.  The 
second  letter  purports  to  answer  a  question  concerning  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Proverbs  1.9,  which  is  quoted  in  the  first  letter. 

ANTIOCHUS:  see  no.  184. 

*  14.  APOLLINARIUS.   Gramm.  and  presbyter.    Alexandria  -*  Berytus 
Laodicea.   Bom  not  after  290,  probably  before;  dead  probably  before 
362. 

RE  1.2842  Qulicher);  Leitzmann,  Apotlinaris  Iff.,  43ff.;  cf.  Barnes,  "More 
Missing  Names"  140. 

Father  of  Apollinarius  the  heresiarch:  born  in  Alexandria  (Soc.  HE  2.46) 
probably  ca.  280,  certainly  no  later  than  290.  The  birth  of  the  son,  who 
died  383/92,  is  to  be  dated  ca.  310;  cf.  below. 
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A  gramm.:  Soc.  ibid.,  'EX^.tivikcov  Xoywv  5i5doKa>.0(; . .  .  ypannaiiKcov, 
and  3.16;  Soz.  HE  6.25.9  (cf.  Jer.  De  vir.  ill.  104,  on  the  younger  A.,  magis 
grammaticis  in  adulesceniia  operam  dedii,  perhaps  confusing  him  with  his 
father).  He  taught  at  Berytus  and  then  at  Laodicea:  Soc.  HE  2.46.  At 
Laodicea  he  married,  had  a  son  (Soc.  ibid.),  and  served  as  presbyter  in 
the  church  (Jer.  ibid.;  Soc.  ibid.;  Soz.  HE  6.25.11).  His  son  taught  rhetoric 
(Soc.  ibid,  and  3.16)  and  was  early  on  reader  (Soc.  HE  2.46;  Soz.  ibid.) 
and  later  bishop  of  the  church  at  Laodicea. 

Under  the  bishop  Theodotus,  the  two  ApoUinarii  associated  with  the 
pagan  sophist  Epiphanius  (=  PLRE  I  s.v.  no.  1,  pp.  280f.),  teacher  of  the 
younger  A.  at  the  time:  §ti  ydp  veo^  f|v,  Soz.  HE  6.25.9;  Sozomen's 
chronology  is  consistent  with  a  date  of  birth  for  the  younger  A.  of  ca. 
310,  since  Theodotus  is  known  to  have  been  bishop  at  least  325-30.  The 
association  led  to  their  temporary  excommunication:  so  Soz.  HE  6.25.12; 
according  to  Soc.  HE  2.46,  the  break  did  not  come  until  later  (see  below). 
But  their  association  continued  under  the  bishop  Geofge,  who  may  have 
excommunicated  them  a  second  time — that  is,  Soc.  and  Soz.  differ: 
accoiding  to  Soz.,  there  were  two  excommunicatk>ns,  under  Theodotus 
(ended  by  the  repentance  of  father  and  son),  and  under  George  (for 
wliich  only  the  younger  A.  is  mentioned);  according  to  Soc,  the  warn- 
ings of  Theodotus  were  ignored,  and  the  excommunication  did  not  occur 
until  the  time  of  George,  when  both  ApoUinarii  were  affected. 

According  to  Soc.  (H£  3.16)  both  ApoUinarii  turned  to  the  task  of 
adapting  Scripture  to  use  in  the  schools  after  Julian's  school  law  of  362; 
according  to  Soz.  {HE  5.18),  only  the  younger  A.  was  involved  in  this 
venture.  Sozomen  is  probably  correct;  the  elder  A.  would  have  been  near 
eighty  at  the  time,  if  indeed  he  was  still  alive.  Neither  A.  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  hexameter  paraphrase  of  the  Psalter  that  survives  under  the 
name  of  ApoUinarius;  cf .  Golega,  Homerische  Psalier  5ff. 

15.  APOLLONIUS.   Gramm.  Athens.  260/68. 

PLRE  I  s.v.  1,  p.  85. 

Participant  in  a  memorial  celebration  of  Plato  hosted  by  Longinus  and 
attended  by,  int.  al.,  Porphyrius,  Nicagoras  the  sophist  (omitted  from 

PLRE  I;  but  cf.  s.v.  Nicagoras  1,  p.  627),  Demetrius  the  yewn^TpT]^  (=  PLRE 
I  s.v.  1,  p.  247),  Prosenes  the  Peripatetic  (=  PLRE  I  s.v.,  p.  751),  and 
Callietes  the  Stoic  (=  PLRE  I  s.v.,  p.  173):  Euseb.  Praep.  ev.  10.3,  from 
Porphyr.  OiXo^.oy.  diKpoao.  1.  He  is  represented  as  speaking  at  length  on 
the  subject  of  plagiarism  in  various  authors — Ephorus,  Theopompus, 
Menander,  et  al. 

ELIUS  APRILICUS:  see  no.  185. 
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AQUILA:  see  no.  186. 

16.  ARCADIUS.   Gramm.   Antioch.        incert.i  sM  ex.  /  s.VI  1/2. 

RE  2  11 53-56  (Cohn);  Chr.-Sch.-St  2:2.1077f.;  Hunger  2.13,  15,  19; 
PLRE  U  S.V.  3,  p.  130. 

Called  ypannaxiKoq,  'AvTioxEuq  in  the  Suda,  A.3948;  included  in  the  cata- 
logue of  gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Carumes  7,  under  the  heading  daoi  ypa^^a- 
TiKoi.  The  notice  in  the  Suda  attrihutes  to  him  the  following  works:  Ilepi 
dp6oYpa9iaq,  Ilepi  ouvrd^Eox;  x&v  xoO  Xoyou  \iep&v,  *OvopaxtK6v  Oau^d- 
010V.  The  'Opdoypoipto  is  cited  in  the  epitome  of  Steph.  Byz.  *EOviicd  s.v. 
"Atcnov;  the  other  citations  of  A.  in  the  *E8viKd  probably  derive  from  the 
same  source  (see  below).  The  citations  of  A.  in  Choerobosc.  Schol.  in 
Theodos.  (GG  4:1.196.33, 205.28f .)  derive  from  the  *OvopaTiK6v,  if  one  can 
judge  from  their  content  and  from  the  section  of  the  scholia  in  which 
the  citations  occur.  A.  is  not  the  author  of  the  epitome  of  Herodian's 
KaO.  icpoo.  (ed.  M.  Schmidt  IJena,  1860])  attributed  to  him  in  two  late 
Paris  mss;  cf.  Lentz,  GG  3:1,  cxxx-cxxxv;  Egenolff,  Orthoepischen  ^Ucke  SL; 
Galland,  De  Arcadii  qui  fertur  libra  12ff .;  Coim,  RE  2.1154.4ff.;  see  also  s.w. 
Aristodemus,  Theodosius,  nos.  188,  152. 

Evidence  for  precise  dating  is  absent,  but  a  date  sometime  in  the 
period  s.Il  ex. /s.VI  1/2  seems  secure.  Although  A.  is  not  the  author  of 
the  epitome  of  Herodian,  the  titles  of  the  works  attributed  to  him  sug- 
gest that  he  was  an  cpigonus  of  Herodian  and  of  Herodian's  father, 
Apollonius  Dyscolus.  (Krohnert,  Canones  46,  placed  A.  before  Herodian; 
for  what  reasons  it  is  not  clear.)  A.  is  cited  several  times  in  the  epitome 
of  Steph.  Byz.:  in  addition  to  the  citation  s.v.  "Aktiov,  see  also  s.w. 
AlydoOeva,  AaoKuXiov,  Zetpupiov,  Aupvatia,  MoXoKpia,  Ni(pdxr|(;,  Xaipcb- 
vEia.  If  these  are  not  interpolations — and  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  all 
are:  see  esp.  s.w.  Ni<pdTng,  Xatp6v8Ui— they  would  provide  a  likely  term, 
a.  q,  of  S.V  ex. /s.VI  1/2;  for  the  date,  see  s.v.  Stephanus,  no.  144.  I 
suspect  but  cannot  prove  that  A.  lived  closer  to  the  end  than  to  the 
beginning  of  the  period  defined  by  those  termini:  he  is  cited  in  the  com- 
pany of  Orus  (q.v.,  no.  Ill)  at  both  places  in  Choeroboscus,  and  with 
Eudaemon  (presumably  of  Pelusium,  q.v.,  no.  55)  in  the  second;  he  is 
dted  again  with  Eudaemon  at  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  AomcCXtov. 

*  ARETHUSIUS:  see  no.  187. 

*  ARISTODEMUS:  see  no.  188. 

17.  ASCLEPIADES.    Gramm.  or  philosopher,  or  both.    Alexandria.  s.V 
2/3-3/4. 

Cf .  RE  2.1631  no.  35  (Freudenthal);  PLRE  II  s.v.  2,  pp.  158f. 
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Son  of  the  gramm.  Horapollon,  father  of  the  gramm.  and  philosopher  FI. 
Horapollon  (qq.v.,  nos.  77,  78),  he  is  said  by  the  latter  to  have  taught  all 
his  life  at  Alexandria  (PCairMasp.  3. 67295. i. 15)  and  to  have  been  linked 
with  his  brother  by  the  "Muse  of  philosophy"  (ibid.  i.l8f.).  As  son  and 
father  of  these  two  Horapollones,  he  should  have  his  floruil  placed  ca.  s.V 
2/3-3/4;  he  was  dead  at  least  by  the  time  (early  in  the  reign  of  Anasta- 
sius)  that  the  document  represented  by  PCairMasp.  3.67295  was  drafted; 
cf.  i.l5.  On  the  suggestion  that  he  was  dead  by  485,  see  below. 

His  brother  was  perhaps  the  philosopher  Heraiscus;  see  further  s.v.  Fl. 
Horapollon.  A.  himself  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  Asclepiades 
referred  to  by  Damascius  as  a  philosopher  and  as  the  author  of  several 
works  on  the  pharaonic  religion  and  on  Egyptian  history;  cf.  V,  IsU,  epit. 
Phot.  93-94,  frgs.  161,  164,  165,  174  Zintzen;  Duh.  ei  stAut  125  quakr, 
1.324.2fiF.  Ruelle.  But  note,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  s.v.  Fl.  Horapollon, 
that  Masp^  ("Horapollon"  180)  concluded  that  A.  must  have  been  dead 
by  485/87  since  he  is  not  found  among  the  philosophers  at  Alexandria 
named  in  the  account  of  Zach.  Schol.  Vie  di  SMn  pp.  14£F.,  though 
Heraiscus  and  Fl.  HorapoUon  are  mentioned  there.  If  Masp^ro  is  correct, 
A.  cannot  be  the  egyptianizing  philosopher  Asclepiades,  who  is  known  to 
have  survived  Heraiscus  (Damasc.  V.  hid.  frg.  174). 

18.  ASCLEPIUS.    Gramm.    s.V  1/3. 
PLR£  U  S.V.  3,  p.  163. 

Addressee  ot  Nil.  Ancyr.  Ep.  3.24,  'AaKA,r|Jii(p  Ypa^inaTlK(p,  on  the  folly  of 
^rjTfiiiaTa  dvoxpeXfi.  The  letter  presents  as  its  central  questions  tioO  eioiv 
oi  ypamiatiKoi;  icou  etoiv  oi  7tdvao(poi  ou^pouA^oi  Kai  5iSdaKaXoi; — cf. 
Isaiah  33.18,  iroO  etoiv  oi  ypa^^axiKoi;  noO  etoiv  ot  Gu^pooX£i)ovi€^; 
(and  cf.  Isaiah  19.11f.).  It  is  among  those  letters  of  Nilus  whose  inscr. 
may  have  been  derived  from  their  contents;  on  this  problem,  cf .  Alan 
Cameron,  "Authenticity"  185f .;  cf .  also  s.v.  Alexander,  no.  5.  Of  course, 
Nilus's  variation  on  Isaiah  may  have  been  motivated  by  A.'s  profession. 

19.  ASMONIUS.   Gramm.?  s.IV  2/4-2/3. 

R£  2.1702f .  (Goetz);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.142;  PLR£  I  s.v.,  p.  117. 

Author  of  an  ars  dedicated  to  Constantius:  Prise.  GL  2.516.6,  Asmonius  in 
arte,  quam  ad  ConstatUium  imperatorm  scrilrit.  The  quotation  concerns  a 
question  of  verbal  morphology;  thus,  the  work  was  either  a  general  ars 
grammaHca  or  an  ars  de  verbo.  He  also  wrote  on  meter  (Prise.  De  metr. 
Terent.,  GL  3.420.1),  dra%ving  on  luba;  cf.  Goetz,  RE  2.1702f.  Although 
Prise,  does  not  call  A.  gramnuUicus  (xfel  stm.),  the  composition  of  an  ars, 
esp.  one  dedicated  to  a  person  outside  his  own  family  (contrast  s.v.  Fl. 
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Sosipater  Charisius,  no.  200),  makes  it  likely  that  A.  was  a  gramm.  by 
prolusion. 

ASTYAGIUS;  see  no.  189. 

AUDAX:  see  no.  190. 

20.  AUR.  AUGUSTINUS.  Gramm.  -*  rhetorician  presbyter  bishop  of 
Hippo.  Thagaste  ^  Carthage  —  Rome  —  Milan  (until  387)  —  Thagaste 
-  Hippo.    13  Nov.  354  -  28  Aug.  430. 

RE  2.2363-67  OuUcher);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.398-470;  PLRE II  s.v.  2,  pp.  186ff. 

Bom  13  November  354:  Beat.  vit.  1.6,  with  Possid.  V.  Aug.  31;  Prosper 
Chrott.  1304,  Ckrm.  min.  1.473.  Son  of  Monica  and  Patridus,  a  curialk  of 
Thagaste  (Numidia)  of  modest  means:  dm/.  2.3.5;  Possid.  V,  Aug.  1.  In 
his  education  and  early  secular  career  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Romanianus  of  Thagaste;  cf.  esp.  C.  Acad.  2.2.3;  and,  most  recently, 
Gabillon,  "Romanianus."  Educated  by  his  "first  teacher"  at  Thagaste 
(Cm/.  1.9.14ff.)  and  then  at  Madaurus  {Conf.  2.3.5)  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric;  his  teacher  of  grammar  was  perhaps  Maximus  (q.v.,  no.  96). 
After  his  studies  had  been  interrupted  for  lade  of  funds  in  his  sixteenth 
year  {Conf.  ibid.),  his  rhetorical  training  was  continued  at  Carthage  (Con/. 

a.i.iff.). 

A.  dates  his  activity  as  teacher  and  Manichcc  from  his  nineteenth  year 
(=  372/73;  Conf.  4.1.1).  He  taught  first  at  Thagaste  {Conf.  4.4.7);  his 
general  statement  at  Conf.  4.2.2,  docebam  in  illis  annis  artem  rheloricam, 
could  suggest  that  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Thagaste;  but  Possidius  says 
grammar:  V.  Aug.  1,  nam  et  grammaticam  prius  m  sua  civitate  el  rhetoricam  in 
Africae  capile  Carthagine  postea  docuii.  Possidius's  assertion  is  confirmed  by 
Paulin.  Nol.  Ep.  7.3  and  8.1,  to  Romanianus  and  Licentius,  respectively. 
A.  was  the  first  teacher  of  Licentius;  see  Raster,  "Notes"  333. 

Soon  after  beginning  his  career  at  Thagaste,  A.  went  to  Carthage, 
where  he  taught  rhetoric:  Conf.  4.7.12ff.;  cf.  Conf.  5.7.13;  C.  Acad.  2.2.3. 
He  apparently  had  a  municipal  appointment  there:  Conf.  6.7.11,  ptdHica 
sckola  uierer.  In  383  he  went  to  teach  in  Rome  {Conf.  5.8.14, 5.12.22),  and 
in  384  Symmachus  recommended  him  for  the  post  of  puUic  rhetorician 
in  Milan:  Cmf.  5.13.23;  cf.  below.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity  in 
August  of  386  and  resigned  his  teaching  post  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year;  he  was  baptized  on  Easter  387:  Conf.  8.6.13ff.;  cf.  also  s.w. 
Nebridius  (no.  104);  Verecundus  (no.  159);  Anonymus  5  (no.  171), 
6  (no.  172). 

Early  in  his  teaching  career  he  formed  a  liaison  with  a  concubine  who 
bore  him  a  son,  Adeodatus  {Conf.  4.2.2,  9.6.14);  Adeodatus  was  with  A. 
in  Milan  {Beat,  vit.  1.6)  and  was  baptized  with  him  {Conf.  9.6.14tf.).  While 
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A.  was  at  Milan,  he  was  joined  by  his  mother  (Conf.  6.1.1),  at  whose 
urging  he  contr.icted  an  honorable  marriap;p  (Conf.  6.13.23).  He  sent 
away  his  concubine,  the  mother  of  Adeodatus,  because  she  was  regarded 
as  an  impedimentum  to  his  marriage  {Conf.  6.15.25);  but  since  the  girl  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed  was  still  two  years  under  marriageable  age 
(Conf.  6.13.23),  A.  took  another  concubine  for  the  interim  (Conf.  6.15.25). 
The  marriage  was  never  realized. 

Besides  Licentius,  his  pupils  included  Alypius  (at  both  Thagaste  and 
Carthage:  Conf.  6.7.11)  and  his  fellow  civis  Trygetius  (Beat.  vit.  1.6).  To 
the  period  before  his  conversion  belongs  the  lost  De  pulchro  ft  apto,  written 
during  his  tenure  at  Carthage  and  dedicated  to  Hierius,  Romanae  urbis 
onOor  (Conf.  4.14.20f.;  cf.  PLRE  I  s.v.  Hierius  5,  p.  431);  while  at  Carthage 
he  also  won  a  literary  contest  [Conf,  4.3.5;  cf.  4.1.1).  During  his  tenure  at 
Milan  he  delivered  pai^egyrics  of  Valentinian  n  {Conf.  6.6.9)  and  the 
consul  Bauto  (1  Jan.  385;  C.  liH.  PeHl.  3.25.30)  and  entertained  hopes  of  a 
provincial  governorship  {Conf.  6.11.19).  Among  the  works  written  at 
Milan  while  A.  was  awaiting  baptism  (cf .  Rehnd.  1.1-6)  was  a  treatise  on 
grammar,  which  A.  later  lost  (ibid.  1.6).  The  gramm.  treatises  now  ex- 
tant under  his  name  (GL  5.494ff.)  are  supposititious. 

He  became  presbyter  of  Hippo  in  391  and  bishop  in  395;  he  died 
28  August  430  (Possid.  V.  Aug.  31;  Prosper  Chron.  1304,  Chron.  min. 
1.473).  For  further  details,  see  esp.  H.-I.  Marrou,  Saint  AugusHn;  Brown, 
AugusHne. 

21.  DECIMUS  MAGNUS  AUSONIUS.    Gramm.  -  rhetorician  -  imperial 
tutor  -*  QSP  -  PPO  Gall  Ital.  Afr.  -  consul.    Bordeaux  -  Trier.  Ca. 

310  -  ca.  394;  dead  not  before  393. 

RE  2.2562-80  (Marx);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.21-43;  Jouai,  Magislraat;  Stroheker, 
Senatorische  Adel  150ff.  no.  51;  Hopkins,  "Social  Mobility";  Etienne, 
Bordeaux  335ff.;  Booth,  'Academic  Career";  PLRE  I  s.v.  Ausonius  7, 
pp.  140f. 

Dedmus  Magnus  Ausonius:  Decimi  Magni  Ausonii,  inscr.  of  Mosella  and 
some  mss  of  the  Caesares;  cf.  Decii  Magni  Ausonii,  inscr.  of  the  Ordo  urb. 
nob.  The  only  evidence  for  "Decimius"  is  his  son's  name,  Decimius 
Hilarianus  Hesperius:  cf.  Green,  "Prosopographical  Notes"  26  n.  32. 

Born  at  Bordeaux  (Praef.  1.7  et  saep.)  ca.  310  (hardly  before);  son  of  the 
physician  lulius  Ausonius  and  Aemilia  Aeonia:  cf.  esp.  Par.  1,  2;  Epiced.  in 
patrem.  A.  was  educated  first  at  Bordeaux  (Prof.  lO.llff.,  8.9-12,  3. if.), 
then  at  Toulouse  in  the  school  of  his  uncle  (and  soon  imperial  tutor) 
Aemilius  Magnus  Arborius:  cf.  esp.  Prof.  16  and  Par.  3.7-14.  He  is  some- 
times thought  to  have  been  taught  at  Bordeaux  by  Ti.  Victor  Minervius 
(cf.  Prof.  1.9-11,  25f.),  but  Minervius  was  perhaps  rather  a  patron  than  a 
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teacher;  cf .  Booth,  "Notes"  247  n.  37.  After  completing  his  education  he 
perhaps  tried,  but  failed,  to  gain  ^e  chair  of  rhetoric  vacated  by  his 
uncle  at  Toulouse  ca.  330(7:  see  Booth,  "Academic  Career"  330£F.). 

When  A.  began  to  teach  as  gramm.  at  Bordeaux,  he  managed  also,  if 
less  earnestly,  to  appear  as  an  advocate  in  the  courts;  cf.  Praef.  1.17-18, 
necfora  non  cekbrata  mihi  sed  cura  docendi  /  cultior.  Despite  PLR£  I,  p.  140,  it 
is  not  certain  that  he  practiced  at  the  bar  before  turning  to  teaching; 
fiec . . .  non  alebrata . .  .sed . . .  cuUiar  suggests  two  concurrent  activities, 
with  the  second  more  zealously  pursued  {culHor),  This  would  probably 
have  been  ca.  336/37;  see  below  concerning  his  tuition  of  Gratian.  His 
marriage,  to  Attusia  Lucana  Sabina  of  Bordeaux  (Par.  8.1;  Par.  9),  prob- 
ably belongs  to  this  same  period. 

As  gramm.  he  first  taught  the  elements  to  the  youngest  pupils  but 
soon  advanced  to  the  upper  level  of  grammatical  instruction:  Episi. 
22.67-72  (on  the  distinction,  see  Appendix  4;  for  a  different  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  stage  of  A.'s  career  at  Bordeaux,  see  Booth,  "Academic 
Career"  332ff. ).  After  some  time,  A.  advanced  to  the  teaching  of  rhetoric 
(Epist.  22.73-76;  Prof.  24.5-6);  he  was  succeeded  as grammaticus  by  Acilius 
Glabrio  (q.v.,  no.  o4). 

His  tenure  at  Bordeaux  lasted  thirty  years  (Praef.  1.23-24),  during 
v^hich  his  pupils  included  his  nephew  Herculanus  (also  a  gramm.;  cf.  s.v., 
no.  70),  the  teacher  Tetradius  (q.v.^  no.  263),  and  Paulinas  of  Nola 
(PauUn.  Nol.  Cam.  10.93fiF.). 

He  was  then  summoned  to  the  imperial  court  to  be  Gratian's  tutor, 
first  in  grammar,  then  in  rhetoric  {Praef,  1.24-27).  The  summons  is  often 
dated  ca.  365  (summary:  Jouai,  h4agishmt  47  and  n.  4),  when  Gratian 
(b.  18  April  359)  would  have  been  six.  A  more  likely  date  is  366,  when 
Gratian  was  seven  (see  Booth,  "Academic  Career"  332  n.  12),  or  367, 
when  Valentinian's  court  was  installed  at  Trier  (see  £tienne,  Bordeaux 
342f.;  Matthews,  Aristocracies  51). 

Subsequently  he  was  made  comes  and  QSP,  375-76:  comes  ef  quaestor, 
Praef.  1.35.  That  he  became  quaestor  while  Valentinian  was  still  alive,  there- 
fore before  17  November  375,  is  stated  in  Grat.  act.  2.11  and  Epist.  22.90; 
that  he  was  still  quae^^for  in  376  is  shown  by  Symm.  Ep.  1.13  (cf.  also  Epist. 
13  tit.,  and  see  s.v.  Harmonius,  no.  65).  In  377-79  he  was  PPO  Galliarum 
and  PPO  Galliarum,  Jtaliae  et  Africae;  the  latter  post  he  held  jointly  with 
his  son  Hesperius:  cf.  Epist.  22.91,  praefectura  duplex;  see  also  Grat.  act. 
2.11,  cum  teneamus  duo.  He  was  consul  prior  in  379:  prior,  Praef.  1.27-28;  cf. 
Epist.  22.93.  For  details,  see  jouai,  Magistraal  146ff.;  PU\E  I  s.vv.  lulius 
Ausonius  5,  Decimius  Magnus  Ausonius  7,  Decimius  Hilarianus  Hesperius 
2  (with  Green,  "Prosopographical  Notes"  24);  Matthews,  Aristocracies 
5lff.,  69ff. 
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It  is  unclear  whether  he  was  involved  in  the  education  of  Valentinian 
n  (b.  371),  as  is  sometimes  assumed:  A.  himself  is  silent;  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  natural  inference  from  Dom.  1  praef.,  de  palatio  post  multos  annos 
honoratissimus,  quippe  iam  consul,  that  soon  after  his  consulship  he  returned 
to  the  villula  inherited  from  his  father  near  Bordeaux.  He  was  again  at 
Trier  under  Maximus  in  383:  Epist.  20  tit.  Of  his  correspondence  with 
Symmachus,  no  piece  can  be  dated  later  than  the  consulship.  His  cor- 
respondence with  Paulinus,  Epist.  23-31,  shows  him  alive  in  393. 

For  a  stemma  of  the  family,  see  Jouai,  Magtslraal  at  end;  Etienne, 
Bordeaux  365;  PLRE  I  stemma  8,  pp.  1134-35  (with  Etienne,  "Demo- 
graphie";  cf.  Bordeaux  362ff.).  On  the  property  of  Ausonius  and  his  family, 
see  Hopkins,  "Social  Mobility"  240ff.;  Etienne,  Bordeaux  362£F.;  with 
Chap.  3  pp.  102-3. 

AUXIUUS:  see  no.  191. 

*  BABYLAS:  see  no.  192. 

*22.  BONlf  ATIUS.  Gramm.  Rome.   8.IV  ex.  /  s.V  init. 

Bonifatius  sc[holasHcus7]  grummatkus:  CIL  6.9446  =  33808  =  ILCV  726  = 
ICVR,  n.s.,  1.1549.  With  the  restoration  suggested  by  Henzen  at  lines  If., 
BONIFATIO  SCmOLASnCO]  GRA^4MATlC0,  compare  the  styles 
axohusvxb^  %Q{»aM6ioKakjoq  and  oxoXaoxiKd^  aotj^urrfj^  cited  s.v.  Phi- 
lagrius,  no.  117.  B.  taught  at  ^e  fonm  Traiani  at  Rome  in  the  late  fourth 
or  early  fifth  century:  lines  6-7,  Tniani  qu<a>eren<i>  Ma  m[ —  /  Ma 
Roma  flebii  rf  ipse  [ —  (cf .  Marrou,  "Vie  intellectuelle"  97£F.,  revised  and 
reprinted  in  PatriOique  70£f.).  The  epitaph  was  set  up  by  B.'s  wife,  Aeliana. 
B.  was  a  Christian. 

*  CABRIAS:  see  no.  193. 

23.  CALBULUS.   Gramm.  Africa?   s.V  ex.  /  s.VI  init.? 

Sch.-Hos.  4:2.72f.;  Szdv^rfFy,  WeUlkhe  Dkhtungfn  1.178, 187;  PLRE  U  s.v., 
p.  250;  Prosop.  ckret.  I  s.v.,  p.  182. 

Calbulus  grammaticus  {Anth.  Laf.  1:1.378  inscr  ),  author  of  two  poems  in 
the  codex  Salmasianus,  one  (no.  379)  on  the  Holy  Cross,  the  other 
(no.  378)  on  the  sacrament  of  baptism  (vv.  1-10)  and  the  baptistery 
itself,  which  C.  had  evidently  donated:  vv.  11-13,  marmoris  oblati  speciem, 
rum  munera,  supplex  /  CaUntlvs  txMbuit  fonHs  menwr,  unde  renatus,  /  per  for- 
maiH  term  gremium  periuxU  aquarum.  For  comparable  donations,  cf.  s.w. 
Qamosus,  nos.  29, 30. 

The  headings  that  set  off  the  verses  of  AfUh,.  lot,  1:1.378  suggest  that 
the  lines  were  originally  found  on  the  four  sides  and  the  circumference 
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of  the  baptistery,  which  was  evidently  designed  for  immersion  baptism 
and  so  must  have  been  a  considerable  structure:  a  parte  qtiscopi,  w.  1-4; 
descensio  fonlis,  5-6;  ascensio  foniis,  7-S;  econtra  episcopum,  9-10;  d  in  circuUu 
fontis,  11-13.  C.  was  therefore  a  Christian,  presumably  active  at  an  epis- 
copal see.  The  inclusion  of  the  verses  in  the  cod.  Salmas.  suggests  that 
he  lived  in  Africa  not  later  than  s.VI  init.;  but  see  the  caution  of  Clover, 
"Carthage"  20f.,  and  see  Averil  Cameron,  "Byzantine  Africa"  43  n.  132; 
C.  is  firmly  dated  to  the  reign  of  Hilderic  (523-30),  as  a  contemporary  of 
Luxurius,  by  Szdv^rfFy,  Weltliche  Dkhlungm  178  and  187,  though  for 
what  reason  is  not  dear. 

For  C.'s  provenance,  cf.  the  name  "Cambulus"  in  a  Christian  inscr. 
from  Carthage(?),  CIL  8.1167;  this  perhaps  derives  from  "Calbulus," 
being  an  example  of  regressive  dissimilation  of  the  type  /  + 
(see  Schopf,  Konsonantischen  Femwirkungen  96)  and  the  assimilation  nb 
mb. 

24.  CALCIDIUS.    Gramm.    Africa.    s.V  2/2  /  s.VI. 
Sch.-Hos.  4:2.199, 202;  PLRE II  s.v.  Chalcidius,  pp.  282£. 

Calddius  grammoHcus,  dedicatee  of  the  ExposHio  semmum  antiquorum  of 
Fulgentius  the  mythographer  (i.e.,  Fabius  Plandades  Fulgentius  or  Fabius 
Claudius  Gordianus  Fulgentius)  according  to  the  inscr.  in  the  majority  of 
the  mss:  see  esp.  Wessner,  ed.,  "Fabii  Planciadis  Fulgentii  expositio" 
130£F.;  Pizzani,  ed.,  Fabio  18ff.  C.  is  also  found  incorrectly  in  the  inscr.  of 
one  ms  of  Fulgentius's  Expositio  Vergiliame  contineniiae.  (According  to  Pen- 
nisi,  Poeii  287-90,  C.  is  a  phantom  generated  by  the  corruption  of  Catus 
presbyter  to  Calddius  grammaticus.)  He  is  addressed  as  domine  in  the  prefa- 
tory epistle  to  the  Exp.  serm.  antiq.  (p.  111.1  Helm). 

He  should  presumably  be  placed  with  Fulgentius  in  Africa  (cf.  Fulg.  De 
aet.  mund.  et  horn.  131. 5ff.  Helm),  not  before  s.V  2/2  (cf.  the  citation  of 
Martianus  Capella  in  Exp.  serm.  ant.  45,  p.  123. 4ff.  Helm),  regardless  of 
the  question  concerning  the  identity  of  the  two  Fulgentii,  the  mythog- 
rapher and  the  bishop  of  Ruspe  (467-532).  C.  did  not  know  Greek, 
unless  a  convention  of  the  genre  motivates  the  scruple  of  Lxp.  serm.  ant. 
16  (p.  116.14ff.  Helm),  unde  et  Demostenes  pro  Philippo  ait — sed  ne  quid  te 
Graecum  turbet  exemplum,  ego  pro  hoc  tibi  Latinum  feram — ait  enim  .  .  . ;  cf. 
Terent.  Maur.  GL  6.389,  vv.  2127f.,  plurimus  hoc  pallet  Siculae  telluris 
alumnus:  /  ne  Graecum  immiHam  versum,  mutaho  Latinum. 

25.  CALLIOPIUS.   Gramm.  -**  advocate  -*>  mag*  epist.   Antioch  —  Constan- 
tinople.  Bom  not  later  than  ca.  340;  still  alive  in  390. 

Seeck,  Bri^e  102;  Bouchery,  Themistius  272ff.;  Wolf,  Schulwesen  34,  69-70; 
Petit,  {Jtudianis  85-86;  PLRE  I  s.v.  3,  p.  175. 
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Recipient  of  Lib.  tp.  18  (an,  388);  subject  of  Ep.  625,  678  (both  an.  361), 

951  (an.  390). 

An  Antiochene  of  distinguished,  presumably  curial,  family:  Ep.  18.2, 
KoXiTT|(;  x'  t\ibc,  Kai  ifjc;  tioXeqx;  tq  Tipcoia.  His  father  was  a  teacher;  see 
below  and  s.v.  Anonymus  3,  no.  169.  C.  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Seleucus 
(cf.  S.V.,  no.  253)  and  so  brother  of  Alexandra:  Ep.  625.4,  678.2.  If 
Seleucus  has  been  correctly  identified,  C.  will  have  been  the  uncle  of 
John  Chrysostom's  protegee  Olympias;  see  PLRE  1  stemma  6,  p.  1132, 
and  s.vv.  Olympias  2,  Alexandra,  Seleucus  1. 

At  one  time  a  student  of  the  sophist  Zenobius;  cf.  Ep.  625.4,  KaX- 
Xioniou  ToO  Tpa(p£VTog  xoiq  Zr|vo^iov  Xbyoiq;  with  Ep.  18.2,  tK  mSnoXi 
|ioi  Kpaxfipog  iv  Motxyfiv  KfjTcoi^  ku&v.  The  latter  does  not  mean  tfiat  he 
was  a  feUow  pupil  of  Libanius  (C.  was  probably  younger),  only  that  C, 
like  Libanius,  was  a  student  of  Zenol^us.  He  is  therefore  unlikely  to 
have  been  bcnm  later  than  ca.  340,  since  Zenohius  died  in  355;  cf  .  below. 

He  served  as  a  teacher  in  Libanius's  school  {Ep.  625.4,  KoiM|»i(ovTog  51 
£^oi  t6  lESpi  To5g  v£ou^  &X^)  ^cl  with  his  father  taught  Libanius's  son, 
Cimon  (Arabius):  Ep.  625.6,  678.2.  Since  Cimon  is  unlikely  to  have  been 
more  than  seven  years  old  in  361,  Calliopius  and  his  father  must  have 
been  lower  teachers  in  Libanius's  school,  of  the  type  Libanius  elsewhere 
calls  ypa[L[iaxioxr\q  (=  Ypo^^atucd^-  cf .  Appendix  2,  and  note  the  reading 
Ka>.?ti07t8iou  xoO  ypannaxiKoC,  probably  a  scribal  inference  from  the  con- 
text, found  in  one  of  the  mss  at  Ep.  625.4;  cf.  also  Wolf,  Schulwesen  34). 

C.  subsequently,  ut  vid.,  practiced  as  an  advocate;  cf.  Ep.  18.2,  icp&TOV 
\i£v  SiKou;  X^yoiv.  N.B.  irpwxov:  looking  back  from  the  year  388— and  from 
the  eminence  of  C.'s  position  in  the  bureaucracy — Libanius  passes  over 
C.'s  more  humble  teaching  thirty  years  earlier  and  chooses  the  semi- 
public  activity  of  the  advocate  to  mark  the  start  of  his  career  (cf.  below). 
Compare  the  references  to  C.'s  oratorical  ability,  ^)nxopEiav,  at  the  end 
of  Ep.  18. 

C.  was  mag,  epist.  in  388:  Ep.  18.2,  vOv  6'  knioxoXdc,  Ypacpcov  fincpco  Tiapd 
paoiXEuaiv,  tw  [lev  naxpi,  x(b  8e  uiei.  C.  is  represented  as  being  respon- 
sible for  mediating  between  Libanius  and  Tatianus  (PPO  Or.,  an.  388), 
possibly  with  the  help  of  Themistius,  in  388:  see  Ep.  18,  though  the  text 
is  not  clear;  cf.  Bouchery,  Themistius  272£f.  He  was  in  Constantinople  in 
390;  cf.  Ep.  951. 

C.  was  one  of  the  Eastern  opponents  of  Latinity  and  esp.  of  the 
attraction  of  Eastern  students  to  Rome:  Ep.  951.1.  The  opening  conceit 
of  Ep.  18,  Osfl&v  5ai|i6v«ftv  Kxk,  suggests  that  C.  was  a  pagan,  as  was 
his  brother-in-law,  Seleucus. 

Note  that  the  reconstruction  above  depends  upon  Seeck's  identifica- 
tion of  the  Calliopius  of  Ep.  625  and  678  with  the  Calliopius  of  Ep.  IS 
and  951  (Bri^e  102).  But  the  appearance  of  the  k>wly  dtSdoKoXo^  of  361 
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as  the  man  of  alFairs  and  mag.  epist.  of  388  has  not  unreasonably  caused 
the  identification  to  be  questioned;  cf.  Wolf,  Schulwesen  70,  Three  points 
are  worth  making. 

First  if  the  CaUiopius  of  Ep.  18  and  951  is  to  be  found  among  the 
other  Calliopii  of  Libanius's  correspondence,  the  teacher  of  Ep.  625  and 
678  is  the  most  likely  candidate.  Seeck's  Calliopius  lH  is  absolutely  ruled 
out;  Calliopius  IV,  virtually  so.  Calliopius  I  and  II  (=  PLRE  I  s.v.,  nos.  1, 
2)  are  possible  but  unlikely;  their  careers  were  already  in  full  bloom  in 
the  late  350s  and  early  360s,  and  the  men  were  probably  too  old,  if  not 
dead,  by  388.  C,  however,  need  not  have  been  more  than  twenty-one  in 
361,  and  would  have  been  in  his  prime  in  the  380s;  cf .  above. 

Second,  the  references  to  the  school  of  Zenobius  in  the  letters  from 
both  periods  provide  a  direct  link;  and  the  earlier  letters'  mention  of  the 
marriage  connection  with  Seleucus,  a  man  of  substance  and  standing, 
indirectly  confirms  the  praise  of  the  social  standing  of  C.'s  family  found 
in  the  later  Ep.  18,  ifii;  noXcoyq  m  npibxa. 

Third,  the  fact  that  Libanius  emphasizes  C.'s  advocacy  as  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  (see  above)  might  well  mean  that  C.  did  not  teach 
long:  unlike  Ausonius,  who  preferred  the  classroom  to  the  bar  (see  s.v., 
no.  21),  C.  may  have  taught  only  until  the  opportunity  arose  to  turn  his 
rhetorical  education  to  forensic  use.  Ausonius 's  career  also  provides 
another  comparison:  one  would  not  have  predicted  the  QSP  of  the  mid- 
370s  from  the  gmmmoHcus  of  the  late  330s. 

CALLIOPIUS:  see  no.  194. 
+      CARMINIUS:  see  no.  195. 

*26.  CASSIANUS.  Schoolmaster  and  martyr.  Forum  Comelii.  s.IVinit. 

Cassianus:  Prudent.  Perist.  9  tit.,  vv.  6,  94,  106.  Schoolmaster:  cf.  Perist. 
9.21-24,  praefuerat  siudiis  puerilibus  et  grege  muUo  /  saepiub  ma^isier  lilierarum 
sederat,  /  verba  noHs  brevibus  conprendere  cuncta  periius  /  raptimque  punctis  dida 
praepetibus  sequi;  35-36,  agmen  tenerum  ac  puerile  gubernat  /  jutis  notare  verba 
signis  inbuens.  Since  vv.  23-24  and  35-36  clearly  refer  to  shorthand,  and 
since  magisler  litterarum  by  itself  never  means  "teacher  of  shorthand/'  we 
should  probably  conclude  that  C.  taught  both  regular  letters  and  short- 
hand in  his  school.  Compare  the  Christian  Protogenes,  who  opened  a 
school  at  Antinoopolis  in  which  he  taught  both  shorthand  and  t&  Gfiia 
Xdyui:  Theodoret.  HE  4.18. 

C.  was  martyred  at  Forum  Comelii  (mod.  Imola),  evidently  during  the 
Great  Persecution;  cf.  w.  29-30,  eccefidem  quaHetis  tmpestas 
pkhem  dicaiam  ChrisHanae  ghriae.  After  refusing  to  sacrifice  (v.  32),  C.  was 
handed  over  to  his  students,  who  stabbed  him  to  death  with  their  stili: 
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vv.  13ff.,  37ff.  For  the  instrument,  cf.  Evag.  HE  3.10  (PG  86:2.2613f.), 
Theoph.  Chron.  p.  128.17ff.  de  Boor,  on  the  death  of  Stephanus  of 
Antioch;  Greg.  Naz.  C.  Julian.  4.89,  on  the  death  of  Marcus  Arethusius; 
and  see  s.v.  Felix,  no.  216. 

The  passio  first  appears  in  Prudentius  {Perisl.  9),  who  visited  C.'s 
martyrium  (vv.  5ff.);  a  passio  based  on  Perist.  9  and  composed  before 
Bede's  time  is  found  at  Mombritius,  Sanctuarium^  1.280.  There  v^as  a 
basilica  Cassiani  at  Imola  by  s.V  med.  according  to  Agnelius,  Ub.  pontif.  eccl. 
Ravennae  52  {MGH  SS.  rer.  langob.,  p.  314). 

On  the  medieval  tradition  concerning  C,  cf.  LThK  3.969  (Sparber); 
BihlMheca  Samhrum  3.911  (Gordini);  Delehaye,  Ptissums^  288ff. 

CATO:  see  no.  196. 

ARRUNTIUS  CELSUS:  see  no.  197. 
*     CHABRIAS:  see  no.  198. 

CHALCIDIUS:  see  no.  24. 
+      lOANNES  CHARAX:  see  no.  199. 

FL.  SOSIPATER  CHARISIUS:  see  no.  200. 
+     GEORGIUS  CHOEROBOSCUS:  see  no.  201. 

27.  CHRESTUS.  Grainin.  Africa Constantinople.  358. 
RE  3.2449  (Seeck);  PIRE I  s.v.,  p.  202. 

Latin  gramm.  brought  from  Africa  to  Constantinople  to  fill  the  place  of 
Evanthius  (q.v.,  no.  54)  on  the  iatter's  death:  Jer.  Chron.  s.a.  358.  Other- 
wise unknov^n. 

With  three  exceptions,  all  the  mss  of  Jer.  ad  loc,  including  the  codex 
Bodleianus  (s.V.),  give  the  man's  name  as  Cili)restus  {Chretus  L);  of  the 
exceptions,  two  omit  the  name  entirely,  one  (B,  written  sometime  be- 
tween 627  and  699)  reads  Charisbis.  On  the  basis  of  the  last,  Usener 
emended  Ae  name  to  "CHarisius"  (see  s.v.,  no.  200).  This  conjecture  is 
not  impossible,  given  what  little  we  know  of  Charisius's  life;  but  uier  in 
aherum  alnturus  ertU?  "Charistus"  looks  very  much  like  the  idiosyncratic 
result  of  a  scribal  error  or  a  botched  interlinear  correction,  with  the 
name  "Charisius"  failing  in  the  attempt  to  drive  out  the  unknown 
"Chrestus";  the  reverse  corruption  is  more  difficult  to  imagine.  Usener's 
conjecture  should  be  rejected. 

28.  CITARIUS.    Gr.  gramm.  and  poet.    Sicily  (Syracuse?)  —  Bordeaux.  s.IV 

2/3. 

PIRE  I  S.V.,  p.  205. 
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Ciiarius:  Auson.  Pro/.  13  tit.,  v.  1.  A  Greek  gramm.:  Prof.  13  tit.,  Gram- 
moHco  Buriigalensi  Graeco;  cf.  w.  If.,  dignus  /  gramnutHcos  inter  qui  cMrm 
honos,  a  comparison  with  Aristarchus  and  Zenodotus;  cf.  also  s.v.  Har- 
monius,  no.  65.  From  Sicily:  v.  7,  urbe  sabis  Sicula;  the  tit.  specifies 
Sifracusano,  He  came  to  Bordeaux  a  pmgrinus. 

As  an  amicus  of  Ausonius  (v.  12;  cf.  v.  1),  C.  must  have  been  active  at 
Bordeaux  during  Ausonius's  own  tenure,  ca.  336-67.  He  was  also  a  poet; 
Ausonius  compares  his  carmina  favorably  with  the  poetry  of  Simonides 
(w.  5-6). 

C.  married  well  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Bordeaux:  v.  9,  coniugium 
nanctus  cito  nobilis  et  locupletis.  He  died  before  becoming  a  father  (v.  10). 

On  the  grounds  of  C.'s  poetic  talents,  PLRE  I  suggested  identification 
with  the  Citherius  rhetor  who  composed  an  epitaph  preserved  in  Anth.  Lat. 
1:2^  484b.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  name  and  titulatur  are 
against  the  identification,  one  would  expect  a  poet  compared  with 
Simonides  to  have  written  in  Greek;  note  above  that  he  is  compared  qua 
Greek  gramm.  with  Aristarchus  and  Zenodotus. 

*29.  CLAMOSUS.   Schoolmaster.  Parentium  (Histria).   s.IV  3/4  /  s.V  init. 

Clamosus,  magister  puerorum,  commemorated  with  his  wife,  Successa,  in  a 
mosaic  of  the  basilica  primiliva  at  Parentium,  in  Histria,  for  donating  100 
feet  of  pavement:  ILCV  719  =  hiscr.  Ual.  10:2.58,  [Lu]pkinus  ei  Pascasia 
piedes)  CCCC  lieierunt).  Clamosus  magiister)  puer{orum)  et  Successa  piedes)  C. 
Felicissimus  cum  suis  piedes)  C;  photograph  in  Inscr.  Ual.  10:2,  p.  27;  Molajoli, 
Basilica^  16,  fig.  9. 

That  C.  was  a  schoolmaster  is  shown  by  the  analogous  style  of  Philu- 
menus  (q.v.,  no.  120),  viz.,  icat5o5tSdoKaXog  likewise  by  Martial  5.84.1f., 
puer . . .  damoso  revocaiur  a  magishv.  From  the  latter,  Diehl  (at  ILCV  719) 
concluded  that  "Clamosus"  was  not  C.'s  "verum  el  ffroprium  nmtn"  but  a 
supemomen,  or  name  assumed  from  his  profession;  cf.  SEG  13.472  (s.II, 
Ostia),  the  epitaph  of  the  sophist  P.  Aelius  Samius  Isocrates,  with  the 
comments  of  J.  and  L.  Robert,  Bull.  ep.  1949,  233;  cf .  also  Bull.  ep.  1970, 
422  no.  63,  a  sophist  Menecrates  6  KaXfmevoq  IloaEiScdvio^;  and  cf.  s.v. 
Arethusius,  no.  187.  The  name  indicates  that  C,  and  so  presumably  his 
instruction,  iiad  some  contact  with  the  classical  tradition. 

A  term.  p.  q.  is  provided  by  a  coin  of  Valens  found  under  the  mosaic;  a 
fprm.  a.  q.  is  provided  by  another  mosaic,  \nscr.  Itnl.  10:2.62,  bearing  the 
names  of  Lupicinus  and  Pascasia  (cf.  above)  found  in  the  annex  added  to 
the  basilica  primitiva  probably  in  s.V  init.;  cf.  Degrassi,  Inscr.  Ual.  10:2,  p. 
26;  Molajoli,  Basilica^  llff.  If  the  mosaic  is  to  be  dated  to  s.IV  3/4  /  s.V 
init.,  then  C.  must  be  the  father  of,  not  identical  with,  the  Clamosus 
(q.v.,  no.  30)  commemorated  in  a  similar  mosaic  of  the  basilica  prae- 
euphrasiana  (s.V  med.). 

For  the  donation,  cf.  s.v.  Calbulus,  no.  23. 
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*30.  CLAMOSUS.   Schoolmaster.  Farentium  (Histria).   s.V  med. 

CUmosus,  magister  puerorum,  commemorated  with  his  wife,  Victorina,  in 
a  mosaic  of  the  hasiliai  praeeuphraskna  at  Farentium,  in  Histria,  for  donat- 
ing 111  feet  of  pavement:  Insa,  Jin/.  10:2.74,  [QhaMSKS  magister  pmomm 
d  Vidorina  fiectruni)  piedes)  CXI;  photograph  in  Inscr,  lid,  10:2,  p.  35; 
Molajoli^  BttsUica^  22,  fig.  24.  The  construction  of  the  basilica  should  be 
dated  to  s.V  med.  or  not  long  after;  cf.  Degrassi,  Inscr.  Jtel.  10:2,  p.  31; 
Molajoli,  Basilica^  17ff.  The  name  of  C's  wife,  Victorina,  and  the  date 
suggest  that  C.  is  the  son  of,  not  identical  with,  the  Clamosus  (q.v., 
no.  29),  husband  of  Successa,  commemorated  in  a  similar  mosaic  of  the 
basilica  primiHva  (s.IV  3/4  /  8.V  init.).  On  C/s  name  and  the  style  magister 
puerorum,  cf.  s.v.  Clamosus;  cf.  also  Appendix  1.1c. 

ARRUNTIUS  CLAUDIUS:  see  no.  202. 

31.  CLEDONIUS  (ROMANUS  ?).  Gramm.  and  senator.  Constantinople. 
S.V  med.  -  2/2? 

RE  4.10  (Goetz);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.207-8;  PLR£  11  s.v.  2,  p.  302. 

Cledonius,  styled  Rmanus  senalor,  ConsianHnopt^Oanus  grammoHcus,  inscr. 
cod.  Bern.  380.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  inscr.  should  be  punc- 
tuated Cledonius  Rmanus,  senalor  Consianiinopolilanus,  grammoHcus}  cf.  CJL 
9.1654  =  lis  6497:  M.  RuHlius  Aelianus,  dtcurio  Benevenianus,  grammaHcMS. 
That  C.  taught  is  suggested  by  a  lesson  his  Ars  introduces  with  an 
anecdote  from  the  classroom:  GL  5.14.3ff.,  et  quia  pradermittendum  mihi 
mm  visum  est  quod  eventus  admonuit,  quodam  tempore,  dum  ars  in  Capitolio  die 
competenti  tractaretur,  unus  e  florentibus  discipulis  lohannes  a  grammatico  venia 
postulah  intendens  in  alterum  sciscitatus  est,  qua  differentia  did  debeat.  .  .  .  But 
given  the  state  of  the  text  (see  below),  the  episode  may  be  an  inter- 
polation; note  esp.  the  shift  from  first  person,  mihi,  to  third  person,  a 
grammatico  venia  postulata.  His  location  can  be  deduced  from  his  style, 
ConstantinopolUanus.  If  the  anecdote  cited  above  is  genuine,  the  Capitolium 
referred  to  will  be  that  of  Constantinople;  cf.  CTh  14.9.3  (an.  425); 
loann.  Lyd.  De  mag.  3.29. 

C.  must  be  dated  after  s.IV  med.,  since  he  comments  on  Donatus  (q.v., 
no.  52),  and  in  fact  after  s.V  1/4,  since  he  appears  to  have  used  the 
commentary  of  Servius  (q.v.,  no.  136)  on  Donatus:  cf.  Holtz,  ''A  I'tole 
de  Donat"  526;  a  date  after  425  is  also  consistent  with  the  reference  to 
the  Capilolium  as  the  site  of  instruction  (see  above,  with  CTh  14.9.3). 
Since  C.  styles  himself  senator,  and  since  the  title  senator  had  come  to  be 
reserved  for  illustres  by  530  at  the  very  latest,  and  possibly  as  eariy  as  the 
reign  of  Zeno  or  even  of  Leo  (Jones,  IRE  529),  we  should  conclude 
either  that  C.  was  an  illustris  or — far  more  likely— that  he  cannot  be 
dated  later  than  s.V  2/2.  In  any  case,  he  must  be  dated  earlier  than  cod. 
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Bern.  380  (8.VI  -  s-VH,  CIA  7.864);  the  state  of  the  text  therein  (see 
below)  suggests  that  C.  composed  the  work  considerably  before  this 
copy  was  made. 

C.  composed  a  commentary  on  the  two  arfes  of  Donatus  (GL  5.9-79; 
also  ed.  H.  Bertsch,  "Cledonii  ars  grammatica/'  diss.  Heidelberg,  1884). 
The  work  as  now  preserved  is  defective  at  beginning  and  end,  with 
lacunae  throughout;  the  relation  between  the  lemmata  of  Donatus  and 
the  text  of  C.  is  often  confused,  and  there  are  obvious  interpolations. 
The  work  was  written  at  the  prompting  of,  and  was  dedicated  to,  a 
certain  man  of  learning  whose  name  is  lost  with  the  beginning  of  the 
preface,  GL  5.9;  a  later  hand  added  the  phrase  ad  Fidum  to  the  inscr.  in 
cod.  Bern.  380,  a  guess  based  on  the  phrase  o  fide  omnibus  et  in  omnibus  fide 
in  the  preface,  GL  5.9.6. 

32.  CLEOBULUS.    Gramm.    Egypt  -*  Antioch.    Born  not  after  300;  dead 
not  before  360. 

RE  11.672  (Seeck);  Bouchery,  ThemisHus  128ff.,  135,  154£f.;  Wolf,  Schul- 
wesen  34f.,  71-73;  Petit,  ihtdiants  85, 86;  PLRE I  s.v.  1,  pp.  215f. 

Mentioned  in  or  subject  of  Lib.  Ep.  361  (an.  358),  52,  67-69,  82,  90,  91 
(all  an.  359),  155  (an.  359/60?),  231  (an.  360). 

C.  had  come  from  Egypt  to  Antioth:  Ep.  361.2;  cf.  361.4,  his  sister's 
son  in  Egypt  seeking  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  praef.  Aegypt.  Pamasius. 
He  was  a  poet  {Ep.  361.2,  icoiTiif|g  xe  &ya86^  and  teacher  (StSdoKoXoQ,  Ep. 
361.2,  52.3,  91.1,  231.1;  cf.  82.2,  6  icaiSmfi^.  As  a  teacher,  C.  took  on 
few  pupils  because  of  his  physical  frailty  {Ep.  361.2),  but  had  had  Libanius 
as  a  student  (£p.  68.1;  cf.  Ep,  361.2,  and  esp.  the  conceit  that  opens  Ep. 
82.1-2,  to  Libanius's  former  pupil  Ambrosius:  teachers  are  pleased  to 
ask  former  pupils  for  favors,  and  pupils  are  glad  to  help;  Cleobulus  asks 
me  for  help;  I  ask  you),  as  a  result  of  which  Libanius  regarded  him  as  a 
child  does  his  father  {Ep.  361.2;  cf.  231.1,  the  same  feeling  imputed  to 
Bassianus).  C.  had  also  been  the  teacher  of  Bassianus  (Phoenix  to  the 
latter's  Achilles,  Ep.  155.2;  cf.  231.1)  before  Bassianus  studied  rhetoric 
with  Libanius,  and  Bassianus  owed  his  very  knowledge  of  m  toC  Ooi- 
viKoq  to  C.  {Ep.  155.3) — i.e.,  C.  had  taught  Bassianus  Homer.  C.  there- 
fore was  a  gramm.  (see  also  s.vv.  Didymus  and  Anonymus  2,  nos.  46, 
168;  for  the  analogy  with  Phoenix,  cf.  s.v.  Nicocles,  no.  106).  By  the  Kite 
350s  C.  was  perhaps  one  of  the  gramm.  teaching  in  Libanius's  school;  ct. 
Ep.  69.2  &Taipov;  Ep.  155.2;  Petit,  Etudiants  84.  The  evidence,  however,  is 
not  decisive. 

As  Libanius's  teacher,  C.  must  have  been  active  at  Antioch  in  the 
early  to  mid-320s  and  so  is  unlikely  to  have  been  born  much  later  than 
300;  a  slightly  later  date  would  be  possible,  however,  if  C.  is  identical 
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with  Anonymus  2:  his  instruction  of  Libanius  would  then  date  to  the 
early  330s.  He  was  sHll  active  in  the  period  358-60  and  was  by  then  old 
enough  to  have  a  nephew  seeking  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  praef. 
At'^ypl.  (see  above);  note,  however,  that  Libanius  does  not  mention  ex- 
treme old  age  as  an  added  cause  of  sympathy  when  requesting  assistance 
for  C.  in  his  lawsuit  (see  below).  He  is  therefore  perhaps  unlikely  to 
have  been  born  much  before  300. 

C.  is  said  to  have  had  means  sufficient  to  avoid  base  (dyevvcq)  employ- 
ment but  insufficient  "to  bear  unjust  penalties":  Bp.  52.3;  on  the  latter 
part  of  this  statement,  see  below.  He  is  also  said  to  have  had  enough 
influence  to  protect  his  rights:  Ep.  52.4,  ^)a)|iri . . .  dpicoOoa  TOi  5iKaia 
pcpaioOv.  He  was  a  <piX.og  of  Themistius:  Ep.  68.1,  91.4;  cf.  68.3,  xoo<Nyi6v 
aot  xpdvov  oDYYeyEvdbi;;  for  Themistius  as  his  (pOXa^/  see  68.5.  He  was 
also  known  to  Aristophanes  {Ep.  361.3;  on  the  latter's  career  in  this 
period,  see  PLRE I  s.v.,  pp.  106f .)  and  was  patronized  by  Libanius. 

All  ten  letters  involving  C.  find  Libanius  interceding  with  one  person 
or  another  in  C's  interest  or  his  family's.  Two  letters  concern  his  kin: 
Ep.  361  intercedes  with  Pamasius,  fmuf.  A^ypt.,  in  behalf  of  C's  nephew, 
who  was  seeking  a  post  on  Pamasius's  staff;  Ep.  82  seeks  favor  with 
Libanius's  former  pupil  Ambrosius  (holding  an  ApXT)  of  uncertain  descrip- 
tion) for  C's  relative  (<nyy78V^^)  Antiphilus,  who  is  described  as 
icpWTOig . . .  xSv  ooi  SiaKovoOvTCttV,  i.e.,  already  a  member  of  the  officium 
of  Ambrosius.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  nephew  of  £p.  361  is  the 
Antiphiius  of  Ep.  82.  The  remaining  letters  concern  C  himself  and  should 
be  treated  together:  thus  Bouchery,  Themistius  156. 

One  group  {Ep.  52,  67-69,  90,  91),  all  of  359  and  all,  ut  vid.,  addressed 
to  Constantinople,  concern  a  suit  being  brought  against  C.  by  one 
Severus,  who  is  described  in  Ep.  52.1  as  long  a  thorn  in  Libanius's  side; 
he  cannot  easily  be  identified  with  any  other  Severus  in  the  correspon- 
dence. In  Ep.  52.2  and  91.2  Severus  is  said  to  be  acting  in  collusion  with 
Alexander  (=  Alexander  9  PLRE  I,  p.  41);  an  otherwise  unknown  pair, 
Antipater  and  Parmenio,  are  said  in  Ep.  52.3  to  promise  trouble  in  the 
i^^uture.  Against  Severus,  Libanius  attempts  to  enlist  the  aid  of  Clearchus 
{Ep.  52,  67,  90),  evidently  an  official — his  exact  post  is  unknown,  but  it 
was  such  that  Libanius  could  ask  him  to  threaten  Severus  with  prison  in 
Ep.  52.2 — and  of  Themistius,  then  procK.  Gmsf.  (Ep.  67,  91;  in  Ep.  69  the 
physician  Hygi(ei)nus  is  asked  to  use  his  influence  witfi  Themistius),  to 
save  C.  from  having  to  pay  insupportable  fines  {Ep.  52.3,  and  above). 

The  nature  of  the  suit  is  unknown,  but  it  may  have  involved  an 
inheritance;  cf.  the  reference  to  KA.Tip6vo^oi  in  Ep.  52.2.  Libanius  says 
that  the  matter  had  had  a  promising  beginning  from  C's  point  of  view 
but  had  deteriorated  {Ep.  67.3).  As  the  correspondence  drags  on  through 
359  Oearchus  and  Themistius  are  evidently  unresponsive,  and  Libanius 
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becomes  increasingly  impatient  in  his  pleas;  see  esp.  the  letters  to  Clear- 
chus.  Although  the  disposition  of  the  suit  is  not  stated,  the  course  of  the 
correspondence  and  the  absence  of  any  concluding  letters  to  Gearchus 
and  Themistius  thanking  them  for  assistance  (contrast  the  case  of  Bas- 
sianus,  below)  suggest  that  the  suit  went  against  C. 

Further,  Libanius  writes  not  long  thereafter  to  his  relative  and  fellow 
Antiodiene  Bassianus,  asking  him  to  help  his  former  teacher  C:  Ep.  155, 
late  359  or  early  360;  the  last  letters  to  Gearchus  and  Themistius  belong 
to  autumn  359.  The  nature  of  the  favor  sought  is  not  stated,  but  from 
the  letter  thanking  Bassianus  for  his  aid  {Ep.  231,  early  autumn  360),  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  subvention  of  money:  Ep.  231.1,  S  Tcepl  xoO 
6au^aaToO  KXso^ouXou  npoq  Tr\v  xr\Qr\w  [=  Bassiana]  iniat^kk^u;  bzoyicvoc^ 
ai)x(p  xfjv  of|v  oCoiav  dvewx^ai/  cf.  at  ibid.  3  a  reference  to  oi)5e  . . . 
(pauXou<;  Tiapa  t6)v  Mouo&v  toim;  ^lodouq.  Bassianus  thus  saved  C.  from 
ruin:  Ep.  231.2,  zxo\ie\/ .  .  .  t6v  KA.86pouX.ov  n&vxcuq  fiv  dTtOTttdnevov,  el  |if) 
ToioCiog  fjaGa.  We  can  surmise  that  C.  needed  the  money  to  pay  the 
fines  Libanius  had  feared. 

-f  33.  COLUTHUS.   Gramm.   Egypt?   s.VI  init? 

RE  1.1177L,  s.v.  Akoluthos  (Crusius). 

Recipient  of  a  poem  in  cod.  Barb.  310  {olim  246),  PLG*  3.362fF.,  where 
the  inscr.  runs  ei<;  xd  Ppou^dXia  dKoXouGou  toO  yP<*^^<*'^^^oC.  Weil, 
"Vers,"  realized  that  the  gramm.  (cf.  v.  13,  oo(pc,  Ypa|i|idTtov  dvdaacic)  in 
whose  honor  this  poem  was  composed  (cf.  vv.  41  f.,  oir.  aov  Trapi:aTiv 
f)f.iap,  /  XoyiKai  Trdpcioi  MoOoai,  and  passim)  must  be  named  K6>^ol)Bo.;: 
cf.  esp.  vv.  15-16,  i-icia  ydp  aov  ouv  to  Kdnna  /  tote  twv  Xoycov  to  ypd|i(ia; 
V.  71,  Kypris  called  6^oYpdfi|iaTO<;.  The  poem  was  thus  written  for  3 
December,  the  tenth  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Brumalia. 

Bergk  incorrectly  printed  the  poem  as  an  adespoton  in  PLC'*;  it  follows 
without  break  or  distinction  the  other  anacreontic  pieces  of  Georgius 
the  gramm.  (q.v.,  no.  63)  in  cod.  Barb.  (cf.  Matranga,  "Praefatio"  xxxiii- 
xxxiv)  and  should  be  attributed  to  that  author;  cf.  Nissen,  ByzatiHnische 
Amkreottten  13, 16;  Anastasi,  "Giorgio"  211f.  The  authorship  provides  a 
probable  date  of  s.VI  init.  (see  s.v.  Georgius),  and  C.'s  name  points  to 
Egypt.  From  the  latter  fact  flowed  Weil's  suggestion  ("Vers")  diat  C.  is 
the  epic  poet  ColQ)uthus  of  Lycopolis;  but  given  that  no  name  is  more 
common  in  Egypt  (cf .  Crum,  "CoUuthus")  and  that  the  poet  is  nowhere 
called  Ypa^paTiK6^,  the  identification  must  remain  uncertain.  At  w.  27- 
30  C.  is  called  the  pride  or  honor  (ftv6o^  of  Homer,  a  compliment  that 
would  be  as  suitable  for  a  ypomumKdq,  i.e.,  a  learned  (v.  29,  GO{piT\q 
dvaicca)  expositor  of  Homer,  as  for  an  epic  poet.  The  identification  has 
been  accepted  most  recently  by  Anastasi,  "Giorgio"  214f . 
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*34.  COMINIANUS.    Gramm.  s.IVinit 

RE  4.606  (Goetz);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.141-42,  with  an  important  misprint  cor- 
rected at  p.  177  n.  5. 

C.  is  known  by  name  only  from  Charisius  (q.v.,  no.  200),  who  cites  him 
nine  times  (see  below);  in  the  Middle  Ages  Charisius  himself  is  fre- 
quently dted  under  the  name  of  Cominianus;  cf.  s.v.  lulius  Romanus, 
no.  249,  and  see  Hagen,  Aned.  Heh.  =  GL  B,  dv-dvi.  In  his  first  four 
dtations  Charisius  calls  him  Cominianus  grammoHcus  or  Cominianus  disertis- 
simus  grammoHcus  {GL  1.147.18  =  187.8  Barwick,  175.29-30  =  225.23B., 
180.11  =  232.93.,  181.15  =  233.24-25B.),  which  might  suggest  that  ^mm- 
maHcus  was  part  of  the  titulatur  of  his  work;  contrast  the  case  of  lulius 
Romanus,  of  whom  Charisius  uses  only  the  vague  title  disertissimus  arlis 
scriptor  at  GL  1.232.7  (=  301. 17B.),  and  that  only  once.  His  work,  a  brief 
and  spare  treatment  of  the  basics  (see  below),  was  probably  meant  for 
the  schools;  cf.  the  judgments  of  Keil,  GL  1,  xlviii;  Tolkiehn,  Cominianus 
169f.;  Barwick,  Remmius  16,  Tolkiehn,  Cominianus  2  and  n.  3,  suggested 
that  Charisius  refers  to  C.  as  magister  nosier  at  GL  1.189.9-10  (=  245.8- 
9B.),  but  the  conjecture  has  little  to  recommend  it. 

A  krm.  a.  q.  is  provided  by  Charisius  (s.IV  med.);  C.  perhaps  knew  the 
work  of  Sacerdos  (q.v.,  no.  132;  on  Dosith.  GL  7.393.12  =  Exc.  Bob.,  GL 
1.534.34  =  Diom.  GL  1.318.7,  and  likewise  on  Dosith.  GL  7.407.18  with 
Charis.  GL  1.253.26  =  332.8-9B.  =  Diom.  GL  1.399.12,  see  Tolkiehn, 
Cominianus  107f.,  157).  He  should  probably  be  placed  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  s.IV. 

From  the  excerpts  of  Charisius  it  is  evident  that  C.'s  work  was  a  basic 
handbook,  treating  the  parts  of  speech  (GL  l.i47.18ff.  =  187.8-188.10B., 
on  the  ablative,  i.e.,  the  noun;  175.29£f.  =  225.23-226.7B.,  on  the  conju- 
gations, i.e.,  the  verb;  180.1lff.  =  232.9-30B.,  on  the  participle;  180.27ff. 
=  233.2-25B.,  on  the  adverb;  224.24ff.  =  289.19-290.llB.,  on  the  con- 
junction; 230.4ff.  =  298.2-299.13B.,  on  the  preposition;  238.19ff.  = 
311.4-9B.,  on  the  interjection)  and  the  viHa  oraHonis  (GL  1.265.2ff.  = 
349.18-350.23B.  '*De  barbarismo";  266.15ff.  =  351.13-352.3lB.  "De 
soloecismo"). 

35.  CONCORDIUS.   Gramm.   Bordeaux  -  urbs  alia,   s.IV  1/3. 
PLRE I  s.v.  1,  p.  219. 

Concordius  (Auson.  Prof.  10.18),  a  grammaticus  Lalinus  (ibid,  tit.)  qui  profu- 
gus  palria  /  mutasti  sterilem  /  urbe  alia  calhedram  (ibid.  19-21).  Despite  the 
reserve  of  PLRE— "whether  from  or  to  Bordeaux  is  not  dear";  cf .  also 
Etienne,  Bordeaux  252 — this  almost  certainly  means  that  Concordius  left 
hb  unprofitable  chair  at  Bordeaux.  If  instead  C.  came  to  Bordeaux,  it 
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would  be  strange  for  this  to  l>e  signaled  by  so  offhand  a  reference  as  the 
perfunctory  urhe  alia — ^at  very  least,  noshra,  or  some  metrically  compatible 
equivalent,  would  seem  to  be  called  for;  cf.  Prof.  13.7,  of  Citarius  (q.v., 
no.  28).  Further,  at  Pro/.  20.1-2,  Ausonius  states  that  it  has  been  his  lex 
thus  far  (i.e..  Prof,  1-19)  to  celebrate  only  ches,  whether  they  taught  at 
home  or  abroad;  here  ernes  means  those  who  have  a  communis  pahia  with 
Ausonius:  so  Prvf.  19.3,  addressing  the  rhetorician  Sedatus,  a  native  of 
Bordeaux  who  went  to  teach  at  Toulouse.  One  may  point  to  Qtarius 
(above).  Patera,  and  his  father,  Phoebidus  (Pro/.  4  and  10.22ff.),  who 
shared  that  juUria,  and  were  cives,  by  virtue  of  their  move  to  Bordeaux 
(note  that  the  number  of  such  transplants  is  strikingly  small;  the  number 
of  natives  who  appear  from  the  Prof,  to  have  gone  away  to  teach  is  twice 
as  large,  even  if  C  is  not  counted);  nonetheless,  in  the  fifteen  other 
places  in  the  Prof,  where  patria  is  used,  including  twice  more  in  Prof.  10, 
the  word,  with  or  without  a  modifier,  can  only  refer  to  Bordeaux:  cf. 
praef.  2;  1.4,  b;  6.4,  22;  10.34,  52;  16.4,  17;  17.16;  18.4;  19.3,  8;  25.2;  and 
esp.  23.6-10,  where  profu^^us  and  pmlna  are  also  used  in  close  proximity, 
of  a  teacher  who  went  from  Bordeaux  to  Spain.  There  must,  then,  be  a 
strong  presumption  that  palria  at  10.19  also  refers  to  Bordeaux.  C.  there- 
fore was  probably  a  native  of  Bordeaux  who  went  elsewhere  to  teach; 
accordingly,  he  is  possibly  identical  with  the  L.  Terentius  lulianus  signo 
Concordius,  a  v.p.,  magisier  studiorum,  grammaticus  Latinus  who  died  at 
Trier  (see  s.v.,  no.  87). 

All  the  gramm.  of  Pro/.  10  likely  belong  to  a  period  well  before 
Ausonius's  tenure  at  Bordeaux,  i.e.,  before  ca.  336/37.  Macrinus  and 
Phoebidus,  the  only  two  of  the  six  who  can  be  dated,  certainly  belong  to 
that  period.  (The  former  was  Ausonius's  first  teacher;  the  latter  was 
Attius  Patera's  father;  see  s.w.,  nos.  93, 122.)  Further,  none  of  the  six  is 
spoken  of  as  an  amicus — in  contrast,  e.g.,  with  the  grammaticus  Graecus 
Qtarius  (q.v.,  no.  28),  who  appears  to  have  been  Ausonius's  contempo- 
rary at  Bordeaux;  cf.  also  lucundus  in  Prof.  9  and  s.v.,  no.  86 — and  the 
tone  of  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  impersonal:  Ausonius  emphasizes  his 
offkium  in  recalling  these  teachers  out  of  loyalty  to  Bordeaux;  cf.  vv. 
1-10,  32-34.  One  senses  that  Ausonius  is  using  Prof.  10  to  dispose  of  a 
group  of  teachers  from  befc^re  his  time,  whom  he  did  not  know  well,  if 
at  all.  It  may  be  significant  that  there  is  not  even  the  qualifying  phrase 
nostro  .  .  .  in  aevo,  which  is  found  in  poems  about  teachers  who  belonged 
to  the  Bordeaux  of  Ausonius's  earliest  years;  cf.  Prof.  8.7, 12.7. 

CONSE^4nUS:  see  no.  203. 

36.  CORINTHUS.    Gr.  gramm.    Bordeaux.    s.IV  1/4. 
PLRt  I  S.V.,  p.  229. 
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Corinthus  (Auson.  Prof.  8.1),  grammaticus  Graecus  at  Bordeaux  (ibid,  tit.); 
cf.  vv.  1-4,  Corinlhi  /  .  .  .  /  Atticas  musas .  .  .  /  grammatic[i\.  With  Spercheus 
(q.v.,  no.  139),  C.  was  one  of  Ausonius's  teachers  primis  .  .  .  in  annis;  cf. 
vv.  1-4  with  9-10,  and  see  s.v.  Romulus,  no.  250.  Therefore  he  was 
active  at  least  in  the  second  decade  of  s.lV. 

With  Spercheus  (q.v.)  and  Menestheus  (q.v.,  no.  99),  the  other  two 
Greek  gramm.  celebrated  in  this  poem,  C.  is  said  to  have  possessed  sedu- 
lum  .  .  .  studium  docendi,  /  frudus  eiilis  tenuisque  sermo  (vv.  5-6).  Ausonius's 
iardior  sensus  and  puerilis  aevi  /  noxius  error  (w.  13-16)  prevented  him  from 
fully  appreciating  and  profiting  from  their  efforts. 

See  further  s.v.  Romulus. 

+  37.  FL  CRESCONIUS  CORIPPUS.    Gramm.  and  poet  -  paklinus.  Car- 
thage -*  Constantinople.  s.VI  init.  -  3/4;  dead  not  before  566/67. 

RE  4.1236-46  (Skutsdi);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.78ff.;  Averil  Cameron,  "Byzan- 
tine Africa"  36ff. 

Fl.  Cresconius  Corippus:  the  first  two  names  are  known  only  from  the 
lost  codex  Budensis,  reported  by  J.  Cuspinianus;  cf.  Partsch,  ed.,  MGH 
AA  3:2,  xlvii  n.  2.  Poet  and  gramm.  from  Africa:  cod.  Matrit.  Caion.  14 
Num.  22,  incipit  liher  primus  Corippi  Africani  grammatici;  cf.  laud.  Anasi. 
36£f.  and  the  typically  African  name  "Cresconius."  C.  claimed  to  have 
his  origins  in  the  back  country:  lohan.  praef .  25f .,  quid  <quod  ego>  ignarus, 
quondam  per  rura  Iccuhis,  /  urhis  per  populos  carmina  miho  palam?  (cf.  w.  28, 
37).  He  presented  the  first  book  (praef.  39)  of  his  poem  on  the  victories 
of  the  mag,  mil  loannes  Troglita,  lohannidos  seu  de  bellis  Uhycis  lihri  VIH 
(ed.  Diggle  and  Goodyear  [Cambridge,  1970]),  at  Carthage  (praef.  35)  not 
long  after  548.  He  migrated  sometime  later  to  Constantinople,  where  in 
566/67  he  composed  the  panegyric  of  Justin  II,  In  laudem  hstini  AugusH 
minoris  (ed.  Averil  Cameron;  abo  ed.  Stache).  Perhaps  shortly  before,  in 
565/66,  he  wrote  a  brief  panegyric  (now  standing  as  part  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Laud,  lust.)  on  Anastasius,  QSP  {Laud.  Anast.  17,  31,  41) 
and  maghfer  (sc.  offkiorum,  ibid.  26,  44;  cf.  3lf.). 

On  the  date:  Anastasius's  tenure  as  mag.  off.  must  be  dated  to  565/66; 
cf.  Averil  Cameron,  ed..  Laud.  lust.  p.  123.  Consequently,  if  the  Laud. 
Anast.  is  to  be  regarded  as  contemporary  with  the  Laud.  lust,  (as  usually), 
we  must  assume  that  the  references  to  Anastasius  as  magister  are  retro- 
spective, since  Theodorus  was  already  mag.  off.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
poem  on  Justin  (see  below).  Alternatively,  since  C.  stresses  Anastasius's 
tenure  of  a  double  office  (v.  32,  gemino . . .  honore)  and  addresses  him 
indifiEierently  as  both  quaeshr  and  magister  (see  Laud.  Anast.  17,  31,  41;  26, 
44),  we  may  conclude  that  Anastasius  was  hokling  both  offices  at  the 
time  of  the  poem  and  that  the  panegyric  of  Anastasius  was  originally 
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composed  slightly  earlier  than  the  Laud,  lust.;  cf.  Averil  Cameron,  ed.. 
Laud.  lust.  p.  123.  The  second  alternative  seems  more  likely;  see  further 
below. 

C.  appears  to  have  been  commended  to  Anastasius  by  an  imperial 
letter  (sofri  apices)  during  a  time  of  personal  difficulty  and  to  have  held  a 
palatine  office  under  him;  cf .  Laud.  Anast.  36-48: 

generaiiter  orbi 

quam  providens,  miseri  specialiter  Afri 

in  te  oculos  atque  ora  ferunt:  agit  Africa  grates 

et  vestram  iam  sentit  opem,  gaudetque  quod  ampla 
40  semper  Anastasii  referunt  solada  dves: 

me  quoque  gaudentem,  quaestonun  maxime,  redde. 

quod  labor  indubit  quod  fessis  provida  Musis 

alma  per  insomnes  meruit  vigilantia  noctes, 

hi  sacri  monstrant  apices,  lege,  summe  magister, 
45   et  causam  def ende  meam.  tibi  sanctio  vestrum 

commendat  famulum.  vestro  de  fonte  creatur 

rivulus  iste  meus,  sub  cuius  nomine  gesto 

prindpis  offidum. 

On  w.  42-48,  an  awkward  and  obscure  passage  on  any  reading,  I  align 
myself  with  the  interpretation  presented  by  Averil  Cameron,  ed..  Laud. 
Jittt.  pp.  125f.  (and,  in  part,  by  Stache,  ed..  Laud.  lust.  pp.  2f.,  on  v.  48, 
prindpis  officium),  although  1  believe  that  sacri  apices  (v.  44)  must  refer  to  a 
letter  of  Justin,  not  of  Justinian  (see  now  Averil  Cameron,  "Career" 
536if.).  An  alternative  interpretation,  which  would  equate  both  sacri  apices 
and  prindpis  officium  with  the  panegyric  of  Justin  itself,  and  which  con- 
sequently would  deny  an  office  to  C.  (see  Baldwin,  "Career";  and,  on 
sacri  apices,  see  Stache,  ed..  Laud,  Just.  pp.  6lf  i,  has  been  refuted  by  Averil 
Cameron,  "Career"  536ff.  Note  also  that  if  the  remarks  above  concern- 
ing the  date  of  the  Liiui.  Afiast.  are  correct,  any  argument  that  sacri  apices, 
etc.,  refer  to  the  Liud.  lust,  would  be  weakened  significantly,  since  the 
two  poems  would  not  be  contemporary.  Since  C.  claimed  to  be  an  old 
man  at  the  time  [Lnui.  Just,  praef.  37;  Laud.  Anast.  48),  his  birth  should  be 
placed  toward  the  beginning  of  s.Vl. 

In  addition  to  Anastasius  {Laud.  lust.  1.15-17)  C.  names,  as  those  who 
have  urged  him  to  compose  the  panegyric  on  Justin,  Thomas  (PPO  Afr.; 
ibid.  18-21),  Ndagnus  {CSU  ibid.  22-24),  Theodorus  {mag.  off,;  ibid.  25- 
26),  and  Demetrius  (a  secrdis7  ibid.  26;  cf.  Averil  Cameron,  ed.,  and 
Stache,  ed.,  ad  loc.).  He  speaks  vaguely  of  some  personal  misfortune, 
which  he  begs  Justin  to  relieve  at  Laud,  lust,  praef.  41fiF.;  Stein,  Histoire 
2.693,  connected  C's  plea  with  the  woes  caused  in  Africa  by  the  revolt 
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of  the  sons  of  Coutsina  in  563.  The  panegyric  of  Anastasius  includes  a 
plea  for  patronage  at  vv.  36ff.;  see  above. 
C.  was  a  Christian;  cf .  RLAC  3.425  (Krestan). 

CORONATUS:  see  no.  204. 

38.  CRESCONIUS.    Gramm.  and  Donatist.    Africa.    s.V  init. 

PLRE  II  s.V.  1,  p.  329;  Prosop,  chrii.  I  s.v.  4,  pp.  230£f.;  cf.  Weissengruber, 
"Augustins  Wertung." 

Cresconius,  a  gramrnuHm,  tiie  object  of  Augustine's  tract  Gmlm  Cnsmium 
grammaHcum  et  DonoHsiam;  for  the  name  and  style,  cf.  also  Ritrud.  2.52.1. 
C  Cresc.  is  probably  to  be  dated  ca.  405/7,  and  in  any  case  not  before  405; 
cf .  Retrod,  ibid.,  kos  aukm  quoHuor  Ithros  quando  scripsi,  iam  contra  Domttistas 
dederui  leges  Hotunius  imperator.  At  C.  Cresc.  3.47.51  the  laws  are  called 
recentissimae;  at  C  Cmc.  1.1  Augustine  says  that  C/s  rebuttal  of  the  C 
litt.  Petil.  (see  below)  had  taken  some  time  to  reach  him. 

A  layman,  C.  had  responded  to  Augustine's  attack  on  Petilianus,  the 
Donatist  bishop  of  Cirta.  Some  of  his  arguments,  to  the  extent  that  they 
can  be  reconstructed  from  the  C  Cresc,  bore  the  stamp  of  his  profession; 
cf.  Weissengruber,  "Augustins  Wertung"  esp.  104ff. 

The  Cresconius  mentioned  in  a  catalogue  from  the  library  of  Lorsch 
as  the  author  of  several  poems  of  Christian  content — In  Evangel.,  De  diis 
gentium,  De  principio  mundi  vel  de  die  iudicii  el  resurrectione  carnis — was  identi- 
fied with  C.  by  Manitius,  Geschichte  der  christlich-lateinischen  Poesie  314;  but 
the  Christian  Cresconii  of  North  Africa  in  this  period  are  legion. 

39.  CRISPINIAhaiS.   Gramm.  Rome.  Bom  not  after  ca.  336;  dead  not 
before  372. 

AE  1969-70,  71  (p.  22)  =  Ferrua,  "Nuove  iscrizioni"  187  no.  4  =  Inscr.; 
Martindale,  "Prosopography"  247. 

Crispinianus  (Inscr.  3),  a  grammaticus  (Inscr.  4),  according  to  the  funerary 
inscription  of  his  daughter,  Crispina.  The  inscription  is  dated  372  (Inscr. 
5,  Modesto  et  Harintheo  coss.),  when  the  girl  was  nearly  sixteen:  Inscr.  2-3, 
quae  vixit  annos  XV  menses  VUl  dies  XU.  C.  cannot  therefore  have  been 
born  much  later  than  ca.  336.  He  was  a  Christian:  the  inscription  was 
found  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Felicitas  and  has  a  Christian  monogram 
and  chrismon.  He  was  probably  a  widower:  the  mother  of  Crispina  is  not 
mentioned,  and  Inscr.  4  shows  pater . . .  curavU,  not,  e.g.,  parenles  curamrmU. 

40.  CRISPUS.  Gramm.  Bordeaux.  sJVmed. 
PLRE  I  S.V.  3,  p.  232. 

Crispus:  Auson.  Prof.  21  tit.  and  vv.  1,  13.  A  gramm.  who  taught  both 
Greek  and  Latin:  ibid,  tit.,  Crispus  et  Urbicus  grammatici  Latini  et  Graeci. 
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Evidently  he  taught  at  Bordeaux:  the  locality  is  not  stated;  but  since 
Staphylius  is  noted  as  the  single  exception  to  Ausonius's  lex  commemo- 
randi  in  the  Prof,  (cf.  Prof.  20.1-4  and  s.w.  Concordius,  Staphylius, 
nos.  35, 140),  and  since  C.  and  Urbicus  are  not  specifically  said  to  have 
been  Burdigtiknses  teaching  ekewhere,  they  must  be  understood  to  have 
taught  at  Bordeaux. 

No  dear  indication  of  C.'s  date  is  given.  Since  Ausonius  is  very  well 
informed  about  C.  (contrast  s.v.  Thalassus,  no.  146)  but  gives  no  sign 
that  C.  was  of  the  generation  of  his  own  teachers  (cf.  s.w.  Corinthus, 
Macrinus,  Spercheus,  nos.  36,  93, 139),  he  was  presumably  active  after 
Ausonius's  school  days  and  contemporary  with  Ausonius's  tenure  at 
Bordeaux,  ca.  336-67. 

C.  taught  primaeuos  fandique  rudes  the  elmentorum  prima  . . .  signa  tumrum 
(vv.  4-6),  presumably  in  both  languages.  He  was  therefore  a  gramm. 
who  gave  the  youngest  students  their  elementary  lessons  in  letters;  cf. 
Appendix  4  and  s.w.  Ammonius,  Ausonius,  nos.  9,  21.  He  was  also  a 
poet,  thought  to  fortify  himself  with  wine  to  produce  passages  rivaling 
Vergil  and  Horace:  vv.  7-9  (reading  locis  in  v.  8  with  V  and  Evelyn- 
White,  against  iocis,  Heinsius's  conjecture  printed  by  Schenkl  and  IViper). 

With  his  colleague  Urbicus  (q.v.,  no.  165;  cf.  vv.  25,  27,  amho,  and  see 
below),  C.  is  credited  with  fluency  in  speech  {loqui  faciles)  and  learning  in 
omnia  carmina  and  in  mython  plasmata  et  historiam  (vv.  25-26) — i.e.,  all  the 
appurtenances  of  the  grammarian's  craft— and  is  said  to  have  been  of 
libertine  birth  (v.  27,  Uherti  amho  genus).  It  is,  however,  almost  certainly 
incorrect  to  say  with  PLRE I  that  C.  "declaimed  in  prose  and  verse."  The 
statement  is  evidently  based  on  w.  13-15,  concerning  Urbicus:  nam  hi 
Crispo  coniunck  tuo  /  prosa  solAas  d  versa  hnim  /  impele  eodem.  (On  the  exer- 
cise involved,  see  s.v.  Urbicus.)  But  Crispo  amiuncte  tuo  probably  means  no 
more  than  "when  you  were  the  colleague  of  your  friend  Crispus";  and 
making  C.  a  partner  in  these  performances  destroys  the  clearly  articu- 
lated structure  of  the  poem,  whereby  the  individual  qualities  of  each 
man  are  first  celebrated  separately— w.  1-9  for  Crispus,  including  his 
tipsy  excellence  as  a  Latin  poet;  vv.  10-24  for  Urbicus,  including  his 
inferiority  in  Latin  and  his  special  excellence  in  Greek-  before  the  two 
are  finally  brought  together,  with  a  change  of  meter  and  the  emphatic 
triple  ambo,  for  the  enumeration  of  their  shared  qualities  in  vv.  25-28. 
Thus  vv.  10-12,  et  tibi  .  .  .  carmen  sic  feXeXEiocD,  clearly  mark  the  part  of 
the  poem  set  aside  for  Urbicus — in  fact,  his  part  is  called  a  carmen  in 
itself — and  the  statement  that  Urbicus  was  Grais  Celebris  (v.  11)  is  con- 
tinued and  expanded  by  nam  (v.  13),  which  introduces  the  lines  that 
explain  Urbicus's  special  glory.  C.  should  not  be  allowed  to  steal  his 
thunder. 
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+  41.  AUR  ?  CYRUS.   Gramm.  (and  poet?);  decurion?   Antaeopolis?  s.Vl 
1/2;  probably  dead  by  539? 

PCairMasp.  2.67134  (=  Pap.  1),  2.67135  (=  Pap,  2),  2.67139  (=  Pap.  3), 
3.67326  (=  Pap.  4),  3.67327  (=  Pap.  5). 

Aur.  Cyrus:  Pap.  2.1;  elsewhere  Cyrus;  on  the  identification  on  which 
the  authenticity  of  the  name  "Aurelius"  depends,  see  below.  Mentioned 
as  Ypa^^aTlK6Q  "of  blessed  memory"  in  a  receipt  his  heirs  issued  to 
Apollos  of  Aphrodito  (Antaeopolite  nome),  father  of  the  poet  Dioscorus 
of  Aphrodito,  for  rent  on  land  at  Piase  in  the  territory  of  the  village 
Phthla  (Pap.  4).  He  is  likely  to  be  identical  with  Aur.  Cyrus,  decurion 
(ffoXitei}6|i£VO<;,  TioX^iTeuodiiEvoq)  of  Antaeopolis,  known  from  similar 
receipts  he  or  his  heirs  issued  to  the  same  Apollos  or  to  his  heirs  for  rent 
on  land  in  the  same  place  (Pap.  1,  2,  5;  cf.  also  Pap.  3,  vi^4,  another 
receipt);  but  apart  from  the  difference  in  style,  ypa\i\iaxiK6<;  vs.  icoXixeud- 
lievot;,  note  that  a  Christodorus  acts  as  agent  in  Pap.  4,  whereas  the 
comparable  party  in  Pap.  1,  2,  and  5  is  a  different  man,  the  icpovoTixfi^ 
Victor. 

C.  is  perhaps  the  poet  Cyrus  of  Antaeopolis,  whose  works — an  iambic 
encomium  of  the  dux  Mauricius  (for  the  type,  cf.  Heitsch,  Griechische 
Dichterfragmenle  XLII.9  [Dioscorus]),  other  ^yKto^iaoxiKoi  Xoyoi,  and 
letters — were  known  to  Photius,  Bibl.  cod.  279  (8.188  Henry).  The  iden- 
tification would,  however,  be  ruled  out  if  the  dux  Mauricius  turned  out 
to  be  Fl.  Mauricius,  v.c,  comes  ei  dux  in  the  Thebaid  in  367/75  (=  PLR£  I 
s.v.  2,  p.  570),  as  suggested  by  Baldwin,  "Some  Addenda"  (1982)  104f. 

C.  was  dead  before  547:  in  Pap.  4,  C.  is  already  dead,  and  Apollos  is 
still  alive;  but  Apollos  was  dead  in  547  (Bell,  "Egyptian  Village"  26).  C. 
was  dead  by  539,  the  probaUe  date  of  Pap.  5,  if  he  is  identical  with 
Cyrus  the  decurion.  If  Masp^ro's  restoration  of  the  name  "Flavius"  for 
Apollos  at  Pap.  2.2  is  correct,  Cyrus  the  decurion  would  still  have  been 
alive  after  536:  Apollos  still  bore  the  name  "Aurelius"  in  536  {P¥lor, 
3.283.4),  and  the  name  'Havius"  is  otherwise  attested  for  him  only  in 
541  {PCairMasp.  3.67126.3);  on  the  change,  cf.  Bell,  "Egyptian  Vilk^e" 
26;  Keenan,  "Names"  (1974)  298f.  But  Masp^ro's  restoration  is  very 
doubtful. 

4-  42.  DAMOCHARIS.    Gramm.  and  poet;  procos.  Asiael  (very  unlikely).  Cos 
—  (?)  Constantinople.    s.VI  2/3. 

RE  4.2067  (Reitzenstein);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.980;  cf.  RE  Suppi.  14.110 
(Eck). 

The  author  of  several  epigrams  {Anth»  Gr,  6.63,  7.206,  9.633,  16.310) 
from  the  Cycle  of  Agathias;  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  latter  and  of 
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Paul  the  Silentiary^  who  composed  an  epigram  on  his  death  (7.588).  He 
was  dead,  therefore,  before  ca.  568:  for  the  date,  see  Cameron  and 
Cameron,  **Cycle";  difierently  Baldwin,  "Four  Problems"  298ff.,  "Date" 
334fiF. 

A  YpomiaTiK6^  of  or  from  Cos:  thus  the  lemma  of  7.588,  eig  Aofidxoipw 
t6v  Ypa^^atlK6v,  t6v  K$ov,  x6v  <piXov  icai  |iaOi|xf|v  'AyaOiou;  the  cor- 
rector of  the  codex  Palatinus  added  Kai  liaOi^toO  afttoG  (viz.,  'Ayadiou)  to 
the  lemma  A(m<yi&ptSoq  ypa^^aTiKoO  of  7.206  (the  addition  was  omitted 
by  Planudes).  But  note  that  since  Agathias  is  not  otherwise  known  to 
have  taught,  it  is  not  evident  in  what  respect  D  would  have  been  liis 
pupil;  all  other  details  in  the  lemma  of  7.588  are  derived  from  the  poem 
itself.  (On  such  descriptions  of  teacher-pupil  connections,  see  also  s.vv. 
Romaniis,  Timotheus,  nos.  129,  156.)  Aaj.ioxdpi5oc  Ypa[i|iaTiKoO  appears 
in  the  lemmata  of  7.206  and  9.633;  the  name  only  is  found  at  6.63  and 
16.310.  D.'s  acquaintance  with  Agathias  and  Paul  is  probably  evidence  of 
a  move  from  Cos  to  Constantinople. 

D.  is  almost  certainly  not  to  be  identified  with  the  homonymous 
proconsul  of  Asia  known  from  an  inscription  on  a  reused  base  from 
tphcsus  (t6\'  aotpii"!  KpaTcovta  icai  euvopii]  Kai  aoiSfj  /  dyaBMv  iraiepov 
dvBbTraTov  TrpOiaviv  /  Aa|i6xapiv:  see  Miltner,  "Bericht"  84ff.  —  id.,  "Vor- 
laufiger  Bericht"  347  =  Inschr.  Eph.  4  [IGSK  14]  1302,  with  the  remarks 
of  J.  and  L.  Robert,  0m//.  ep.  1959, 382,  and  1960, 347;  since  the  base  was 
originally  set  up  for  the  proconsul  of  Asia  L.  Artorius  Pius  Maximus 
[-  A.1187;  PLRE I  s.v.  Maximus  43,  p.  589],  it  can  hardly  have  been 
reused  before  s.IV  2/2)  or  with  the  benefactor  of  Smyrna  known  from 
Anih.  Gr.  16.43,  Aa|i6xopi  KXi)T6|iT|xt,  diKdonoXs  (the  second  epithet  sug- 
gests that  he  too  was  a  governor;  cf.  Robert,  Hellenka  4.62f.),  who  was 
honored  for  his  ef^orts  in  rebuilding  Smyrna  after  an  earthquake.  Damo- 
charis  the  proconsul  and  Damocharis  the  benefactor  were  considered 
identical  by  Malcus,  "Proconsuln"  132f.,  and  more  tentatively  by  Eck,  RE 
Suppl.  14.110  (cf.  also  Bull.  ep.  1959,  382);  they  were  identified  with  D. 
by  Cameron  and  Cameron,  "Cycle"  11,  and  by  Merkelbach,  "Ephesische 
Parerga,"  who  adduces  Inschr.  Eph.  4.1303,  (iyaOfi  i()XX{  ^  [Alafioxapig 
f  ,  as  the  beginning  of  a  fourth  epigram  concerning  D.  Note,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  at  least  slightly  curious  that  Paul  should  make  no  mention 
of  this  distinction  of  his  friend  in  Aulh.  Gr.  7.588.  Further,  pace  Cameron 
and  Cameron — "There  would  be  nothing  at  all  strange  in  a  poet  and 
grammarian  serving  as  a  provincial  governt)r"  {"Cyclt  "  11,  citing  Alan 
Cameron,  "Wandering  Poets"  497f.) — the  examples  of  gramm.  flourish- 
ing in  the  imperial  service  are  not  plentiful:  there  is  only  one  example  of 
a  gramm.  tout  court  serving  as  a  provincial  governor  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  prosopography;  cf.  s.v.  Fl.  Simplicius,  no.  137,  and  Chap. 
3  p.  131.  Last,  the  style  of  the  draping  of  the  pallium  on  the  statue  of  the 
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proconsul  Damocharis  that  surmounts  the  inscription  at  Ephesus  sug- 
gests a  date  not  later  than  s.V;  see  McCail,  "Cycle"  89.  A  date  for  the 
proconsul  "bis  spatestens  um  400"  was  suggested  by  Maicus^  "Pro- 
consuln"  133. 

43.  DANAUS.  Gramm.  Oriens  (probably:  province  uncertain;  see  below 
and  S.V.  Diphilus,  no.  49).  Bom  not  after  ca.  348;  dead  not  before  390. 

PLRE  I  S.V.,  p.  242. 

Father  of  the  gramm.  Diphilus  (q.v  );  mentioned  in  Lib.  Or.  54.55  (an. 
389),  Ep.  969  (an.  390).  Danaus:  Or.  54.55;  Ep.  969.1,  4.  A  gramm.:  Or. 
54.55,  AavaoO  toO  ypaiinaTiaTou  veou<;  noXXovc,  7t£7rai5euK6TO(;.  Since  his 
son  is  said  to  be  irpdxTcov  .  .  .  xamb  to  Traxpi  (Or.  54.55;  cf.  Ep.  969.1), 
with  the  further  specification  xou^  naXaiouq  .  .  .  TroiriTCn;  sic;  tck;  iwv  vcwv 
V/uxa*;  eiadycDV  {Ep.  969.1),  both  father  and  son  must  have  been  gramm.; 
and  Ypa(i|iaTiOTT|(;  in  Or.  54.55  must  mean  ypaiijiaiiKoc;,  as  it  usually 
does  in  Libanius;  cf.  Appendix  2.  Since  his  son  was  professionally  active 
at  least  by  388,  and  almost  certainly  earlier,  D.  cannot  have  been  born 
much  later  than  ca.  348;  he  was  still  alive,  and  apparently  was  still  active, 
in  390  {Ep.  969;  see  further  s.v.  Diphilus). 

His  son  was  a  native  of  the  province  governed  by  Heraclianus  in 
390  {Ep.  969.4),  probably  in  Oriens;  on  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the 
province,  see  s.v.  Diphilus.  D.  would  therefore  have  been  active  in  that 
province  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
moved;  the  statement  in  PLRE  I  that  D.  was  teaching  in  Palestine  is  an 
error.  Rather,  his  son  is  said  to  be  teaching  in  Palestine  (Ep.  969.4,  Or. 
54.55;  cf.  ibid.  57);  but  that  was  not  the  province  of  his  birth,  and  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  father  followed  the  son,  who  was  obviously 
very  mobile  (see  s.v.).  The  evidence  associates  D.  only  with  the  province 
of  his  son's  origin. 

D.  had  taught  many  pupils  (Or.  54.55)  and  evidently  was  of  some 
renown:  the  opening  sentence  of  Ep.  969  suggests  that  Heraclianus  was 
expected  to  know  of  D.  and  his  teaching;  and  see  ibid.  4.  He  is  perhaps 
identical  with  Danaus  the  dedicatee  of  an  epitome  of  Herodian's  KaGo- 
XiKj]  npoaMa  made  by  Aristodemus  (q.v.,  no.  188):  Suda  A.3915,  ^ypays 
npbq  Aavaov. 

FABIUS?  DEMETRIUS:  see  no.  205. 

44.  DEUTERiUS.   Gramm.,  rhetorician,  poet,  vir  spectabilis.   Milan.  503- 

6(-12?). 

RE  Suppl.  3.334  (Kroll);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.142f.,  145;  Sundwall,  Abhandlungen 
72£f.  (for  the  dates  of  the  documents  noted  below),  113;  PLRE  II  s.v.  3, 
pp.  356f . 
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Gramni.  (Ennod.  Carm.  1.2  tit.,  MGH  AA  7.170;  and  see  below)  and  poet 
(Ennod.  Epist.  1.19.3,  p.  26)  who  also  taught  rhetoric  (see  below).  Styled 
ptr  spedabilis:  Ennod.  Cam.  1.2  tit.,  p.  170,  Deuterio  9.5.  grammaHco;  cf.  Did. 
8  tit.,  p.  78,  Deuterio  v.s.  (I.  Sinnond:  Deuteridum  cod.  Bruxell.,  om.  cett.). 
He  taught  at  Milan  when  Ennodius  was  deacon  there,  ca.  496-513.  The 
compositions  that  certainly  or  probably  refer  to  him  or  that  he  received 
all  date  from  spring  503  through  the  middle  of  506;  Did.  13,  which  may 
also  allude  to  him  (see  below),  dates  from  early  512.  Besides  being  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  education  of  various  wards  of  Ennodius 
(see  below  and  Riche,  Education  25),  he  received  Epist.  1.19  (p.  26;  spring 
503)  from  Ennodius  and  suggested  that  the  latter  compose  a  declamation 
on  the  cuckolded  Diomedes:  Did.  24,  pp.  167f.,  Didio  ex  tempore  quam  ipse 
Deuterius  iniunxit;  cf.  Carm.  2.90.7-8,  p.  168,  exacfam  .  .  .  vocem,  /  exiortis  .  .  . 
dictis  (both  spring  506).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  connection  with  Carm. 
1.2,  <m  encomium  of  and  appeal  to  Eugenes  (or  Eugenetes),  Q>P  (p.  170; 
spring  506),  Didio  data  Deuterio  v.s.  grammatico  nomine  ipsius  Eugendi  v.i. 
mittenda,  and  he  is  the  subject  of  Carm.  2.104  (pp.  182f.;  mid-506). 

D.  appears  as  the  teacher  in  Ennodius's  declamation  Diet.  9  (pp.  112ff.), 
Pnu'fatio  quando  Arator  auditorium  ingressu'^  est,  ct^mposed  when  Arator, 
ward  of  Ennodius,  began  his  rhetorical  studies.  D.  is  named  at  9.11,  and 
so  he  must  be  the  venerabilis  magister  addressed  at  9.5;  on  the  nature  of 
the  studies,  see  below.  D.  is  also  named  as  the  teacher  in  the  tit.  of  Did. 
8,  composed  for  Ennodius's  nephew  Lupidnus  on  a  simtiar  occasion, 
Praefatio  dida  Lupidno  quando  in  auditorio  traditus  est  Deuterio  v.s.;  the  quando 
clause  is  found  only  in  the  oldest  ms,  cod.  Bruxell.  (s.IX),  where  D.'s 
name  and  style  appear  as  Deuteridum  (see  above).  D.  is  addressed  or 
referred  to  as  dodissime  homnum  (8.5),  doctor  optimus  (8.12),  venerabilis 
magister  (8.13);  cf.  dodoroptime  in  Epist.  1.19.2  (p.  26),  to  D.  He  is  therefore 
probably  the  dodorum  oplime,  oplime  magister,  and  sim.  addressed  in  the 
following  contemporary  declamations  of  Ennodius  on  similar  themes: 
Diet.  7  (pp.  6ff.),  Dictio  .  .  .  in  dedicatione  auditorii  quando  ad  forum  translatio 
fada  est;  Did.  10  (pp.  118ff.),  on  Ennodius's  nephew  Parthenius,  Gratiarum 
actio  grammatico  quando  Partenius  bene  recitavit  (cf.  10.4,  a  reference  to 
another  declamation,  not  preserved,  on  Parthenius's  entry  into  school); 
Did.  11  (pp.  132f.),  on  Ennodius's  ward  the  son  of  Eusebius,  Dictio  quae 
dicta  est  quando  Eusebii  filius  traditus  est  ad  studia;  and  perhaps  also  the  later 
Diet.  13  (pp.  309f.;  early  512),  on  Paterius  and  Severus. 

It  would  appear  from  these  declamations  that  D.  taught  both  gramm. 
and  rhetoric.  The  latter  is  clearly  involved  in  Diet.  7-9;  cf.  Diet.  7.8, 
where  D.  is  praevius  eloquentiae  morumque  dodor,  and  7.4,  on  the  student 
who  one  day  diaHtrus  reum  causidicus  inter  atria  iam  probata  dictionem  metuen- 
dus  ineipiet.  In  Did.  8  and  9,  Lupidnus  and  Arator  are  no  longer  pueri  but 
adulescentes  (cf.  8.4,  10,  12;  9.9,  10,  20),  i.e.,  of  an  age  for  the  school  of 
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rhetoric;  and  Diet.  9.6  refers  to  D.'s  school  as  a  palestra,  a  metaphor 
usually  associated  with  oratory  (but  cf.  Sidon.  Apoll.  Cam.  23.212).  But 
a  stage  of  education  earlier  than  rhetoric — viz.,  grammar— must  be  sup- 
posed in  Diet.  10,  11,  and  13:  note  Diet.  10  tit.,  Gratiarum  actio  grammatico; 
and  cf.  10.4,  where  Parthenius  is  said  to  have  only  recently  crossed  the 
liheralium  disciplinarum  limen.  Similarly,  in  Diet.  11  and  13  the  students  are 
in  the  very  early  stages  of  their  liberal  education:  cf.  Did.  11.6,  \Eusehii 
filius]  cui  saporem  vUae  labris  primorihus  contingenli  gustum  deprecor  libertatis 
infundi;  11.7,  [idem]  cuius  prosapiem  splmdidani  tmpus  poshilal  scmtuu  U  raiiis 
adomare;  13 A,  Paterius  d  Seoerus . . .  erudHUmem  ffrigimriam  m  ipsis  viitti  pnu- 
shtlatUur  exordiis. 

It  also  appears  that  D.  taught  both  subjects  concurrently:  the  works 
that  aUude  to  rhetorical  instruction.  Did.  7-9  (spring  503,  early  504,  and 
after  Easter  504,  respectively;  D.  is  named  in  Did.  8  and  9),  belong  to 
much  the  same  period  as  two  of  the  works  that  allude  to  grammatical 
instruction,  namely.  Did.  10  (after  Easter  504;  later  than  Did.  9,  but  not 
much,  since  Parthenius  is  said  in  10.4  to  have  begun  his  studies  only 
recently— i.e.,  probably  in  autumn  503)  and  Did.  11  (505);  Carm,  1.2  tit., 
in  which  D.  is  styled  grammaticus,  belongs  to  spring  506.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  D.  would  have  descended  from  a  chair  of  rhetoric  to  a  chair  of 
grammar.  The  combination  is  also  suggested  by  Carm.  2.104  (pp.  182f.), 
a  satirical  poem  of  mid-506  that  backhandedly  attests  D.'s  involvement 
with  both  grammar  and  rhetoric  (w.  5-10).  Cf.  also  s.w.  lulianus 
Pomerius,  Staphylius,  nos.  124,  140. 

Since  D.  was  already  of  an  age  to  be  bald  (Carm.  2.104.10)  and  plagued 
with  bad  eyesight  (Epist.  1.19.2ff.)  in  the  first  years  of  s.VI,  he  probably  is 
not  the  Deuterius  scholasticus  mentioned  as  a  discipulus  of  the  Roman 
rhetorician  Securus  Melior  Felix  in  the  subscription  to  Martianus  Capella, 
whether  that  subscr.  is  dated  to  534  (cf.  Jahn,  "Subscriptionen"  352-54) 
or  to  498,  as  is  more  likely  correct  (see  Alan  Cameron,  "Martianus")- 

45.  DEUTERIUS.   Gramm.  Rome.   s.IV  2/2  /  s.VI. 
PLRE  n  S.V.  5,  p.  357. 

Teacher  of  poetry  and  so  presumably  a  gramm.:  ILCV  729  =  Anth.  Lat. 
2:3.1964.1^  priscorum  interpres  vatum  doetorq[ue  -  -  xl.  A  Christian  (ibid.). 
Not  identical  with  Deuterius  (q.v.,  no.  44)  the  gramm.  and  friend  of  Enno- 
dius,  D.  is  conceivably  the  Deuterius  schohsHcus  mentioned  as  a  disdpulus 
of  the  Roman  rhetorician  Securus  Melior  Felix  in  the  subscription  to 
Martianus  Capella  (an.  498);  see  the  preceding  entry  ad  fin. 

46.  DIDYMUS.    Gramm.    Egypt  —  Antioch  —  Constantinople.    Born  not 

later  than  ca.  300;  dead  by  357. 

Seeck,  Briefe  251;  Wolf,  Schulwesen  32;  PLRE  I  s.v.  1,  p.  252. 
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The  father  of  Libanius's  pupil  Rhetorius:  Ep.  317,  318  (an.  357);  cf.  Ep. 
404  (an.  355). 

Didymus  {Ep,  318.2),  a  teacher  {Ep.  318.2,  SiSdoKoXo^).  At  Ep,  317.1 
Libanius  says  that  D.  had  taught  him  xoitq  noii\x6/^  as  Libanius  had 
taught  Rhetorius  Toi>g  ^TOpag  D.  was  therefore  a  grammarian.  Cf. 
Wolf,  Schultttesen  32;  and  s.w.  Oeobulus,  Anonymus  2,  nos.  32, 168. 

As  Libanius's  teacher,  D.  must  have  been  active  by  the  early  to  mid- 
320s  and  so  is  unlikely  to  have  been  bom  much  later  than  ca.  300;  a 
slightly  later  date  is  possible,  however,  if  D.  is  identical  with  Anonymus 
2:  his  instruction  of  Libanius  would  then  date  to  the  early  330s.  His  son, 
a  student  of  Libanius  at  Nicomedia  {Ep.  317.1),  i,e.,  in  343/48,  was  prob- 
ably born  ca.  328/33.  D.  was  dead,  evidently  recently,  in  357  (Ep.  317, 
318;  see  below)  but  not,  apparently,  before  spring  355  (cf.  Ep.  404). 

A  native  of  Egypt,  where  he  had  retained  a  small  parcel  of  land  {Ep. 
317.2,  318.3,  and  below),  D.  was  teaching  at  Antioch  probably  by  the 
320s  (see  above)  but  subsequently  taught  at  Constantinople;  cf.  Ep. 
318.2,  TrdvTwc;  5e  tov  Ai5ufiov  ouk  ctyvoEiq,  ei  ^j]  icai  ifiv  {.lEydXriv  dyvoeic; 
TToXiv,  £v  fi  ■zf\q  auToij  naiSeiac;  ^keivoc;  liEiEOiSou.  In  context  "the  great 
city"  is  presumably  Constantinople  (cf.,  e.g.,  Ep.  454);  it  is  certainly 
neither  Antioch  nor  Alexandria.  There  is  no  firm  evidence  for  when  the 
move  to  Constantinople  took  place;  if  D.  is  Anonymus  2  (q.v.),  then  not 
before  334.  The  move  may  have  occurred  even  later  in  his  career:  at  Ep, 
404.2,  Libanius  says  that  Rhetorius,  who  was  at  the  time  probably  in 
Constantinople,  used  to  make  frequent  trips  to  Antioch  when  Libanius 
himself  was  not  there;  this  refers  presumably  to  the  period  after 
Rhetorius's  schooldays  and  before  Libanius's  return  to  Antioch,  i.e.,  to 
any  time  between  the  mid-  to  late  340s  and  354.  The  trips  were  perhaps 
visits  to  his  father. 

Two  letters,  Ep.  317,  to  Clematius  governor  of  Palestine,  and  318,  to 
Sebastianus  dux  Aegypti,  were  given  to  Rhetorius  when  he  was  traveling 
to  Egypt  to  claim  his  patrimony;  they  were  intended,  respectively,  to 
ease  his  journey  and  to  facilitate  his  mission.  It  should  be  noted  that 
although  the  estate  is  said  to  be  small  {Ep.  317.2,  318.3),  a  mere  "solace 
for  a  poor  man"  {Ep.  318.3;  cf.  ibid.,  Rhetorius  one  of  twv  ouk  Eunoptov), 
Rhetorius  had  been  able  to  receive  a  full  literary  education;  cf.  esp.  Ep. 
318.2. 

*      DIOCLES:  see  no.  206. 

DIOGENES:  see  no.  207. 

47.  DIOMEDES.   Gramm.  s.IV2i2/s.V. 

RE  5.827-29  (Goetz);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.169-72;  PLRE I  s.v.,  p.  257. 
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Diomedes:  GL  1.299.1,  Diomedes  Athanasio  salulem  dicH;  "Diomedes"  in 
Rufinus,  Priscian,  Cassiodorus  (see  below).  Not  called  a  gramm.,  but  his 
activity  as  a  teacher  is  suggested  by  the  arrangement  of  the  material  in 
his  Ars  (see  below). 

The  dating  of  D.  depends  on  one's  view  of  his  sources.  The  direct  use 
of  Charisius  and  Donatus  (qq.v.,  nos.  200,  52)  that  has  been  detected 
would  produce  a  term.  p.  q.  of  s.IV  med.;  cf.  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.169-72;  Goetz, 
RE  5.827-29.  But  D.  appears  to  have  used  Donatus's  main  source,  not 
Donatus  himself  (see  esp.  Barwick,  Remmius  lOf.);  and  though  Barwick's 
arguments  that  D.  drew  directly  on  CharisiuS/  not  on  the  main  source  of 
the  "Charisius-group/'  have  had  considerable  influence  (see  Barwick, 
Remmius  6f.;  id.,  "Zur  Geschichte"  335f.;  and  cf .  Holtz,  Doml  SI,  85;  De 
Nonno,  GrammaHca  xvn),  the  matter  should  be  regarded  as  still  suh  iudke 
(see  esp.  I.  Mariotti,  ed..  Mar.  Vict.  pp.  60f.;  Ballaira,  "Sulla  trattazione" 
183ff.). 

D.  certainly  wrote  before  s.V  med.  or  s.VI,  when  he  is  cited  by  Rufinus 
(q.v.,  no.  130),  GL  6.555.5-10  =  1.515.3-8,  6.568.12-18  =  1.469.3-8;  cf. 
6.565.4,  573.26.  (He  is  also  dted  five  times  by  Prisdan— GL  2.470.13, 
485.20,  499.19,  515.16,  535.12— each  time  in  company  with  Charisius, 
and  once  by  Cassiodorus,  Insl.  1.30.2.)  Note  also  the  abstract  form  of 
address  or  "Ehrenpradikat,"  excellens  jacundia  tua,  that  occurs  in  the  preface 
to  his  work:  GL  1.299.4,  hanc  [sc.  artem]  cum  cognovissem  excellentem  facun- 
diam  iuam  plurimi  facere;  cf.  Symm.  Ep.  1.79,  erudilio  tua,  addressing 
Ausonius's  son  Hesperius;  Aug.  Ep.  187.3,  229.2,  eruditio  tua,  addressing 
in  the  latter  the  vir  inlustris  Darius  (an.  429/30);  Prise.  GL  3.405. 14f., 
sapiens  eloquentia  vestra,  addressing  his  dedicatee,  Symmachus.  Such  phras- 
ing points  to  a  date  in  the  second  half  of  s.IV  rather  than  in  the  first  half 
(if  not  in  s.V):  see  also  the  datable  examples  of  the  Greek  counterparts, 
e.g.,  Xoyioxric;,  7rai5cuai(;,  below;  and  cf.  O'Brien,  Titles  44,  162,  on  eruditw; 
Zilliacus,  Untersuchungen  46,  51f¥.;  id.,  "Anredeformen"  167ff. 

Author  of  an  ars  grammatica  in  three  books,  D.  describes  his  efforts 
as  a  matter  of  arranging  and  setting  out  what  humanae  sollertiae  claritas 
expolivit,  GL  1.299.2ff.  (cf.  Charisius  GL  1.1. 4f.,  artem  .  .  .  sollertia  doctissi- 
mmm  mrmrum  politam  el  a  me  digesHim;  D.'s  method  of  compilation  is, 
however,  much  less  straightforward  than  Charisius's).  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  books  according  to  the  age  of  the  audience:  GL 
1.299.10,  secundum  Mna  aetatis  gradoHm  legenHum  spaHa.  Therefore  it  was 
composed  with  an  eye  to  the  schools.  The  material  of  Book  1,  described 
(GL  1.420.2f.)  as  sentuntis  universt  membfu,  quae  prima  legenHbus  arHs  grum- 
maticae  sbtdia  praecifm  esse  videhantur,  includes  the  parts  of  speech,  the  case 
system  with  exercises,  and  the  verbal  system;  Book  2  presents  basic 
definitions  de  voce,  etc.,  which  are  thus  placed  out  of  the  order  normal  in 
such  artes,  and  the  vitia  et  virtutes  onUionis;  Book  3  considers  meter. 
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The  An  is  dedicated  to  one  Athanasius;  the  abstract  form  of  address, 
excelkns  facundia  tua,  may  indicate  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  learned 
profession— esp.  a  rhetorician  or  advocate— or  belonged  to  a  branch  of 
the  imperial  service  that  recruited  heavily  from  the  learned  professions, 
e.g.,  assessors  to  provincial  governors:  cf.  Xoytdrn^  oou  or  f|  of| 
XoytdtTiQ  in  Greg.  Naz.  Ep,  148  and  Basil  Bp.  77,  letters  to  the  assessors 
Asterius  and  Helpidius;  Isid.  Pel.  Ep.  5.125  and  Nil.  Ancyr.  Bp,  3.153, 
letters  to  oxoXaaiiKol;  SB  12.11084  (s.V  2/2),  a  letter  sent  by  one  advo- 
cate or  rhetorician  to  another,  with  Maehler,  "Menander"  306.  Compare 
also  the  use  of  TtaiSeuaic;  applied  especially  to  advocates  in  the  papyri, 
e.g.,  "your  brotherly  brilliant  learnedness,"  POxy.  8.1165.2,  ifiv  upcTEpav 
dSeXcpiKTiv  XajiTtpctv  TraiSEDmv;  see  Preisigke,  WB  Abschn.  9,  p.  198  s.v.; 
and  add  POxv.  16.1883.7,  a  a/oXaaxiKO^  and  CK8iKog  1884.10,  14,  an 
^kSikoc;;  1886.12,  the  same;  PSl  8.872.3,  the  same;  fesl.  Berl.  iigypi.  Mus. 
459,  a  o-/o>.uotik6c:  none  of  these  documents  is  earlier  than  s.V.  The 
locutions  need  not  be  tied  to  a  specific  profession,  however:  cf.  for 
XoyioTrjq  Basil  Ep.  1  and  7,  the  philosopher  Eustathius  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen;  for  JiaioeuoK;,  PSl  4.297.1,  a  physician. 

48.  DIOSCORIUS.  Gramm.  -  PVC(?),  PPO{7)iOr.  ?),  f<wis.(?),  paMcius{7) 
Myra  (Lyda)    Constantinople.  s.V  2/4-2/2. 

PLRE  n  s.v.  Diosconis  5,  pp.  367f . 

Dioscorius:  Suda  A.1208  (cf.  2.732.25f.  Adler);  Const.  Porph.  De  cer.  1.87, 
bekw.  Also  Dioscorides  (in  the  genitive,  AiooKopiSou,  presumably  an 
error  for  AioaKopiou):  Suda  N.395.  A  ypafinaxiKog  from  Myra  in  Lycia 
{Suda  A.1208,  N.395),  said  to  have  been  the  brother  of  the  rhetorician 
Nicolaus  of  Myra  (N.395)  and  to  have  taught  the  daughters  of  Leo  I 
(Ariadne  and  Leontia)  in  Constantinople  (A.1208). 

According  to  the  Suda,  he  was  PVC  and  PPO  (A.1208,  Cicapxoq  ndXetaq 
Kai  icpotTODpioDv)  or  "prefect,  consul,  and  patricius"  (N.395,  xai  6itapxo(; 
Kai  CiaiTOS  ksA  notpiicio^.  It  is  uncertain  which  of  these  titles  is  authentic. 

D.  is  probably  the  Aiocncdpio^  And  ^ndpxcov  ndketoq,  who  delivered  an 
encomium  of  Leo  and  Anthemius  at  Constantinople  on  the  occasion  of 
the  latter's  accession  in  467  (Const.  Porph.  De  cer.  1.87,  p.  395.15f, 
Reiske).  The  style,  "ex-prefect  of  the  city,"  allows  for  the  possibility  that 
the  prefecture  was  honorary.  In  fact,  it  may  have  been  not  only  honorary 
but  a  reward  precisely  for  his  tuition  of  Leo's  daughters,  which  must 
have  occupied  D.  in  the  years  just  preceding  467;  D.  probably  would  not 
have  become  tutor  of  Ariadne  and  Leontia  before  the  early  or  mid- 460s, 
since  Leontia  was  not  born  until  after  Leo's  accession  in  457:  Ariadne 
married  in  466/67;  Leontia,  for  the  first  time,  in  470/71.  For  another 
ex-teacher  at  Leo's  court  in  this  same  period,  see  s.v.  Isocasius,  no.  85. 
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If  D.  received  the  consulship,  it  must  have  been  honorary,  since  no 
Dioscorius  is  known  to  the  consular  fasti.  D.  cannot  be  Fi.  Dioscorus, 
cons.  ord.  (West)  in  442  (=  PLR£  II  s.v.  6,  p.  368),  although  he  may  have 
been  confused  with  him;  cf.  below.  If  honorary,  the  consulship  could  not 
have  been  received  before  the  reign  of  Zeno  and  would  possibly  have 
been  purchased;  cf.  Jones,  LR£  533. 

If  the  name  "Dioscorius"  is  correct,  D.  presumably  cannot  be  the 
bearer  (or  bearers)  of  the  name  "Dioscorus"  who  was  (or  were)  PPO  Or. 
under  Leo  and  Zeno;  cf.  Seeck,  Regeskn  418-19;  RE  5.1086.36ff.  Attribu- 
tion of  the  praetorian  prefecture  to  D.  in  the  Suda  may  be  the  result  of  a 
confusion  with  Dioscorus;  for  the  error  compare  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1075 
n.  3,  where  D.  is  called  "Dioskoros"  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  poet, 
evidently  out  of  confusion  witK  the  poet  Dioscorus  of  Aphrodito  (s.VI 
2/3-3/4;  there  is  no  evidence  D.  was  a  poet).  PLRE  U  8.v.  Dioscorus  5, 
pp.  367f.,  assumes  that  the  correct  form  of  D.'s  name  was  "Dioscorus" 
and  identifies  him  with  the  PPO  Dioscorus. 

49.  DIPHILUS.  Gramm.  and  poet.  Prov.  incert.  Palestine;  also  Cilicia  and 
Antioch  (origin  uncertain  and  movements  varied;  see  below).  Born  not 
after  ca.  368;  dead  not  before  390. 

PLRE  I  S.V.,  p.  261. 

Diphilus,  son  of  the  gramm.  Danaus  (q.v.,  no.  43):  Lib.  Or.  54.55,  Ep. 
969.1,  Ai(piXov  xdv  AovaoO.  Gramm.:  see  the  texts  quoted  s.v.  Danaus. 
Poet:  Or.  54.55-57,  Ep.  969.1, 3. 

D.  was  a  native  of  the  province  governed  by  Heradianus  in  390;  see 
s.v.  Danaus  and  bebw.  Since  D.  was  professionally  active  by  388  at  the 
latest  (see  below),  he  cannot  have  been  bom  later  than  ca.  368. 

Our  glimpses  of  D.'s  career  are  limited  to  388  and  the  summer  of  390, 
and  are  provided  by  Lib.  Or.  54.55-57,  composed  not  long  after  March 
or  April  389,  and  Ep.  969,  respectively.  The  reconstruction  below  differs 
from  Seeck,  Briefe  171,  which  was  followed  by  Festugi^re,  Antioche  105  n. 
7,  and  by  PLRE  I  s.w.  Danaus,  Diphilus,  Heradianus  3.  For  full  discus- 
sion, see  Kaster,    Wandering  Poet.'" 

Already  established  as  a  gramm.  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  Palestine, 
D.  embarked  on  a  tour  of  the  cities  of  Cilicia,  where  Eustathius,  cons. 
Syriae,  had  promised  to  arrange  "audiences  and  the  income  from  them" 
for  D.'s  poetry;  but  Eustathius  did  not  keep  his  promise.  The  tour  was  a 
failure,  and  D.  returned  from  Cilicia  in  despair  (Or.  54.55). 

Shortly  before  the  Olympic  Games,  in  July  or  August  of  388,  D.  was 
in  Antioch  or  its  environs.  Eustathius  again  promised  to  help  D.  by 
making  a  place  for  him  as  a  poet  in  the  games  and  again  broke  his 
promise  (Or.  54.56-57). 
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In  the  summer  of  390,  D.  was  still  teaching  in  Palestine  and  was  stiU 
trying  to  promote  his  career  as  a  poet.  Ubanitts  commended  him  as  an 
encomiast  to  one  Heradianus,  the  governor  of  D/s  native  province  (Ep. 
969);  we  do  not  know  that  D.  was  now  successful.  The  province  governed 
by  Heradianus  in  390  is  also  unknown;  it  was  certainly  not  one  of  the 
Palestines,  nor  was  it  Syria  or  Phoenice.  If  it  was  in  Oriens,  as  seems 
most  likely,  then  it  was  perhaps  Arabia  or  Cilida;  but  the  question  must 
remain  open.  See  Kaster,  " 'Wandering  Poet'"  156(. 

50.  DOMITIUS.    Gramm.    Clermont-Ferrand.    s.V  3M. 
Sch.-Hos.  4:2.268;  PLRE 11  s.v.  2,  p.  371. 

Friend  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris:  cf.  sodalis  and  amid  in  Cam.  24.3,  9. 
Taught  in  Clermont-Ferrand  (see  below)  in  the  460s:  £p.  2.2  belongs  to 
the  period  of  Sidonius's  retirement,  461-67  (ca.  465,  according  to  Loyen, 
ed.,  Sidoine  vol.  2  p.  246);  Carm.  24,  to  469  (cf.  Loyen,  ed.,  Sidoine  vol.  1 
p.  xxx).  D.  taught  Terence  (£p.  2.2.2)  and  therefore  was  presumably  a 
gramm. 

The  place  of  his  instruction  is  not  specified  but  is  almost  certainly 
Clermont.  Sidonius,  writing  from  his  estate,  Avitacum,  in  the  Auvergne, 
refers  to  D  's  discomfort  in  the  anhektUes  angusHae  cmitatis,  which  in  con- 
text should  refer  to  the  civita$  Arvemorum,  i.e.,  Clermont;  cf.  Fournier, 
"Noms"  553ff.  This  is  all  the  more  likely  if  Avitacum  is  Aydat,  some 
19  km  SW  of  the  city;  cf.  Stevens,  Sidonius  185ff.  Further,  Sidonius's 
Carmina  make  their  first  stop  at  D.'s  home  {Carm.  24.10f.),  after  which 
they  are  imagined  as  following  a  southerly  route  from  Brionde  {Carm. 
24.16),  ca.  58  km  SSE  of  Clermont,  to  Narbo  {Carm.  24.90ff.);  cf.  Loyen, 
Sidoine  .  .  .  et  I'esprit  64  n.  2. 

D.  was  invited  by  Sidonius  to  escape  the  heat  of  late  spring  in  the  city 
where  he  was  teaching  {Ep.  2.2.1)  and  join  him  at  Avitacum:  ibid.  3, 
coniubemio  nostra  avenier  insertus.  He  received  the  collected  poems  of 
Sidonius  (Carm.  24.10fiF.);  he  is  described  as  a  demanding  critic  (w.  12- 
15).  Possibly  he  had  been  the  teacher  of  Sidonius's  brother-in-law  Ecdi- 
dus;  cf.  Loyen,  Sidme .  .,et  resprii  65.  It  is  not  dear  whether  he  was  a 
public  or  private  teacher;  for  argument  that  D.  had  a  municipally  funded 
chair,  see  Rich^,  "Survivance"  42lff. 

51.  DONATIANUS.   Gramm.   Aet.  incert,;  perhaps  not  before  s.lV  2/2. 

Cf.  RE  5.1532  (Goetz);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.169;  PLRE  I  s.v.  Donatianus  6, 
p.  268. 

Scholar  to  whom  the  Danatiani  fragmenhtm  is  attributed  (GL  6.275.10- 
277.15);  according  to  the  fragment,  he  was  a  teacher:  GL  6.275.11,  ars 
grammaiica  accepta  ex  auditorio  DonaHanL  The  heading  also  suggests  that 
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the  fragment  is  from  an  dtnb  (p(Dvfj(;  treatise;  as  such,  it  is  the  only 

identifiable  representative  of  the  type  in  Latin  (for  the  type  in  Greek,  cf. 
s.vv.  loannes  Charax,  Georgius  Choeroboscus,  nos.  199,  201).  The  frag- 
ment bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  sections  of  Charisius:  cf.  GL 
6.275.16-270.8  with  1.116.30-117.5  (=  lulius  Romanus);  GL  6.276.10- 
277.9  with  1.52.6-53.6;  GL  6.277.9-15  with  1.53.30-54.5.  If  it  depends 
on  Charisius  (q.v.,  no.  200)  and  not  on  Charisius 's  sources,  then  it  must 
not  be  dated  before  s.IV  2/2. 

D.  is  perhaps,  though  not  very  probably^  Ti.  Claudius  Maximus  Dona- 
tianus  (q.v.,  no.  208). 

TI.  CLAUDIUS  MAXIMUS  EXDNAHANUS:  see  no.  208. 

52.  AELIUS  DONATUS.    Gramm.  -  (?)  v.c,  orator  (unlikely).    Africa?  - 
Rome.    s.IV  med. 

RE  5.1545-47  (Wessner);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.161-65;  PLRE  I  s.v.  3,  p.  268; 
Holtz,  Donat  15ff. 

Aelius  Donatus:  Grnim.  TereiU.  cod.  Dresden.  Reg.  Dcl32  fol.  l^  4^•  like- 
wise in  the  subscr.  to  the  commentary  on  Phorm.  in  cod.  Cors.  43  E  28 
fol.  294*^  (cf.  Warren,  "On  Five  New  Manuscripts"  32)  and  in  the  codex 
Cuiacianus  reported  by  J.  Gronovius,  on  which  see  now  Reeve,  "Textual 
Tradition"  324ff.;  cf.  also  APLl  [<  AELH]  DON  ATI  in  the  subscr.  to  the 
commentary  on  And.,  cod.  Paris,  lat.  7920  fol.  51',  and  AFRI  DON  ATI  in 
the  subscr.  ad  loc.  found  in  cod.  Vat.  lat.  2905  fol.  76^;  FL.  [<?  EL  =  AEL] 
DONATVS  in  the  salutation  of  the  prefatory  epistle  to  the  Vergilian 
commentary.  Claudius  Donatus  (in  confusion  with  Ti.  Claudius  Dona- 
tus): tit.  in  cod.  Oxon.  Lincoln.  45.  Elsewhere  simply  Donatus.  Note  that 
the  name  "Aelius"  is  thus  not  unequivocally  attested  before  s.XV,  though 
it  probably  lurks  beneath  the  form  APLl  DONATl  found  in  cod.  Paris, 
lat.  7920,  of  s.XI;  and  apart  from  the  form  PL.,  which  has  been  assumed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  AEL{1V5),  in  the  Comm.  Verg.  epist.  praef.  (above), 
the  only  evidence  for  "Aelius"  is  found  in  the  same  mss  of  the  Comm. 
Terent.  that  carry  the  very  suspect  style  v.c.,  orator,  on  which  see  below. 

Styled  gntmmaHcus  itrhis  Romae  in  numerous  codd.  oi  the  An  (see  (foltz, 
Donat  3S4£f.);  grammtUkus  at  Jer.  Chron,  s.a.  354,  Vidorinus  rhehr  d  Donatus 
grammoHcus,  praecejiflor  meus,  Romae  insignes  hahentur,  and  pnuujiHfr  mens  abo 
at  Jer.  C.  Ri(/tn.  1.16,  Comm.  Eccles.  1;  grammaticus  excdlenHssimus  or  ckris- 
shttus  grammoHcus  or  honoroHssbHus  grammaHcus  or  grammoHais  in  some  codd. 
of  the  Comm.  Tcmif.  (see  Wessner,  ed.,  1,  x-xxiv).  Also  styled  vx.,  oruhnr 
urhis  Romae  in  cod.  Paris,  lat.  7920  fol.  5V  (subscr.  to  the  commentary  on 
And.),  cod.  Cors.  43  E  28  fol.  294^  and  cod.  Cuiacian.  according  to 
Gronovius  (the  latter  two  in  subscr.  to  the  commentary  on  Phorm.)} 
orator  Urbis  in  c^.  Vat.  lat.  2905  fol.  76^  (subscr.  to  the  commentary  on 
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And.).  Also  Donatus  V.C.D.  at  "Sergius"  Explan.,  GL  4.486.8;  the  meaning 
is  obscure  (see  below). 

Active  at  Rome  at  least  in  the  mid-  to  late  350s  and  doubtless  in  the 
early  360s:  see  Jer.  Ckron.  s.a.  354,  C.  Rufin.  1.16,  Comm.  EccUs,  1;  cf. 
Booth,  "Date."  The  name  "Donatus"  suggests  that  D.  may  have  been  of 
African  origin;  see  Syme,  "'Donatus'"  589ff.  =  Roman  Papers  3.1106fF.; 
cf.  Holtz,  Donai  19f.  If  he  did  pursue  a  career  as  a  rhetorician,  which  is 
unlikely  despite  the  titulatur  (see  below),  he  did  not  do  so  before  366, 
when  Jerome's  schooldays  at  Rome  ended.  Jerome  clearly  knew  D.  only 
as  a  grammarian. 

Author  of  an  ars  grammatica,  in  the  form  of  an  Ars  minor  on  the  parts 
of  speech,  in  one  book  per  interrogaHonem  et  responsionem,  and  an  Ars  maior, 
in  three  books:  GL  4.355-402;  Holtz,  Donat  585-674.  The  work  was  the 
subject  of  numerous  commentaries,  including  those  by  Servius,  GL 
4.405-48  (with  "Sergius"  GL  4.486-562);  by  Cledonius,  GL  5.9-79;  and 
by  Pompeius,  GL  5.95-312  (qq.v.,  nos.  136,  255,  31,  125).  Cf.  also 
Schindel,  figurenlehren;  with  Holtz,  "A  I'ecole  de  Donat." 

D.  also  compiled  a  variorum  commentary  on  the  works  of  Vergil,  from 
which  only  the  prefatory  epistle  dedicating  the  work  to  a  certain  L. 
Munatius,  the  V.  Verg.,  and  the  preface  to  the  Buc.  survive  indepen- 
dently; the  commentary  was  an  important  source  for  Servius,  Macrobius, 
and  others.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  considerable  fragments  of  the 
commentary  are  embedded  in  the  interpolated  version  of  Servius  dis- 
covered by  P.  Daniel;  see  s.v.  Servius  and  Chap.  5  n.  2.  D.  also  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Terence;  cf .  Prisdan  GL  3.281.14f .,  320.13.  For  the  com- 
mentaries on  Terence  and  Vergil,  see  Jer.  C  Rufin,  1.16;  "Sergius"  GL 
4.486.8f.  The  Terentian  commentary  that  now  passes  under  Donatus's 
name  issues  from  a  later  process  of  abridgement  and  reconstitution;  cf. 
Sabbadini,  "Commento"  4ff.;  Wessner,  ed.,  1,  xliv-xlvii  On  the  trans- 
mission of  the  Comm.  Tereni.,  see  now  Reeve  and  Rouse,  "New  Light"; 
Reeve,  "Aelius."  For  the  suggestion  that  Donatus  wrote  works  on 
rhetoric  now  lost,  see  Sabbadini,  "Scolii"  339f.;  contra,  Keil  GL  4,  xxxvi- 
xxxvii;  Holtz,  Donat  251  n.  34,  correctly. 

The  different  styles  in  D.'s  titulatur  should  properly  denote  two 
different  periods  of  his  teaching  career:  as  a  gramm.  {grammaticus  urbis 
Romae);  and,  presumably  later,  as  a  rhetorician,  when  he  would  also 
apparently  have  been  honored  with  the  clarissimate  {v.c,  orator  urbis 
Romae).  For  orator  or  rhetor  urbis  Romae,  cf.  PLRE  1  s.vv.  Hierius  5  (p.  431), 
Magnus  10  (p.  535);  Marius  Victorinus,  Expos,  in  Rhet.  Cic.  tit.;  the  rhetor 
Felix  in  the  subscriptions  to  Martianus  Capella  and  Horace  edited  by 
Jahn,  "Subscriptionen"  351fF.  (Note  that  the  heading  v.c.,  grammaHcus  in 
PLRE  I  is  misleading,  since  the  evidence  for  D.'s  possession  of  the  claris- 
simate is— except  for  the  puzzle  in  "Sergius"— connected  only  with  his 
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supposed  status  as  orator.)  Since  the  style  grammalicus  urhis  Romae  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  mss  of  the  Ars,  whereas  v.c,  orahr  urhis  Romae  appears 
only  in  certain  mss  of  the  Terentian  commentary — including  the  oldest, 
cod.  Paris,  iat.  7920,  of  s.Xl — the  natural  inference  was  drawn  by  Sabba- 
dini,  "Scolii"  337ff.,  who  dated  the  Ars  to  the  time  of  Donatus's  activity 
as  a  gramm.,  and  the  Terentian  commentary  to  a  subsequent  period, 
when  D.  would  have  been  v.c,  orator  urhis  Romae. 

The  evidence  of  Jerome,  however,  tells  decisively  against  that  infer- 
ence. First,  Jerome  preserves  a  comment  D.  made  while  teaching  Terence 
in  the  dassroom  as  a  gramm.:  Comm.  Ecd.  1,  on  Eun.  prol.  41,  nihil  est 
didum,  quod  mm  sH  dicbtm  prius:  unde  pnuctptor  metis  Donahis,  cum  ishim 
vmiculum  expotteret,  '*pereant"  inquil  "qui  unite  nos  nos&a  dixerunl."  Given  the 
fortunes  of  the  commentary,  the  absence  of  the  wittidsm  from  the 
surviving  text  does  not  prove  that  Jerome  is  reporting  a  vhfu  voce  remark, 
but  Jerome's  tenses  and  the  nature  of  the  remark — more  risqu^  and 
personal  than  the  ordinary  fare  of  a  commentary — make  it  likely  that 
Jerome  is  recalling  a  piece  of  oral  instruction  that  had  stuck  in  his  mind. 
Moreover,  Jerome  also  makes  it  plain  that  the  commentaries  on  Vergil 
and  Terence  were  both  already  in  circulation  when  he  was  a  puer;  cf.  C 
Rufin.  1.16,  puto  quod  puer  legeris  Aspri  in  Vergilium  et  Salluslium  commenlarios, 
Volcatii  in  orationes  Ciceronis,  Victorini  in  dialogos  eius,  et  in  Terentii  comoedias 
praecepioris  mei  Donati,  aeque  in  Vergilium,  ei  uliomm  in  alios.  The  puer  here  of 
course  is  Rufinus,  but  since  he  and  Jerome  were  nearly  exact  contempo- 
raries, the  remark  will  apply  to  Jerome's  own  pueritia  as  well— that  is,  to 
the  very  time  when,  as  puer,  Jerome  was  a  student  of  D.  the  grammaticus; 
cf.  ChroTi.  s.a.  354,  and,  for  Jerome's  use  of  puer  to  denote  the  time  of  his 
own  grammatical  studies  at  Rome,  In  Ahacuc.  2.3.14  and  Comm.  Galat. 
prol.  Plainly,  then,  D.  both  lectured  on  Terence  and  published  his  com- 
mentary when  still  a  gramm.,  not  as  a  rhetorician;  and  this  is  only  what 
we  should  expect,  since  Terence  was  traditionally  associated  with  the 
grammarian's  school,  not  the  rhetorician's. 

Consequently,  either  the  style  v.c,  orator  urhis  Romae  is  genuine  and 
was  somehow  preserved  apart  from  the  original  Comm.  Terent.,  which  it 
could  not  have  adorned,  ultimately  to  find  its  way  anachronistically  into 
one  brandi  of  die  commentary's  tradition;  or  else  the  title  represents  a 
later  misunderstanding  or  invention.  No  mechanism  for  the  first  alterna- 
tive immediately  suggests  itself,  but  later  fictions  concerning  D.'s  life  are 
not  unknown;  cf .  the  V.  DonoH  edited  by  Hagen,  Anecd.  Heh.  =  GL  8, 
cdx-cdxi.  The  mysterious  V.C.D.  in  "Sergius"  GL  4.486.6f.,  hie  enim 
Donatus  V.CD.  Vergilianum  carmen  vd  [et  Ribbeck]  Terenti  comoedias  mirifice 
CommeniavH,  may  be  part  of  this  same  problem  if  V.CD.  has  its  origin  in 
V.C.O.  or  v.c  or.,  i.e.,  viir)  dlarissimus)  o{ralor);  cf.  the  style  in  the  tit.  of  the 
Exempla  elocutionu;.t  of  Arusianus  Messius,  p(in)  dlarissimi)  orifUoris).  But 
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V.C.D.  may  be  a  fusion  or  confusion  of  v(ir)  c{lari$simu$)  and  v{ir)  diisertis- 
simus);  cf.  s.v.  Rufinus,  no.  130.  Note  also  the  reference  of  "Sergius"  to 
D.'s  commentary  on  Vergilianum  carmen,  not  carmina,  implying  that  D. 
commented  on  only  one  of  Vergil's  compositions;  the  reference  might 
further  suggest  that  "Sergius"  is  not  a  well-informed  witness  for  D.'s 
life  and  work.  The  question  of  D.'s  correct  titulatur  does  not  permit  an 
unequivocal  solution;  that  D.  became  an  orator  and  gained  the  darissi- 
mate  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  at  best  unlikely. 

Ti.  CLAUDIUS  DONATUS:  see  no.  209. 

53.  DOSITHEUS.   Gramm.  {magisUr),  sSW,  perhaps  2/2. 

RE  5.1606-7  (Goetz);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.177-79;  PLRE I  s.v.,  p.  271. 

Dositheus  ma^^hter  (Ar>  tit.,  GL  7.376.2),  usually  taken  to  be  the  man 
responsible  for  both  the  composition  of  the  Latin  Ars  and  its  transLuion 
into  Greek.  The  dependence  of  the  Ars  on  the  common  source  of  the 
"Charisius-group"  (cf.  Barwick,  Retnmius  iff.)  suggests  that  it  was  not 
composed  much  before  s.IV  med.  It  is  possible  but  less  likely  that  D.  also 
drew  directly  on  Cominianus  (q.v.,  no.  34);  cf.  Tolkiehn,  Cominianus  79ff. 
The  name  Sacerdos"  (q.v.,  no.  132)  is  used  in  examples  in  a  way  that 
might  refer  to  a  contemporary;  cf.  esp.  GL  7.407. 18f.,  bene  apud  Sacerdotem 
^udetur.  But  these  examples  were  probably  already  found  in  D.'s  source; 
note  GL  7.393.12f.  =  £ax.  Bob,,  GL  1.534.34  =  EMom.  GL  1.318.7.  If  the 
citation  of  Donatus's  Ars  at  GL  7.424.9ff.  (=  4.391.27ff.  =  652.6-13H.) 
belongs  to  the  treatise  as  originally  written,  then  a  term.  p.  q.  of  s.IV 
med.  would  be  established  (cf.  Tolkiehn,  "Apex");  but  the  citation  coukl 
be  a  later  addition.  A  sure  term,  a,  q.  is  lacking.  D.'s  origin  and  place  of 
activity  are  unknown;  there  is  some  slight  reason  to  think  that  he  was  a 
Greek-speaker  from  Asia  Minor;  cf.  Tolkiehn,  ed.,  Dosithei  ars  xii. 

D.  composed  an  Ars  grammaHca  in  Latin,  originally  with  word-for- 
word  (interlinear?)  translation  in  Greek.  The  work  was  presimiably  in- 
tended for  speakers  of  Greek  who  were  learning  Latin. 

He  was  possibly  a  Christian;  cf.  Tolkiehn,  Cominianus  96.  The  sugges- 
tion of  Baldwin,  "Some  addenda"  (1976)  119,  that  D.  was  an  acquaintance 
of  the  emperor  Julian  and  was  the  recipient  of  lul.  Ep  o8  Wright  (=  200 
Bidezj  would  have  little  to  recommend  it  even  if  the  letter  were  not  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  The  suggestion  of  Tolkiehn,  ed.,  Dosithei  ars  xii, 
that  D.  is  to  be  identified  with  the  homonymous  ecclesiastical  writer  of 
Cilicia  does  not  have  much  more  chance  of  being  correct. 

54.  EVANTHIUS.   Lat.  gramm.  Constantinople.  s.IV  1/2;  died  358. 

RE  6.847  (Wessner);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.179-80;  PLRE  I  s.v.  2,  p.  287;  cf. 
Cupaiuolo,  "Antkrhe  edizioni"  42f . 
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Evanthius,  eruditissimus  grammaiicorum:  Jer.  Chron.  s.a.  358;  cf.  Rufin.  GL 
6.554.4,  565.5.  Died  at  Constantinople  in  358  (Jer.  ibid.);  succeeded  by 

Chrestus  (q.v.,  no.  27). 

Rufinus,  GL  6.554.4ff.,  cites  Evanthius  in  commentario  Tereniii  tie  fabula, 
quoting  two  brief  passages  that  now  stand  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Terentian  commentary  that  has  come  down  under  the  name  of  Donatus: 
GL  6.554.5-6  =  Comm.  TerenL  ed.  Wessner  1.17.16-18;  6.554.6-9  = 
19.6-9.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  Evanthius  wrote  a  commentary  on  Terence 
that  included  or  was  introduced  by  a  general  discussion  of  the  genre,  but 
it  is  uncertain  how  Evanthius 's  work  is  related  to  the  original  commen- 
tary of  Donatus  (q.v.,  no.  52)  or  to  the  abridged  and  reconstituted  ver- 
sion that  survives. 

55.  EUDAEMON.  Gramm.  (or  sophist?);  poet;  advocate.  Egypt  (Pelusium) 
-*  Elusa  Egypt  Antioch  Constantinople  Egypt.  Bom  not  after 
ca.  337,  probably  well  before;  dead  not  before  392. 

RE  6.BS5  (Cohn);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1075  n.  3,  1077,  1081  n.  3;  Seeck, 
Bri^e  131;  Wolf,  Schulwesm  37,  39;  Hunger  2.13,  18;  PLRE  I  8.v.  3,  pp. 
289f. 

The  recipient  or  subject  of  Lib.  Ep.  315  (an.  357  not  later  than  summer), 
108  (an.  359/60),  132  (an.  360  init.),  164,  167  (both  an.  360  spring),  255 
(an.  360/61),  632,  633  (both  an.  361  summer),  826  (an.  363),  1057  (an. 
392);  cf.  Suda  E.3407. 

From  Egypt  {Ep.  132.1,  255.3),  specifically,  from  Pelusium  {Ep.  108.2; 
Suda  E.3407);  of  good  birth  but  modest  estate  {Ep.  108.2;  sim.  164.1). 
Since  he  was  an  advocate  by  357  (see  below),  he  will  not  have  been  born 
much  after  337.  In  fact,  he  was  probably  not  too  far  from  Libanius's  age, 
since  the  latter  speaks  of  him  as  "better  than  a  brother  in  his  behavior 
toward  me"  {Ep.  164.2);  were  E.  much  younger,  we  would  expect 
Libanius  to  have  chosen  "son"  as  the  appropriate  image  of  familial  piety: 
cf.  Ep,  1428.2  and  s.v.  Eudaemon  (no.  210)  ad  fin.  If  so,  he  was  perhaps 
bom  ca.  314/24;  this  rough  date  would  be  consistent  with  his  father's 
old  age  in  359/60  {Ep,  108.2).  E.  cannot  have  been  much  older  than 
Libanius  (314-93),  since  he  was  alive  in  392  (Ep,  1057).  He  was  active  as 
a  poet  before  he  arrived  at  Elusa  {Ep.  132.1-2,  quoted  below)  and  stiU  at 
the  time  of  our  latest  notice  of  him:  Ep.  1057;  cf.  also  Ep.  108.4,  MouoSv 
Irotlpog  255.9ff.  (an  obscure  passage);  632.4;  633;  826.4;  Sudu  E.3407, 
o5to(;  tfpo.\\fB  icot^iuna  8i&qK>pa. 

His  teaclting  career  and  movements  are  problematic;  as  attested  by 
Libanius,  they  can  be  presented  tentatively  in  the  following  stages. 

E.  received  his  education  in  poetry,  i.e.,  his  grammatical  education,  in 
Egypt  but  did  not  receive  his  rhetorical  education  until  he  went  to  Elusa: 
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Bp.  132.1-2,  t6  pkv  yap  xh  x&v  noir\x&v  ^icioraaOai  Kai  yev^aSai  7coititf|v 
^eIOev  [i.e.,  in  Egypt]  auTtp,  i6  5^  t&  x&y  l)r\x6ptav  eiSfivat  xai  yev^oOat 
^r|iopa  nap*  budiv  aibx^.  ToOt6v  te  o6v  Avd/Kr)  xf^v  icai$86oi)oav  9iXeIv 
biiiSu;  xe  eUcbq  ^  beSdncaxe  x<^  Xdyoug  Koi  xh  fiXXa  outinov^v.  The  letter  is 
addressed  to  Eutocius,  a  principalis  of  a  city  that  is  not  named,  doubtless 
Elusa;  cf.  Seeck,  Bri^e  151;  and  below. 

By  357  he  was  active  with  his  cousin  Eunomus  as  an  advocate  ipfixmp) 
in  Elusa;  cf.  Ep.  315.5,  commending  to  the  governor  Clematius  xoi)^ 
icaipou^  ^0l  Kai  (piXidTOug  ECvo^6v  te  kqI  Eu5aipova,  xo^  ^  *EXoi>- 
or|(;.  .  . .  ^r|TopE(;  5e  d|i(po)  Kai  noioOvroi  t6v  piov  drro  toO  ouvaYOp^v.  Cf. 
^r|TU)p  also  at  Ep.  132.1, 164.2,  the  latter  again  involving  Eunomus.  Note 
that  if  the  suggestions  above  concerning  E.'s  chronology  are  valid,  we 
must  assume  either  that  he  had  first  come  to  Elusa  sometime  before  357, 
or  that  a  fair  amount  of  time  had  intervened  between  his  grammatical 
studies  in  Egypt  and  his  rhetorical  education  in  Palestine,  or  some  com- 
bination of  the  two;  for  he  would  have  been  of  quite  mature  age  by  357. 

His  activity  as  advocate  at  Elusa  can  be  traced  through  the  spring  of 
360;  cf.  Ep.  164.2,  commending  him  to  Cyrillus  the  governor  of  Palaestina 
Salutaris.  Ep.  167,  addressed  to  E.,  presumably  at  Elusa,  on  a  private 
matter  unrelated  to  his  profession,  belongs  to  the  same  period.  By  that 
time  he  had  also  gained  a  teaching  position  there;  cf.  Ep.  108.1  (late  35^ 
or  early  3t)0),  'E>cAr|va>v  Jiaioiv  d^iot;.  (Since  E.  was  still  in  Elusa  in  sprung 
360,  Seeck,  Briefe  214  and  362,  must  be  wrong  in  saying  that  this  letter, 
which  introduces  E.  to  the  comes  Or.  Modestus  and  requests  his  favor  for 
E/s  family,  was  received  by  Modestus  at  Pelusium.  The  letter,  like  Ep. 
100, 101  and  105,  was  probably  sent  to  Modestus  when  the  latter  was 
still  in  Palestine;  it  anticipates  his  trip  to  Egypt.)  E.'s  post  at  Elusa  carried 
an  imperial  salary:  in  Ep.  132.3  (an.  360  init.)  he  is  a  muSsuTfj^  and 
Libanius  enlists  the  aid  of  Eutocius  in  winning  E.  the  privilege  of  con- 
verting his  salary  in  kind  (xpoipfj)  to  cash. 

E.  cannot  have  stayed  at  Elusa  much  beyond  spring  360,  for  by  the 
time  we  next  hear  of  him  {Ep.  255;  late  360  or  early  361)  he  has  had  time 
to  go  to  Egypt,  return  to  Antioch  to  respond  to  a  suit,  become  an 
intimate  of  Libanius,  advising  him  on  numerous  questions,  do  some 
teaching  at  Antioch,  and  leave  again,  probably  for  Constantinople.  For 
the  summons  from  Egypt  and  the  suit,  see  Ep.  255.3;  for  his  friendship 
with  Libanius  and  his  advice,  ibid,  passim.  For  his  teaching  at  Antioch,  see 
ibid.  4,  ETTi  Guvoiiaicx  aoi  xcov  vr.tov  KaGrn-iKvu);  and  cf.  ibid.  6,  Tavxd  5e, 
TauTci  ni^iv  Kai  la  TipodoxEia  ouvoidev,  ccp'  wv  Ka0r||.icvoi  louc;  dp'/oviai; 
dvafiEVovTEC  ft  dTToSr^iac;  i6\Ta(;  Ei'xojiEv  o  ii  ^;pYaa6nE0a,  referring  to 
the  participation  of  the  teachers  of  Antioch  in  the  ceremonial  adventus  of 
the  governors;  cf.  Liebeschuetz,  Antioch  208f.  Regarding  his  departure 
from  Antioch,  Seeck,  Briefe  375,  assumed  that  E.  received  Ep.  255  at 
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Elusa;  but  since  we  know  that  E.  soon  visited  Constantinople,  and  since 
Ep.  251-53  are  also  addressed  to  recipients  there,  to  assume  that  E.  went 
to  the  capital  directly  from  Antioch  and  there  received  Ep.  255  seems 
better  than  to  add  one  more  trip— in  the  opposite  direction — to  an  al- 
ready crowded  itinerary;  see  immediately  below. 

Sometime  toward  the  end  of  360  or  the  beginning  of  361  E.  traveled 
to  Constantinople,  only  to  return  to  Egypt  by  the  summer  of  361;  cf.  Ep. 
632,  633,  Libanius  commending  E.'s  poetic  talents  to  the  praef.  Aegypt. 
Gerontius  and  urging  E.  to  exploit  the  connection.  For  the  sojourn  at 
Constantinople,  see  Ep.  633.2. 

His  whereabouts  and  activity  thereafter  cannot  be  traced,  although  he 
is  referred  to  again,  as  poet  only,  in  363  {Ep.  826)  and  392  (Ep.  1057). 

Here  is  clearly  a  cluster  of  difficult  questions,  an  answer  to  any  one  of 
which  different  from  that  proposed  above  would  materiaUy  alter  the 
reconstruction.  Most  noteworthy  is  the  flurry  of  activity  that  took  E. 
within  a  year  from  Elusa  to  Egypt  to  Antioch  to  Constantinople  and 
back  to  Egypt,  a  sequence  especially  disconcerting  since  it  means  that  E. 
could  only  have  taught  in  Antioch  for  a  few  months;  this  is  the  neces- 
sary conclusion  from  Ep.  255.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Libanius  had  a  similarly  brief  tenure  at  Nicaea  (implied  by  Lib.  Or.  1.46- 
48).  The  altemathre  date  for  Ep.  255,  an.  357/58  (Foerster),  might  avoid 
some  of  the  difficulty  but  in  fact  raises  more  problems  than  it  solves. 
The  most  difficult  question,  however,  derives  from  data  that  are  indis- 
putable. E.  certainly  taught  at  Elusa  and  Antioch;  cf.  the  texts  cited 
above.  But  was  he  a  gramm.,  or  a  teacher  of  rhetoric? 

Libanius  offers  no  sure  indication,  but  his  emphasis  on  E/s  activity  as 
a  ^rjicop  (meaning  "advocate"  everywhere  in  these  letters)  might  sug- 
gest that  he  taught  rhetoric.  The  Suda,  however,  terms  E.  a  Ypap|xaTtK6^ — 
though  this  description  is  by  no  means  decisive,  given  the  source.  More 
compellingly,  the  Suda  states  that  he  wrote  a  Texvr|  Ypam.iaTiKf|  and  an 
'Ova(.iaaTiKfi  6p6oypa(pia.  Note  that  these  works,  esp.  the  latter,  con- 
cern the  very  topics  on  which  Libanius  consulted  E.  while  the  two  were 
together  in  Antioch:  Ep.  255.6-7;  see  esp.  ibid.  7,  where  Libanius  praises 
at  some  length  E.'s  judgment  concerning  the  proper  vocative  forms  of 
'HpaKkf\(;. 

Answers  to  the  question  of  E.'s  metier  accordingly  differ  depending  on 
whether  one  prefers  to  draw  one's  conclusions  from  Libanius — so,  appar- 
ently, PLRE  L  whSch  states  that  he  was  a  sophist  at  Elusa;  similarly,  e.g., 
Licbeschuetz,  Antioch  155  n.  6 — or  from  the  Sudtti  thus  Cohn,  RE  6.885; 
Chr.-Sch.-St.,  2:2.1075  n.  3,  1077;  Wolf,  Schulwesen  37,  39.  Seeck,  Briefe 
131,  calls  him  a  gramm.,  referring  to  the  Suda  and  to  Ep.  132, 255, 1057, 
although  Ep.  132  and  1057  offer  nothing  useful,  and  Ep.  255  is  inconclu- 
sive. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  E.  taught  gramm.  at  Ehisa  and  Antioch, 
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although  I  wouM  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  taught  rhetoric.  One 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  our  detailed  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  (or  E/s 
activity  covers  only  four  years,  in  the  middle  of  what  would 

seem  to  have  been  a  long  and  busy  life,  during  which  E.  could  have 
appeared  in  a  number  of  different  professional  guises. 

The  'OpOoypCHpia  significantly  influenced  later  gramm.;  for  detaib,  see 
RE  6.885.  E.  is  probably  the  Eudaemon  included  in  the  catalogue  of 
gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Canones  7;  cf .  ibid.  38fiF.  That  he  composed  a  com- 
pletely unattested  work  Ilspi  Bmkbnm  is  a  modem  conjecture. 

EUDAEMON:  see  no.  210. 

56.  EUGENIUS.   Gramm.  and  poet.   Augustopolis  (Phrygia  Salutaris)  — 
Constantinople.  s.V  2/2  /  s.VI  init. 

RE  6.987-88  (Cohn);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2,1075f.;  PLRE 11  s.v.  2,  p.  416. 

Eugcnius  son  of  Trophimus:  Suda  H.3394.  From  Augustopolis  in  Phrygia 
(Salutaris):  Suda  ibid,  and  praef.  Taught  as  a  gramm.  in  Constantinople  in 
the  reign  of  Anastasius  when  already  elderly:  Suda  E.3394;  cf.  Stephanus 
(q.v.,  no.  144)  of  Byzantium  s.v.  'AvaKiopiov:  F.iV/rvioq  ...  6  rrpo  r][i(bv 
mq  cv  TT]  Paoi>a6i  oyoXac,  5iaKoapr|CTai;.  He  is  credited  in  the  Suda 
(E.3394)  with  works  metrical,  eypayc  KwXoneTpiav  xaiv  |ieXiK&v  Aioxo- 
Xov,  locpoKXeouq,  Ei)pi7ii5ou,  dno  5pa|idxa)v  le',  Ilepi  toO  xi  t6  TcaKDVtKOV 
icoXifipdicxciov;  orthographical,  IlEpi  x&iv  xepeviKAv,  6icci>q  Tipotp^perai  [cf. 
s.v.  Horapollon,  no.  77],  Ilepi  x<&v  tlq  vol  Xriydvxm  dvopdicsv;  lexicograph- 
ical, namuyfi  Xtfyy  Koxh  oxovxjdov  (cf .  Suda  praef.;  this  is  probably  the 
ZuXXoyfi  %ifym  dted  by  Stephanus  s.v.  *AvaiCT6piov);  and  poetical  Kai 
fiXXa  Tt^  xpiiierpa  ia^^llc6.  Named  as  a  source  in  the  preface  to  the  Suda, 
but  the  authenticity  of  the  preface  is  doubtful;  see  Adler  RE,  2.  Reihe, 
4.681.7ff. 

FL.  EUGENIUS:  see  no.  211. 
EUSEBIUS:seeno.212. 

*  EUTROPIUS:  see  no.  213. 

*  EUTYCHES:  see  no.  214. 

57.  EUTYCHES.   Lat.  gramm.   Constantinople!  ?).  9.VI1/2. 

RE  6.1529  (Goetz);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.238-40;  PLRE  II  s.v.  2,  pp.  445f. 

Eutyches:  in  genitive,  Eulychis,  Eulicis,  or  sim.  in  some  early  mss  of  the 
Ars  and  in  mss  of  Cassiodorus  De  orth.  at  GL  7,147.12,  199.4  (the  form 
EiUicis  is  presumably  the  starting  point  for  the  nominative  Eutex  in  the 
commentary  of  Sedulius,  Anted.  Heh,  =  GL  8.2.1ff.);  EuHcii  in  most  early 
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mss  of  the  Ars  (see  Jeudy,  "Manuscrits"),  hence  Eutitii  duo  (sc.  libri)  in 
the  catalogue  of  gramm.  in  cod.  Bern.  243,  Anecd,  Heh.  =  GL  8,  cxlix;  cf. 
also  GL  8.1.13ff. 

Called  grammaticus  in  some  mss  of  the  Ars.  More  reliable  evidence  of 
the  profession  is  E.'s  dedication  of  the  Ars  to  a  pupil,  Craterus:  GL 
5.447.9,  meorum  dilectissime  discipulorum  Cratere;  cf.  also  ibid,  iff.,  cum  semper 
novas  quaestiones  doctorihus  auditorum  acutiora  commovere  solent  ingenia  .  .  .  , 
inexcusabilis  quodam  modo  respondendi  necessitas  praeceptoribus  iure  videtur  mponi. 
It  is  tempting,  incidentally,  to  see  in  E.'s  dedicatee  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Craterus  (=  PLRE  II  s.v.,  p.  328)  and  his  son  Phocas  (PPO  Or. 
532,  =  Phocas  5  PLRE  II,  pp.  881-82),  the  former  possibly  the  rhetorician 
and  advocate  %vho  is  the  subfect  of  Antk.  Gr.  7.561-62, 9.661  (cf .  McGiil, 
"Cycle"  86),  the  latter  known  as  a  patron  of  Latin  studies  (cf.  s.v. 
Speclosus,  no.  138).  £.'&  pupil  could  not,  however,  have  been  Phocas's 
father,  whose  schooldays  must  on  any  reckoning  have  fallen  before  E.'s 
time.  Perhaps  he  was  a  son  of  Phocas? 

E.  was  a  pupil  of  Prisdan,  presumably  at  Gmstantinople:  GL  5.456.29lf., 
Romanae  lumen  facttnim,  mens,  imm  communis  omnium  hominum  praeceptor . . . 
grammoHcus  Prisdanus,  It  is  likely  that  E.  taught  there  as  well.  As  a  pupil 
of  Priscian,  E.  shoukl  be  dated  to  s.VI  1/2 -med.  Gusiodorus  is  clearly 
mistaken  in  placing  him  among  the  orthognphi  antiqui  he  names  at  InsL 
1.30.2;  cf.  Cassiod.  De  orth.  praef.,  GL  7.147.12,  where  £.  is  implicitly 
distinguished  from  Priscian,  the  modernus  auctor. 

Author  of  an  Ars  de  verbo  or  de  discemendis  coniugationibus  in  two  books 
(GL  5.447-88).  Book  1  is  entitled  "De  coniugationibus  verborum";  Book 
2,  "De  finalitatibus."  There  is  an  extant  commentary  by  Remigius  of 
Auxerre;  and  one  by  Sedulius  Scotius,  Anecd.  Heh.  =  GL  8.1-38  (cf.  ibid. 
Ixxiii-lxxix),  with  a  new  edition  by  B.  Lofstedt,  CC  CM  40C,  pars  3.2 
(Turnhout,  1977).  A  lost  work  De  aspiratione  was  excerpted  by  Cassio- 
dorus,  De  orth.,  GL  7.199-202. 

Cf.  also  s.v.  Ter(r)entius,  no.  262. 

EUTYCHIANUS:  see  no.  215. 

FABIUS:  see  s.v.  Flavius,  no.  61. 

58.  FAUSTUS.   Gramm.  (and  poet7).    Africa,  perhaps  Carthage.  s.VI 
init.-l/2. 

PLRE  n  s.v.  3,  p.  451. 

Friend  of  the  poet  Luxurius  (q.v.,  no.  235)  and  a  gramm.:  Anth.  Lai. 
1:1.287  (=  1  Rosenblum),  4,  ianius  grammaticae  magisier  ariis.  At  F.'s  urging 
Luxurius  undertook  the  publication  of  his  liher  epigrammaton  (ibid,  iff., 
19f.),  and  Luxurius  sent  him  the  poems  to  review  and  approve  before 
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their  wider  circulation  (ibid.  lOfiF.;  and  see  s.v.  Luxurius).  Connection 
with  Luxurius  (cf.  s.v.)  suggests  F/s  place  and  date,  but  note  that  al- 
though Luxurius  was  probably  a  man  of  Carthage,  it  need  not  follow 
that  F.  should  be  placed  there  as  well.  It  is  conceivable  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Luxurius,  but,  pace  Rkhi  {Educathn  36),  Anth,  bU,  1:1.287.5, 
[versus]  quos  otim  putr  in  foro  param,  does  not  have  that  meaning;  and 
Luxurius  seems  to  address  F.  rather  as  a  friend  and  peer  than  as  an  older 
man  and  onetime  teacher:  cf .  ibid.  1,  amke;  3,  twshro  Fauste  animo  prohalte 
cmpar. 

F.  is  possibly  the  Faustus  whose  poetry  is  quoted  in  a  glossary  of  S.XII 
(cf.  Rosenblum,  Luxmus  44  n.  44;  Happ,  "Zur  Lisorius-Frage"  200), 
although  he  is  by  no  means  the  only  possible  candidate  from  this  period; 
cf .  Ennod.  Carm,  2.3  (MGH  AA  7.80). 

59.  FELICIANUS.    Gramm.    Carthage.    s.V  2/2. 

Sch.-Hos.  4:2.58f.,  66;  Szoverffy,  Weltliche  Dichtungen  1.178f.;  PLRE II  s.v., 
p.  458. 

Teacher  of  the  poet  Dracontius,  who  praises  F-.,  no  doubt  with  a  touch 
of  encomiastic  exaggeration,  as  the  man  responsible  for  recalling  Latin 
letters  from  their  exile  under  the  Vandals:  Rom.  1.13f.,  qui  fugatas 
Africanae  reddis  urbi  litteras,  /  harbaris  qui  Romulidas  iungis  auditorio.  When 
still  his  pupil,  lit  vid.,  Dracontius  addresses  him  in  Rom.  1  (tit.,  Pra^alio 
Dracontii  discipuli  ad  grammaHcum  felicianum)  and  Rom.  3  (tit.,  incipit  praefatio 
ad  Felicianum  grammaticum,  cuiu^  supra  in  auditorio;  cf.  ibid.  14-20).  These 
are  the  covering  or  dedicatc^ry  pieces  tor  Rom.  2,  Fabula  Hylae,  and  4, 
Verba  Herculis.  (For  classroom  compositions  of  the  sort  implied  by  the  tit. 
of  Rom.  1  and  3,  where  note  esp.  Dracontii  discipuli  and  in  auditorio,  see  s.v. 
ioannes  of  Gaza,  no.  83.)  As  products  of  the  time  u^hen  Dracontius  was 
still  a  schoolboy,  Rom.  1-4  must  antedate  by  some  years  Rom.  7,  written 
by  Dracontius  in  prison  ca.  490,  when  he  was  already  of  a  mature  age. 
Cf .  Kuijper,  "Varia"  7ff.;  Diaz  de  Bustamente,  Dnumm  37ff. 

+     FELIX:  see  no.  216. 

60.  lUNIUS  FILARGIRIUS.   Gramm.   Milan.   Not  active  before  s.V  1/4? 

RE  10.1077-79  (Tolkiehn);  Sch.-Hos.  Z.lOSf.;  PLRE  II  s.v.  lunius  Philar- 

gyrius,  p.  874. 

lunius  Filargirius:  I.  Filargirius,  subscr.  Explan.  1  in  Buc.  codd.  NP,  subscr. 
Explan.  2  in  Buc.  cod.  F;  \.  Filagirius,  subscr.  Explan.  2  codd.  P^NL; 
I.  Filargius  in  Manitius,  Hand<ichriften  267;  lunilius  or  lunilius  Flagrius, 
Scholia  Bernensia;  cited  as  "lunilius"  in  a  commentary  c^n  Orosius:  cf. 
Lehmann,  "Reste"  200.  For  the  name  "Philargyr(i)us, '  cf.  Thilo,  "Bei- 
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trage"  135;  Ferrua,  "Nuova  regione"  178;  and  Pape  and  Benseler,  Worter- 
huch;  Preisigke,  Namenhuch;  Forahosc  hi,  Onomasticon  s.v.  The  form  "Filag- 
rius"  was  urged  by  Heraeus,  "Drei  Fragmente"  391  n.  1. 

A  gramm.  {grammaticus,  subscr.  Explau.  7  and  2)  at  Milan:  lunilii  flagrii 
Mediolanenses  [sic],  subscr.  to  Buc.  in  Schol.  Bern,  (printed  as  inscr.  to  Georg. 
by  Hagen;  see  below);  cf.  lunilius  flagrius  ValenHano  Mediolani,  inscr.  of 
Ceorg.  in  Schol.  Bern.  Author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Bucolica  and  Georgica 
of  Vergil,  dedicated  to  a  certain  Valentinianus:  so  subscr.  to  the  Buc.  in 
Explan.  2;  Valenliano,  inscr.  of  Georg.  in  Schol.  Bern.,  above.  Note  that  even 
if  the  form  "Valentinianus"  is  correct,  the  absence  of  appropriate  orna- 
ment in  the  dedication  makes  it  unlikely  that  one  of  the  three  emperors 
of  that  name  is  meant,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  The  commen- 
tary is  preserved  in  two  difierent  recensions:  recension  a,  ed.  H.  Hagen, 
in  Thilo  and  Hagen,  eds..  Semi . . .  cmnuniarii  3:2,  contains  Explan.  1  and 
2  on  the  Buc,,  and  the  Brems  expositw  (transmitted  without  attribution)  on 
the  Gmg,;  recension  b  is  the  Scholia  Bemmsia  ad  Vergili  Bucolica  alque 
Georgica,  ed.  H.  Hagen,  Jahrhuch  fSr  classischen  Pkikilogie  Suppl.  4.5  (Leipzig, 
1867);  cf .  Barwick,  "De  lunio";  Funaioli,  Esegesi, 

F.'s  use  of  the  variorum  commentary  of  Donatus  (cf.  Funaiob,  Es^esi 
233ff.)  provides  a  term,  p,  q.  of  s.IV  med.;  his  apparent  use  of  Servius,  a 
ierm.  p.  q.  of  s.V  1/4.  Funaioli  believed  F.  to  be  ignorant  of  Servius;  but  as 
C.  E.  Murgia  has  emphasized  to  me,  Funaioli's  treatment  of  the  evidence 
was  often  arbitrary:  note  esp.  that  Servius's  introduction  to  the  Georg. 
(ed.  Thilo  and  Hagen,  Seroii . . .  commeniarii  3.128-29.16)  is  repeated  al- 
most verbatim  in  both  recensions  and  is  attributed  to  "lunilius''  in  re- 
cension b;  so  Schol.  Bern.  p.  841.3,  hucusque  lunilius.  For  an  attempt  at 
more  exact  dating,  see  Funaioli,  Esegesi  399f.  A  reliable  term.  a.  q.  is  lack- 
ing; on  the  identification  of  the  Adamnanus  mentioned  in  Explan.  I  {Eel. 
3.90)  with  the  homonymous  abbot  of  lona  (679-704),  cf.  Lehmann, 
"Reste"  197f.,  and  Wessner's  review  of  Funaioli,  PhW  51  (1931),  209. 

Cf .  also  s.vv.  Titus  Callus,  Caudentius,  nos.  222,  223. 

+  FILCXTALUS:  see  no.  217. 
FIRMIANUS:  see  no.  218. 
FLAVIANUS:  see  no.  219. 

61.  FLAVIUS?  (FABIUS?).   Lat.  gramm.   Africa  -  Nicomedia.   8.m  ex.  / 

s.IV  init. 

PLRE 1  s.v.  1,  p.  349. 

Flavius:  "Flavius"  and  "Fabius"  appear  in  the  mss  of  )er.  De  mr.  ilL,  as 
does  "Flavus";  cf.  "Flavum"  in  tihe  mss  of  Jer.  C.  looin.}  and  Barnes, 
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"More  Missing  Names"  144.  Latin  gramm.  invited  by  Diocletian  to  teach 
at  Nicomedia:  Jer.  De  vir.  ill.  80.  Since  he  is  said  to  have  been  summoned 
with  Lactantius,  he  was  presumably  from  Africa. 

F.  wrote  a  treatise  De  medicinalibus  in  hexameter  verse:  Jer.  De  vir,  ill. 
80;  C.  Imn.  2.6. 

Perhaps  a  Christian;  cf.  Jer.  C.  Imin.  2.6,  nosier.  But  since  F.  here  is 
named  fourth  in  a  list  that  begins  with  three  Creeks— Aristotle,  Theo- 
phrastus,  Marcellus  of  Side — nasUr  may  instead  mark  him  as  a  Latin 
writer. 

*  FLAVIUS:  see  no.  220. 

ATILIUS  FORTUNATLMSIUS:  see  no.  221. 

*  62.  FL.  FORTUNATUS.    Schoolmaster.    Aquileia.    s.IV  2/2  /  s.VI. 

Fl.  Fortunlatus],  called  \magiste]r  littcrar[um]  on  a  Christian  epitaph  from 
Aquileia;  see  Brusin,  "Nuove  epigrafi"  40f.  =  AE  1968,  191-98  n.  (p.  72). 
His  religion  and  the  name  "Flavius"  suggest  a  date  not  before  s.IV  2/2. 
His  use  of  the  Flaviate  is  noteworthy  as  evidence  of  incomplete  social 
differentiation  between  magistri  litterarum  and  grammalici,  and  might  sug- 
gest a  date  of  s.V  or  VI;  cf.  Chap.  3  pp.  109-11, 

TITUS  GALLUS:  see  no.  222. 
GAUOTNTIUS:  see  no.  223. 

+  63.  GEORGIUS.   Gramm.   Egypt?  Palestine  (Gaza)?  (very  uncertain).  s.VI 

1/2? 

Nissen,  B}fzantinische  Anakreonien  13ff.;  Anastasi,  "Giorgio"  209£F.;  Hunger 
2.93f. 

A  YP^H^Q'^iKOi;,  author  of  nine  surviving  anacreontic  poems,  PLG* 
3.363ff.:  1-6,  exercises  in  ethopoeia  on  the  theme  of  the  rose,  for  the 
Rosalia;  7-8,  epithalamia;  plus  the  poem  in  honor  of  the  Brumalia  of  the 
gramm.  Coiuthus,  on  the  attribution  of  which  cf.  s.v.  Coluthus,  no.  33. 
Two  other  poems  listed  in  the  index  of  cod.  Barb.  310  {olim  246)  have 
not  survived;  cf.  Nissen,  BYzaniinische  Atutkreonien  13;  Anastasi,  "Giorgio" 
207£F.  An  Italian  translation  of  the  poems,  with  brief,  largely  textual 
notes,  is  given  by  Anastasi,  "Giorgio"  234ff . 

G.  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  pupil  of  the  gramm.  Coluthus 
(q.v  );  cf.  PLG*  3.364,  w.  65-68.  The  place  of  G.'s  activity  cannot  be 
identified  with  certainty;  for  some  evidence  that  he  might  be  claimed 
by  Egypt  or  Gaza,  see  Nissen,  Byzantini^che  Anakreonlen  19;  Anastasi, 
"Giorgio"  215ff.,  and  cf.  ibid.  p.  227,  where  G.  has  become  a  representa- 
tive of  the  "Egyptian  School."  He  is  probably  to  be  dated  roughly  con- 
temporary with  ioannes  (q.v.,  no.  83)  of  Gaza,  with  whom  he  shares  in 
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the  anacreontic  pieces  certain  features  distinct  from  the  earlier  technique 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Synesius;  cf.  Nissen,  Byzantinisclw  Anakreonten 
19ff.;  Anastasi,  "Giorgio"  217ff.  That  dating  would  be  established  more 
firmly  if  the  gramm.  Coluthus  were  certainly  the  poet  of  Lycopolis;  on 
the  identification,  see  s.v. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  determine  whether  G.  is  the  same  man  as 
Georgius  ypamiaiiKOi;,  author  of  two  unpublished  encomia  of  St.  Barbara 
(BHG  218a-b).  G.  cannot  be  Georgius  Ghoeroboscus  (q.v.,  no.  201);  cf. 
Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1079  n.  10. 

GEORGIUS  GHOEROBOSCUS:  see  s.v.  GHOEROBOSCUS,  no.  201. 

64.  ACILIUS  GLABRIO.    Gramm.  and  advocate.    Bordeaux.    s.lV  1/2. 
R£  7.1372  (Seeck);  PLRE I  s.v.  2,  p.  397. 

Acilius  Glabrio:  Auson.  Prof.  24  tit.;  Glabrio  ^Aquilini,  ibid.  4  Schenkl 
{Aquilini  V:  Acilini  Heinsius,  Advers.  lib.  4,  cap.  5,  p.  601,  followed  by 
most  edd.).  The  quantity  of  the  second  syllable  of  Aquilini  is  incorrect; 
Adlini  as  the  genitive  of  his  father's  name  ("Glabrio,  son  of  Adlinus," 
Evelyn-White  in  his  Loeb  translation)  is  difficult,  since  if  the  iunimi)  of 
the  tit.  is  correct,  G.  was  possibly  the  son  of  an  homonymous  father, 
and  the  name  Adlin{i)u$  does  not  in  any  event  seem  to  be  otherwise 
attested.  Pastorino  (Ojien  196)  conjectured  that  an  imagined  Trojan 
ancestor  of  the  family,  Adlinus,  was  meant;  but  the  family  traced  its 
origin  back  to  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  i.e.,  through  Aeneas  (see  below). 

A  grammaHcus  (ibkl.  tit.,  v.  6)  and  advocate  (ibid.  7,  inque  foro  iuida  ras) 
at  Bordeaux  (ibid,  tit.);  coeval  with  and  a  fellow  student  of  Ausonius, 
therefore  born  ca.  310:  ibid.  5,  lu  quondam  puero  conpar  mihi,  discipulo  mox 
{discipulo  Scaliger:  discipulos  V:  discipulus  Corpet,  edd.).  The  reading  adopted 
by  modern  editors,  discipulus,  would  on  its  most  natural  and  usual  inter- 
pretation make  G.  a  pupil  of  Ausonius— although  that  would  have  G. 
still  or  again  studying  grammar  well  into  his  twenties,  the  earliest  time 
at  which  he  could  have  had  Ausonius  as  his  teacher,  since  Ausonius 
began  teaching  ca.  336/37.  This  is  not  impossible — cf.  Libanius  aged 
twenty  reading  Aristophanes  with  a  gramm..  Or.  1.9 — but  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  unusual.  Scaliger 's  discipulo  is  much  to  be  preferred: 
note  that  the  line  is  articulated  naturally  by  the  caesura  and  diaeresis 
around  conpar  mihi,  which  should  thus  be  construed  in  common  with 
both  the  preceding  and  the  following  phrase.  Pastorino  seems  to  have 
recognized  the  chronological  problem  but  solved  it  by  reading  discipulus 
and  punctuating  tu  quondam  puero  conpar  mihi  discipulus;  mox/mequi  iefttnt 
fado  rhetore  grummaHcus,  where  the  strong  punctuation  after  discipulus  and 
before  mm/meque  dtkinc  is  plainly  intolerable;  he  also  ignores  his  own 
text  when  he  caUs  G.  "one  of  [Ausonius's]  own  first  pupik,"  Open  19. 
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G.  became  grammaticus  when  Ausonius  was  made  rhetor  (ibid.  6),  i.e., 
sometime  after  ca.  336  and  before  ca.  367;  see  following.  He  died  when 
both  his  parents  were  still  living  (ibid.  13).  It  is  not  likely  that  both 
parents  would  stiU  have  been  alive  later  than  ca.  360  if  G.  was  bom  ca. 
310;  and  G.  almost  certainly  died  well  before  360,  not  long  after  becom- 
ing a  gramm.,  since  his  premature  death  receives  special  emphasis:  ibid, 
llf.,  max  dohr .../...  future  praereptus',  cf.  v.  1,  docMnae  vilaeque  pari 
hreoUaie  caducum. 

He  claimed  descent  from  the  Acilii  Glabriones:  ibid.  3-4,  stemmate 
nobilium  deductum  nomen  avorum  / . . .  Dardam  progenies.  For  the  alleged 

Trojan  origin  of  the  family  from  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  cf.  Herodian 
2.3.4,  with  PJR2  A.69,  PLRE  I  s.v.  Glabrio  1,  p.  396.  He  was  a  landowner: 
ibid.  7,  cultor  in  agris.  Ausonius  praises  him  for  his  character,  good 
counsel/  and  discretion  (ibid.  9-10).  He  left  a  wife  and  children  (ibid.  13). 

GORGONdiUS:  see  no.  224. 
GRILLIUS:  see  no.  225. 

65.  HARMONIUS.  Gr.  and  Lat.  gramm.  Trier.  376. 

RE  7.2389  (Seeck);  PLRE  I  s.v.  2,  p.  408. 

Harmonius  (Auson.  Epist.  13.26,  27),  colleague  (ibid.  26)  of  the  gramm. 
Ursulus  (ibid,  tit.;  cf.  s.v,  Ursulus,  no.  166),  said  to  rival  the  great  gramm. 
of  Rome  (Claranus,  Scaurus,  Asper,  Varro:  ibid.  27  28;  cf.  s.v.  Nepo- 
tianus,  no.  105)  and  of  Greece  (Crates,  Zenodotus,  Aristarchus:  ibid.  28- 
30).  He  taught  both  Greek  and  Latin  poetry:  ibid.  30-31,  Cecropiae  com- 
mune decus  Latiaeque  Lameniw,  /  solus  qui  Chium  riiiscii  ct  Ammincum.  The 
reference  to  Chian  wine,  like  the  comparison  with  Zenodotus  and  Aris- 
tarchus, presumably  means  that  he  taught  Homer;  if  Amnuneum  involves 
a  specific  reference,  presumably  Vergil  is  meant:  see  Georg.  2.97-98, 
where  the  wine  of  Chios  {rex  ipse  Phanaeus)  is  said  to  rise  in  deference  to 
the  Aminneae  vOts, 

H.  was  at  Trier  (Auson.  Episi,  13  tit.)  when  Ausonius  was  QSP  (ibid, 
tit.,  with  V.  3),  probably  not  long  after  1  January  376:  Ausonius  was 
certainly  quaestor  in  January  376;  and  since  Episi.  13  seems  to  allude  to 
only  one  Augustus  (cf.  ibid,  tit.,  with  v.  2),  Valentinian  (d.  17  Nov.  375) 
was  probably  already  dead  at  the  time  it  was  written. 

66.  HARPOCRAS.   Gramm.   Egypt,  probably  Alexandria.   s.V  3/3. 
PLRE  U  S.V.  3,  p.  528. 

Egyptian  gramm.  in  the  reign  of  Zeno:  Suda  A.4010  =  Damasc.  V.  kid. 
frg.  313  Zintzen.  Since  he  was  an  intimate  of  Ammonias  Hermiou  (ibid.), 
and  since  he  associated  with  Isidore,  Heraiscus,  and  Fl.  HorapoUon  (q.v., 
no.  78;  see  below),  he  was  presumably  active  at  Alexandria. 
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He  escaped  arrest  during  the  persecution  of  the  philosophers  under 
Zeno;  Heraiscus  and  Horapollon  were  tortured  in  an  attempt  to  make 
them  disclose  the  whereabouts  of  H.  and  Isidore:  Damasc.  V.  Isid.  frg. 
313, 314  Zintzen. 

HARPOCRATION:  see  no.  226. 

HELLADiUS:  see  no.  227. 

67.  HELLADIUS.  Gramm. -*>  e<»n.  ori,  pr.   Alexandria Constantinople. 
8.IV3/4-9.V1/4. 

RE  8.102-3  no.  3  (Gudeman),  103-4  no.  8  (Seeck;  cf.  Briefe  167);  Chr.- 
Sch.-St.  2:2.1075, 1080;  PURE  I  s.v.  4,  p.  412;  cf.  ibid.  II  s.v.  2,  p.  534. 

A  gramm.  in  Alexandria  at  the  time  the  pagan  temples  were  desecrated, 
in  391,  when  he  killed  nine  men  with  his  own  hands:  Soc.  HE  5.16  =  Nic. 
Call.  HE  12.25;  Suda  E.732  ('A^tC^avSpeuq).  He  fled  with  Ammonius  (q.v., 
no.  10)  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  where  the  two  later  had  the 
historian  Socrates  among  their  pupils:  Soc.  ibid.  =  Phot.  Bihl.  cod.  28 
(1.16  Henry).  He  is  usually  identified  with  the  Greek  gramm.  Heiladius 
who  taught  in  Constantinople  and  received  the  comitiva  oniinis  primi  and 
the  rank  of  ex-vicar  on  15  March  425;  cf.  CTh  6.21.1.  The  law  {ad 
fin.  =  C]  12.15.1)  establishes  that  the  same  honors  are  to  be  given 
thereafter  to  other  teachers  who  will  have  satisfied  certain  conditions, 
including  twenty  years'  tenure.  It  is  not  evident,  however,  that  the  last 
condition  is  applicable  to,  and  therefore  useful  in  dating  the  service  of,  the 
teachers  honoied  in  6.21.1;  cf .  s.w.  Syrianus,  Theofilus,  nos.  147, 154. 

H.  was  active  in  Alexandria  by  391,  when  he  was  still  young  and 
sturdy  enough  to  work  the  mayhem  noted  above;  he  was  possibly  of  an 
age  to  retire  by  425.  The  Suda,  E.732  and  praef.,  dates  him  to  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  II,  referring  to  the  latter  part  of  his  career. 

Author  of  an  alphabetical  lexicon  known  to  Photius  in  seven  volumes, 
concerned  mostly  with  the  diction  of  prose:  Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  145  (2.110 
Henry);  cf.  Suda  praef.,  E.732.  The  preface  to  the  Suda  names  him  as  a 
source,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  notice  is  doubtful;  see  s.v.  Eugenius, 
no.  56.  H.  also  produced  an  "EKf^ftaxn^  q»iXoTt|iio^,  a  Atdvuoo^  f{  MoOaa, 
an  "EKtppaCTic;  toC  XouxpoO  Kovaxavnvuiv&v,  and  an  encomium  of  Theo- 
dosius (presumably  Theodosius  II). 

H.  was  a  pagan,  priest  of  Zeus-Ammon  at  Alexandria:  Soc.  HE  5.16; 
cf.  s.v.  Ammonius,  no.  10. 

*  68.  FL.  HER...   Gramm.(?)   Hermopolis.   s.V  2/2. 

Fl.  Her...,  son  of  ..philos,  gramm.(?),  the  first  of  three  witnesses  to  a 
lease  at  Hermopolis  dated  452,  467,  482,  or  497;  see  BGU  12.2152  with 
p.  36  n.  1  for  the  date.  At  line  17,  <I>X(duio^  'Egi  J<pvXou  Ypai»  ^Jopiup^ 
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KxX,  the  editor  suggests  the  restoration  Ypa[|4i(axiK6(;),  "wie  in  Z.  19/' 
Le.,  as  the  papyrus  shows  for  Fl.  Pythiodoms  (q.v.,  no.  128),  another 
witness  to  the  lease.  If  the  restoration  is  correct  in  line  17,  this  is  the 
only  documented  case  of  more  than  one  gramm.  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  place  in  Egypt  outside  Alexandria.  The  signature  of  the  third  wit- 
ness, a  presbyter,  is  preceded  by  a  Christian  monogram;  the  signatures 
of  the  two  gramm.  are  not. 

H.  is  conceivably  the  Hermias  of  Hermopolis  who  wrote  ndtpid  te  tfjq 
*Ep)iouii6X£(Dq  Ka!  i't<  pd  xtva  in  iambics.  Phot.  BibL  cod.  279  (8.187  Henry); 
but  note  also  that  the  gramm.  Heradammon  (q.v.,  no.  69)  is  also  a 
candidate,  since  he  seems  to  have  been  at  Hermopolis  at  some  indefinite 
time  after  391;  and  cf .  s.w.  Hermias,  Anonymus  7,  nos.  71, 173. 

*69.  HERACLAMMON.    Gramm.    Hermopolis.    s.IV  ex.  /  s.V;  after  391. 

Heradammon  ypal^^WLTlK^(H;),  registered  as  the  recipient  of  20  artabae  of 
wheat  (oiTO^  in  an  account  of  six  months'  payments  in  kind,  XoyoD 
6ya)v(ou  anivoo  (i.e.,  fc^a^r|voo),  made  to  various  persons,  mostly  trades- 
men: PRossGeorg.  5.60.  The  term.  p.  q.  and  probable  place  are  indicated  by 
the  recto  of  the  papyrus,  which  contains  fragmentary  records  of  the 
exactor  of  the  Hermopolite  nome,  the  first  of  them  carrying  the  date  391. 
The  payment  is  among  the  largest  recorded  in  the  account— e.g.,  five 
times  larger  than  the  payment  to  the  veterinarian  Isidorus,  line  4;  twice 
as  large  as  the  payment  to  the  physician  Heradammon,  line  3 — and  is 
exceeded  only  by  a  payment  of  22  artabae  to  an  6vr|MTr|(;.  I  he  account 
does  not  specify  the  services  for  which  the  payments  are  made,  nor  is  it 
dear  whether  the  payments  come  from  a  private  or  from  a  public  source. 
For  payments  in  kind  made  to  teachers  from  public  resources,  see  s.v. 
Lollianus,  no.  90;  for  such  payments  by  private  individuals,  see  PGiss,  80 
(s.11;  Hermopolite  nome?),  POsl.  3.156  (s.11;  the  Fay(km),  and  perhaps 
POxy.  24.2421  (payment  to  the  Ypa|i)iaTo5i5daKaXo^  Sarapion,  on  which 
see  S.V.,  no.  133).  For  payments  to  teachers  in  six-month  installments, 
cf.  Cassiod.  Var.  9.21.6. 

He  is  conceivably  the  gramm.(?)  Fl.  Her...  (q.v.,  no.  68)  at  Hermopolis, 
S.V  2/2. 

70.  POMPONIUS  MAXIMUS  HERCULANUS.    Gramm.    Bordeaux.  s.IV 

2/4. 

RE  8.549  (Seeck);  PLRE I  s.v.  Herculanus  3,  p.  420. 

Fomponius  Maxlmus  Herculanus:  Auson.  Par.  17  tit.;  Maximus,  Par. 
17.11;  Herculanus,  Prof.  11  tit.,  v.  1.  Son  of  Pomponius  Maximus,  an 
important  curialis  of  Bordeaux  (Par.  15),  and  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Ausonius 
who  must  be  lulia  Dryadia  (Par.  12).  He  was  first  a  pupil  of  Ausonius 
(Prof.  11.1),  in  whose  school  he  later  taught  as  a  gramm.  (P^o/.  11.3, 
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particeps  scholae;  tit.,  grammaticus).  Had  he  lived  long  enough,  H.  would 
have  succeeded  to  Ausonius's  chair  of  grammar  {Prof.  11.3;  on  the  impli- 
cations see  Appendix  4);  but  because  of  H.'s  early  death  the  chair  instead 
went  to  Acilius  Glabrio  (q.v.,  no.  64). 

He  died  very  young,  in  tempore  puberis  aevi  {Par.  17.9),  evidently  as  the 
result  of  a  youthful  indiscretion:  Prof.  11.4-5,  lubricae  nisi  te  iuveritae  prae- 
cipitem  flexus  daret  /  Pythagorei  non  lenentem  tramitis  reciam  viam.  Whatever 
this  was,  it  apparently  involved  some  disgrace:  Par.  17.6-7,  verum  memo- 
rare  magis  quam  /  functum  laudare  decebit;  cf .  s.v.  Marcellus,  no.  94.  His 
birth,  education,  brief  career,  and  death  are  all  probably  to  be  assigned  to 
the  second  quarter  of  s.IV. 

71.  HERMIAS.  Gramm.  s JV  ex.  /  8.V  1/3. 
PLRE  n  s.v.  Hermeias  2,  p.  547. 

Hermias  ypa)i|.iaTiK6(;,  recipient  of  Isid.  Pel.  Ep.  3.350  ('Epjieia  YPCtM" 
HaiiKcp),  on  the  deceit  of  poets.  H.  is  possibly  Hermias  of  Hermopolis, 
whose  Ttdipia  of  Hermopolis  and  other  poems  in  iambics  were  known  to 
Photius  in  a  volume  containing  the  works  of  several  poets  of  s.IV  /  s.VI, 
Bibl.  cod.  279  (8.187  Henry).  Note,  however,  that  Photius  does  not  style 
this  poet  Ypafi^atiKo^  as  he  does  Serenus  and  HorapoUon  (qq.v.,  nos. 
134,  77).  Cf  also  s.v.  FL  Her...,  no.  68. 

f  72.  HERMOLAUS.   Gramm.   Constantinople.  s.VI  2/3? 

RE  8.891  (Gudeman);  cf.  RE,  2.  Reihe,  3.2374.59ff.  (Honigmann);  Chr.- 
Sch.-St.  2:2.1084;  Hunger  2.37. 

According  to  the  Suda,  E.3048,  a  gramm.  of  Constantinople  who  pro- 
duced an  epitome — not  certainly  the  extant  epitome — of  the  'EGviKOt  of 
Stephanus  (q.v.,  no.  144)  of  Byzantium  and  dedicated  it  to  the  emperor 
Justinian.  The  last  piece  of  information  has  often  been  doubted  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  be  strange  for  an  epitome  to  be  produced  so  soon 
after  the  original  work.  But  if  the  epitome  is  placed  ex  hypothm  toward 
the  end  of  Justinian's  reign,  it  could  be  separated  by  one  generation  or 
more  from  the  work  of  Stephanus,  which  is  itself  difficult  to  date;  cf .  8.v. 

The  dedication  has  also  been  doubted  because  it  would  be  strange  for 
a  gramm.  to  dedicate  to  the  emperor  an  epitome  of  another  man's  work. 
But  if  one  could  dedicate  an  anthology  to  an  empress  (cf.  s.v.  Orion, 
no.  110),  one  could  presumably  dedicate  an  epitome  to  an  emperor;  for 
the  dedication  of  epitomes  or  extracts  of  grammatical  works,  cf.  s.w. 
Aristodemus,  Joannes  Charax,  Theodoretus,  nos.  188,  199,  265.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  the  reference  to  Justinian  is  an  error  for  Justin 
or  should  be  understood  to  mean  Justinian  II  (both  notions  refuted  by 
Miiller,  "Zu  Stephanos"  347f.),  or  that  the  dedication  to  Justinian  was 
Stephanus 's  own,  mindlessly  copied  by  H.  into  his  epitome  and  then 
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falsely  attributed  to  H.  himself;  cf .  Honigmann,  RE,  2.  Reihe,  3.2375.10fiF. 
But  even  if  the  latter,  unlikely,  series  of  events  took  place,  we  still  have  a 
probable  date  for  H/s  epitome  no  later  than  the  reign  of  Justinian,  since 
the  notice  in  the  Suda  is  likely  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  *Ovo^axo- 
X6yoq  of  Hesychius  Illustrius,  who  was  active  under  Justinian  and  was 
possibly  H/s  contemporary.  It  is  best  to  accept  the  notice  as  it  stands. 

*      AUR.  HERODES;  see  no.  228. 
HESPERIUS:  see  no.  229. 

73.  HESYCHIUS.    Gramm.    Alexandria.    s.V  /  s.VI. 

RE  8.1317-22  (Schultz);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1083;  Latte,  ed.,  1,  vii-li;  Hun- 
ger 2.35f .;  PLRE 11  s.v.  15,  p.  555. 

Compiler  of  the  lexicon  Suvaycayf)  mus&v  Xi^ecov  Katdi  orotx^iov  surviv- 
ing in  abridged  and  interpolated  form  in  cod.  Marc.  gr.  622  (s.XV).  H. 
styles  himself  y(X^^umxib^  *AX£^av5pe6^  in  the  salutation  of  the  prefa- 
tory epistle,  addressed  to  one  Eulogius.  H.  is  probably  to  be  dated  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century:  cf.  Latte,  ed.,  1,  vii-viii,  expressing  a  slight  prefer- 
ence for  the  former  date  and  rejecting  identification  of  the  dedicatee 
with  Eulogius  Scholasticus,  whose  date  (s.V  2/2  at  the  earliest)  can  in 
any  event  only  be  determined  very  approximately;  cf.  Reitzenstein, 
Ceschichie  358  Both  H  's  religion  {<^pp  following)  AT\d,  p.g.,  the  abstract 
form  of  address  in  the  epistle,  djtcaieiXa  npbq  Tf|v  afiv  dvajliXXT)XOV 
(pi>aav  (1.2.46f,  Latte),  urge  against  a  significantly  earlier  date. 

Although  the  biblical  glosses  found  in  the  lexicon  are  interpolated,  H. 
was  certainly  a  Christian;  cf.  his  name  and  the  closing  formula  of  the 
epistle,  eCxo^ai  5g  x(p  oio^onevov  oe  Kai  uyiaivovia  xPHoaaGai  Toi<; 
PipXioi^  (1.2.48f.). 

74.  HIERAX.   Schoolmaster.  Alexandria.  s.Vinit. 
PLRE  n  s.v.  2,  p.  556. 

According  to  Soc.  HE  7.13.7ff.,  a  schoolmaster:  ypa|i|idia)v  .  .  .  twv  TteCtov 
6i6doKa/.Oi;,  "teacher  of  common  [or:  "vulgar")  letters."  The  phrase 
Ypd^naia  nzCJi  means  ypdnpaia  Koivd,  i.e.,  litlerae  communes  or  viles,  as 
opposed  to  liberal  studies,  for  which  see  Socrates'  usual  phrasing,  'EX- 
XriviKoi  or  'PcojiaiKoi  >c6yoi,  at,  e.g.,  2.46,  5.25.1,  7.17.2;  cf.  LS]  s.v.  iie^6(; 
II.3  and  Kaster,  "Notes"  326  n.  9.  The  phrase  does  not  mean  "teacher  of 
prose,"  as  if  Ypd^^ata  xe^d  meant  Xdyoi  ne^oi,  i.e.,  sermo  pede^ris:  since 
the  teacher  of  poetry  was  the  gramm.,  we  would  expect  liie  teacher  of 
prose — according  to  the  traditional  distinction  of  skills — to  be  the  rheto- 
rician. But  from  Socrates  it  is  clear  that  H.  was  not  anything  so  grand  as 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  the  phrase  is  in  any  case  not  so  used  elsewhere. 
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The  leader  of  a  claque  for  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  H.  was  set  upon 
by  Jews  in  the  theater  and  tortured  there  by  the  praef,  Aug.  Orestes  not 
long  after  Cyril  became  bishop  (an.  412). 

75.  HIERIUS.   Lat.  gramm.   Gaza Antioch.  s.V  4/4  /  s.VI  1/4. 
PLRE  11  s.v.  8,  p.  559. 

The  recipient  of  Procop.  Gaz.  £p.  13  jointly  with  Alypius  and  Stephanus 
(qq.v.,  nos.  7,  141):  *AXuici<p  Kai  Ix&p&vf^  ypapi^iaxvcol^  Kai  'Iep{<p  'I^u- 
^alK^  (sc.  Ypa^i^axtK^).  H.  taught  Latin  at  Gaza:  £p.  145.1,  t6v  Xoyu&ccnov 
'Upiov  t6v  tf|5  IxaX&v  nap'  fjnTv  npo^Efiikr\\itvo\  (ptovfjq.  Later,  appar- 
entiy,  he  taught  at  Antioch  (Daphne),  where  he  had  gone  with  the 
Greek  gramm.  Stephanus  and  Alypius:  £p.  13;  cf.  s.w.  Alypius  and  esp. 
Stephanus. 

He  was  commended  in  Bp.  145  by  Procopius  to  Eudaemon,  a  provincial 

governor  (so  PLRE  II  s.v.  5,  p.  407,  correctly).  Eudaemon  has  otherwise 
been  identified  as  a  teacher  of  law  (Garzya  and  Loenertz,  eds.,  Procopii .  .  . 
epistolae  104)  or  an  advocate  (Seitz,  "Schule"  15).  But  the  description  of 
Eudaemon  as  one  who  administers  justice  for  a  fortunate  people  (euSai- 
liovci;  ovTOJC  oic  5iCTreiq  la  SiKaia)  and  ensures  the  rejuvenation  of  a 
formerly  withered  Aikt]  rather  conforms  to  the  conventional  praise  of  a 
governor;  cf.  Ep.  145. 5ff.,  with  Robert,  Hellenica  4.62ff.,  99ff.;  and  esp. 
Sevcenko,  "Late  Antique  Epigram"  30f.  The  commendation  to  Eudaemon 
might  indicate  that  H.  combined  legal  or  forensic  expertise  with  his 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

*      HIEROCLES:  see  no.  230. 

+  76.  HIEROCLES.    Gramm.(?)    s.VI  l/3(?);  possibly  s.V  med. 
RE  8.1487-89  (Klessling);  Hunger  1.531, 2.399. 

Hierodes,  compiler  of  the  Zuv^St^o^  a  list  of  provinces  and  cities  of 
the  eastern  empire  perhaps  drawn  up  early  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  ca. 
527/28;  cf.  Honigmann,  ed.,  if.:  only  one  of  Justinian's  foundations  is 
recorded,  and  his  reorganization  of  the  provinces  is  ignored.  Note,  how- 
ever, that  the  list  in  its  present  form  is  dependent  on  a  register  drawn 
up  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  IL  Accordingly,  it  is  possible  that  H. 
himself  composed  the  latter  register,  to  which  additions  were  made  un- 
systematically  by  a  later  hand;  see  Jones,  CERP^  514lf. 

H.  is  styled  6  ypannaxiKoc;  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  {De  them,  1, 
p.  85.36;  4,  p.  89.6f.  Pertusi),  who  can  be  shown  to  have  known  a 
different  (longer)  version  of  H.'s  work  than  is  now  preserved;  see  Jones, 
CERP^  514;  cf.  Kiessling,  RE  8.1488.39ff.  The  style  is  not  otherwise 
attested. 
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HIERONYMUS:  see  no.  231. 

*      HIERONYMUS:  see  no.  232. 

HO£Na)US:  see  no.  233. 

77.  HORAPOLLON.   Gramm.    Phenebythis  (Panopolite  nome)  Alexan- 
dria —  Constantinople.   s.IV  ex.  /  s.V  1/3. 

Masp^ro,  "Horapollon"  (fundamental);  PLRE  I  s.v.,  p.  442;  ibid.  II  s.v.  1, 
p.  569;  cf .  RE  8.2313-14  (Roeder). 

From  Phenebythis,  a  village  of  the  Panopolite  nome:  Suda  Q.159;  cf.  s.v. 
Fl.  HorapoUon,  no.  78.  He  taught  as  a  gramm.  in  Alexandria — "in  Alex- 
andria and  in  Egypt/'  Suda  ibid. — and  then  in  Constantinople  under 
Theodosius  (iSuda  ibid.:  this  was  probably  Theodosius  II;  see  below). 
Credited  by  the  Suda  with  a  TeiievtKd,  of  uncertain  character  but  prob- 
ably on  the  morphology  of  temple  names:  cf.  Suda  E.3394  =  Eugenius 
(q.v.,  no.  56),  with  Reitzenstein,  Geschichle  313  n.  1.  The  Suda  also  men- 
tions H.'s  commentaries  on  Sophocles,  Alcaeus,  and  Homer;  if  he  is  the 
Horapollon  yfXinmanKdq  mentioned  by  Photius  at  Bibl  cod.  279  (8  1 87 
Henry),  he  wrote  5p(i^aTa  and  a  Trdipia  of  Alexandria  in  verse.  The 
latter  genre  points  to  a  date  early  in  the  Byzantine  era;  this  may,  how- 
ever, be  the  work  of  Fl.  Horapollon  or  of  a  third  man  of  the  same  name. 

H.  i<5  prohcibly  not  Horapollon  Neiloios,  author  of  the  Hieroglyphica.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  H.  was  the  Egyptian  veavioKOC,  known  for  his 
poetic  talents  at  Constantinople  in  377  (Them.  Or.  2P.347A;  cf.  PLRE  I 
s.vv.  Horapollon,  Andronicus  5;  and  Alan  Cameron,  "Wandering  Poets" 
487f.);  but  if  H.  was  the  grandfather  of  Fl.  Horapollon  (see  below  and 
S.V.),  that  date  is  almost  certainly  too  early  for  him  to  have  been  active  at 
Constantinople  even  as  a  veaviaKO(;.  The  identification  is  questioned  in 
PLRE  II  s.v. 

Said  to  have  been  hmnpdq  im  irj  lex^r)  and  comparable  to  the  most 
brilliant  gramm.  of  old  (Suda  h.159),  H.  is  probably  the  Horapollon  of  the 
catalogue  of  gramm.  in  Krdhnert,  Catmes  7.  His  T£|i8viKd,  even  if  con- 
cerned only  with  morphology,  and  his  probable  family  relations  suggest 
that  he  was  a  pagan. 

In  all  likelihood  the  father  of  Asclepiades  (q.v.,  no.  17)  and  another  son 
(Heraiscus?),  and  the  grandfather  of  the  gramm.  and  philosopher  Fl. 
Horapollon  active  under  Zeno  and  Anastasius  (see  following  and  s.v.  Fl. 
Horapollon).  His  floruit  therefore  should  probably  be  placed  in  s.V  1/3. 
Accordingly,  he  will  have  taught  at  Constantinople  under  Theodosius  II 
(see  above).  Note  esp.  that,  in  the  legal  petition  he  drafted  in  the  reign  of 
Anastasius,  Fl.  Horapollon  says  he  has  spent  his  career  in  Alexandria 
(see  s.v  );  he  therefore  cannot  be  identified  with  H.,  who  taught  in  Alex- 
andria and  then  under  Theodosius  in  Constantinople. 
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Confusion  of  the  two  Horapollones  goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Suda,  Q.159,  where  excerpts  from  Damasc.  V.  Isid.  concerning  Fl.  Hora- 
pollon  (3.615.6-18  Adler)  are  appended  to  the  notice  of  H.  drawn  from 
the  'Ovo|iaToX6yoc;  of  Hesychius  Illustrius  (3.615.1-6  Adler).  The  two 
Horapollones  are  treated  as  one  man  by  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1076f.,  follow- 
ing Reitzenstein,  Geschichle  312;  similarly  FCrrH  Ilk  630;  Alpers,  Attizist- 
ische  Lexikon  93  n.  41,  96  n.  52;  and,  ut  vid,.  Hunger  2.18. 

78.  FL.  HORAPOLLON.  Gramm.  and  philosopher;  v.c,   Phenebythis  and 
Alexandria.  s.V  3/3. 

PLRE  n  s.V.  2,  pp.  569f. 

Fl.  Horapollon;  PCairMasp.  3.67295  {=  Pap.)  ii.24;  elsewhere  Horapollon. 
Son  of  Asclepiades  (q.v.,  no.  17):  Pap.  i.l,  15,  26;  and  see  below.  He 
styles  himself  v.c:  Pap.  i.l,  [to)0  Xa\inpoxaxo\).  It  is  not  clear  how  H. 
would  have  gained  the  rank,  but  the  context  in  which  it  appears,  a  legal 
petition,  shows  that  it  must  be  intended  as  a  formal  designation  of  his 
status.  He  taught  as  a  distinguished  gramm.  at  Alexandria:  Zach.  Schol. 
Vie  de  Severe  pp.  14.2,  15.4-10.  He  associated  there  with  a  number  of 
Neoplatonist  scholars:  ibid.  pp.  15.10ff.,  16.10-12,  22.14f.,  23.6f.;  Damasc. 
V.  Jsid.  frg.  314,  317  Zintzen  (see  further  below).  His  pupils  perhaps 
included  Timotheus  (q.v.,  no.  156)  of  Gaza;  for  the  evidence,  see  s.v. 
Timotheus.  He  caDs  himself  f£XXoYltM<i^'^o<;  (piX6oo[(pogL  Pap.  i.l  (cf. 
ibid,  ii.24),  and  says  [&y<»]v  cxoXr\v  nepi  xdq  ^Ke[tae)  Ii.e.,  Alexandria] 
&Ka5Ti|i[i]ai; . . .  Tr|v  <piX6ao(pov  to(66u]vov  [i  £in|66iivov]  xot^  pouXo^i- 
voi^  injiitSldav,  Pap.  i.13-14;  cf.  'OpandXXcov  6  qnX^^ooipo^  Steph.  Byz. 
8.V.  <l>ev£piiOi^.  The  evidence  is  not  contradictory,  pax  Masp^ro,  "Hora- 
pollon"  178  n.  1.  We  may  conclude  that  "philosopher"  and  "philosophi- 
cal" are  used  in  a  broad,  nontechnical  sense  not  uncommon  in  the  p^od 
(cf.,  e.g.,  loannes  Lydus's  characterization  of  his  cousin,  the  excephr 
Ammianus,  as  (piXopa6T|(;  te  kqi  (piX6oo<po^  x6v  piov  at  De  mag,  3.28;  cf . 
also  s.vv.  Isocasius,  Nicodes,  Manippus,  nos.  85,  106,  236),  so  that  H. 
would  be  a  gramm.  as  a  matter  of  profession,  but  a  philosopher — i.e.,  a 
lover  of  wisdom  and  learning— in  his  general  interests  and  personal 
associations;  cf.  esp.  Zach.  Schol.  and  Damasc.  as  cited  above  (and  see 
below).  For  such  associations,  see  s.v.  Asclepiades,  no.  17;  and  for  a 
gramm. -philosopher(?),  cf.  s.v.  loannes  Philoponus,  no.  118.  Or  else  we 
may  conclude  that  H.  taught  gramm.  in  the  480s  but  later  came  to  teach 
philosophy.  For  the  dates,  see  below. 

An  Egyptian  {Suda  Q.159,  3.615.6  Adler);  he  owned  inherited  property 
in  Phenebythis  in  the  Panopolite  nome  (Pap.  i.l  and  passim)  and  taught  at 
Alexandria  (Zach.  Schol.;  Pap.  i.l3,  16,  29).  He  was  teaching  by  ca.  485; 
Zach.  Schol.  Vli  ie  Shhe  pp.  14-39  sets  the  struggle  for  the  soul  of  R's 
pupil  Paralius  of  Aphrodisias  during  the  episcopacy  of  Peter  Mongus 
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(482-90)  and  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Zach.  and  Severus  in  Alexandria 
(ibid.  p.  14.1),  therefore  in  485/86;  cf.  Suda  Q.159,  £7ti  Zr\vuivoc,  ^aaOxMq. 
H.  was  still  active  under  Anastasius;  cf.  Pap.  ii.l7,  with  i.29.  Maspero 
was  probably  correct  in  suggesting  that  the  original  document  was  com- 
posed closer  to  the  beginning  than  to  the  end  of  Anastasius's  reign,  but 
his  attempt  at  more  precise  dating  (491/93:  "Horapollon"  190)  is  not 
compelling. 

Suspected  of  trafficking  with  demons  and  magic  (Zach.  Schol.  Vie  de 
Skiht  p.  IS.lOf.X  H.#  along  with  the  Neoplatonist  philosophers  Asdepio- 
dotus,  Heraiscus,  Ammonius  Hermiou,  and  kidore,  was  mocked  by  his 
pupil  Paralius,  who  was  then  beaten  by  H.'s  other  students.  The  affair 

came  before  the  prefect,  a  crypto-pagan,  through  whose  collusion  H. 
and  the  others  escaped  (ibid.  pp.  22-27).  At  Easter  486(?)  the  Christian 
peculation  of  Alexandria  cursed  H.,  calling  him  "Soul  Destroyer/'  *Fuxo^ 
icdTlXcov,  and  rioted  (ibid.  p.  37).  For  the  date  of  the  episode,  cf.  above. 

H.  is  said  to  have  been  tortured  during  the  persecution  of  the  pagans 
under  Zeno:  Damasc.  V.  hid.  frg.  314  Zintzen,  in  connection  with 
Heraiscus,  Isidore,  and  Harpocras  (q.v.,  no.  66).  Nonetheless,  he  was  not 
thought  to  be  a  true  philosoper.  Heraiscus  (his  uncle  and  f.ither-in-!<nv? 
see  below)  foretold  that  H.  would  "desert  to  the  others  and  abandon  the 
ancestral  ways" — i.e.,  he  would  become  a  Christian^ — and  this  proved 
correct  (ibid.  frg.  317).  The  prophecy,  if  of  the  type  found,  e.g.,  at  Eunap. 
V.  phil.  6.9.17,  may  have  been  confirmed  after  Heraiscus's  death;  H.'s 
conversion  could  then  be  dated  after  487/91  and  sometime  before  526. 
Regarding  the  lower  limit,  467/91,  note  that  Heraiscus  was  still  alive 
when  Zach.  and  Severus  were  in  Alexandria  (485-87)  but  died  while 
Zeno  was  stiU  emperor;  cf.  Damasc.  V.  hid.  frg.  334  Zintzen.  For  the 
upper  limit,  note  d\at  Damasdus  can  have  written  the  V.  hid.  no  later 
than,  and  perhaps  well  before,  526;  V,  hid.  epit.  Phot.  64  refers  to 
Theoderic,  6^  vOv  t6  yxtfunoy      Kp6tog  ItoXio^  &ic&tn\q, 

H.  was  very  possibly  a  Christian  by  the  time  he  drafted  the  document 
represented  by  Pap.:  cf.  the  Christian  formula  in  i.l5,  [t(5  ^v]  &yioi; 
^KOpufrcdtip  |i0U  icatpi,  though  ityioi<;  is  obviously  uncertain;  cf.  also  the 
monogrammatic  cross  at  the  end  of  }.30,  though  since  the  document  as 
preserved  is  a  later  copy  the  monogram  may  not  be  original;  and  cf.  an 
oath  Kaxh  toO  lEavtOKpdxopo^  0eoC  in  ii.l5f.  (not  decisive).  If  he  was 
Christian,  we  have  in  Pap.  an  example  of  the  flexible,  subjective  use  of 
the  term  (piXooocpo^  noted  above;  for  after  conversion  H.  would  have 
ceased  to  be  a  philosopher  in  the  sense  recognized  by,  e.g.,  Damascius. 

H.'s  chronology,  his  ancestral  property  in  Phenebythis,  his  claim  in 
Pap.  i.l4f.  that  his  vocation  to  teach  was  received  ck  Traicpcov  kqi  irpo- 
yovwv,  and  the  name  "Horapollon"  itself  make  it  virtually  certain  that  H. 
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was  a  descendant  of  the  gramm.  HorapoUon  (q.v.,  no.  77),  probably  his 
grandson;  see  Maspero,  "HorapoUon"  176ff.  His  father,  Asclepiades  (q.v., 
no.  17),  had  been  a  teacher  all  his  life  (Pap.  i.l5,  when  he  is  already 
dead),  linked  with  his  brother  (H.'s  uncle  and  father-in-law)  by  the 
"Muse  of  philosophy."  The  brother  was  perhaps  Heraiscus;  cf.  Maspero, 
"HorapoUon"  179ff.  The  identification  of  Heraiscus  is  not  certain:  for 
Asclepiades  and  Heraiscus,  cf.  Damasc.  V.  hid.  frg.  160-65,  174  Zintzen, 
with  Asmus,  Leben  60.10ff.,  and  Zintzen,  ed.,  Damascii .  .  .  reliquiae  p.  135. 
But  frg.  160,  the  crucial  link,  might  refer  instead  to  Ammonius  and 
Heliodorus,  the  sons  of  Hermias;  cf.  Tannery,  Memoires  1.114ff.;  Prachter, 
RE  8.422.36ff.;  and  s.v.  Asclepiades.  For  a  stemma,  see  PCairMasp.  3, 
p.  48  =  PLRE  II,  p.  1326,  where  a  change  should  be  made  to  indicate  the 
possibility  that  Asclepiades  and  his  brother  were  born  of  the  same  father 
but  different  modiers;  cf.  Pap.  i.l8. 

H.  married  his  cousin  (Pap.  1.18),  who  abandoned  him  and  attempted 
at  law  and  through  other  means  to  acquire  some  of  his  property  (Pap. 
i.20ff.). 

H.  is  not  certainly  known  to  have  left  any  writings.  He  is  perhaps  the 
Horai)o]Ion  YPWumic6^  of  Phot.  Bihl  cod.  279  (8.187  Henry),  author  of 
Spdiioxa  and  a  icdxpia  of  Alexandria  in  verse;  or  he  may  be  HorapoUon 
Neiloios,  author  of  the  Hieroglyphica.  Both  identifications  are  uncertain. 
For  an  attempt  to  identify  both  of  the  latter  with  H.  and  to  place  the 
works  in  the  egyptianizing  milieu  of  s.V,  see  esp.  Maspero,  "HorapoUon'" 
181ff.,  whose  assertions  and  argument  are  to  be  treated  with  some 
caution;  sim.  Remondon,  "Egypte"  63ff. 

See  also  s.v.  HorapoUon. 

79.  HYPERECHIUS.  Gramm.  Alexandria? Constantinople?  S.V3/4. 

RE  9.281  (Funaioli);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1073;  PLRE  II  s.v.,  p.  581. 

Gramm.  of  or  from  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Marcian  according  to  Suda 
Y.273;  he  was  still  active  in  the  reign  of  Leo,  by  whom  he  was  banished: 
Suda  A. 267,  3.248.27f.  Adler  =  ?Malch.  frg.  2a,  FHG  4.114.  His  banish- 
ment by  Leo  may  mean  that  he  was  active  at  Constantinople,  in  which 
case  'AA,t<;uv6ptu*;  in  Suda  Y.273  will  indicate  his  origin  and  possibly  the 
site  of  his  earlier  activity.  The  statement  of  loannes  Tzetzes,  Chil.  10.48ff. 
(pp.  388f.  Leone),  that  H.  was  the  teacher  of  "Eudoda,  daughter  of  the 
great  Leo,"  is  likely  a  garbled  invention;  see  s.v.  Orion,  no.  110. 

Grammatical  work  of  several  kinds  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  Suda 
(Y.273):  Sypaye  x£xvi\v  Ypo4i|ifmiaf)v,  nepi  dvo^flov,  icepi  Irl^iunoq  ksA 
6p8oYpa(pia^.  A  trace  of  his  doctrine  icepi  dvoiidTCOV  may  be  preserved  in 
Choerobosc.  Schol.  in  Theodos,,  GG  4:1.292.6ff.:  xai  Xiyei  6  *Hpoi5tov6q, 
&n  (NC)  vs.  Kod  Xiyo^xnv  6  xb  *Yicep^to^  Kod  *Hp(io5uiv6;,  6n  (V). 
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80.  lOANNES.    Gramm.  (or  rhetorician?).    The  Auvergne?    Ca.  476/80. 
RE  9.1747  (Seeck);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.269;  PLRE  II  s.v.  30,  p.  601. 

A  teacher,  recipient  of  Sidon.  Apoll.  £p.  8.2,  ca.  476/80,  in  which  he  is 
praised  (8.2.1)  as  the  [lUterarum]  quodammodo  iam  sepuUanm  suscHahr,  fauhr, 

asserior,  who  has  postponed  the  obliteration  of  the  literary  culture  under 
the  barbarians;  for  the  date,  see  Loyen,  ed.,  Sidoine  vol.  3  p.  216.  Sidonius's 
assertion  that  I.  should  be  honored  as  "a  second  Demosthenes,  a  second 

Cicero"  may  mean  thnt  he  was  a  rhetorician.  The  comparison  may, 
however,  be  inspired  primarily  by  l.'s  status  as  a  figure  of  resistance 
rather  than  by  his  specific  metier;  and  Sidonius's  reference  to  a  competens 
ledorum  iurha  issuing  from  his  school  (8.2.3)  may  suggest  that  the  aims  of 
his  instruction  were  modest.  It  is  also  possible  in  this  period  that  I. 
taught  both  gramm.  and  rhetoric  (cf.  s.v.  Deuterius,  no.  44)  or  that,  in 
the  reduced  circumstances  Sidonius  sketches,  the  traditional  distinction 
between  the  stages  of  gramm.  and  rhetoric  was  somewhat  effaced. 

With  the  praise  of  I.,  compare  Dracontius's  praise  of  the  gramm. 
Felicianus  (q.v.,  no.  59). 

81.  lOANNES.  Gramm. presbyter.  Antwchenae  parochiae,  S.V4/4. 
RE  9.1806  Cfilicher);  PLRE  U  s.v.  36,  p.  603. 

loannes:  Cennad  De  vir.  ill.  94  =  Marcellin.  Chron.  s.a.  486,  Chron.  min. 
2.93. 14- lb  (the  first  sentence  of  Gennadius,  through  cotifitentes  tuituras). 
Presbyter  and  former  gramm.  {ex  grammatico  presbyter)  in  the  district  under 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Antioch  {AnHochenae  parochiae):  Gennad. 
ibid.  He  wrote  against  Monophysitism  and  against  certain  anti-Nestorian 
pronouncements  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  that  were  providing  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Theodosiani. 

Placed  by  Marcellinus  s.a.  486;  according  to  Gennadius,  he  was  stiU 
alive  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  De  vir.  ilL — i.e.,  before  ca. 
480? 

Not  to  be  confused  with  the  Neo-Chakedonian  loannes  (q.v.,  no.  82), 
the  gramm.  of  Caesarea. 

82.  lOANNES.    Gramm.  and  (or  — )  presbyter.    Caesarea  (Palestine?). 
s.VI  1/4. 

PLRE  11  s.v.  74,  pp.  611f. 

loDdwfi^  (6)  YpaMliaxucd^:  Ephraem.  Ant.  PC  86:2.2109B  =  loan.  Damasc. 
Parall,  Rup^.,  PG  96.481C;  Eustath.  mon.  Epist,  de  duahus  naturis,  PG 
86:1. 912 A,  913B,  933A;  also  in  two  excerpts  in  the  Catena  on  the  Gospel 
of  John  (see  below).  Also  6  ypap^axiKd^:  Severus  of  Antioch  passim  in  the 
C.  impium  grammalicum  (cf.  Leont.  Byz.  C.  monophys.,  PG  86:2.18418- 
1845D,  1848A);  John  of  Beith-Aphthonia,  Vie  de  Seoere,  PO  2.248ff.; 
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Ephraem.  Ant.  in  Cone.  Constant.  Ill,  Actio  X,  Mansi  11.436A  (for  the 
same  work  of  Ephraem,  see  above;  6  YpamiaTiKoc;  is  here  incorrectly 
identified  with  loannes  Philoponus  [q.v.,  no.  118]  in  Mansi;  cf.  Helmer, 
Neuchalkedonismus  162  n.  334);  Eustath.  mon.  Epist.  de  duabus  naturis,  PG 
86:1. 908A,  912D.  Also  'Icodwrjc;  TcpeoPuxEpog  dno  ypa|i|iaTiKcov  in  the 
np6<;  d(p0apTo5oKriTa(;,  tit.;  'I(Dd\AT|(;  ypappaiiKoc;  Kai  rrpEoPuTEpot;  in  the 
ripoi;  Tou<;  dKEcpdXoug  tit.;  *I(i)dvvT|(;  dTio  ypajijiaTiKwv  and  6  avToq  loHiwii^ 
TtpeaPuTspoq,  titt.  of  the  two  homilies  against  the  Manichaeans. 

From  Caesarea:  'I(odwr|(;  6  KamapEij^  6  ypa^paTiKoc;,  Anast.  Sinait. 
Viae  dux  6,  PG  89.101D;  cf.  104A,  105D;  cf.  also  Leont.  Byz.  C.  monophys., 
PG  86:2.1845C.  Also  6  ^tiiokotio^  Kaioapeiug  vel  sim.,  an  apparent 
confusion  with  loannes  Khozibites,  in  Leont.  Byz.  C.  monophys.,  PG 
86:2.1848D;  cf.  Qmc.  bOeran.,  StmMus  V,  Mansi  10.1116D.  It  is  not 
known  which  Caesarea  is  meant;  cf.  Moeller/  "Reprtentant"  103  n.  1, 
suggesting  Caesarea  of  Cappadoda;  Helmer,  Neuchalkedonismus  160, 
Caesarea  of  Palestine.  The  latter  is  more  likely. 

Not  long  before  516, 1,  wrote  a  defense  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
for  which  Severus,  Monophysite  bishop  of  Antioch,  made  him  the  object 
of  the  C.  impium  gmmmaHum  ca.  520.  On  the  date  of  the  apologia,  cf. 
Lebon,  Monopkjfsismi  137ff.  On  the  circumstances  of  its  composition,  see 
Richard,  ed.,  pp.  vi-xii;  contra,  Halleux,  "Synode."  The  Syriac  version  of 
Severus's  polemic  is  published  with  Latin  translation  by  LebcMv  C5C0 
Scr.  Syr.,  4th  ser.,  vols.  4-6.  Lebon's  Latin  translations  of  extracts  from 
I.'s  apologia  as  quoted  by  Severus  and  some  fragments  preserved  in 
Greek  are  published  by  Richard,  ed.,  6ff.,  along  with  the  following  works 
attributable  to  I.  with  varying  degrees  of  certainty:  two  Christological 
tracts,  ripog  toug  dK£(pd>.oi)<;  (cf.  Helmer,  Neuchalkedonismus  172ff.,  255f.) 
and  np6<;  d(p6apTo5oKr|Ta<;  (cf.  above);  two  comments  on  the  Gospel  of 
John  from  a  Catena  in  cod.  Valicallan.  E  40;  and  four  works  of  anti- 
Manichaean  polemic,  viz.,  two  homilies  attributed  to  I.  by  Richard,  ed., 
p.  xli,  on  the  basis  of  the  titt,  (cf .  above),  a  Ai&Xel,iq  'Iwdwou  *Op0o56£,ou 
npoq  Mavixaiov  (on  the  attribution,  compare  Richard,  ed.,  pp.  xlv-liv, 
with  Aubineau  ap.  Richard,  ed.,  pp.  112ff.),  and  LoX^oyiojioi  dyicov 

JiaX£p(DV. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  the  anti-Monophysite  writer  loannes  ex  gram- 
maHco  pnthykr  of  AnHoehtua  paroehia  or  with  loannes  Philoponus  (qq.v, 
nos.  87, 118). 

\r  83.  lOANNES.   Gramm.  and  poet.   Gaza.   s.Vl  1/2? 

RE  9.1747-48  (Thiele);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.977;  Downey,  "John  of  Gaza"; 
Hunger  2.93f .,  110. 

Gramm.  of  Gaza:  ypaii^aiiKOi;  rdC^Ti^q,  inscr.  and  subscr.  of  the  "EKcppaoK; 
and  inscr.  of  the  anacreontic  pieces;  YPOt^^Ofci-KO^  lemma  of  Anth.  Gr. 
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15.1.  Poet:  six  brief  poems  in  anacreontic  meter  are  extant  PIjG*  3.342ff. 
(a  seventh^  listed  in  the  index  of  cod.  Barb.  310,  oUm  246,  is  lost),  as  well 
as  the  "EKq>paot^  toO  koo|iikoO  ictvaKog,  a  verse  description  in  two  books 
of  a  painting  of  the  cosmos  in  the  Winter  Baths  of  Gaza;  the  "Eioppaot^ 
is  preserved  only  in  the  codex  Palatinus  between  Books  14  and  15  of  the 
Anthology  (cf.  Antk  Gr.  15.1),  ed.  P.  FriedlSnder,  Johmtus  135ff .  The  baths 
and  painting  in  question  were  located  in  Gaza,  according  to  the  inscr. 
and  subscr.  of  the  "EKcppaaK;  and  a  marginal  note  at  the  beginning  of  the 
poem;  a  note  added  to  the  subscr.  says  f\  iv  'AvTioxeiqc,  apparently  refer- 
ring to  the  representation  of  the  cosmos  that  has  been  discovered  at 
Antioch,  on  which  see  Downey,  "John  of  Gaza"  205ff.  Since  the  work  at 
Antioch  is  a  mosaic  (s.IV  1/2,  on  archaeological  grounds),  whereas  1. 
appears  to  have  described  a  painting  (cf.  P.  Friedlander,  Johannes  220ff.), 
and  since  I.'s  description  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  Antiochene 
piece,  the  two  must  have  been  different  works;  the  mosaic  at  Antioch 
was  perhaps  the  model  for  the  painting  at  Gaza. 

Beyond  the  title  Ypu|.i|iaTiK6c,  the  lemmata  of  two  of  the  anacreontic 
pieces  show  that  I.  was  a  teacher;  see  Nissen,  Byzantinische  Anakrconten 
13ff.  These  ascribe  the  poems  to  the  spring  festival  Rosalia— ev  Tifi  fi^epqt 
T©v  ^)65a)v — and  place  the  poems  in  the  context  of  I.'s  school:  no.  5,  tv  Tt| 
^auToO  Staxpi^f)  (cf .  the  address  to  the  xalSe^  w.  37ff.);  no.  4,  ^et&  t6 
eiicetv  toi^  <potxTiTdg  apparently  referring  to  the  students'  recitation  of 
display  pieces  of  the  type  (also  in  anacreontics)  found  in  Pack^  1945  = 
PLittr.  2.49  Hermopolis  (8.V).  For  students'  compositions,  cf.  the  titt. 
of  Dracont.  Rom.  1,  3;  and  cf .  s.v.  Felidanus,  no.  59.  For  school  festivals 
or  holidays  at  Gaza,  cf.  Choric.  Apol,  mm,  104  (p.  368.8fF.  Foerster- 
Richtsteig). 

The  evidence  does  not  allow  us  to  date  I.  precisely.  A  term.  p.  q.  of 
526/36  for  the  "EKcppaaiq  has  been  deduced  from  certain  passages  in 
Choricius;  cf.  Seitz,  "Schule"  33f.;  P.  Friedlander,  Johannes  111.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  certain:  the  baths,  with  the  paintings,  may  well  have 
been  older,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  tie  I.'s  poem  to  their  construction 
or  dedication;  cf.  Downey,  "John  of  Gaza"  211  n.  25.  The  influence  of 
Nonnus  found  in  the  "FKtppuan;,  however  (cf.  P.  Friedlander,  Johannes 
112ff.;  Wifstrand,  Von  Kallimachos  zu  Nonnos  19,  24,  62,  73),  suggests  a 
date  ca.  s.V  ex.  /  s.VI  1/2,  and  the  metrical  technique  of  the  anacreontic 
pieces  may  point  in  the  same  direction;  see  Nissen,  Byzantinische  Ana- 
kreonten  19ff.;  and  cf.  s.v.  Georgius,  no.  63. 

If  the  latter  dating  is  correct,  I.  would  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Choridus  (cf.  above)  and  could  be  the  unnamed  encomiastic  poet  referred 
to  at  Choric.  Laud,  Summ.  2  (p.  70.6ff.);  cf .  ibid.  21  (p.  75.14f .).  Two  of  the 
anacreontic  pieces  apparently  derive  from  comparable  occasions,  when 
I.  produced  poems  for  prominent  men:  cf.  the  lemma  of  no.  2,  X6yoq  el^ 
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Tov  {)Trcp(pueoTaTOv  Zaxapiav  tov  AoOko  tov  'AoKaAtoviTriv.  zy/A  5c  iiva  Kai 
FAq  TOV  ^£YaXo7^pE7teaTaTOv  Zaxapiav  tov  Fa^aiov  Tiapovia  ifi  dKpodoei; 
and  the  lemma  of  no.  3,  £7ii9aA.d)iioc;  axESiaoBcic;  ci^  tov  Oau|.iaaicbTaTov 
'AvQToXiov  OauoTOU  tq  TipwTa  (pepovTa  Td^riq.  Identification  v^ith  the 
gramm.  loannes,  author  of  Anth.  Gr.  9.628  and  possibly  629,  from  the 
Cycle  of  Agathias,  has  also  been  suggested;  cf.  Cameron  and  Cameron, 
"Further  Thoughts";  and  cf.  s.v.  loannes,  no.  84. 

+  84.  lOANNES.   Gramm.   Alexandria(?)   Before  ca.  568. 

loumes  Ypa|i|iaxiK6^:  according  to  the  lemmata,  author  of  Anik  Gr, 
9.628  (on  the  Horse  Baths  at  Alexandria,  if  the  lemma  can  be  trusted) 
and  629,  both  from  the  Cyde  of  Agathias,  thus  earlier  than  ca.  568;  for 
the  date,  see  Cameron  and  Cameron,  "CycU"  6fF.;  differently  Baldwin, 
"Four  Problems"  298ff.,  and  "Date  "  Anth.  Gr.  9.629  recurs  in  the  codex 
Palatinus  after  9.680,  where  it  is  attributed  to  John  Barbucallus,  i.e., 
John  the  Poet.  If  that  is  an  error,  and  if  the  two  Johns  are  distinct  (cf . 
Cameron  and  Cameron,  "CycU"  12),  I.  may  be  the  poet  and  gramm. 
loannes  (q.v.,  no.  83)  of  Gaza,  as  suggested  by  Cameron  and  Cameron, 
'Turther  Thoughts."  But  the  difficulty  involved  in  establishing  the  latter's 
date  (cf.  s.v.)  and  the  number  of  gramm.  with  this  most  common  of 
names  make  the  identification  necessarily  uncertain. 

lOANNES  CHARAX:  see  s.v.  CHARAX,  no.  199. 

lOANNES  LYDUS:  see  s.v.  LYDUS,  no.  92. 

lOANNES  PHILOPONUS:  see  s.v.  PHILOPONUS,  no.  118. 

85.  ISOCASIUS.    Gramm.  -*  sophist  ^  QSP.   Aegeae  (Cjlicia)  -  Antioch  - 

Constantinople.    s.V  2/4-3/4. 

R£  9.2146  (Seeck);  PLR£  II  s.v.,  pp.  6a3f. 

Originally  from  Aegeae  in  Cilicia:  John  Malalas  369.18f.  Dindorf;  Chron. 
Pasch.  1.595.7f.  Dindorf;  and  cf.  below.  He  later  was  a  dtizen  of  Antioch: 
Malal.  369.19;  Ckron.  Ptsck.  1.595.8f.;  cf.  Theoph.  Cknm.  p.  115.9ff.  de 
Boor;  Cedrenus  1.612.21  Bekker.  According  to  the  ada  of  the  synod  of 
Ephesus  of  449  (ed.  J.  Flemming,  AbhanHungett  der  Koniglichen  Gaellschtft 
der  Wissenschi^hn  zu  GStHngat,  Philaihgisch-hishrische  KJasse,  n.s.,  15.1  fl917] 
127.14ff.),  he  was  at  Antioch  by  441/42,  when,  although  stiU  a  pagan, 
he  allegedly  helped  contrive  the  ordination  of  the  bishop  Domnus 
(441/42-449). 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Vie  el  miracles  de  Sainte  Thecle,  he  was  a 
gramm.  before  becoming  a  sophist:  [Basil.  SeLJ  Vie  et  miracles  2.39  Dagnm, 
dno  ypannaTiaxoO  [on  the  term  here,  see  Appendix  2.2a-b]  aOfpioTr]c, 
YEyovd)^.  A  nonbeliever,  he  fell  ill  at  Aegeae,  where  a  cure  was  revealed 
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to  him  by  incubation  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thecla.  He  persisted  in  his 
dmaxia  nonetheless;  d.  above  and  below.  The  author  of  the  Vie  et  miracles 
alleges  a  certain  Eudodus  of  TarsuS/  a  man  dXrfieia^  pfiXXov 
npsa^^v,  as  his  source. 

As  a  ooipioxT\(;,  presumably  at  Antioch,  I.  received  five  letters  from 
Theodofet  of  Cyrrhus:  Ep.  XXVH  XXVm,  XXXVm,  XLIV,  LH  ed.  Az^ma, 
vol.  1;  for  the  date  of  Ep.  XLIV,  perhaps  before  446,  cf.  Az^ma,  ed., 
p.  108  n.  1.  Theodoret  sent  him  pupils  (Ep,  XXVII,  XXVIII;  cf.  XLIV),  and 
a  woodcarver  to  decorate  his  home  {Ep.  XXXVIH),  and  requested  that  he 
intercede  with  the  court  of  the  praetorian  prefect  in  behalf  of  a  young 
heir  burdened  by  taxes  {Ep.  LII).  I.  is  also  called  6  (pi^6ao(poc;  at  Malal. 
369.18,  Chron.  Pasch.  595.6,  Theoph.  Chron.  p.  115.9ff.  de  Boor,  and 
Cedrenus  I.612.2lf.;  he  is  called  aq>6dpa  Xoyucd^  at  Malal.  370.1f.  and 
Chron.  Pasch.  595.9f. 

Said  to  have  held  many  offices  with  honor  (Malal.  370.1;  Chron.  Pasch. 
595.9),  I.  was  QSP  under  Leo  (Malal.  369. 17f.).  While  quaestor  he  was 
denounced  as  a  pagan:  Malal.  369.17ff.;  placed  s.a.  467  in  Chron.  Pasch. 
595. 6ff.;  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Leo,  467/68,  by  Theophanes,  Chron. 
p.  115. 9f.  de  Boor;  in  the  tenth  year,  466/t>7,  by  Cedrenus,  1.612.21. 
Arrested  at  Constantinople  and  stripped  of  his  office,  he  was  sent  for 
interrogation  to  Theophilus,  governor  of  Bithynia,  at  Chalcedon:  Malal. 
370. 2£f.;  Chron.  Pasch.  595.1lff.  Through  the  intervention  of  lacobus, 
comes  and  archiatros  (=  lacobus  3  PLRt  li,  pp.  582f his  case  was  returned 
for  hearing  at  Constantinople  before  the  senate  and  PPO:  Malal.  370.5fiF.; 
Chnm.  Pasch.  595.14ff.;  cf.  Theoph.  Chron.  p.  llS.lOff.  de  Boor;  Cedrenus 
1.613.1  says  napd,  MpX<IP  KovoravrivouicdXeo)^  incorrectly.  When  I. 
was  questioned  by  the  prefect  Pusaeus  (=  PLRE  U  s.v.,  p.  930),  his 
humility  and  candor  won  him  the  favor  of  the  multitude  and  his  freedom: 
Malal.  370.16ff.;  Chron.  Pasch.  596.3ff.  After  being  forcibly  baptized  (Malal. 
371.2ff.;  cf.  Chron.  Pasch.  596.12),  he  was  sent  back  "to  his  own  country," 
presumably  to  Antioch:  Malal.  371.4;  Chron.  Pasch,  596.12;  Theoph.  Chron. 
p.  115.17f.  de  Boor;  Cedrenus  1.613.7. 

86.  lUCUNDUS.    Gramm.    Bordeaux.    s.IV  1/2  or  2/3. 
PLRE  1  S.V.,  p.  467. 

lucundus  (Auson.  Prrf.  9  tit.,  v.  4),  grammaticus  (ibid,  tit.,  v.  2)  at  Bordeaux 
(tit).  He  was  the  brother  of  another  gramm.  of  Bordeaux,  Leontius  (q.v., 
no.  89)  Lascivus:  Prof.  9  tit.  1.  probably  taught  as  a  contemporary  of 
Ausonius,  who  caUs  him  amicus  and  sodalis  (cf.  s.v.  Citarius,  no.  28), 
therefore  between  ca.  336  and  ca.  367.  His  brother  was  older  than 
Ausonius  and  was  perhaps  dead  by  355/60;  cf.  s.v.  Leontius. 

I.  was  thought  unqualified  for  the  chair  he  occupied  (vv.  1-2),  an 
opinion  with  which  Ausonius  evidently  agreed:  w.  5-6,  quamvis  impar  vs. 
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nuritos  .  .  .  viros;  compare  the  language  used  to  describe  I/s  brother's  attain- 
ments in  Prof.  7.9-19  (below,  s.v.  Leontius). 

*  87.  L.  THRHNTIUS  lULIANUS  signo  CONCORlDiUSJ.    Gramm.;  v.p. 
Trier.    s.III  /  s.IV. 

L.  Terentius  lulianus  qui  ei  Concor[dius],  commemorated  on  an  epitaph 
at  Trier;  cf.  Cfippers  and  Binsfeld,  "Zweisdtig  beschriftete  Grabplatte"; 
Schillinger-Hafele,  "Vierter  Nachtrag"  453.  Styled  v{ir)  pierfedissimus), 
magister  s[t]udiorttni,  grammaticus  Latinus  (lines  7-8);  the  end  of  his  signum 
and  his  rank,  v.p.,  restored  by  Schillinger-Hafele,  in  tacit  correction  of 
Cuppers  and  Binsfeld,  "Zweiseitig  beschriftete  Grabplatte"  136  n.  5.  For 
his  status  as  teacher,  cf.  lines  4-5  in  the  text  of  Schillinger-Hafele,  doctor 
Rom[ani  n]ob[ilis]  eloqu[i]i.  I.  is  dated  to  s.III  by  Cuppers  and  Binsfeld, 
"Zweiseitig  beschriftete  Grabplatte''  138;  the  stone  is  dated  to  s.  IV  by 
Schillinger-Hafele. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I.  seems  to  have  possessed  the  perfectissimate, 
the  style  magister  studiorum,  grammaticus  Latinus  is  probably  a  designation 
of  his  condicio  (for  condicio,  cf.  Gesta  apud  Zenophilum,  C5EL  26.185.9f.,  and 
below  s.v.  Victor,  no.  161,  professor  .  .  .  Romanarum  Ulterarum,  grammaticus 
Latinus;  for  magister  studiorum,  cf.  s.v.  Annius  Namptoius,  no.  103)  rather 
than  a  reference  to  the  equestrian  secretariat  a  studiis  or  magister  a  studiis 
or  magister  studiorum.  Cf.  Schillinger-Hafele,  "Vierter  Nachtrag"  453;  the 
form  of  the  title  magister  studiorum  is  securely  attested  only  for  the  last 
man  known  to  have  held  the  secretariat  C.  Caelius  Satuminus  (under 
Constantius  17);  cf.  PLRE I  s.v.  Satuminus  9,  p.  806. 

I.  was  presumably  not  a  Christian;  cf .  D{is)  Mianihus)  in  line  1  and  the 
absence  of  Christian  formulas  throughout.  If  I.  was  active  at  the  begin- 
ning of  S.IV,  and  if  the  restoration  of  his  signum  is  correct,  he  is  possibly 
the  Concordius  (q.v.,  no.  35)  who  Ausonius  says  left  Bordeaux  to  teach 
elsewhere. 

88.  lULlUS.    Gramm.    Antioch.    Died  355/56. 

RE  10.107  (Seeck);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1075  n.  4;  Seeck,  Britfe  193;  Petit 
thiiianb  86;  PLRE  I  s.v.  1,  p.  481. 

lulius,  a  gramm.  whose  death  is  mentioned  in  Lib.  Ep.  454.4  (an.  355/56), 
'IouX.iO(;  6e  6  Ypa|i|iaTiaTf|<;  uiro  XuTrriq  oixeiai;  Libanius  normally  uses 
Ypa^^aTiOTr|(;  in  the  sense  of  ypajiiiaTiKOi;  (cf.  Appendix  2).  Since  Libanius 
seems  to  be  informing  his  uncle  Phasganius  of  matters  affecting  his  own 
school — ibid.,  xb.  iiEpi  xobq  vioDq  xd  \ikyf  6Xka  ^  icpo  too,  *IouXio(;  5^ 
Kxk — I.  probably  taught  in  that  establishment;  cf.  s.w.  Calliopius,  Cleo- 
bulus,  nos.  25,  32;  for  gramm.  having  a  place  in  Libanius's  school,  see 
Petit,  ihidianb  85ff . 
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*     LEONTIUSt  see  no.  234. 

89.  LEONTIUS        LASCIVUS.   Gramm.   Bordeaux.   Born  before  310; 

dead  probably  by  355/60. 

RE  12.2052  (Tolkiehn);  PLRE I  s.v.  Leontius  17,  p.  502. 

Leontius . . .  cognomeiUo  Lasctnis,  Auson.  Pn^,  7  tit.;  Leontius,  ibid.  w.  3, 16; 
Lascivus,  w.  5-8,  an  incongruous  nickname  that  tickled  his  friends' 
fancy.  Brother  of  lucundus  (q.v.,  no.  86):  Prvf.  9  tit.  A  gramm.  {Prof,  7 
tit.)  whose  achievements  in  letters  (ibid.  w.  9-12)  were  sufficient  for  a 
"meager  chair/'  possef  insarhis  numero  ui  mderi  /  grammaHcorum.  The  phras* 
ing  seems  to  suggest  that  he  was  something  of  a  marginal  figure;  cf.  the 
case  of  his  brother  lucundus,  s.v.  Since  he  was  the  brother  of  lucundus 
(Prof.  9  tit.,  Burdigalensis)  and  a  companion  of  Ausonius's  iuventa  (see 
below),  and  since  he  is  not  said  to  have  taught  elsewhere,  he  must  in 
accordance  with  Prof.  20.1-2  have  taught  at  Bordeaux. 

L.  was  older  than  Ausonius  {Prof.  7.14),  who  calls  him  meae  semper  socius 
iuventae.  If  this  is  limiting — i.e.,  mius  when  Ausonius  was  a  iuvenis,  but 
not  later — the  term.  a.  q.  of  his  death  would  be  ca.  355/60,  when  Ausonius 
was  forty-five  or  fifty  years  old,  the  lowt-r  and  upper  limits,  respectively, 
in  the  traditional  reckoning  of  when  one  ceased  to  be  a  iuvenis;  cf.  Cens. 
Die  nat.  14.2;  Isidore  of  Seville  Etytn.  11.2.1-8.  He  probably  did  not  begin 
to  teach  at  Bordeaux  much  before  ca.  325;  Ausonius  does  not  suggest 
that  the  association  extended  back  to  his  pueritia  or  that  L.  had  been  his 
teacher.  His  teaching  career  would  therefore  have  fallen  mainly  in  s.IV 
2/4,  and  he  would  have  been  Ausonius's  companion  during  the  first  two- 
thirds  (ca.  336/37-ca.  355)  of  the  latter's  tenure  at  Bordeaux. 

Identification  of  L.  with  the  Leontius  whose  name  can  be  made  out  in 
a  fragmentary  verse  inscription  (epitaph?)  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bordeaux,  CIL  13.911  (Loupiac),  is  very  uncertain. 

+  90.  LOLLIANUSsiigfuiHOMOEUS.   Gramm.   Oxyrhynchus.  253/60. 

PCollYouHe  66,  ed.  Parsons  (page  numbers  bebw  refer  to  the  discussion 
of  Parsons  there)  =  POxy.  47.3366  =  Pap. 

Lollianus  6  Kai  "0).ioiO(;:  Pap.  A5,  B35,  C44.  Son  of  Apolloni...;  Pap.  B35. 
Municipal  gramm.  (or||i6aio<;  ypajinaxiKOi;,  Pap.  A5-6,  B29;  cf.  Al2,  C53) 
of  Oxyrhynchus,  with  an  appointment  from  the  pou/.T]:  Pap.  B28-29. 
The  documents  that  concern  him  date  from  the  reign  of  Valerian  and 
Gallienus  (Pap.  A2-3,  C41-42),  perhaps  258  or  259;  cf.  Parsons,  p.  419. 

L.  drew  a  municipal  salary  (oi)vxa4K),  whkh  was  set  in  cash  but  paid 
spottily  in  kind  (Pap.  B29-30).  Because  of  the  irregular  payments,  L. 
requested  the  use  of  public  lands  (an  orchard),  the  rents  on  which  would 
serve  as  his  salary  (Pap.  B31-34,  C61-68);  Parsons,  pp.  413f.,  compares 
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the  similar  arrangement  proposed  at  Antioch  by  Libanius  in  behalf  of  his 
assistants  (Or.  31).  L.'s  salary  was  2,000  dr.  (per  annum?),  whereas  the 
orchard  was  expected  to  bring  in  2,400  dr.;  cf.  Pap.  B34,  C65.  L.  addressed 
his  appeal  not  to  the  pouXf)  but  directly  to  the  emperors — Pap.  A  and  C 
are  drafts  of  his  petition — with  vague  reference  to  the  precedent  for 
imperial  intervention  allegedly  established  by  earlier  emperors  in  such 
circumstances;  cf.  Pap.  A12-16,  C50-56(?).  On  the  procedure  L.  followed 
and  the  doubtful  strength  of  his  argument  from  precedent,  cf .  Parsons, 
pp.  416f.,  441ff.  At  the  same  time,  L.  wrote  a  letter  (=  Pap.  B)  to  an 
unnamed  friend  at  court  whom  he  calls  "brother"  (Pap.  B23),  asking  him 
to  use  his  influence  to  secure  a  favorable  decision  and  an  unambiguous 
response;  cf .  Pap.  B36-37.  Note  that  this  was  the  third  letter  L.  had 
written  to  the  "brother"  on  this  matter;  cf.  Pap.  B23.  The  would-be 
patron  had  perhaps  ignored  the  two  prior  requests. 

L.  was  married,  with  children  (Pap.  B22-23,  28).  He  caUs  himself 
oxoXxKiTtKdg:  Pap.  836,  (unkp  oxoXamvcxm  mi  91X00.  The  term  is  evi- 
dently still  used  at  this  date  in  the  general  sense,  "educated  man," 
"scholar";  for  similar  usage  in  a  comparable  context,  see  PSI  13.1337.23, 
with  Claus,  TXOAAITIKOI"  43f.  The  draft  of  the  letter  to  his  patron 
(Pap.  B)  may  be  in  L.'s  own  hand. 

91.  LUPERCUS.    Gramm.    Berytus.    Born  or //orw// shortly  before  268/70. 
RE  13.1839-41  (Gudeman);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.889;  PLRE I  s.v.  1,  p.  519. 

Lupercus,  gramm.  of  Berytus,  whose  birth  or  floruU  (Ysyowbg)  is  placed 
shortly  before  the  reign  of  Caudius  6  5s6T8po^  (i.e./  Claudius  Gothicus) 
by  the  Suda,  A.691.  His  works,  listed  in  the  Suda  (ibid.),  include  a  Kticn^ 
ToC  tv  AIy6tct(P  'ApmvoViTCM),  a  work  on  a  standing  literary  puzzle  IlEpi 

Tou  napdi  IDidTcovi  &XeKTpu6vo(;,  presumably  on  Phd.  118a,  and  a  number 
of  technical  works  of  philology:  three  books  on  ^iv,  one  on  Tacbq,  a  Ilepi 
xi\<;  KapiSo^  (on  the  quantity  of  the  iota?),  'AtTiKai  Xe^.eiq  (noted  as  a 
source  in  the  preface  to  the  Suda,  though  the  authenticity  of  the  notice  is 
doubtful;  see  s.v.  Eugenius,  no.  56),  a  T^x^ri  YpOfinaxiKiri,  and  thirteen 
books  on  the  three  genders,  "in  which  [tv  olq;  the  antecedent  is  con- 
troversial) he  surpasses  the  renown  of  Herodian"  {Suda  A.691  ad  fin.). 
For  a  critical  review  of  the  catalogue,  see  Gudeman,  RE  13.1840.5ff. 

Despite  those  words  of  praise,  his  influence  on  later  gramm.  appears 
to  have  been  minimal;  for  later  references  to  him,  see  Gudeman,  RE 
13.1840.54ff.  and  1841. 29ff.  His  works  may,  however,  have  been  extant 
as  late  as  s.Xill  ex.,  when  "the  sixth  of  the  books  of  Lupercus"  was  cited 
by  Planudes  (if  it  is  his  hand)  in  a  scholium  on  Plutarch;  cf.  Paton, 
"Simonides." 

LUXORIUS:  see  s.v.  LUXURIUS,  no.  235. 
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LUXURIUS:  see  no.  235. 

92.  lOANNES  LYDUS.  PnufecHanus,  palatinus,  and  Lat.  gramm.    com.  ori, 
pr.   Philadelphia  (Lydia)    Constantinople.   Born  490/91;  died  557/61. 

R£  13.2210-17  (Klotz);  R£  Suppl.  12.521-23  (Carney);  Chr.-Sch.-St. 
2:2.1041-44;  Stein,  Histoire  2.729ff.,  838ff.;  Carney,  Bureaucracy  2.3ff.; 
Bandy,  loannes  ix-xxxviii;  Hunger  1.250f.,  2.427f.;  PLRE  U  s.v.  Joannes 
75,  pp.  $12S.  (The  accounts  of  Klotz  and  Chr.-Sch.-St.  are  worthless  for 
L.'s  career;  some  of  their  errors  are  repeated  in  the  more  recent  study  of 
Tsirpanlis,  "John  Lydos."  The  best  brief  account  remains  that  of  Stein.) 

'IcodwTi^  (6)  AuSo?:  Suda  1.465;  Leo  Tadic.  epilog,  67,  PG  107.1092B; 
Const.  Porph.  De  them.  I,  p.  63.78  Pertusi;  anon.  ap.  Cramer  Anecd.  Oxon. 
3.187.4ff.;  cod.  Vat.  1202  chartac.  (excerpt  of  De  osteni.).  Also  6  Ai)56g, 
Theophylact.  Simocatt.  Hist.  7.16,  p.  186.21  Bekker.  Also  'Ia)dvvTi<;:  Jus- 
tinian ap.  loan.  Lyd.  De  mag.  3.29;  Hephaestus  ibid.  3.30.  The  inscr. 
Icodvvou  AaupevTioi)  (toO)  AdSoO  appears  in  some  mss  (cf.  De  ostent.  ed. 
Wachsmuth,  p.  xiv;  De  mens.  ed.  Wiinsch,  pp.  xvi-xvii)  and  in  Phot.  Bihl. 
cod.  180  (2.187  Henry).  The  second  name  is  probably  that  of  I.'s  father, 
i.e.,  'I(odwr|g  Aaupeviiou  (6)  AttSog  cf.  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1041. 

Bureaucrat,  antiquarian,  and  poet.  Born  490/91  (see  below)  in  Lydian 
Philadelphia:  De  mag.  3.26,  be  xf\Q  ^veykougtic  OtXaSeXipeia^  Tf\q  6ic6 
T^cbXo)  tsf  AuSif  K€t^cvT]g  cf .  ibid.  3.58,  59;  De  osietU.  53;  De  mens.  4.2.  Cf . 
OtXa8eXq>eiL)^:  Suda  1.465;  Phot.  Bibl  cod.  180  (2.187  Henry);  some  mss  of 
L.'s  works  (see  the  edd.);  Const.  Porph.  De  them,  I,  p.  63.78  Pertusi. 

L.  left  his  birthplace  in  511,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year:  De 
mag.  3.26/  Sva  xai  elKOOT6v  xf)^  fiXtida^  fiycov  Svunxcdv  tid  Tf\q  Iekow- 
SiavoG  tmtXEku;.  He  intended  to  obtain  a  place  as  memorialis  in  the  palatine 
service  at  Constantinople:  ibid.,  inxpf|XOov  £i<;  tquttiv  <Tfiv>  eu5ainova 

Jc6Xiv  Koi  fejti  Toui;  \ie[iopvakio\)c,  rfjg  a()Xf\c,  ouveiSov  feXGeiv.  While 

awaiting  an  appointment,  he  read  Aristotle  and  Plato  with  Agapius,  a 
pupil  of  Froclus  (ibid.).  He  soon  received  a  position,  though  not  the  one 
he  had  expected.  Under  the  influence  of  his  patron  and  fellow  Phila- 
delphian  the  PPO  Zoticus,  L.  was  "forced"  probably  late  in  511  or  very 
early  in  512  to  become  an  exceptor,  a  shorthand  clerk,  in  the  praetorian 
officium  (ibid.);  his  cousin  Ammianus  was  already  enrolled  among  the 
exceptores.  This  shift  from  his  initial  ambition  was  not  of  great  conse- 
quence for  the  early  part  of  his  career,  in  which  L.  can  be  seen  now  to 
have  combined  and  now  to  have  chosen  between  posts  in  the  central 
(palatine)  administration  and  in  the  officium  of  the  praetorian  prefect,  i.e., 
in  the  ai>Xr\  and  in  the  crcpaxela.  Within  a  year,  stiU  during  Zoticus's 
prefecture,  L.  made  a  brilliant  start  in  the  dvil  division  of  the  judicial 
branch  in  the  praetorian  officium  (ibid.  3.27),  being  chosen  by  the  assis- 
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tants  of  the  ab  acHs  to  become  one  of  the  three  rrpcoTOi  yapiuXdpioi.  (On 
the  gradations  within  the  offkium,  see  Jones,  LR£  587ff.;  Morosi,  "Offt- 
cium"  103ff.)  At  the  same  time  he  drafted  suggesHones  to  the  senate  and 
served  as  an  exceptor  in  the  sacred  consistory,  where  he  was  soon  being 
groomed  for  the  palatine  secretariat  a  secrelis:  De  mag.  3.27,  ?,7r8Grr|Kpf|xeuov 
Tiapa  Toiq  xaxuypdtpoiq,  txi  kqi  Por|9d)v  eiepOK;  ev  tw  xzyitvei  Tf\(;  5iKr|(; 
TaxuypacpoCaiv,  6  KaXeixai  OT'iKpriiov, .  .  .  Ivdzv  c6o7t£p  dvanxeptoOei^  ini 
xohq  Jteyo^evoui;  d  ar|K:pr)Ti(;  Ti\(;  a\)kf\<;  eKeiyo^riv. 

L.  decided,  however,  to  withdraw  from  the  oOXf|  and  to  concentrate  all 
his  energies  in  his  service  as  praefecHanus  (ibid.  3.28).  His  progress  there 
can  be  traced  through  his  service  as  charhdarius  to  the  commenkaiensis;  cf . 
ibid.  3.17,  where  the  text  must  be  corrupt:  although  as  chartularius  to  the 
cmmeiUariensis  L.  would  have  had  a  higher  rank  than  in  his  initial  post 
with  the  ah  acHs,  the  passage  as  it  stands  appears  to  date  this  service  to  a 
time  when  L.  could  have  been  only  about  fifteen  years  old;  cf.  Stein, 
Hishire  2.838  n.  4.  L.  ako  describes  his  dealings  with  the  prefect  Phocas 
(an.  532),  although  it  cannot  be  said  in  %vhat  capacity:  De  mag.  3.73;  cf. 
s.v.  Spedosus,  no.  138.  But  L.  came  to  hate  the  OTpaiEia  and  resolved  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  his  books  (ibid.  3.28).  This  decision  was  prob- 
ably made  sometime  during  the  second  prefecture  of  John  the  Cap- 
padocian  (532-41),  who  is  the  object  of  much  abuse  on  L.'s  part.  The 
passage  in  which  L.  states  his  reasons  is  obscure:  twv  ouv  koivwv  toioOtcdv 
dTtoxeXeaSevTWv  ^ni  ndaiv,  67io{a)v  6  Xoyoq  cj^ivrif^ioveuae,  kqi  to  Xoittov 
Tolc,  XoyiKoi(;,  <oi)x>  W(;  to  npiv,  ifjc  T\)xr\c,  dnapcaKopEvrig,  ^^iar|aa  tfiv 
OTpaTeiav.  A  comma  should  be  placed  before  (so  now  the  text  of  Bandy) 
rather  than  after  the  <oi)X>,  and  the  passage  should  be  understood  as 
follows:  "When  in  all  respects  public  affairs  [id  KOivd]  had  been  brought 
to  such  a  state  as  this  account  has  recorded,  and  when  in  addition  fortune 
was  showing  disfavor  to  men  of  literary  attainments — something  that 
had  not  happened  before — I  came  to  hate  the  service."  The  passage 
would  thus  be  in  line  with  L.'s  other  complaints  about  the  state  of  the 
service  under  John,  particularly  the  loss  of  prestige  suffered  by  men  with 
literary  training;  cf.  esp.  De  mag.  2.17,  21;  3.65-66, 68. 

Nonetheless,  L.  gained  or  retained  the  favor  of  Justinian,  who  allowed 
L.  to  deliver  an  encomium  of  him  (ibid.  3.28),  presumably  in  verse:  cf. 
Justinian's  praise  of  L/s  kv  icotiitiKoig  x<^iv,  ibid.  3.29.  Further,  Justinian 
invited  L.  to  compose  a  history  of  his  campaign  at  Daras  (ibid.  3.28)  and 
appointed  L.  to  a  post  as  a  Latin  gramm.  in  the  Capitoline  school.  On  the 
appointment  and  status,  see  ibid.  3.29,  Justinian's  directive  to  the  prae- 
torian prefect:  loMkwti  XoyKOTdicp  7coXXf)v  ^cv  ouvtopev  xr\v  iv  "kdyoiq 
itaiSetav  Tf\v  te  tv  ypajxnatiKoi^  &Kpipsiav  ifiv  te  tv  TcoiTixtKoi^  %6pw  xai 

xf|v  &A,Xt)v  auTou  noXu^ddeiav  toT(D  ^  6  sipi^^vog  aotp&fzaxoq  &vif\p, 

db^ . . .  A^ubpnot  Kal  ispai^  iiei^ooi  q>iXoit|iiat^  Ti^fjao|i6v  atndv, . . .  tnai- 
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vovT8^  odt6v,  ei  ical  noXKoXq  M(K>xq  tfj^  oikni^  ati^  ^etaSoiri  TiapaoiceOTi^ 
(see  further  below).  For  Latin  as  the  language  of  his  instruction,  dF. 
Justinian's  reference  to  L/s  labors  with  f|  'Pco^ioov  cpcovfj  (ibid.). 

Justinian's  actions  cannot  be  dated  with  great  precision — after  532,  or 
after  540  (cf .  Carney,  Bunaucrucy  2.10  n.  13),  dqiending  on  which  cam- 
paign at  Daras  is  meant;  probably  before  543:  see  below  on  the  dedication 
to  Gabriel  the  dty  prefect.  But  L.  gives  the  impression  that  they  came  in 
quick  succession.  The  last  guaranteed  that  L.  could  devote  himself  to  his 
books  while  remaining  nominally  enrolled  in  the  aipaTsia,  retaining  his 
seniority  and  claims  to  promotion;  cf.  again  Justinian's  statement  at  De 
mag.  3.29,  la)dvvxi . . .  ouvianev  . . . ,  Kaiioi  xfjg  CTTpaTE{a(;  auxw  ifjg  fev  xdu; 
SiKaaiTipioiq  TT\q  af\<;  \)nEf)oxr\c,  \=  the  PPO]  dpBwq  ip£po[itvr\c„  feAiaGai 
liex'  auTf)<;  Kai  tov  PipA.io^  daKfjaai  piov  Kai  6?.ov  tambv  dvaGcivai 
TOi<;  Xoyoig  see  also  L.'s  own  remarks  ibid,  ad  fin.,  Kai  [sc.  'louanviavoij] 
TOTiov  5i5aoKd>.oi(;  dTiovcve|.ir|(.ievov  d^opioavTOv;  ^oi  tnx  Tfjc  KajiiTtoXidoc; 
[cf.  s.v.  Cledonius,  no.  31]  atiXfji;,  e/oiiP.vog  Tf\(;  aTpaieiag  crraicScDov.  The 
post  as  gramm.  was  evidently  no  mere  sinecure;  cf.  L.'s  own  statement, 
ibid.  3.29,  ^Tiaidcuov;  see  also  the  reference  to  his  pupils  made  by  the 
prefect  Hephaestus  when  L.  retired  from  the  aipaTcia,  ibid.  3.30,  noXXoix; 
kxtpovc,,  o'i  5f]  Tf\c,  auToO  6i6aaKa>cia<;  epyov  yeYOvaoi.  It  is  therefore  likely 
that  he  was  in  effect  an  absentee  praefedianus  for  all  or  part  of  the  latter 
years  of  his  career,  a  suggestion  borne  out  by  L.'s  statement  (ibid.  3.30 
init.)  that  toward  the  end  of  his  service  he  received  the  salary  but  not 
the  fees  associated  with  the  oxpatsia.  Such  payment  was  the  regular  lot 
of  the  absentee;  cf.  Jones,  LRE  605. 

It  seems  clear  in  any  case  that  L.  was  eventually  promoted  through  all 
the  grades  of  the  i^idum;  cf.  L.'s  references  to  his  readiing  retirement, 
De  mag.  3.30,  napd  ^^vtot  xfjg  OTpaTfito^  paO^c&v  te  Kai  it6p(DV  fiveu  nv6^ 
^XXaxTdboecftg . . .  ^ni  t6  ntpaq  Tf\q  oiporeia^  dvffXOov  and  tu/wv  tou 
eiojGoTo^  Trapd  Tf\<;  paaiXeiai;  d^icbuaxo^  xoig  itXTipoOaiv  ^7ri6i5oa6ai;  with 
Hephaestus  s  reference  to  his  service,  ibid.,  lof  c  ftv  xoiq  f||iex^pou;  6iKa- 
CTXTipioig  paGpoug  xe  Kai  ttovod^  Siavuoag.  L.  finally  retired  from  the 
axpaicia  after  forty  years  and  four  months  (ibid.  3.30  ad  fin.;  cf.  also 
3.67) — i.e.,  probably  ca.  April  552 — as  cornicularius,  with  the  ranks  of 
trihuuus  ct  notanus  ivacans)  and  comes  ordinis  pritni;  cf.  esp.  ibid.  3.4,  24-25; 
and  Stein,  Histoire  2.731.  The  latest  references  in  the  De  mag.  suggest 
that  he  died  sometime  between  557  and  561;  cf.  Stein,  Histoire  2.839f. 

Probably  beginning  before  his  retirement  (see  above  and  following),  L. 
composed  the  De  mensibus  and  the  De  osienHs,  and,  after  his  retirement, 
the  De  magistratibus.  The  three  were  read  and  excerpted  by  Photius,  Bibl. 
cod.  180  (2.187CF.  Henry);  the  first  two  are  listed  in  the  Suda,  1.465, 
which  refers  to  IXkXm  nvAv  6iio9too»v  ^adrmonioffiv  but  not  specifically 
to  the  De  mag.  The  Suda,  ibid.,  says  that  L.  dedicated  these  (xaOro)  to 
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rappir|>atp  iivi  UTidpxtp,  presumably  the  city  prefect  Gabriel  (cf.  De  mag. 
3.38),  himself  a  poet  (cf.  Anth.  Gr.  16.208),  whose  prefecture  of  543 
(Stein,  Hishire  2.441  n.  4)  was  celebrated  by  Leontius  Scholasticus  in 
Anth.  Gr.  16.32.  Gabriel's  prefecture  thus  provides  a  term.  a.  q.  for  when 
L.  came  to  hate  the  oipaTcia  and  devoted  himself  to  his  books.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  encomium  of  Justinian  (see  above),  L.  wrote  a  brief  encomium 
of  his  early  patron,  Zoticus,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  at  the  rate  of 
one  solidus  per  line  {De  mag.  3.27). 

L.  remarks  (ibid.)  that  during  the  brief  prefecture  of  Zoticus,  while 
still  an  exceptor,  he  was  able  to  make  no  less  than  1,000  soliiL  As  chartula- 
rius  in  the  scrinium  of  the  ah  adis,  L.  received  a  salary  of  24  solidi  per  year. 
The  opportunity  for  extraordinary  income  was  considerable;  cf .  his  use 
of  the  euphemism  napapMa,  ibid.,  and  his  remarks  ibid.  3.24-25.  At  the 
prompting  of  L.'s  cousin  Ammianus,  Zoticus  had  provided  L.  with  a 
wife,  who  in  turn  provided  a  dowry  of  100  lb.  of  gold  (De  mag.  3.28, 
iKQTdv . . .  xpDaioo  XixpSv  (pefnnfjv).  If  it  could  be  inferred  from  De  mag. 
3.26  that  all  L.'s  prior  education  had  taken  place  in  Philadelphia,  then 
that  city  could  be  added  to  the  list  of  places  in  the  East  where  instruction 
in  Latin  was  available. 

From  L.'s  works  Photius,  Bihl  cod.  180  (2.181  Henry),  concluded  that 
he  was  a  pagan,  probably  incorrectly;  cf.  esp.  De  mag.  3.73  fin.  and  3.74, 
L.'s  concern  to  demonstrate  the  euoePeia  of  Phocas;  and  cf.  the  judg- 
ment of  Carney,  RE  Suppl.  12.523.5ff.,  with  Bureaucracy  2.49f.  n.  11. 
Bandy,  loannes  xvi,  claims  that  L.'s  "appointment  to  the  university  re- 
quired a  religion  test";  but  it  is  not  dear  what  that  statement  means  or 
on  what  evidence  it  is  based. 

93.  MACRINUS.  Gramm.  Bordeaux.  s.IVl/4. 

PLRE  I  s.v.  1,  p.  529. 

Macrinus  (Auson.  Prof.  10.11),  Latin  gramm.  (ibid,  tit.;  cf.  w.  5-10)  at 
Bordeaux  (ibid,  tit.),  the  first  teacher  of  Ausonius  (ibid.  12-13);  since 
Ausonius  was  bom  ca.  310,  M.  was  active  in  s.IV  1/4. 

MANIPPUS  or  MARSIPUS:  see  s.v.  MANIITUS,  no.  236. 

94.  MARCELLUS.   Gramm.   Bordeaux Narbo.  s.[Vmed.? 

RE  14.1492  (Ensslin);  PLRE  I  s.v.  4,  p.  551. 

Marcellus  {Prof.  18  tit.,  v.  1),  son  of  Marcellus  (ibid  );  a  gramm.  (ibid,  tit., 
w.  7-8,  13-14)  who  taught  at  Narbo  (ibid.  4-8)  after  leaving  his  paMa, 
i.e.,  Bordeaux  (cf.  Prof.  20.1-2;  and  cf.  s.v.  Concordius,  no.  35).  There  Is 
no  indication  of  his  date,  though  like  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  Prof,  he 
was  dead  by  the  time  the  poems  were  composed.  If  Ausonius  speaks  of 
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the  scandal  (see  below)  from  firsthand  knowledge,  then  M.  presumably 
dates  to  s.IV  med.;  but  that  is  not  certain. 

Driven  from  Bordeaux  by  his  mother,  M.  was  received  at  Narbo, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  nokilis  Clarentius,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  impressed  by  M/s  indoles  egr^  (ibid.  5-6).  He  acquired  gmm- 
moHci  nmen  diviHasque  (ibid.  7-8);  but  because  of  his  pmvum  ingenium  he 
was  ruined  in  a  scandal,  which  Ausonius  forbears  to  retail  (ibid.  9-12;  cf. 
s.v.  Herculanus,  no.  70).  Ausonius  places  him  inter  grammaticos  praelenuis 
nurUi  (ibid.  14). 

NONIUS  MARCELLUS:  see  no.  237. 

MARCIANUS:  see  no.  238. 

95.  MARTYRIUS.    Lat  gramm.    Sardis?    Before  580;  s. VI  1/2- med.? 
RE  14.2041-43  (Wessner);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.219;  PLRE  II  s.v.  6,  p.  732. 

M.'s  treatise  on  b  and  v  bears  the  attribution  AdamanHi  sive  Mmiyrii  in 
the  mss  used  by  Keil;  Cassiodorus  calls  him  both  "Adamantius  Marty- 
rius"  {De  orlh.,  CI  7.147.8,  167.1,  178.10,  193.8;  hst.  1.30.2;  cf.  also 
Manitius,  Handschriften  267)  and  "Martyrius"  {De  orth.,  Gl  7.143.9ff., 
185.9).  From  the  preface  to  the  treatise,  GL  7.165.13f.,  hoc  commentario 
nostro  accepHs  seminihus  ah  Adamantio  meo  patre,  it  is  clear  that  the  author 
was  Martyrius,  son  of  Adamantius  (q.v.,  no.  2). 

He  is  styled  grammaikus  in  an  explicit  (GL  7.178.14)  in  cod.  Monac.  766, 
the  copy  of  an  antiquissimus  codex  made  by  Politian  in  1491;  cf.  Keil,  GL 
7.136.  This  is  not  solid  evidence  in  itself,  but  note  that  his  father  was  a 
doctor  .  .  .  elocutiotiis  Lntinat':  GL  7.165.14f.  He  is  called  Sardianus  in  the 
same  explicit  (see  also  below);  he  clearly  knew  Greek. 

M.  is  to  be  dated  certainly  after  Herodian,  to  whom  he  refers  at  GL 
7.166.13f.  His  use  of  the  name  "Valentinianus"'  in  an  example  at  GL 
7.173.1  (bracketed  by  Keil),  like  his  own  name,  suggests  a  date  not 
earlier  than  s.IV  /  8.V.  At  GL  7.175.9ff.  he  refers  to  the  opinion  of  a 
certain  Memnonius  on  the  correct  spelling  of  hema  (vs.  vema)i  illustrb 
memoriae  audioi  Mmnoniunif  amnis  hominem  facundiae  iudicem,  se  dicentem  de 
hoc  reprehensum  a  Romano  quodam  diserlissimo.  Bficheler,  "Coniectanea" 
330f.,  identified  this  Memnonius  facundiae  index  with  the  father  of 
Agathias,  Memnonius  ^Tcop  ^  "Adii^— specifically,  Myrina:  Anth.  Gr. 
7.552,  with  Agathias,  Hist,  praef.  14,  p.  6.10  Keydell;  cf.  also  Michael  the 
Grammarian,  Anth.  Gr.  16.316.  The  identification  is  attractive,  esp.  if 
M.'s  designation  as  Sardianus  is  correct.  The  treatise  could  then  be  dated 
sometime  after  534/35:  Agathias  was  born  ca.  531/32  (for  the  date,  see 
McCail,  "Earthquake"  24lff.;  Averil  Cameron,  Agathias  If.,  with  138f.); 
Memnonius  survived  his  wife,  who  died  when  Agathias  was  three  years 
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old  {Anih.  Gr.  7.552.3-8),  i.e.,  534/35;  but  the  Memnonius  known  to  M., 
illuslris  memoriae  .  .  .  Memnoniufi,  was  dead  by  the  time  M.  wrote  Against 
the  identification  one  can  adduce  the  evident  belief  of  Cassiodorus  that 
"Adamantius  Martyrius"  was  one  of  the  orthographi  antiqui:  so  Inst.  1.30.2; 
cf.  De  orih.  praef.,  GL  7.147.8ff.,  where  M.,  along  with  the  other  men 
listed  there,  is  implicitly  distinguished  from  Priscian,  the  modernus  auclor. 
But  Cassiodorus  may  be  no  more  reliable  concerning  M.'s  date  than  he 
is  concerning  his  name;  cf.  esp.  s.v.  Eutyches,  no.  57,  for  Cassiodorus's 
error  concerning  the  date  of  Priscian's  pupil;  and  cf.  s.v.  Phocas,  no.  121. 
M.  can  at  any  rate  be  dated  before  ca.  580,  the  date  of  the  De  orth.  and  of 
the  revision  of  the  Insi. 

M/s  treatise  on  h  and  v  %vas  excerpted  by  Cassiodorus  (GL  7.167-99) 
and  lias  been  transmitted  independently  (GL  7.165-99). 

96.  MAXIMUS.  Gramin.  Madaurus.  s.IV  2/2-ex. 

RE  14.2571  (Wendel);  PURE  I  s.v.  28,  p.  585;  Prosop,  chret.  I  s.v.  3,  pp.  733f. 

Maximus,  gramm.  of  Madaurus  who  corresponded  with  Augustine:  inscr. 
and  subscr.  of  Aug.  Ep.  16,  17.  The  letters  are  to  be  dated  ca.  390,  by 
which  time  M.  was  asenex:  Ep.  16.4;  cf.  ibid.  1,  seniles  artus.  The  beginning 
of  their  correspondence  precedes  the  extant  letters;  cf.  Ep.  16.1.  It  has 
sometimes  been  suggested  that  M.  had  been  Augustine's  gramm.  at 
Madaurus  in  the  late  360s;  cf.  Conf.  2.3.5.  The  suggestion  is  plausible, 
although  obviously  not  capable  of  proof. 

After  expressing  allegiance  to  a  civic-spirited  paganism  and  a  belief  in 
a  number  of  numina  worshiped  as  the  membra  of  a  single,  highest  god  {Ep. 
16.1;  cf.  17.1),  M.  goes  on  to  condemn  the  cult  of  martyrs  {Ep.  16.2;  cf. 
17.2)  and  the  exclusivity  and  secrecy  of  Christian  worship,  whidi  he 
compares  unfavorably  with  the  public  cult  of  pagans  {Ep.  16.3;  cf.  17.4). 
The  chaises  are  commonplace  in  the  polemics  of  this  and  earlier  periods, 
as  are  the  rebuttals  Augustine  presents  point  by  point  in  his  heavily 
sarcastic  reply,  Ep,  17.  The  correspondents  do  show  some  individuality, 
however,  in  i^eir  concern  with  and  view  of  local  African  martyrs  (Mig- 
gines,  Sanames,  Namphamon,  Ludtas).  For  a  full  study  of  these  letters, 
with  text  and  translation,  see  now  Mastandrea,  Massimo. 

*  97.  MELLEUS.   Schoohnaster.  Centum  CelUe.  s.lV  2/2  /  s.VI. 

Melleus,  a  magister  ludi.  Christian,  dead  aged  30:  CJL  11.3568  =  ILCV  718 
(Centum  Cellae). 

98.  MEMNON.  Teacher  of  letters.  s.Vl/3. 
PLR£n8.v.,p.753. 
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A  YP<iM^aTo5i5doKaXo^  addressee  of  Nil.  Ancyr.  Bp.  2.326,  on  repen- 
tance. The  first  and  last  sentences  correspond  in  reverse  order  to  the 
first  two  sentences  of  John  Chrysost.  Horn,  in  seraphim  6.4,  PG  56.140;  cf . 
Heussi,  Untersuchungm  54ff. 

99.  MENESTHEUS.   Gr.  gramm.  Bordeaux.  s.IV  2/4. 

RE  15.852  (Ensslin);  Martindale,  "Prosopography"  249;  cf.  PIRE  I  s.v. 
Spercheus,  p.  851. 

Menestheus  (Auson.  Prof.  8.3),  Greek  gramm.  (ibid,  tit.,  vv.  1-8)  at  Bor- 
deaux (ibid.  tit.).  Third  in  the  list  of  Greek  gramm.,  he  did  not  teach 
Ausonius  (ibid.  1-3,  with  v  9);  Spercheus  (q.v.,  no.  139),  M.'s  father 
(ibid.  2-3),  did.  M.  therefore  was  probably  not  yet  active  in  the  second 
decade  of  s.IV  but  belonged  to  the  next  generation  of  teachers;  cf.  ibid. 
7,  nostra ...  in  aeoo.  His  career  accordingly  should  be  placed  ca.  s.IV  2/4. 
Like  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  Prrf.,  M.  was  dead  by  the  time  the 
poems  were  composed. 

With  the  two  other  Greek  gramm.  celebrated  in  this  poem,  M.  is  said 
to  have  possessed  sedulum . . .  shtdium  docendi,  /  frudus  exilis  knuisque  sermo 
(ibid.  5-6). 

On  the  teachers  of  Prpf.  8,  cf .  ako  s.v.  Romulus,  no.  250. 

100.  METRODORUS.    Gramm.   Constantinople.  s.V/s.VI? 
PLRE II  S.V.,  p.  762. 

Metrodorus  ypaj-ipaxiKoq,  author  of  Anth.  Gr.  9.712,  on  a  lawyer  loannes; 
according  to  the  poem's  lemma,  loannes  was  cv  Bu^avxio).  loannes'  name, 
his  profession,  and  the  place  combine  to  suggest  a  date  of  s.V  /  s.VI. 

M.  may  be  the  gramm.  Metrodorus  (q.v.,  no.  101)  of  TraDes  and  Con- 
stantinople (s.VI  1/3-1/2);  he  is  probably  not  to  be  identiBed  either  with 
Metrodorus  the  author  or  coUector  of  Antk,  Gr,  14.116-46  or  with  Met- 
rodorus the  author  of  Anih,  Gr,  9.360.  The  latter  was  imitated  in  Epigr. 
Bob,  26  and  therefore  must  be  dated  before  ca.  400;  cf.  Weinreich's 
review  of  Munari,  Gnomon  31  (1959),  245f  . 

+  101.  METRODORUS.  Gramm.  Tralles    Constantinople.  s.VI  1/3-1/2. 

Gramm.:  Agath.  Hist.  5.6.4  Keydell,  tv  xol<;  icaXoujievoiq  ypannaxiKoig  cf. 
Appendix  2  ad  fin,  on  the  phrasing.  From  a  talented  family  of  Tralles — 
M.'s  father,  Stephanus,  was  a  physician  there  (Alexand.  Trail.  Book  4, 
riepi  owdyxTl^  vol.  2  p.  139  Puschmann);  M.'s  brothers  were  the  lawyer 
and  advocate  Olympius,  the  physicians  Dioscorus  and  Alexander,  and 
the  architect  Anthemius:  Agath.  Hist.  5.6.3ff.  According  to  Agathias,  he 
was  a  gramm.  of  some  renown  and  with  Anthemius  was  summoned  by 
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the  emperor  to  Constantinople,  where  they  remained  the  rest  of  their 
lives:  Hist.  5.o.5f  .,  to  kXeoc,  anavxaxov  TiEpiayoiicvov  Kai  tc,  ambv  dtpiKiai 
Tov  PaoiAsa.  TOiydpTOi  nEidJiEpKioi  ev  Bix^avricp  KapayevdnEvoi  Kai  auioO 
Tov  XeiKOiievov  SiavuaaviEi;  Piov  ...  6  fiev  [=  M.]  veoix;  nokXobq  twv 
£07raTpi6a)v  eKnaiSeOaai;  Kai  xf\c,  TrayKdXriq  ^Keivr|(;  peiaSoui;  SiSaaKoXiaq, 
d)(;  Koi  k69ov  ajiaoi  to  jiepo^  epPaXeiv  xf\c,  d|i(pi  Toug  Xoyouc,  ETiiiiE^eiac;. 
Although  it  is  not  clear  which  emperor  is  meant,  M.'s  floruit  should 
probably  be  placed  in  the  first  third  or  first  half  of  s.VI  since  Anthemius 
was  apparently  already  at  Constantinople  when  Justinian  commissioned 
him  to  rebuild  St.  Sophia  in  the  wake  of  the  Nika  Revolt  of  532  (cf. 
Agath.  Hisi.  5.9.2;  Procop.  De  aei.  1.1.20ff.)  and  was  long  dead  when  an 
earthquake  damaged  St.  Sophia  in  557:  Agath.  Hist.  5.9.4,  be  nXeloxou 
^TfiOWjicei.  On  the  latter  date,  see  Averil  Cameron,  Agaihm  142. 

M.  is  perhaps  the  otherwise  unknown  gramm.  Metrodonis  listed  in 
the  catalogae  of  gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Canones  7,  imder  the  heading  5ooi 
<fEepi>  £8vikAv,  or  he  may  be  Metrodonis  Ypa(ipoTtK6^  the  author  of 
Anlh.  Gr,  9.712  (see  s.v.,  no.  100);  he  may  even  be  both.  He  cannot  be 
identified  confidently  with  Metrodonis  the  author  or  compiler  of  Anih. 
Gr.  14.116-46;  he  is  certainly  distinct  from  Metrodonis  the  author  of 
Anth.  Gr.  9.360,  who  is  datable  before  ca.  400:  see  s.v.  Metrodonis,  no. 
100,  ad  fin. 

+       "METRORIUS":  see  no.  239. 

102.  MUSAEUS.  Gramm.  and  poet.  s.V  2/2-3/3. 

RE  16.767-69  (Keydell);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.972;  Hunger  2.109;  PLRE  U 
S.V.,  p.  768. 

Author  of  Td  kqG'  'Hpw  Kai  A£av5pov,  in  hexameters;  styled  ypa^fiOTi- 
Koc,  in  three  mss  of  s.XIV,  but  not  in  the  oldest,  cod.  Barocc.  50,  of 
s.X  /  s.XI  init.;  cf.  Kost,  ed.,  p.  16. 

Later  than  Nonnus,  by  whose  poetry  he  was  influenced;  before  the 
epic  poet  Col(l)uthus,  who  probably  used  him;  therefore  to  be  dated  s.V 
2/2-3/3:  cf.  Keydell,  RE  16.767.34ff.;  Gelzer,  "Bemerkungen"  (1967) 
133E,  (1968)  llff.;  Kost,  ed.,  pp.  15f .,  who  dates  him  to  470/510. 

Presumably  a  Christian,  since  he  appear^  to  have  known  Nonnus's 
paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (cf.  Kost,  ed.,  at  w.  19,  42,  138-39, 
233,  242,  255,  293,  295),  the  ps.-Apollinarian  Psalter  (cf.  Golega,  Homer- 
ische  Psalter  104),  and  the  poetry  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  (cf .  Kost,  ed.,  at 
w.  17  (p.  159),  173,  274). 

He  is  perhaps  the  Musaeus  who  received  Procop.  Gaz.  Ep,  147,  165; 
the  identification  is  proposed  most  forcefully  by  Gelzer,  "Bemerkungen" 
(1967)  137ff .;  cf .  also  Minitti  Colonna,  "De  Musaeo"  65£f.  It  remains  no 
more  than  plausible. 
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103.  ANNIUS  NAMPTOIUS.  Mtigbter  sbtihmm,  fvaiaconsvAt,  fh^ 
curaior  ret  puhlicae.   Thuburbo  Maius  (Africa  Proconsularis).  361. 

PLRE I  p.  615;  Bassignano,  Fkminab  16%  170, 172f .;  AE 1916, 87, 88 
(=  20  his)  =  IlAfr.  273a,  b  =  Inscr.  a,  b. 

Annius  Namptoius:  Inscr.  a;  Annius  Namptoivius,  Inscr.  b.  Styled  //(a)- 
m{en)  p{er)p{etuus},  lurisconsultus,  rnagister  studiorum,  curiahr)  rei  piublicae). 
Mention  of  the  proconsulship  of  Clodius  Hermogenianus  Olybrius 
(=  PLRE  I  s.v.  3,  p.  640)  dates  Inscr.  b.  to  3ol;  mention  of  Constantius  as 
emperor  dates  the  inscr.  to  sometime  before  November  of  that  year 
(Constantius  died  3  Nov.  361). 

The  date  makes  it  impossible  for  magiskr  shidkmtm  to  refer  to  the 
imperial  secretariat  a  shtdlis.  N.  presumably  was  a  local  teacher  of  liberal 
studies,  with  some  legal  expertise  as  well  (cf.  iurisamsulHis;  Lepeiley,  CUh 
de  I'Afrique  2.200  n.  11,  has  suggested  that  N.  was  a  professor  of  law  at 
Carthage).  The  style  magisUr  studhnm  is  not  common,  but  it  is  found  in 
the  nearly  contemporary  law  of  Julian  on  the  schools:  CTh  13.3.5  (an. 
362),  magistns  studiorum  dodoresque  txcAlm  aporiel  morihus  primum,  deinde 
facuniia;  cf.  CJ  3.28.37,  le  (an.  531),  magisM  shidmum  lihendium.  See  also 
esp.  s.v.  L.  Terentius  lulianus,  no.  87:  magi^  studiorum,  grammoHcus 
LUinus. 

Since  the  positions  of  flamen  perpetuus  and  curaior  r.p.  are  otherwise 
unexampled  in  this  period  for  a  man  of  N.'s  profession,  his  holding  them 
is  especially  noteworthy.  On  the  former  title,  cf.  Bassignano,  flaminah 
lOff.,  37lff.;  on  the  latter,  see  Lucas,  "Notes";  Jones,  LRE  726ff.;  Burton, 
"Curator."  The  two  titles  together  imply  that  N.  was  a  curialis. 

Similarly  unusual  is  the  scale  of  the  undertaking  (reconstruction  of 
baths)  recorded  in  Inscr.  a  and  b.  Note  also  that,  if  N.  was  a  teacher,  he 
appears  either  not  to  have  received  or  else  to  have  declined  immunity. 
For  the  relationship  in  this  period  among  the  cura  civitatum,  curial  status, 
and  the  munera,  see  CTh  12.1.20  (an.  331),  with  Lucas,  "Notes"  62ff. 

104.  NEBRIDIUS.   Assistant  gramm.  Carthage  (environs)  —  Milan  —  Car- 
thage.  S.IV  2/2;  dead  by  390? 

RE  Suppl.  7.550f .  (Ensslin);  PLRE  I  s.v.  4,  p.  620;  Prosop.  chrH.  I  s.v.,  pp. 
774ff. 

Friend  and  correspondent  of  Augustine:  Conf.  4.3.6;  6.10.17,  16.26;  7.2.3, 
6.8;  8.6.13;  9.3.6;  Ep.  3-14  (author  of  Ep.  5,  6,  8;  recipient  of  the  rest).  He 
taught  as  assistant  {Conf.  8.6.13,  subdoceret)  to  the  gramm.  Verecundus 
(q.v.,  no.  159)  at  Milan;  he  could  have  held  a  better  position  but  did  not 
have  the  ambition  (ibid.).  He  is  almost  certainly  not  the  prosckolus  gram- 
matid  Augustine  refers  to  at  Serm,  178.7.8  (see  l^low). 
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A  near  contemporary  of  Augustine,  N.  followed  him  to  Milan  ca.  385: 
Conf.  6.10.17,  8.6.13.  He  died  not  long  after  Augustine's  baptism  in  387; 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  probably  no  later  than  390,  he  was  back  in 
Africa:  Conf.  9.3.6;  cf.  Ep.  5,  10.1. 

His  family  possessed  a  substantial  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage: 
Conf.  6.10.17,  rus  optimum. 

An  intimate  of  Augustine  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  spiritual  odyssey, 
N.  had  no  patience  for  astrology  or  Manichaeism:  Conf.  4.3.6,  6.16.26, 
7.2.3,  6.8;  cf.  Ep.  3,  and  Ep.  4-14  passim.  Not  yet  a  Christian  at  the  time 
of  Augustine's  baptism,  he  had  become  one,  and  had  converted  his  entire 
family  in  Africa,  by  the  time  of  his  death:  Omf.  9.3.6. 

The  PLRE  regards  as  probable  the  identification  of  N.  with  a  pagan 
gramm.'s  anonymous  assistant  iprosckolus)  at  Milan  (=  Anonymus  5,  no. 
171),  the  hero  of  an  edifying  tale  Augustine  sets  during  his  tenure  there: 
Serm,  178.7.8  (PL  38.964),  tiobis  apud  h4eiwlattum  consHhiHs.  This  is  very 
likely  incorrect.  The  proscholus  is  described  as  plane  ChrisHanus,  but  N.  was 
not  yet  a  Christian  during  Augustine's  time  in  Milan  (see  above); 
Augustine  resigned  his  chair  of  rhetoric  hi  autumn  386,  was  baptized  at 
Easter  387,  and  left  Milan  soon  after  (see  s.v.,  no.  20).  Furtiier,  the 
proscholus  is  described  as  a  pauperrimus  homo  who  had  taken  his  position 
out  of  desperation— /am  pauper  ui  proscholus  esset  ^ifiifUihVt— but  this  is 
quite  at  odds  with  what  we  know  of  N/s  circumstances,  esp.  his  family's 
rus  optimum  near  Carthage  (see  above);  note  that  at  Conf,  8.6.13  Augustine 
says  N.  did  not  take  his  position  out  of  cupiditas  cmmodorum.  Unless 
Augustine  is  embellishing  his  story,  then,  N.  was  not  the  proscholus 
involved.  The  identification  could  be  ruled  out  at  once  if  Clarke,  Higher 
Education  27  n.  105,  were  correct  in  drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  positions  of  subdoctor  and  proscholus;  but  the  distinction  was  not  every- 
where so  clear.  Cf.  also  Heraeus,  Kleine  Schriften  93f. 

See  further  s.vv.  Verecundus,  Anonymus  5,  6,  nos.  159, 171, 172. 

NEPOS:  see  no.  240. 

105.  NEPOTIANUS.    Gramm.  —  rhetorician  and  provincial  governor.  Bor- 
deaux.   s.IIl  ex.-s.IV  2/2. 

RE  16  2513  (EnssUn);  Green,  "Prosopographical  Notes"  23;  PLRE  1 8.v.  1, 
p.  624. 

Nepotianus:  Auson.  Phi/.  15  tit.,  v.  4.  A  gramm.  and  rhetorician:  ibid,  tit., 
gramntaHco  eUem  rhehm.  The  phrase  should  mean  "gramm.  and  also  [i.e., 
subsequently]  rhetorician,"  not  "gramm.  and  at  the  same  time  rhetori- 
cian," as  in,  e.g.,  Marrou,  HisMre^  597  n.l;  such  simultaneous  tenure  of 
teaching  positions  is  unparaUeled  in  the  period  for  Bordeaux.  For  the 
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same  use  of  idem,  applied  by  Ausonius  to  himself  to  indicate  serial — not 
concurrent — tenure  of  teaching  positions,  see  Epist.  22.  73.  N.'s  teaching 
career  was  therefore  probably  comparable  to  Ausonius's.  Cf  Prof.  15.10 
and  12,  where  N.  is  said  to  have  had  a  rhetorical  style  second  to  none 
and  to  have  rivaled  the  gramm.  Scaunis  and  Probus;  for  the  latter  com- 
pliment, cf .  s.w.  Harmonius,  Staphylius,  nos.  65, 140.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  been  a  master  of  logic:  ibid.  v.  11,  dispuhiior  ai  Qeanthen  Sbicum. 

N.  became  a  provincial  governor:  ibid.  v.  18,  honon  gfsH  praesidiaius  incli- 
ius;  the  province  is  not  specified.  The  governorship  probably  capped  his 
teaching  career,  as  commonly  in  such  cases;  since  N.  was  a  native  of 
Gaul,  his  province  was  more  likely  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  He  is 
perhaps  Nepotianus  the  praeses  of  Tripolitania  known  from  AE  1952, 173 
(Lepcis  Magna;  =  Caputo,  "Flavius"  234ff.);  cf.  Guey,  "Note";  PLRE  I  s.v. 
Nepotianus  4,  p.  624.  If  so,  his  official  style  thereafter  would  have  been 
Fl.  Nepotianus,  v.p.,  ex  comitihus  ei  praesidibus,  the  Flaviate  presumably  being 
acquired  simultaneously  with  the  governorship;  cf.  Keenan,  "Names" 
(1973). 

An  intimate  and  adviser  of  Ausonius,  who  speaks  more  warmly  of  N. 
than  of  any  other  gramm.  (cf.  esp.  Prof.  15.1-8,  14-17),  N.  was  evidently 
a  friend  of  Ausonius's  mature  years;  he  would  therefore  probably  have 
been  a  colleague  in  his  teaching  at  Bordeaux.  Ausonius's  use  of  sodalis 
points  in  the  same  direction;  cf.  s.w.  Citarius,  lucundus,  nos.  28,  86. 
Consequently,  his  governorship,  on  the  assumption  that  it  followed  his 
teaching,  has  a  likely  krm.  p.  q.  of  ca.  336/37,  when  Ausonius's  tenure 
began  at  Bordeaux.  By  that  time  N.  was  probably  not  younger  than 
forty:  since  he  had  died,  aged  ninety  (ibid.  v.  19),  by  the  time  Ausonius 
wrote  the  Prof. — which  was  probably  completed  not  very  long  after 
385/86  (the  execution  of  Euchrotia  is  referred  to  at  Pnf.  5.35ff.)~N.  was 
bom  probably  not  much  later  than  ca.  295.  If,  however,  both  his  death 
and  the  Pro/,  are  put  as  late  as  possible,  his  birth  could  be  pushed  to  ca. 
304;  but  even  then,  pace  Caputo,  "Flavius"  240f.,  a  date  for  his  governor- 
ship later  than  the  death  of  Valentinian  (Nov.  375)  is  scarcely  conceivable; 
cf .  also  Appendix  4. 

If  N.  was  born  ca.  295,  he  was  about  fifteen  years  older  than  Ausonius. 
He  was  probably  not  a  full  generation  older:  Ausonius  speaks  of  him  as 
an  older  friend  or  alter  ego  and  does  not  use  metaphors  appropriate  to  a 
father  figure;  cf.  s.v.  Staphylius,  no.  140,  ad  fin.  He  was  not,  as  is  some- 
times claimed,  one  of  Ausonius's  teachers  during  his  schooldays  at  Bor- 
deaux, from  ca.  317  through  the  mid-320s. 

N.  was  survived  by  two  sons  {Prof.  15.20),  one  of  whom  was  perhaps 
the  homonymous  bishop  of  the  Arverni  in  this  period;  cf.  Greg.  Tur. 
Hist.  Franc.  1.46,  with  Green,  "Prosopographical  Notes"  23. 
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106.  NICOCLES.   Gramm.   Sparta  -  Constantinople.   s.IV  2/3-3/3. 

RE  17.352-56  no.  9  (Laquerer),  no.  10  (Stegemann);  Seeck,  Briefe  221f.; 
Wolf,  Schidwesen  37£F.;  PLRt  I  s.v.,  p.  630;  Bradford,  Prosopognphif  8.v.  11, 
p.  306. 

Mentioned  in  Lib.  Or.  1.31, 15.27,  Ep,  557  (the  last  an.  357);  subject  or 
recipient  of  £p.  810, 816, 832, 1368, 1383, 1411, 1119  (all  an.  363),  1196, 
1211, 1265, 1266  (all  an.  364),  1487, 1492, 1533  (all  an.  365);  cf .  Soc.  HE 
3.1.10. 

Confusion  about  N.'s  profession  has  been  the  rule  for  at  least  a  century: 
e.g.,  rhetorician  in  Sievers,  Uhen  50;  sophist  and  philosopher  in  PLRE  I 
S.V.;  rhetorician  in  Bowersock,  Julian  27;  philosopher,  rhetorician,  and 
grammarian  in  Bradford,  Pnsopography  306.  Yet  despite  his  wide  interests 
(see  below),  and  despite  the  fact  that  Libanius— our  only  firsthand  source; 
see  below — nowhere  calls  N.  a  gramm.,  that  is  doubtless  what  he  was. 
The  following  are  the  most  revealing  passages,  which  deserve  to  be 
presented  in  some  detail. 

Or.  1.31:  Libanius  had  dealings  with  N.,  one  of  the  teadiers  (x&v  xi^ 
SiSaoKdXcov)  at  Constantinople,  ca.  340.  At  that  time  N.  promised  to 
supply  Libanius  with  forty  pupils  on  the  spot  and  presented  the  arrange- 
ment as  a  matter  of  mutual  advantage:  ^V^Te  oauT6v  \if\xe  fjiiO^  65iKei — 
"Don't  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheeb  or  mine,"  in  Norman's  translation. 
N.'s  design  in  this  was  to  foil  a  sophist  who  had  betrayed  him.  By 
channeling  the  students  to  Libanius,  N.  would  hurt  his  enemy  both 
directly — since  he  would  have  fewer  pupils — and  indirectly,  by  giving 
him  a  rival  in  Libanius.  The  promise  itself,  the  arrangement  it  sketches, 
and  its  darker  motive  make  sense  only  if  N.  was  a  gramm.,  not  another 
sophist;  cf.  Norman,  Autobiography  156  ad  loc. 

Or.  15.27:  when  speaking  of  N.'s  stint  as  Julian's  teacher,  Libanius 
specially  mentions  his  expertise  in  Homer.  This  again  suggests  that  N. 
was  a  gramm.;  thus  the  inference  of  Soc.  HE  3.1.10,  tcov  |iev  ouv  ypaji- 
HOTiKtov  Xoywv  NiKOKXfj^  6  AdKQ)v  f|v  auTw  Kai6euTf|(;,  priTopiKf]v  5£  rrapd 
'EktiPoXIq)  KaicbpGoi).  Just  as  Socrates  certainly  depends  on  Lib.  Or. 
IS.llff.  for  knowledge  of  Hecebolius's  position  and  the  general  shape  of 
Julian's  education  (cf.  Baynes,  "Early  Life"),  so  he  must  depend  on  Or. 
15.27  for  knowledge  of  N.'s  position  and  his  Spartan  origin.  For  allusion 
to  N.  as  teacher  of  Homer  with  Julian,  see  also  Ep.  1368.4:  looXuc^  dk 
KaX0  ndXat  pkv  fjoOa  cpiXo^ . . .  icai  Sti  ye  icp6tEpov  dii6  to6  Oodpatog 
£v  4>  OS  KOTtonioev  fivtica  f\px6  OpuyAv. 

Ep.  832:  Libanius  commends  to  N.  a  certain  Theodorus,  who  had  been 
one  of  Libanius's  first  pupils  at  Antioch  (cf.  Ep,  831.1) — although,  as 
Libanius  says,  there  is  no  need  to  introduce  them,  because  N.  had 
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previously  taught  Theodorus:  &v  otitbq  i^iQpe\^aq,  with  the  common 
metaphor  of  teacher  as  (foster)  £athen  for  another  instance  of  the  meta- 
phor involving  N.,  cf .  £p.  1266.5;  and  in  general  see  Petit  tjtuiiants  31fiF. 
Since  Theodorus  was  evidently  N.'s  pupil  before  going  to  Libanius's 
school  at  Antioch,  the  natural  inference  is  that  he  learned  gramm.  with 
N.  and  subsequently  learned  rhetoric  with  Libanius. 

Ep.  1492.2:  in  a  letter  to  ClearchuS/  another  of  N.'s  former  pupils  (cf. 
Ep,  1266.5),  Libanius,  quoting  IL  9.465,  says  that  N.  had  been  Phoenix  to 
Clearchus's  Achilles — a  metaphor  that  Libanius  uses  once  ebewhere,  to 
describe  the  relationship  of  the  gramm.  Cleobulus  with  his  student 
Bassianus;  cf .  Ep.  155  and  s.v.  Oeobulus;  no.  32,  with  Raster,  ''Notes" 
332, 333  n.  40. 

By  way  of  negative  demonstration,  Ep.  810.2  may  be  added.  Libanius 
says  that  N.'s  high  opinion  of  his  oratory  could  not  be  flattery,  for  N. 
would  not  grovel  before  "a  king's  lot,  much  less  a  sophist":  6c;  ydp  out* 
Sv  KoXaKcuaaic— ou5e  yap  ^aaxXmc,  oi)  yz  Tuxrjv,  [ir\  oxi  ye  aotpiaifiv — 
oCte  fiv  dyvoriaaK;  >.6you  kciXXoc^  f\  alaxoc,.  The  passage  should  imply  that 
N.  was  no  more  a  sophist  than  he  was  a  king. 

As  a  "friend  of  the  Muses"  {Ep.  816.1),  N.  could  claim  attainments 
that  certainly  extended  beyond  grammar.  In  rhetoric,  he  was  a  con- 
noisseur of  Libanius's  speeches  {Ep.  810.2,  just  quoted)  and  was  capable 
of  serving  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  {Ep.  1368.1).  He  also  prided 
himself  on  his  reputation  for  philosophy;  cf.  esp.  Ep.  1119.2^  with  Ep. 
1303.5,  NiKOKAia  x6v  aotpdrccnov.  Though  this  interest  in  philosophy 
may  have  influenced  his  teaching  of  Homer  (see  the  appendix  at  the  end 
of  this  entry),  Libanius  says  N.'s  love  of  009(0  was  manifest  in  a  non- 
technical or  nonprofessional  way — N.  was  wise  like  Socrates,  in  his  con- 
versation and  his  way  of  life:  Ep,  1487.1-2,  K£p5o^  ot  |UKp6v . . .  t6  ts 
iSetv  Koi  Tcl^v  o&v  dKoOoai  Xdycw,  o€(  o6k  &116  ^^Xtoi)  SeucvOst^  xolq 
Mp&nou;,  AXXft  t6v  ZcoKpdtoo^  tpditov.  S56i(oc  5^  xt\v  oauroG  9iXoao<piav 

T8  (pEp6nEV0(;  Kai  neroneodvTOQ  toO  irveupaioi;  oCxe  tote  ^p^rioa^  ijii 
nXouTOV  06  KXikjby  x6v  x£i\i&va  xb  tvtyKiSav  dvSpeio)*;.  (Cf .  the  description 
of  Libanius  attributed  to  Julian  at  Or.  1.131.)  Neither  rhetoric  nor 
philosophy  was  central  to  his  professional  life  as  it  can  be  more  narrowly 
defined;  he  was  certainly  a  gramm.  His  career  can  be  sketched  as  follows. 

A  native  of  Sparta— cf.  Or.  1.31,  15.27  (the  source  of  Soc.  HE  3.1.10); 
Ep.  810.2  and  4,  1368.2,  1383.4,  1119.4— N.  was  well  enough  established 
as  a  gramm.  in  Constantinople  by  340  to  have  acted  as  patron  for  one 
sophist,  to  offer  to  provide  pupils  to  another,  and  thus  to  play  a  part  in 
the  professional  rivalries  of  the  city  (Or.  1.31;  cf.  above).  Libanius's 
behavior  toward  N.  on  that  occasion  was  less  than  candid;  cf.  Or.  1.32£f., 
a  case  of  qui  ^'excuse,  s'accuse  (see  Norman,  Autobiography  156  ad  loc). 

N.  perhaps  resented  this;  for  at  the  time  of  Libanius's  troubles  in 
Constantinople  (ca.  343),  N.  was  among  his  enemies  {Ep.  557.1-2),  presum- 
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ably  as  one  of  the  gramm.  who  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Bemarchius  to 
drive  Libanius  from  the  city.  For  the  involvement  of  the  gramm.,  xou^ 
dH(pi  xoix;  noir\xa<;,  see  Or.  1.44. 

N.  remained  at  Constantinople,  where  ca.  348  he  had  the  prince  Julian 
as  a  pupil:  Or.  15.27;  Ep.  1368.4;  for  the  date,  see  the  appendix  below. 
Another  of  his  pupils,  Theodorus,  probably  was  with  him  in  the  early 
350s;  cf .  Ep.  832,  and  see  above. 

By  early  363,  when  we  can  start  to  follow  his  correspondence  with  N., 
Libanius  had  evidently  resolved  his  differences  with  the  gramm.,  and  (or 
because)  N.  was  now  a  person  of  some  influence  with  his  (brmer  pupil 
the  emperor  JuUan.  The  familiar  moves  of  friendship  and  patronage  are 
then  played  out,  and  N/s  prestige  makes  itself  felt  in  other  ways  as  well: 
N.  acts  as  publicist  for  Libanius,  and  Libanius  returns  the  favor  {Ep, 
810.1-3);  N.  is  in  Antioch  early  in  363  on  the  occasion  of  Libanius's 
speech  (Or.  12)  in  honor  of  Julian's  consukhip,  reconciles  the  population 
of  Constantinople  and  the  dty  prefect  in  the  wake  of  rioting,  and 
anticipates  going  on  an  embassy  to  Julian  at  Antioch  on  the  same  matter 
{Ep.  1368.1);  Libanius  hopes  that  N.  will  join  those  trying  to  dissuade 
Julian  from  moving  his  court  from  Antioch  to  Tarsus  {Ep.  1368.3);  N.'s 
influence  is  made  evident  in  the  letters  of  recommendation  he  receives 
{Ep.  810,  816,  832, 1119)  and  in  a  recommendation  made  in  his  name  to 
his  brother,  Fl.  Sozomenus,  v.c,  governor  of  Lycia  in  363  {Ep.  1383;  for 
the  name  and  rank,  see  Bull  ep.  1979,  509  no.  4). 

All  that  ended  with  Julian's  death.  For  a  time  in  364  N.  gave  up 
teaching,  forced  out  by  an  antipagan  reaction,  Libanius  seems  to  imply, 
or  by  a  general  evaporation  of  patronage,  or  by  both  these  causes;  he 
resumed  teaching  by  early  365.  For  the  resumption,  see  Ep.  1487;  for 
N.'s  paganism,  Ep.  810.7,  1411.3,  with  which  compare  Libanius's  veiled 
but  increasingly  obvious  references  to  a  backlash,  Ep.  1196,  1211,  1265; 
and  cf.  Ep.  1533.1-2.  How  wanting  for  patronage  N.  was  during  364  and 
into  365  can  perhaps  be  gauged  from  his  harassment  at  just  this  time  by 
a  former  pupil,  Clearchus,  then  vicarius  Asiae;  cf.  Ep.  1265,  1266,  1492, 
with  Chap.  6  pp.  214-15. 

N.  was  probably  still  alive  in  388,  since  he  is  probably  the  dedicatee  of 
Lib.  Or.  32.  Since  N.  was  weU  established  at  Constantinople  by  340,  he 
cannot  have  been  bom  much  later  than  ca.  315.  He  was  probably,  there- 
fore, a  dose  contemporary  of  Libanius. 

N.  is  possibly  the  Nicodes  found  in  the  catalogue  of  gramm.  in  Krdh- 
nert,  Catumes  7. 

Appendix:  Nicocles  and  the  Early  Chronology  of  Julian 

The  analysis  of  N.'s  career  is  necessarily  involved  with  the  chronology 
of  his  best-known  pupil.  There  are  two  competing  views  of  the  latter 
problem,  that  of  Seedo,  UtUer:gatig  4.205£F.,  and  that  of  Baynes,  "Early 
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Life/'  To  foUow  Seeck,  one  must  place  Julian's  exile  to  Macellum  in  die 
years  345-51,  assigning  his  education  under  N.  and  Hecebolius  at  Con- 
stantinople and  his  first  acquaintance  with  Libanius's  work  at  Nicomedia 
to  the  four  years  preceding,  341-44.  To  follow  Baynes,  one  must  place 
the  latter  events  aiFter  the  exile,  in  the  years  347/48-349.  Seeck's  chron- 
ology has  been  followed  most  recently  by  PLRB  I;  by  Browning,  Empenr 
34CF.  (intermittently  and  with  some  confusion);  by  Bradford,  Pnsopography 
306  {ul  vid.);  and  by  Braun,  Empereur  10.  The  most  recent  adherents  of 
Baynes's  view  include  Norman,  Lihanius  (Loeb)  vol.  1  p.  ix;  Head,  Empenr 
20ff.;  Bowersock,  Julian  22ff.;  Athanassiadi-Fowden,  Julian  27. 

Baynes's  position  is  certainly  correct.  At  Or.  18.13,  Libanius  says  that 
Julian  r\^r\  .  .  .  7rp6or|poq  fjv,  "was  already  near  manhood,"  when  Con- 
stantius  decided  that  he  was  a  threat  and  sent  him  from  Constantinople 
to  Nicomedia,  where  he  first  came  to  know  of  Libanius;  cf.  esp.  Norman, 
Lihanius  vol.  1  p.  ix.  Since  Seeck  had  to  place  that  event  ca.  344,  he 
alsci  had  to  assume,  mt.  al,  that  7ip6oripO{;  could  be  used  here  of  Julian 
when  he  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old — an  evident  difficulty. 
One  who  is  rrpoariPoq  should  be  closer  to  eighteen  than  to  fourteen; 
cf.  a  passage  in  Libanius  s  epigonus  Choricius,  Tyrannic.  37  (294.13ff. 
Foerster-Richtsteig),  where  etpr|Poc  and  7rp6ariPo<;  are  used  interchange- 
ably. Hence  anyone  np6or\^o<;,  would  be  of  an  age  to  be  leaving  the 
schools,  not  entering  them;  cf.  esp.  Lucian  Somn.  1,  dpii  )icv  £7CEna\j|ir|v 
ei^  xtL  StSooKaXeid  <poixfi^v  f\bT\  xr\v  f)A.iKiav  icpooiipo^  Sxv.  Nonetheless 
one  might  circumvent  the  difficulty  by  pointing  to  the  flexibility  of  ancient 
terms  for  age  groups  and  of  ancient  educational  practices.  But  Or.  15.27, 
a  passage  often  overlooked  in  the  controversy,  shows  that  Julian  was 
also  fcpoGTipo^  when  N.  took  him  on  as  a  student — i.e.,  when,  according 
to  Seeck,  Julian  was  ten  or  eleven;  and  that  is  simply  impossible. 

The  impossibility  can  only  be  surmounted  by  the  bald  assumption  that 
Libanius  was  exaggerating  when  he  described  Julian  as  TcpoarjPot;  in  Or. 
15.27  and  18.13.  This  was  the  contention  of,  e.g.,  Richtsteig,  "Einige 
Daten"  429,  430.  But  such  an  assumption  is  methodologically  weak;  and 
in  any  case  its  implications  make  little  sense.  In  the  gross  outlines  of  his 
account  of  Julian's  life  (Or.  18.1lff.),  Libanius  is  concerned  to  suppress 
the  disgrace  of  his  exile  to  Macellum  and  the  dislocation  it  produced 
from  the  normal  course  of  his  life.  The  last  thing  we  should  expect, 
then,  is  that  Libanius  would  intentionally  exaggerate  that  dislocation  by 
making  Julian  older  than  the  normal  age  when  he  encountered  N., 
Hecebolius,  and  Libanius  himself.  The  occurrence  of  Tip6ar|Po<;  should 
instead  be  regarded  as  a  small  element  of  truth  that  Libanius  unwittingly 
let  slip  amid  the  larger  distortion  he  was  working.  The  diflRculties  of 
course  disappear  when  the  evidence  of  Or.  15.27  and  18.13  is  applied  to 
Baynes's  scheme:  Julian  was  about  seventeen  when  he  came  to  N.  and 
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Hecebolius  at  Constantinople  in  late  347  or  early  348,  and  about  eighteen 
when  he  went  from  Constantinople  to  Nicomedia  in  late  348  or  early 

349. 

One  last  point,  lest  it  be  thought  odd  that  Julian  read  Homer — usually 
the  first  text  read  in  school — and  other  poets  with  N.  when  he  was 
about  seventeen.  It  should  be  noted  that  Libanius  {Or.  15.27)  particularly 
emphasizes  N.'s  knowledge  of  the  dnoppriTa  of  Homer  and  other  poets — 
the  "mysteries,"  the  deeper,  hidden  meanings  accessible  only  to  the 
initiated;  and  Julian,  who  had  long  since  been  introduced  to  Homer  by 
Mardonius  {Misopog.  351A-354B),  was  certainly  an  initiate.  Indeed,  given 
the  references  to  N.'s  (piXoaoq)ia  (see  above),  it  is  conceivable  that  Lib. 
Or.  15.27  alludes  to  allegorical  interpretation  such  as  Porphyry  had 
practiced  two  or  three  generations  earlier.  (For  contemporary  reference 
to  the  d7i6ppT|xa  in  poets'  works,  see  Eunap.  V.  phiL  4.1.9;  on  the  need 
for  allegorical  interpretation,  see  Julian  himself.  Or.  5.170A-C,  7.216B- 
222D;  cf.  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  4,  C.  lulian»  1.118.)  But  however  that  might  be, 
we  can  be  sure  that  N.  did  not  give  his  extraordinary  pupil  an  everyday 
schoolboy's  first  lessons  in  Homer. 

107.  NILUS.    Gramm.    s.IV  ex.  /  s.V  1/3. 

R£  Suppl.  7.561  (Ensslin);  PLRt  U  s.v.  1,  p.  784. 

The  recipient  of  a  letter  of  moral  exhortation  from  Isidore  of  Pelusium, 

Ep.  3.205,  NeiX(p  Ypa|i|iaTiK(p. 

108.  OLYMPiUS.   Gramm.   Seleuda  (Isauria).   s.V  med. 
PLRE  n  s.v.  10,  p.  803. 

Son  of  Alypius  (q.v.,  no.  6),  the  gramm.  of  Isaurian  Seleucia,  O.  was 
himself  a  gramm.  of  some  reputation:  'OXu^mo^ ...  6  Ypu)i^aTtOTf|^  6 
ic6vi),  [Basil.  Sel.]  Vie  d  miracles  de  Sainte  Thkk  2.38  Dagron;  cf .  Appendix 
2.2a.  See  also  s.v.  Solymius,  no.  259 — the  brother  of  C,  according  to  the 
received  text,  but  probably  O.  himself. 

109.  OPHELIUS.   Gramm.  and  poet,   Egypt?   s.IV  ex.  /  s.V  1/3. 
RE  18.632  (Ensslin);  PLRE  11  s.v.  1,  p.  806. 

A  ypaf^j4aTiK6q:  inscr.  of  Isid.  Pel.  Epp.  (below);  cf.  also  Ep.  3.92,  napu  ^cv 
tlilv  xoXq  ypajx|iaTiKoi(;  [vs.  iiap&  Tofg  <|»iXoo69oi(;]  t6  6)id)vufiov  toCx6v 
tan  t$  ouvii>v6^<p;  5.245,  Isidore's  response  to  O.'s  criticism  of  the  use  of 
the  superlative  degree  with  reference  to  fewer  than  three  subjects;  5.317, 
Isidore's  advice  ouvex^^  &  iXXoyipibTaTE,  tot^  qxntAoi  iratoi  t&  icepi 
Aperfl^  Kai  aoxppoGuvTi^  jcopaivei.  Also  a  poet:  Ep.  1.86,  &  fiptoxE  icoititAv 
(incorrectly  punctuated  in  Migne);  cf.  3.31, 6^el$  o(  6|Aiipi(ovTS9  3.70,  &q 
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Recipient  of  twenty-odd  letters  from  Isidore  of  Pelusium  involving 
moral  exhortation  (1.11,  86;  2.55,  255,  273;  5.66,  317,  517),  interpreta- 
tions of  philosophical  and  scriptural  matters  (2.119;  3.31,  92-94;  4.105, 
162,  200;  5.430, 558),  discussions  of  literary  usage  and  style  (2.42,  on  the 
style  of  John  Qirysostom,  quoting  [Lib.]  Ep,  1553;  with  5.121, 133,  245, 
439, 544),  and  a  matter  of  topical  concern  (3.70).  See  also  2.154  and  201 
and  5.200,  addressed  'OtpeXicp  oxo^^^Km*^'  possibly  to  O. 

O.  was  a  connoisseur  of  rhetorical  texts;  cf.  Ep,  4.162,  on  O.'s  admira- 
tion for  Isocrates;  cf.  also  the  letters  on  style,  above.  But  he  was  ignorant 
of  philosophy:  Ep.  3.92,  fipoipo^  x&v  tou)6to)v  \iaQr\[i&mv. 

He  was  a  Christian  and  on  one  occasion  had  debated  theology  with  a 
Jew:  Ep.  3.94. 

The  place  of  his  school  cannot  be  determined;  it  was  evidently  in  the 
same  place  as  that  of  Agathodaemon  (q.v.,  no.  3),  with  whom  O.  received 
Ep.  5.439.  Presumably  it  was  in  a  center  of  some  size,  perhaps  in  Egypt; 
see  s.v.  Agathodaemon. 

FL.  OPTATUS:  see  no.  241. 

110.  ORION.    Gramm.    Thebes  (Egypt)    Alexandria  /  Constantinople?  (very 

doubtful)  /  Caesarea?    s.V  1/4-1/2. 

RE  18.1083-87  (Wendel);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1081,  1087;  Hunger  2.45; 
PLRE II  s.v.  1,  p.  812. 

Orion:  Marinus  V.  Procli  8;  Suda  (2.188  (cf.  Q.189  and  below);  loan. 
Tzetzes  Ckil.  10.52,  p.  389  Leone;  mss  of  the  Efym.  and  AtUk,  (see  below); 
*E1nMepto^oi,  Cramer,  Anecd.  Paris,  3.322.11;  Krdhnert,  Canmtes  7.  Called 
YpannaxiKo^,  as  teacher  of  Proclus,  by  Marinus  V,  Procli  S,  and  in  cod. 
Vindob.  philol.  gr.  321  of  the  Anih.,  cod.  Paris,  gr.  2653  of  the  £fym.;  on 
loan.  Tzetzes  Chil  10.52,  see  below.  He  is  included  in  the  catalogue  of 
gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Canones  7. 

A  native  of  Egyptian  Thebes:  Suda  £2.188,  ©Tipaiog  tfig  AIyutttod;  called 
0TiPaTo(;  in  the  catalogue  of  gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Canones  7,  and  in  the 
following  mss  of  the  Etym.  —  Paris,  gr.  2e>53  (ed.  Sturz,  pp.  1-2);  Darmst. 
2773  (cf.  Garzya,  "Per  la  tradizione"  210;  ttym.  Gud.  ed.  Sturz,  pp.  611- 
12);  Vat.  gr.  1456;  Bodl.  Misc.  211  =  Auct.  T  11.11;  Paris,  gr.  464,  2610 
(cf.  Micciarelli  Collesi,  "Nuovi  'excerpta'"  521  and  "Per  la  tradizione'  j. 
Cf.  Marinus  V.  Procli  S,  f|v  eK  xoO  nap'  Aiyunxioi^  iepaxiKoO  yevou^ 
KaTttYOjievo;;. 

He  taught  i'roclus  at  Alexandria:  Marinus  V.  Prodi  8;  cf.  also  on  Suda 
Q.189,  below.  The  evidence  for  O.'s  activity  at  Constantinople  and 
Caesarea  is,  respectively,  very  probably  worthless,  and  slight. 

O.  has  commonly  been  placed  at  Constantinople  as  the  teacher  of 
Athenais  /  Eudoda  cm  the  basis  of  loan.  Tzetzes  CkiL  10.48-53,  pp.  388f. 
Leone: 
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ToC  7rpo(pfiToi)  5£  auToc  F.xpf\naxo  x(p  "koydj^ 
(0^  KOI)  K'ai  f]  Paoi/aoaa  tKcivr|  Eu5oKia, 
f)  ToO  licydAou  Atovxoq  i]  Tidvootpoq  duydiTip, 
Ypa^^aTlK:o^c  |.ia0f|Tpia  ouaa  'Yrtepexiou, 

TTOTE  KQl  TOC  'lipiWVOq  jilKpOV  dKpoa)|ieVT|, 

pTjiopiKol^  ^T£pa)v  5e  kqi  q>iXoo6(poii^  dX^ctov. . . . 

The  passage,  however,  is  riddled  with  confusion.  Although,  as  the  rest 
of  the  passage  goes  on  to  show,  Tzetzes  clearly  has  in  mind  Eudoda, 
daughter  of  the  sophist  Leontius,  the  wife  of  Theodosius  II  and  author 
of  the  Homer  centos,  he  calls  her  the  daughter  of  "the  great  Leo/' 
presumably  thinking  of  the  emperor  Leo  I  (457-74)  and  deriving  the 
name  either  from  an  error  in  his  source  (A&>vto(  for  AEOvriou)  or  from 
his  own  misunderstanding.  Further,  it  would  have  been  very  di£Bcult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  Eudoda  to  have  been  a  pupil  both  of  O.,  who 
was  established  at  Alexandria  by  ^e  mid-420s  (see  below),  and  of 
Hyperechius,  who  bebngs  to  the  third  quarter  of  s.V  under  Mardan  and 
Leo  (see  s.v.  Hyperechius,  no.  79)~espedally  since  Eudocia  left  Con- 
stantinople for  Jerusalem  in  the  early  440s,  never  to  return.  (The  date  of 
her  departure  is  still  controversial;  see  most  recently  Alan  Cameron, 
"Empress"  259ff.,  an.  440/41;  Hunt,  Holy  Land  Pilgrimages  235f.,  an. 
441/42;  Holum,  Theodosian  Empresses  193f.,  an  443.)  Tzetzes'  confusion  in 
this  passage  is  still  worse  at  w.  51-52,  where  he  presents  Hyperechius 
as  Eudocia's  main  teacher  and  gives  a  minor  role  (jiiKpov  dKpoa)|X£Vii)  to 
O.,  her  real  contemporary.  But  it  is  obvious  what  has  happened.  Starting 
with  the  two  pieces  of  information  at  his  disposal — viz.,  that  Eudocia 
was  a  lady  of  literary  attainments  and  the  daughter  of  "the  great  Leo" — 
Tzetzes  set  out  to  sketch  a  proper  literary  education  for  her.  Although 
he  could  provide  no  details  for  her  training  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy — 
hence  the  vague  statements  in  v.  53 — he  could  easily  learn  that  one 
gramm.,  Hyperechius,  had  been  active  under  her  "father,"  Leo  {Suda 
A.267  =  ?Malch.  frg.  2a,  FHG  4.114),  and  that  another  gramm.,  O.,  had 
dedicated  his  Antk  to  her  {Suda  C1.18S  =  Hesych.  lUust.).  Thus  Eudocia 
became  a  pupil  of  both.  There  is,  then,  no  credible  evidence  that  would 
place  O.  at  Constantinople;  he  may  well  have  dedicated  the  Anik,  to 
Eudocia,  but  he  did  not  need  to  be  her  teacher  or  to  be  teaching  in  the 
capital  to  do  so  (see  below). 

The  extract  of  the  Anih.  in  Vindob.  philoL  gr.  321  (s.XIV)  carries  the 
tit.  IQpUovo^  YpomiatucoO  Kaioopein^.  That  last  piece  of  information 
reappears  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  tit.  of  the  longest  version  of 
the  Etym,,  in  Paris,  gr.  2653:  X^pimoc,  0r|^iou  ypafi^ariKoO  KaioapEia^. 
The  other  mss  that  carry  extracts  of  the  Etym.,  which  date  from  s.X 
(Vat.  gr.  1456)  to  s.XVI  (Paris,  gr.  464,  2610),  have  only  'Qpiwv  (6) 
6T)palo^  in  their  tit.  (see  above);  the  version  of  the  Etym.  in  Vindob. 
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theol.  gr.  203  (s.XIV;  cf,  Cohn,  "Nicetae . . .  Rhythmi"  661)  is  without 
attribution.  If  that  evidence  can  place  O.  in  Caesarea — the  one  in  Pal- 
estine would  be  a  more  likely  destination  than  the  one  in  Cappadocia  for 
a  native  of  Egypt  teaching  in  Alexandria — it  cannot  certainly  be  deter- 
mined when  in  his  career  O.  would  have  taught  there  (see  below). 

O.  was  already  established  at  Alexandria  when  Produs  went  there  to 
study,  sometime  in  the  mid- 420s.  Prochis  had  already  been  taught  by  a 
gramm.  in  Lycia  and  was  ready  for  rhetorical  instruction  as  well— i.e.,  he 
was  no  more  than  fifteen,  possibly  a  bit  younger — cf.  Marinus  V.  ProcH 
8.  This  will  have  been  no  later  than  425  or  427,  depending  on  whether 
Proclus's  birth  is  put  in  409/10  or  412;  on  the  latter  dates,  cf.  Evrard, 
"Date."  If  a  personal  connection  with  Eudociais  to  be  inferred  from  the 
dedication  of  the  Anth.,  that  connection  can  most  plausibly  be  dated  to 
the  time  after  Eudocia's  withdrawal  to  Jerusalem  (440/43;  see  above),  by 
which  time,  it  must  be  supposed,  O.  will  have  moved  to  Caesarea  in 
Palestine  nearby:  so  Alan  Cameron,  "Empress"  280f.;  Holum,  Theotiosian 
Empresses  220.  This  reconstruction  must  be  based  only  on  the  dedication 
of  the  Anth.  and  on  the  mscr.  of  Vindob.  philol.  gr.  321;  no  support  can 
be  sought  from  the  passage  in  Tzetzes  (sec  above). 

Marinus,  V.  Prodi  8,  speaks  of  O.'s  scholarly  activity  and  legacy:  Kai 
ouyypaiindTia  equtoO  T5ia  £KTtovf]aai  kqi  xolc,  |iE9'  eauiov  ■/pT]ai}ia  Kaia- 
XiJieiv.  Identification  of  O.'s  works  depends  upon  the  view  taken  of  the 
information  found  in  the  Sudtt,  which  offers  two  entries  s.v.  The  first, 
ChlSS,  identifies  O.  of  Egyptian  Thebes  as  the  author  of  an  anthology, 
ZuvaycoYfi  yvcojid^v  f\yaw  'AvGoXdytov,  dedicated  to  the  empress  Eudoda, 
wife  of  Theodosius  II;  but  note  that  Vindob.  philol.  gr.  321,  the  ms 
containing  the  extract  of  the  Anth,  (see  above),  does  not  attribute  the 
work  to  an  O.  of  Thebes.  The  second  notice  in  the  SnJa,  C1.1S9,  concerns 
an  O.  'AX€|av5pe<>^,  Ypa^paTiK6^,  author  of  an  'AvOoXdytov,  an  'AxtikAv 
IfZzm  ouvaYtOYfi,  a  IlEpi  ^Tu^io^oyiag,  and  an  ^yK(b^u>v  *A5ptavoO  toO 
Kaiaapoc;.  Because  an  Anth.  is  found  in  both  notices,  and  because  the 
Eiym,  is  attributed  to  O.  of  Thebes  in  the  mss  (see  above),  it  has  often 
and  probably  correctly  been  concluded  that  there  is  a  confusion  in  the 
Suda;  the  confusion  is  denied  by,  e.g.,  Chr.-Sch.-St.  (cf.  2:2.873,  1081, 
where  the  two  are  treated  as  distinct).  The  difficulty  lies  in  determining 
whether  the  Suda's  compilers  have  made  two  men  out  of  one  (cf.  s.v. 
Triphiodorus,  no.  157)  or  have  partially  confused  two  different  men  (cf. 
s.vv.  Horapollon,  Diogenes,  nos.  77,  207).  According  to  the  first  view,  O. 
of  Thebes  would  be  the  author  of  all  works  listed  in  both  entries — so, 
e.g.,  Wendel,  RE  18.1083ff. — and  the  encomium  of  Hadrian  would  be 
explained  as  a  classroom  exercise  vel  sim.  According  to  the  second  view, 
O.  would  have  been  the  author  of  the  Anih.  and  the  Ehpn,  (and  possibly 
the  'AtukAv  Xi^ecov  ouvaY(OYT|)/  to  be  distinguished  from  an  earlier  figure 
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of  the  same  name,  a  contemporary  of  Hadrian  who  composed  an  en- 
comium in  his  honor  (and  possibly  the  'Attikwv  Xe^ewv  auvaywyfi). 
Although  the  problem  does  not  admit  of  a  certain  solution,  the  second 
view  seems  more  likely.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  'Attikwv  Xe^ewv 
ODvaycoyri  was  a  work  of  Orus,  which  is  here  incorrectly  attributed  to 
O.;  see  most  recently  Alpers,  AtHzistische  Uxikon  97f.  For  the  confusion  of 
the  two  men,  see  s.v.  Orus,  no.  111. 

The  Anth.  survives  independently  only  in  an  abridged  form;  it  was  also 
used  by  Stobaeus.  There  are  several  more  or  less  extensive  versions  of 
the  £fym.  in  the  mss  (see  above);  the  work  was  also  drawn  upon  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Efym,  Genuin,  and  the  £fym.  Gud.  O.  is  included  among 
6oot  <iC8pi>  ^OvikSv  (sc.  £yP<>¥<iv)  in  the  catalogue  of  gramm.  in 
Krdhnert/  Canotus  7,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  catalogue  there  is  dis- 
turbed; see  S.V.  Orus  ad  fin. 

According  to  Nfarinus,  V.  Procli  6, 0.  was  of  a  priestly  family  of  Egypt. 

111.  ORUS.    Gramm.    Alexandria  -*  Constantinople.    S.V  1/2-2/3. 

RE  18.1177-83  (Wendel);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1077,  lOSlf.,  1087;  Hunger 
2.13,  18,  45,  49,  50;  PLRE  U  s.v.,  p.  S14;  Alpers,  Attizistische  Uxikon  3ff., 
87ff. 

Orus:  Suda  Q.201;  the  various  etymological  collections  that  cite  him, 
where  he  is  often  confused  with  Orion  (q.v.,  no.  110;  see  Reitzenstein, 
Geschichte  9f.,  on  the  sign  used  to  designate  both  gramm.  in  the  Elym. 
Genuin.;  cf.  Livadaras,  "Zu^PoXri"  182ff.,  esp.  189ff.);  Choerobosc.  Schol. 
in  Theodos.  (GG  4:1.138.38,  196.33,  205.28,  360.8;  4:2.73.4,  14),  Schol  in 
Hephaest.  185.4ff.,  212.25,  248.19ff.  Consbruch;  Krohnert,  Canones  7  (see 
below).  "Aros"  in  the  catalogue  of  gramm.  in  Rabe,  "Listen"  340. 

A  grammarian  from  Alexandria  who  taught  in  Constantinople  accord- 
ing to  the  Suda,  Q.201.  The  location  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  the 
result  of  a  confusion  with  Orion;  but  on  the  supposed  activity  of  Orion 
in  Constantinople,  see  s.v.  Called  6  ypamaaTiKoq  at  Choerobosc.  Schol. 
in  Theodos.,  GG  4:1.138.38,  360.8;  Cramer,  Anecd.  Paris.  3.378.16.  The 
designation  6  MiXf|aio^  that  appears  in  Ehpn.  Genuin.  and  other  works 
dependent  on  it  was  shown  by  Reitzenstein,  Gesckiche  10,  to  be  a  mis- 
taken expansion  of  the  abbreviation  6  |ieX  or  6  which  appears  in  the 
earliest  mss  of  Eiym.  Genuin.  Wendel  "SpSne  If"  351,  has  suggested  that 
the  proper  expansion  was  6  |i£Xag  an  epithet  referring  to  his  complexion 
and  so  to  his  national  origin;  Wendel  compares  Hdt.  2.104.2,  (leXdyxPO^ 
of  the  Egyptians;  cf.  also  the  description  of  another  Egyptian  gramm., 
Pamprepius  (q.v.,  no.  114),  in  Damasc.  V.  bid.  frg.  176  Zintzen,  ^£X<^ 
tfiv  y  poidv. 

O.  is  certainly  to  be  dated  after  Phrynichus  and  Herodian  (s.II  ex.;  see 
below)  and  before  Timotheus  of  Gaza  (q.v.,  no.  156;  s.V  ex.  /  s.VI  init.). 
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probably  s.V  1/2-2/3:  O/s  work  on  ethnics  can  be  dated  after  438;  see 
Reitzenstein,  Geschkki  287ff.;  cf .  Alpers,  Ahizisiische  LgxHani  B9£F.  Despite 
Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1081  n.  3/  no  chrondogical  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  order  in  whidi  O.  appears  in  the  catalogues  of  gramm.  in 
KrGhnert,  Ginmes  1,  and  in  Rabe,  "listen"  340. 

The  SuAa,  O.201,  attributes  to  O.  a  work  on  vowels  of  ambiguous 
quantity,  Ilepi  5ixp6v«(»v,  also  listed  in  Krdhnert,  Canones  7  (see  below);  a 
work  on  ethnics,  "Oncoq  xh  SGvikA  Xsmtov  (cf.  Reitzenstein,  Geschichte 
316£F.,  and  below  on  Krohnert,  Canones  7);  works  against  Phrynichus  and 
concerning  Herodian,  Kaxh  <^puv{xou  Kaxh  arotxeiov  and  Aixseu;  npo- 
xdaecov  tc5v  'HpcoSuivoO;  on  enclitics,  Ilepi  feyKXixiKSv;  on  orthography, 
'OpOoypapia  kctA  otoixeTov  and  rispi  xi\q  ei  5i<p06yyou  and  'OpBoypacpio 
Tiepi  xr\q  ai  5i(p66yY0u,  the  latter  two  probably  part  of  the  first  (cf.  the 
UJc6|iVT||ia  xf\(;  6p0oypa(pia!;  toO  fipwcov  [/.  'Hpco5iavo0]  attributed  to  O.  in 
the  Etym.  Gud.  s.v.  £,ipi(;,  p.  415  Sturz;  for  extracts  of  O/s  orthographical 
work,  see  Rabe,  "Lexicon"  and  "Nachtrag");  and  a  catalogue  of  his  own 
works,  niva^  twv  ^auxou.  Extensive  fragments  of  O.'s  work  Kaict 
Opuvixou  Kaxa  oxoixetov,  preserved  in  the  Atticist  lexicon  of  "Zonaras," 
have  been  identified  and  published  by  Alpers,  Attizisiische  Lexikon.  Other 
fragments  of  his  work,  probably  from  the  Oepi  6ixpcSv(ov,  are  preserved 
in  a  compilation  inscribed  dpxTl  x(ov  xovi^0|i^va)v  XcEccov  napc^^/xxOtvxwv 
xoijxcov  Ik  iwv  Xipou,  XoipoPoaKoO,  AiGepiou  ypannaxiKoO,  OiXoTtdvou 
icai  biipoiv  (unpublished;  see  s.v.  Aetherius,  no.  180);  extracts  from 
another  work,  Ilepi  noXixnui&VTflov  Xi^ecov,  are  preserved  in  codd.  Paris, 
gr.  2720  (=  Cramer,  Anted.  Paris.  4.262.4ff.),  2558,  and  2830;  cf.  Reitzen- 
stein, Geschichle  335ff.  A  commentary  on  Hephaestion  seems  to  be  implied 
by  the  citations  of  O.  in  Choerobosc.  Schol,  in  Hephaest.  (see  above); 
remnants  of  it  are  probably  preserved  in  Scholia  A  to  Hephaestion:  see 
Consbruch,  ed.,  HephaesHonis  Enchiridion  pp.  xiv,  91ff.  The  work  listed  last 
in  the  Suda,  fi.ZOl,  *Av6oX6yiov  itepi  yv(on(5v— incorrectly  printed  as  two 
titles,  'Av9oX6yiov  and  Ilepi  yv(D|i©v,  in  Adler's  ed.— is  probably  an  in- 
trusion, the  result  of  confusion  with  Orion;  cf  Suda  Q.188,  Lovayeoyfiv 
yvcDfi&v  f^youv  'A\'0oA.6yiov.  Also  dubiously  ascribed  to  O.  are  an  IXiaicf^ 
7rpofT(!)5(a  and  a  Flspi  TiaGwv,  both  perhaps  referable  ultimately  to 
Herodian;  cf.  Wendel,  RE  18.1 182. 47ff. 

In  addition  to  being  listed  in  the  catalogue  of  gramm.  referred  to 
above  (Rabe,  "Listen"  340),  O.  appears  four  times  in  the  comparable 
catalogue  in  Krohnert,  Canones  7,  once  under  the  general  heading  oaoi 
ypa|i|iaxiKoi,  once  under  the  rubric  oooi  Tiepi  opGoypatpla*;,  and  twice 
more  toward  the  end  of  the  list:  oaoi  nepi  Srxpovoov.  'Qpoq,  na|i7ip£7iiO(;, 
Ai9epio<;  'Anaixeix;,  ^^^po^,  Sxe(pavo<^  6  Ktovaxavxivou  itoX-eog.  oooi  <jcepi> 
£OviKci^v.  'Qpieov  0iipato<;,  MT|xp65<i)pO(;,  OiA^o^evoi;,  Aoyyivoi;.  The  repeti- 
tion of  o.'s  name  under  the  heading  6aot  icepi  5ixp6viDV  is  obviously 
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intolerable,  and  attempts  at  correction  were  made  by  Ritschl,  who  altered 
the  second  'Qpo;  to  'HpQ)5iav6g  {Opuscula  1.623),  and  by  Krohnert,  who 
changed  the  same  name  to  'Qpuov  {Canones  7;  cf.  50).  It  is  very  likely, 
however,  that  the  corruption  goes  beyond  a  single  name.  Specifically,  the 
final  heading,  on  eOvikA,  has  evidently  been  displaced:  not  only  would 
one  expect  Stephanus  (q.v.,  no.  144)  of  Byzantium  to  be  listed  among 
the  authorities  on  eGvikq,  but  O.  himself  also  composed  a  work,  "Onax; 
id  eOviKQ  XeKieov,  that  would  fit  under  this  heading.  O.'s  name  should 
be  retained  in  both  its  appearances,  and  the  list  should  be  emended  as 
follows:  oaoi  TTEpi  Sixpovcov.  ^Qpoq,  na\inptnioq  [not  otherwise  known  to 
have  composed  a  technical  treatise  on  this  subjectl,  AiBepiog  'Ana^cug 
[cf.  S.V.,  no.  180l.  oaoi  <jtepi>  SGvikcov.  'Hpo^,  Zxi(pavo<;  6  Kcovaxaviivou 
ndXeco^  kxX.  If  the  heading  on  ^GviKd  has  in  fact  been  displaced,  the 
position  it  now  holds,  before  the  last  four  names  in  the  list,  was  perhaps 
originally  filled  by  a  difiierent  heading  entirely,  e.g.,  5ooi  nepi  kxo^ioXoyiw;, 
an  important  category  now  missing  from  the  catalogue. 

112.  AUR.  OURSENOUPHIUS.  Teacher  of  letters.  Heradeopotite  nome. 
411. 

A  Ypan^aioSioctaKaXot;  who  wrote  a  subscription  in  behalf  of  Aur. 
Anoutis,  an  illiterate  party  to  a  sale:  Stud.  Pal.  20.117.18,  At)pf|XiO(; 
O^paevoucpio.;  Ypa^^axo$i6daKaX(o^)  [Eypciva  bnep  aOToC  ypd^^laia 
8I5]6to^. 

113.  PALLADAS.  Gramm.  Alexandria.  Ca.  320?-8.IV  ex. 

RE  18:2(2).15a-68  (Peek);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.979;  Irmscher,  'TaUadas"; 
Hunger  2.166;  PLRE I  s.v.,  pp.  657f . 

Palladas  (lemmata  in  Anih.  Gr  ),  a  gramm.;  cf.  Anth.  Gr.  Q.168,  169, 171, 
173-75;  10.97;  11.378;  Epi^r.  Auth.  Pal.  3.145,  p.  314  Cougny. 

He  despised  his  profession,  calling  it  a  burden  of  ^fjvi<;  ou>vO^£vr|;  cf. 
9.168,  169,  173,  174.  He  complained  of  poverty  and  of  being  cheated  of 
his  fees  (|iia6oi)  by  his  students,  whom  he  charged  1  solidus  a  year:  9.174, 
with  Alan  Cameron,  "Roman  School  Fees"  257;  for  payment  in  monthly 
installments,  see  Anth.  Gr.  9.174.3-8.  He  also  received  a  salary  from 
public  funds,  aOvTo^t^,  of  which  he  was  deprived  (9.175;  cf.  9.171)  late  in 

life  (10.97;  see  further  below).  He  presents  himself  variously  as  dis- 
traught (9.175,  heavily  sarcastic)  or  relieved  (9.171, 11.378)  at  leaving  his 
post. 

He  taught  in  Alexandria:  *AXe^av6pe6^  lemmata  in  Anih,  Gr.  A  number 
of  his  poems  refer  to  the  religious  upheavak  there  in  the  early  390s  (see 
below).  There  is  no  good  evidence  that  would  place  him  in  Constanti- 
nople: on  9.528,  cf.  Bowra,  "Palladas  and  the  Converted  Olympians," 
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and  Alan  Cameron,  "Notes"  219ff.  (differently  Irmscher,  'Talladas- 
Probleme"  and  "Haus");  on  16.282  and  11.386,  see  Alan  Cameron, 
"Palladas  and  the  Nikai"  54ff.,  SSf. 

Anih,  Gr.  11.292  probably  lampoons  Themistius  as  PVC  in  384;  cf. 
Alan  Cameron,  "Notes"  220ff.;  this  identification  was  made  already  in 
[Elias]  Ledum  on  Porphyry^s  hagoge  22.22ff.  Westerink  (s.VI  ex.  /  S.VI1I  init.). 
A  number  of  poems  must  allude  to  the  antipagan  riots  inspired  by  the 
bishop  Theophilus  in  391  and  the  changes  in  the  religious  climate  of 
Alexandria  in  the  years  immediately  following:  cf.  9.501  and  10.82,  89- 
91  (with  Keydell,  "Palladas";  Bowra,  "Palladas  and  Christianity";  Alan 
Cameron,  "Palladas  and  Christian  Polemic"  2lff.);  9.180-83  (with  Bowra, 
"Palladas  on  Tyche"  120ff.);  9.528  (with  Bowra,  "Palladas  and  the  Con- 
verted Olympians");  7.684-85  (with  Alan  Cameron,  "Palladas  and  the 
Fate");  16.282  (with  Alan  Cameron,  "Palladas  and  the  Nikai"  54E; 
Irmscher,  "Alexandria"). 

P.  chose  to  connect  his  departure  from  his  teaching  position  with 
those  changes:  cf.  9.175,  with  Bowra,  "Palladas  and  Christianity"  257, 
263ff.;  Alan  Cameron,  "Palladas  and  Christian  Polemic"  26ff.;  and  Kaster, 
"Grammarian,"  for  a  survey  of  P.'s  poems  from  this  period.  Anth.  Gr. 
10.97,  in  which  P.  says  that  he  has  lived  "a  pound  of  years  [=  72]  with 
grammar,"  can  plausibly  be  dated  to  this  period;  cf.  Bowra,  "Palladas  and 
Christianity"  267;  Alan  Cameron,  "Palladas  and  Christian  Polemic"  27f. 
His  birth  cxnild  then  be  placed  in  319  or  the  early  320s. 

There  is  no  good  evidence  that  P.  lived  into  the  fifth  century.  Anth. 
Gr.  9.400,  once  thought  to  be  evidence  of  P.'s  friendship  with  the  philos> 
opher  Hypatia,  has  been  shown  to  have  no  connection  with  either  of 
them;  cf.  Luck,  'Talladas"  462ff.;  amhra,  Irmscher,  'Talladas  und  Hypatia." 
On  9.528,  see  above. 

Although  P.  identifies  himself  with  the  "Hellenes"  (i.e.,  pagans)  of 
Alexandria,  against  the  Christians  (see  poems  noted  above),  that  identifi- 
cation is  notably  attenuated  and  ambivalent;  cf.  a^*  Luck,  "Palladas"; 
Kaster,  "Grammarian."  He  expresses  regard  for  none  of  the  old  gods, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Serapis  (cf.  9.378);  his  contempt  for 
Platonism  is  explicit  (cf.  10.45,  with  10.75,  84,  85,  and  11. 34^),  and  he 
aligns  himself  with  no  school  of  philosophy.  Attempts  to  find  evidence  of 
a  conversion  on  P.'s  part  have  not  been  successful;  cf.  Lacombrade, 
"Palladas";  Bowra,  "Palladas  and  Christianity"  26lff. 

P.  claims  to  have  been  married  (cf.  9.168;  11.378;  Epigr.  Anth.  Pal. 
3.145,  p.  314  Cougny),  to  have  had  children  (10.86),  and  to  have  owned 
a  slave,  chickens,  and  a  dog  (10.86),  and  a  Ktkkio\  that  he  rented  out 
(11.351). 

His  epigrams,  of  which  over  a  hundred  appear  in  the  Anik.  Gr.,  en- 
joyed some  currency  in  the  West  at  the  end  of  s.IV — imitations  can  be 
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found  in  the  epigrams  of  Ausonius  and  the  tpigrammata  Bohiensia;  cf. 
Weinreich's  review  of  Munari,  Gtwmon  31  (1959),  24lff.— and  were 
known  to  Claudian,  if  P.  is  the  iratus  grammatkus  of  Carm.  min.  24; 
cf.  Alan  Cameron,  "Notes"  223,  225f.,  and  Claudian  308f.  One  of  his 
epigrams,  10.58,  has  been  found  on  a  Christian  epitaph  {RJGCAM  296 
Megiste  [Lycia]);  perhaps  another,  10.87,  in  modified  form,  in  a  toilet  at 
Ephesus;  cf.  Weisshaupl,  "Ephesische  Latrinen-Inschriften";  Kalinka, 
"Palladas-Epigramm";  Bowra,  "Palladas  on  Tyche"  120;  but  cf.  Alan 
Cameron,  "Notes"  226ff. 

PALLADIUS:  see  no.  242. 

114.  PAMPREPIUS.    Gramm.  and  poet  —  QSP,  cons.,  palricius,  mag.  off.  Pano- 
polis  —  Athens     Constantinople.    29  Sept.  440 -Nov.  484. 

RE  18:2(2).409-15  (Keydell);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.961,  1039,  1077;  Alan 
Cameron,  "Wandering  Poets"  esp.  486,  499f.;  Livrea,  "Pamprepio"; 
Hunger  2.13, 110, 112;  PLRE  II  s.v.,  pp.  825ff. 

An  Egyptian:  Damasc.  V.  hid.  epit.  Phot.  168  =  frg.  290  Zintzen;  Rhe- 
torius  CataL  cod.  asiroi  Graec.  8:4.221.2;  Malch.  frg.  20  (FHG  4.131f.  = 
Suda  n.l37,  4.13.28-14.33  Adler).  From  Panopolis:  Damasc.  V.  hid.  epit. 
Phot.  110  =  frg.  178;  loan.  Ant.  frg.  211.2  (FHG  4.619);  Suda  11.136.  A 
poet  (Damasc.  V,  hid.  epit.  Phot.  168  =  frg.  290;  Suda  ibid.;  see  further 
below)  and  a  pagan,  believed  at  various  points  in  his  career  to  dabble  in 
magic  and  prophecy:  Damasc.  V.  hid.  epit.  Phot.  109  (cf.  110,  171); 
Rhetorius  Catal  cod.  astrol.  Graec.  221.5;  Zach.  Schol.  Vie  de  Severe  p.  40.3ff., 
V.  haiae  p.7.17f.  {CSCO  Scr.  Syr,,  ser.  3,  vol.  25);  Josh.  Styl.  15,  p.  10 
Wright;  Malch.  frg.  20;  Candidus  FHG  4.137  =  Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  79  (1.165 
Henry);  Theoph.  Chron.  pp.  128.10,  130.7  de  Boor. 

Born  29  September  440;  cf.  the  horoscope  of  Rhetorius,  Catal.  cod. 
astrol.  Graec.  221. 8ff.,  with  Delatte  and  Stroobant,  "Horoscope"  b2ff.; 
abbreviated  translation,  with  comment,  also  in  Neugebauer  and  van 
Hoesen,  eds.,  Greek  Horoscopes  140f.  He  lived  the  hard  life  of  a  wanderer 
for  his  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  years;  cf.  Rhetorius  Catal,  cod.  astrol. 
Grate,  222.0£F.:  xr\v  Tcpcbit^v  f)Xiic(ov  xcLks.ni\y  bctt[oaxOt  dXXft  6f|  Kai  (puyoK; 

£v  noXXot^  xdnoiq  tyivsxo  Kai  xaOxa  \»kv  icepi  rng  npcbxiig  f)XiKia(; 

^£XPt  kx&v  Ke'  X*.  He  then  went  to  Athens  as  a  professional  poet 
(Damasc.  V.  hid.  epit.  Phot.  168  =  frg.  290;  cf .  Malch.  frg.  20),  probably 
ca.  465/70,  to  judge  from  Rhetorius  (see  preceding  quotation),  and  in  any 
case  sometime  before  late  472  (see  below). 

There  he  was  made  a  ypa^natiKog  by  the  city:  Damasc.  ibid.;  Malch. 
ibid.;  cf.  Rhetorius  Catal.  cod.  astrol.  Graec.  221.2, 22d«d£f.;  Damasc.  V.  hid. 
epit.  Phot.  110  =  frg.  178  (on  Damascius's  use  of  Ypa|i(UiTicmfj^  here,  see 
Appendix  2.2e);  loan.  Ant.  frg.  211.2.  He  married  (loan.  Ant.  ibid.; 
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Damasc.  V,  Isii,  frg.  178),  and  he  taught  for  a  number  of  years  {KoXiiv 
Xp6vov,  Damasc.  ibid.,  loan.  Ant.  ibid.;  ouxvd  ftxr\,  Malch.  fi^.  20), 
apparently  enjoying  the  patronage  of  the  Christian  magnate  Theagenes. 
For  Theagenes'  religion,  see  Damasc,  V.  Isid,  frg.  258,  quoted  below  ad 
fin.;  for  his  patronage  of  teachers,  see  Damasc.  V.  Isid,  frg.  264,  and 
below. 

Since  Damasc.  and  Malch.  say  that  P.  taught  for  a  considerable  period 
in  Athens  before  he  went  to  Constantinople  (in  May  476;  see  below),  he 
must  already  have  been  teaching  in  Athens  before  late  472,  the  end  of 
his  thirty-second  year;  after  that,  according  to  Rhetorius,  his  fortunes 
changed  for  the  better:  Cahl.  cod.  asirol.  Graec.  221.2,  ntvr\(;  ti>c,  tx&v  XP'; 
cf.  222.8ff.  The  change  in  his  fortunes  should  thus  be  placed  during  his 
time  in  Athens — not  at  his  arrival,  as  commonly — and  is  to  be  associated 
with  his  marriage,  in  his  thirty-third  year:  Rhetorius  CataJ.  cod.  aslrol. 
Graec.  221.3,  and  6e  eiwv  Xy'  yr][.iac,  f^p^^ato  avaocpdXAEiv  ev  'A9r)vaii;.  By 
then  he  was  presumably  already  established  in  the  city;  on  his  arrival,  cf. 
above.  He  is  also  said  to  have  studied  with  Proclus  while  at  Athens: 
Malch.  frg.  20;  cf.  Damasc.  V.  Isid.  frg.  289. 

Having  fallen  afoul  of  Theagenes  (Malch.  frg.  20,  SiaPoXf]!;  aimp 
TTpot;  0EaYcvT-|v  Tiva  .  .  .  auaidaric;),  he  moved  to  Constantinople  in  May 
476,  according  to  Rhetorius:  Catal.  cod.  astrol.  Graec.  224.4-7,  with 
Cumont,  app,  crit.  to  line  7.  There  Marsus  introduced  him  to  the  Isaurian 
Illus:  Damasc.  V.  bid.  frg.  178;  Candidus  FHG  4.137  =  Phot.  Bihl.  cod. 
79.  He  impressed  lUus  with  the  public  recitation  of  a  poem  (Malch.  frg. 
20)  or  of  a  discourse  on  the  soul  (Damasc.  V.  Isid.  frg.  178),  or  perhaps 
both;  he  was  appointed  as  a  teacher  with  a  public  salary  (Malch.  ibid.; 
Damasc.  ibid.),  probably  in  477,  when  Illus  was  mag.  off.  Deprived  of  the 
protection  of  lUus  when  the  latter  returned  to  Isauria  in  478,  F.  was 
accused  of  magic  and  treason  by  ''the  envious,"  oi  PooKaivovTE^  (Malch. 
frg.  20),  either  his  own  rivals  or  lUus's  enemies,  and  he  was  exiled.  He 
went  first  to  Pergamum  and  then,  on  the  invitation  of  Illus,  to  Isauria; 
there  he  was  Illus's  confidant  and  agent  (Malch.  frg.  20). 

His  fortune  and  movements  thereafter  are  intimately  connected  with 
lUus's.  Most  important,  Illus  made  him  quaestor  in  early  479  and  some- 
time later(?)  consul  and  patrkius.  The  quaestorship  is  mentioned  by  loan. 
Ant.  frg.  211.3,  where  it  appears  to  be  placed  toward  the  end  of  478  or 
beginning  of  479;  it  is  mentioned  with  the  consulship  (presumably  honor- 
ary; cf.  s.v.  Diosconus,  no.  48)  and  patriciate  by  Rhetorius  Catal.  cod. 
asfrol.  Graec.  221. 5f.;  cf.  223.9,  224.9-13.  P.  is  called  JTaipiKiOt;  in  Malal. 
Exi.  hist.  3.165.16  de  Boor,  ouykXt]tik6(;  in  Theoph.  Chron.  p.  128.10 
de  Boor,  probably  after  Malal.  ibid.  14f.  Rhetorius  Catal.  cod.  aslrol. 
Graec,  224.9-13  dates  an  improvement  in  P.'s  fortunes  to  January  479 — 
probably  the  quaestorship,  although  Rhetorius  groups  the  three  honors 
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together.  For  P.  as  ^leyioxov  f\bx\  5uvd^i£V0^  on  his  arrival  in  Alexandria^ 
see  Damasc.  V.  Isid.  frg.  288. 

He  was  sent  to  Alexandria:  Rhetorius  Catal.  cod.  astrol.  Graec.  224.13ff.; 
cf.  Damasc  V.  kid.  epit.  Phot.  172,  frg.  287;  for  the  date,  after  September 
483  (against  Rhetorius),  see  Keydell,  RE  18:2(2).412.34£F.  Apparently  he 
was  to  canvass  pagan  support  for  the  rebellion  of  Qlus  and  Leontius,  in 
which  he  had  become  involved:  Zach.  Schol.  Vie  de  Sivhe  p.  40.3£Fv  HE 
pp.  71.17E,  80.14fiF.,  98.7f.  Ahrens-Kriiger,  V.  haiae  p.  7.15ff.  {CSCO 
Scr.  Syr.,  ser.  3,  vol.  25);  Josh.  Styl.  15/  p.  10  Wright;  Eustathius  ir%*  4, 
¥HG  4.140. 

He  was  made  tnag*  off,  of  Leontius:  Malal.  Exc.  hist.  3.166.10f .  de  Boor; 
cf.  Theoph.  Chron.  p.  130.7  de  Boor.  This  must  have  been  after  July  484; 
cf.  Bury,  LR£  1.397  n.  4.  But  he  proved  treacherous:  Rhetorius  Catal.  cod. 
astral.  Graec.  221.6f.;  Damasc.  V.  hid.  epit.  Phot.  172,  173  (cf.  epit.  Phot. 
110  and  frg.  295,  299,  300);  Josh.  Styl.  15,  p.  10  Wright;  Malal.  Exc.  hist. 
3.166. 19f.  de  Boor.  He  was  executed  by  lUus  in  late  November  484  at  the 
Isaurian  fortress  Papyrion,  in  which  Illus  and  Leontius  had  taken  refuge: 
Malal.  ibid.;  cf.(?)  Damasc.  V.  Isid.  epit.  Phot.  110,  174,  291  (=  frg.  306). 
For  the  date,  see  Rhetorius  Catal.  cod.  astrol.  Graec.  221.7,  224.19f.;  dif- 
ferently Theoph.  Chron.  p.  130.7  de  Boor. 

P.  is  described  by  Rhetorius  {Caial.  cod.  astrol.  Graec.  221.5,  7;  223.10ff.) 
as  hypocritical,  treacherous,  and  licentious.  His  portrait  is  also  harshly 
drawn  by  Damascius,  largely  because  of  P.'s  ambition  and  his  seeming 
betrayal  of  the  pagans;  cf.  V.  bid.  frg.  287  (with  178),  288,  289,  possibly 
frg.  179;  cf.  Asmus,  "Pamprepios"  344ff.  But  Damascius  nonetheless 
describes  him  as  XoyKbiaxov;  and  TtoXuiiaG^aiaioq,  skilled  beyond  all 
others  in  fiX,X.r|  Kpo7iai5eia,  i.e.,  all  areas  of  the  literary  culture  short  of 
philosophy:  Damasc.  V.  Isid.  frg.  289  =  epit.  Phot.  168.  He  is  included  in 
the  catalogue  of  gramm.  in  KrOhnert,  Canones  7,  under  the  rubric  foot 
itspi  5ixp6v«DV/  i.e.,  writers  on  vowels  of  ambivalent  quantity. 

The  Swia,  11.136,  besides  describing  P.  as  iicAv  noiTfifj^  attributes  to 
him  a  work  on  etymology  and  an  loaupticd  in  prose:  Sypayev  'Exvfio- 
XoyiSv  &]i65ocnv,  loaupucA  KaTaXoydSriv.  In  his  edition  of  the  SuAa 
Bemhardy  argued  that  the  last  word  should  be  transposed  to  foUow 
&ii65oatv  and  suggested  that  the  looupixd  was  one  of  P.'s  poems;  but 
Bernhardy's  premise — that  the  entry  «8  transmitted  necessarily  implies 
that  the  work  on  etymology  was  in  verse — is  incorrect,  and  his  transposi- 
tion is  accordingly  uncertain.  Gerstinger,  Pamprepios  22&.,  suggested  that 
remnants  of  P.'s  poetry— an  idyll  describing  a  day  in  spring  (so  Griffiths, 
"Alcman's  Partheneion"  17  n.  29)  or  late  autumn  (so  most  recently  Livrea, 
'Tamprepio"  124f.),  an  encomium  of  a  TraxpiKio^  Theagenes,  and  scraps 
of  the  alleged  poem  'laaupiKd — are  preserved  in  pap.  gr.  Vindob.  29788A- 
C  (ed.  Gerstinger,  Pamprepios;  cf.  Page,  Select  Papyri  3  no.  140;  Heitsch, 
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Grieckische  Dichieifragmenle  XXX V).  P/s  authorship  of  these  poems  has 
most  recently  been  defended  by  Livrea,  "Pamprepio";  doubts  were  al- 
ready expressed  by  Graindor,  "Pamprepios  (?)." 

Attribution  of  poems  to  P.  is  very  uncertain  at  best.  The  author  is 
not  named,  nor  is  it  dear  that  all  the  verses  are  by  the  same  man; 
Gerstinger  made  the  identification  primarily  because  the  poet  of  the  idyll 
was  evidently  an  Egyptian  writing  in  Athens  and  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Theagenes  of  the  encomium,  also  evidently  an  Athenian,  could  be 
identified  with  the  Theagenes  involved  in  P/s  career.  The  former  con- 
sideration cannot  carry  much  weight,  since  there  were  any  number  of 
Egyptian  poets  prowling  the  Greek  East  from  the  late  fourth  century 
onward;  cf.  esp.  Alan  Cameron,  ''Wandering  Poets."  Theagenes  could 
well  have  patronized  more  than  one  of  them;  cf.  Maas's  review  of 
Gerstinger,  Gnomon  5  (1929),  251;  Page,  Select  Papyri  3  p.  565.  Note  esp. 
that  the  poet  of  the  idyll  presents  himself  as  about  to  leave  Athens  for 
Cyrene  (Gerstinger  C.1.193ff.  =  Page  no.  140  a.lSlH-.  =  Heitsch  XXXV, 
3.193ff.);  but  no  such  move  can  reasonably  be  connected  with  anything 
known  of  P.'s  career  after  his  arrival  in  Athens.  Further,  there  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  identification  of  the  Theagenes  addressed  in  the 
encomium.  A  verse  in  the  introduction  of  the  encomium  states  that 
"Helicon,  growing  old  because  of  outrage,"  has  stored  away  all  its  Muses 
in  Theagenes'  keeping:  Gerstinger  C.2.4f.  —  Page  no.  140  b.3f.  =  Heitsch 
XXXV,  4.3f.,  lev]  I  icdaa^  /  Oppei  yrjpdoKiov  'EXiKd>v  dtVEOYjKaxo  MoOoaq. 
This  phrase  has  reasonably  been  read  as  the  complaint  of  a  paganism  put 
on  the  defensive  by  the  outrage  of  Christian  hostility  toward  the  tradi- 
tional culture;  cf .,  e.g.,  Gerstinger,  Pamprepios  17,  If  that  is  correct—and 
for  a  distinctly  non-Christian  note  cf .  Gerstinger  C,2,Stt.  —  Page  no.  140 
b.7ff.  -  Heitsch  XXXV,  4.7fiF.~it  would  be  strange  to  find  such  an  atti- 
tude if  the  recipient  of  the  poem  was  P.'s  patron,  since  that  Theagenes 
was  certainly  no  enemy  of  the  Christians  and  was  himself  probably  a 
Christian,  not  a  pagan,  pace  Gerstinger,  Pamprepios  21  f.,  and,  most  re- 
cently, Livrea,  "Pamprepio"  121;  sec  Damasc.  V.  hid.  frg.  258,  on 
Theagenes:  icai  ict  v^a  d^ub^aTa  npouyi&v  twv  dpxaiwv  f\Q{bv  Tf\<;  euoe- 
Peiai;,  eXaBev  tambv  ?.|.iTrEO(»v  eIc,  tov  T(5v  noXX&v  ptox-  anooTraaGcic;  tcov 
'EXX.r|V(ov  Kai  kov  r.Ti  av(o  irpoyovcav.  This  should  mean  that  Theagenes 
accepted  Christianity  and  deserted  "Hellenism";  for  the  phrasing,  esp. 
dTuoojiaaGcic;  lojv  'E>.Xr)V(ov  Kui  itov  exi  dvca  Jipoyovcov,  cf.  Damasc.  V.  hid. 
frg.  317,  Heraiscus's  prophecy  concerning  the  conversion  of  Fl.  Hora- 
pollon  (q.v.,  no.  78).  Finally,  the  fragments  of  the  alleged  'laubpiKU  P. 
(Gerstinger  frg.  1-3  —  Heitsch  XXXV,  2  and  1)  appear  to  belong  to  a 
poem  composed  in  489/90,  after  Zeno  had  put  down  the  revolt  of  lUus 
and  Leontius,  and  thus  after  P/s  death;  see  McCail,  "P.  Gr.  Vindob. 
29788C." 
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115,  PAMPUS(?).   Gramm.   s.V  ex.  /  s.Vl  init. 

RE  18:2(2).409  (Ensslin);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1075  n.  5;  PLRE II  s.v.,  p.  828. 

Pampus  ypa|inaTiK6<;,  recipient  of  a  letter  of  consolation  (P.  had  been 
robbed)  from  Aeneas  of  Gaza:  Ep.  6  tit.  For  doubts  concerning  the  name, 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  Ad)i7io^  or  Ilanncx;,  see  Massa  Positano,  ed., 
Enea^  p.  82. 

+       PANiSCUS:  see  no.  243. 
PAPIRIANUS:  see  no.  244. 

116.  PAULUS.  Lat.  gramin.(?) Novatian  bishop.  Constantinople.  s.V 
1/2;  died  438. 

PLRE  II  S.V.  6,  p.  850. 

At  one  time  probably  a  Latin  gramm.:  Soc.  HE  7.17.2,  og  Tipoiepov  \itv 
}.6yM\'  'P(0|.iaiK(T)\'  5i5doKa>.0(;  fjv.  ^itxa  5c  xama  itoX/.d  /aipEiv  TfJ 
'Pto).iuiKTi  ippaoac,  (pcovfj.  .  .  .  With  the  phrasing  of  the  relative  clause, 
compare  Socrates'  description  of  Fl.  Eugenius,  whom  he  believed  to  be  a 
gramm.:  HE  5.25.1,  ' P(OfialKou<;  naiSeixov  Xoyoix;  (see  further  s.v.,  no. 
211);  with  the  participial  phrase  thereafter,  compare  the  version  in  the 
Suda,  n.814:  t6v  5e  ypaiipaiiKOV  itovov  KaxaXircwv.  It  is  conceivable,  how- 
ever, that  P.'s  metier  had  been  rhetoric;  cf.  Soc.  HE  5.14.5,  concerning 
Symmachus:  eGaupci^ETo  5e  eki  TiaiSEuoEi  Aoytov. 

in  419,  P.  became  Novatian  bishop  in  Constantinople  after  Chry- 
santhus,  son  of  Marcianus  (q.v.,  no.  238;  Soc.  HE  7.17.1);  just  before  his 
death,  around  21  July  438,  he  chose  as  his  successor  one  Marcianus  (Soc 
HE  7.46.4£F.),  perhaps  his  predecessor's  son. 

P.  organized  a  monastic  community  of  the  eremitic  type  and  devoted 
himself  to  good  works  (Soc.  HE  7.12.2£F.  =  Suda  n.814).  In  428,  the 
bishop  Nestorius,  intent  on  rooting  out  heretics  and  irked  by  the  high 
regard  in  which  P.  was  held,  planned  an  attack  on  him  but  was  checked 
by  the  authorities  (o(  KpaxoOvie^  Soc.  HE  7.29.10).  P.'s  death  was 
mourned  by  all  sects  at  Constantinople  (Soc.  HE  7.46.2-3). 

PHALERIUS:  see  no.  245. 

*  117.  PHILAGRIUS.   Gramm.   s.m  2/2  /  s.IV? 

RE  Suppl.  11.1061  (Thierfelder);  cf.  ibid.  10o2-o8  (id.);  Chr.-Sch.-St. 
2:2.1049f. 

Compiler  of  jokes;  a  gramm.,  according  to  the  inscr.  of  the  longer  version 
of  the  OiXoyeAxjf)^  cod.  Paris,  suppl.  gr.  690,  OiXdycAxoq  t&v  'lepokktooq 
Kui  OiAxrypiou  ypoMMaiiKciv  (or  YpamiaxucoO,  as  reported  in  the  most 
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recent  edition,  by  A.  Thierfelder  (1968]);  cf.  cod.  Monac.  gr.  551, 
OtXdyeXcix;    rfiv  lepoK%iouq  Kai  OtXoYpiou  ypaii^aiiKoO. 

A  firm  term.  p.  q.  of  248  is  established  for  the  collection  by  the  reference 
in  no.  62  to  the  millenial  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Rome.  Although 
the  nature  of  the  collection,  which  evidently  brings  together  material 
^m  di£Ferent  periods,  makes  it  difficult  to  draw  further  reliable  infer- 
ences concerning  the  date,  much  of  the  diction,  esp.  the  presence  of 
Latin  loan  words,  and  the  reckoning  of  prices  in  myriads  point  to  a  date 
not  before  s.IV;  cf.  Wessely,  Altersindizium  9ff.  But  the  use  of  pagan 
oaths  and  references  to  pagan  practices  and  beliefs  point  to  a  date  not 
much  later  than  s.IV  (cf.  Thierfelder,  R£  Suppi.  ll.1063.16ff.;  idem,  ed., 
14f.),  as  does  also  the  frequent  use  of  axoXauxiKdq  as  an  epithet — i.e., 
with  the  undifferentiated  sense  "student,"  "learned  (man),"  "scholar(ly)," 
as  opposed  to  the  quasi-titular  sense  "lawyer"  or  "advocate"  that 
becomes  normal  in  Greek  by  s.V;  cf.  Claus,  "IXOAAITIKOI"  64ff. 
Note  esp.  no.  54,  axoXaaxiKdc  meaning  "student"  and  distinct  from 
pf|xa)p;  no.  61,  axoAaoiiKOt;  xa|.tai6i(5daKaXog  no.  90,  axoAaoiiKoq  009- 
iGxr\c,;  no.  256,  axo>.aoTiK6t;  miSoipiprig  but  cf.  no.  68,  a  07o/.aaTiK6<; 
and  his  client,  auvr|yopou|aevo<;.  See  further  Wessely,  Altersindizium  4ff.; 
Thierfelder,  ed.,  12ff. 

lUNIUS  PHOLARGYRIUS:  see  s.v.  lUNIUS  FILARGIRIUS,  no.  60. 

PHILOCALUS:  see  s.v.  FILOCALUS,  no.  216. 

PHILOMUSUS:  see  no.  246. 

lis.  lOANNES  PHUOPONUS.   Gramm.(?),  philosopher,  theologian.  Alex- 
andria.  S.V  ex.  -  s.VI  3/4. 

RE  9.17o4-93  (Gudeman;  defective  in  many  respects),  1793-95  (KroU); 
Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1067f.;  Boehm,  Johannes  Philoponus;  Geerard,  Clavis 
3.d66ff.;  Hunger  1.25fif.  and  520,  2.13,  17,  19,  30f.,  221,  228f.;  PLRE  U 
s.v.  loannes  76,  pp.  615f. 

Called  'Iwdvvrii;  (6)  ypamiaiiKOi;:  Timoth.  Constant.  De  recept.  haeret.  10, 
PG  86:1.6lC;  Documenta  ad  origines  MonophusUarum  illustrandas,  CSCO  Scr. 
Syr.,  ser.  2,  vol.  37  p.  232;  and  in  the  polemics  of  Alfarabi  (cf.  the  trans, 
by  Mahdi,  "Alfarabi"  253ff.);  for  the  mss  of  P.,  see  below.  More  fre- 
quently 'kodvvrii;  (6)  OiAottovoq  or  simply  6  OiXotiovo^;  vel  sim.:  loannes 
Charax  GG  4:2.432.5;  Bekker  Anecd.  3.1150;  twenty-seven  times  in 
Choerobosc.  Schoi  in  Theodos.;  Phot.  Bibl.  codd.  21-23,  43,  55,  75,  215, 
240;  Timoth.  Constant.  Dt  recept.  haeret.  10;  Leontius  De  sect.  act.  V,  PG 
86:1.1232D,  1233A-B;  Nic.  Call.  HE  18.47-49,  PG  147.424C-432D; 
Michael  the  Syrian  Ckron,  8.13,  ed.  Chabot,  vol.  2  p.  92;  the  catalogues  of 
gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Camnus  7,  and  Rabe,  'listen"  340  (for  the  mss  of 
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P.,  see  below).  Also  la)dvvr|(;  (6)  YpannaTiK6(;  <I)iX6tcovo<;  vet  sim.:  Timoth. 
Constant.  De  recepK  haeret.  10;  Nic.  Call.  HE  18.45  and  49;  Suda  1.464; 
Cone.  Constant.  UJ,  Actio  XI  Mansi  11.501A;  Documenta  ad  origines  Mono- 
physitarum  illustrandas,  CSCO  Scr.  Syr.,  ser.  2,  vol.  37  p.  112. 

The  evidence  of  the  mss  is  as  follows.  Among  the  Ammonian  com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle — Comm.  in  Anal,  pr.,  Comm.  in  Anal,  post.,  Comm.  in 
De  an.,  Comm.  in  Dc  gen.  et  con.  (sec  below) — only  the  mss  of  the  first  and 
last  regularly  include  YpamiaTiKoc  in  their  inscr.;  the  mss  of  the  others 
have  only  'Icodvvriq  or  'Io)dv\Tii;  6  OiAonovoi;.  Among  the  non-Ammonian 
commentaries— Comm.  in  Phys.,  Comm.  in  Meteorologic.  pr..  Comm.  in  Categ. — 
the  mss  of  the  first  have  only  'Ia)dvvTi<;  6  <I>i>.6jiovog  in  their  inscr.;  the 
mss  of  the  second  have  either  Icadwr]^  ypatijiatiKO^  or  simply  6  Oikdno- 
vo^  the  mss  of  the  third,  either  Icsdwriq  6  OtX6icovo^  or  Icodwiiq 
Ypa^^axiKot;  6  OHJntoyo^.  Further,  ypaia^atiKO^  appears  in  cod.  Haun. 
1965  of  the  ToviK&  mpayytX\iaxa  and  the  mss  of  the  Latin  trans,  of  the 
Comm.  in  De  an,  by  William  of  Moerbeke,  CLCAG  3,  ed.  Verbeke;  the  De 
Ofifido  mundi,  ed.  Corder  (an.  1630),  has  loi)dwT)$  6  OtXdnovo^  but  not 
cod.  Vindob.  theoL  gr.  29;  the  De  aeternihUe  mundi  contra  Produm  in  cod. 
Escurial.  £  III  19  (s.XVI)  has  la)dvvn^  6  OiXdnovo;,  and  the  ed.  Venet. 
(an.  1535)  has  loodwr)^  ypa^^nK6Q  d  OtX^novo^  (on  the  De  aekm.  mundi 
see  below  for  the  evidence  of  Simplidus). 

The  forms  with  ypaya^axiKoq  and  6  OiX67iovo(;  both  occur  in  the  Syriac 
mss  of  P.'s  Monophysite  works  (ed.  Sanda),  in  the  mss  of  the  gram- 
matical work  nepi  twv  Siacpopco^  xovounevwv  (cf.  Daly,  ed.,  pp.  3, 95, 141, 
197  =  Recensions  A,  C,  D,  E),  and  in  the  mss  of  the  commentary  on 
Nicomachus  of  Gerasa  (cf.  Hoche,  ed.,  praef.,  vol.  2  [Leipzig,  18671  P-  i; 
Delatte,  Anecdota  2.129ff.);  in  the  latter  two  cases,  6  <I)iX67COVO(;  predomi- 
nates. 'UodvvTii;  6  oxoXaoTiKoq  occurs  in  a  number  of  mss  of  the  Comm. 
in  Anal,  pr.,  the  Comm.  in  De  gen.  et  corr.,  and  cod.  Neap.  Ill  D7  (incorrectly 
attributing  Simplicius's  Comm.  in  Phys.  to  P.);  'IcodvvT|(;  6  TpiGeioTH^; 
appears  in  loan.  Damasc.  De  haeres.  83,  PG  94.744A  (cf.  744B). 

Evidently  P.  himself  adopted  the  epithet  or  title  ypamiaTiKog,  found  in 
the  inscr.  of  at  least  some  of  his  works  already  in  s.VI:  cf.  esp.  Simplicius 
Comm.  in  De  cael.  1.2  {CAG  7.49.10f.),  Kai  ypaiipaiucoC  xd  aDyypdfiiiaTa 
feniypdipwv;  1.3  {CAG  7.71.8),  ei  Kai  YpajipaxiK6(;  feativ,  &<;  l7CiYpd9ei;  1.3 
(CAG  7.119.7),  o6to^  6  Ypa^^attK6v  toucdv  £KiYpd(p<ov.  The  inscr.  was 
thus  found  at  least  in  the  De  aetem.  mundi  contra  Proclum  (composed  in 
529;  see  below)  and  in  the  lost  De  aetem.  mundi  contra  Aristot,,  the  works 
against  which  Simplidus  was  directing  his  polemic;  cf .  Wieland,  "Ewig- 
keit."  Simplidus  elsewhere  refers  to  P.  simply  as  6  YP<W0tiK6^  e.g.. 
Comm.  in  De  cael.  1.2  {CAG  7.56.26),  1.3  {CAG  7.70.34,  73.10),  1.4  {CAG 
7.156.26,  162.20f.);  Comm.  in  Phys.  8.1  {CAG  10.1140.7  and  passim);  see 
further  below. 
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The  name  6  4>iX6]COVo;  was  an  honorary  surname  (£ir{KXr|oi<;):  cf .  esp. 
Suda  1.464;  Nic.  Call.  HE  18.45;  Timoth.  Constant.  De  recept  haerd,  10.  It 
possibly  indicates  association  with  the  paradericai  group  of  (piXdnovot  at 
Alexandria;  cf.  Saffrey,  "Chretien"  403f.  When  P.'s  works  were  anathe- 
matized, his  name  was  parodied  as  |iaiaioi[6vo^:  cf.  Cone.  ConshtU.  Ill, 
Adio  XI  Mansi  11.501A;  Dccununia  ai  origitus  MottophjfsUarum  illushrandas, 
CSCO  Scr.  Syr.,  ser.  2,  vol.  37  pp.  135, 212;  Phot.  Bihl.  codd.  22, 23, 55. 

Christian  philosopher  and  theologian,  Monophysite,  and  ultimately 
chief  representative  of  the  tritheist  heresy;  for  the  last,  his  works  were 
anathematized  (cf.  above).  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Neo- 
Chalcedonian  loannes  (q.v.,  no.  82)  of  Caesarea,  as  he  is  in,  e.g.,  Suda 
1.464  and  in  Gudeman,  RE  9.1764.61ff. 

Very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was  born(?)  or  at  any  rate  was 
active  at  Alexandria:  cf.  mss,  Suda  1.464,  Nic.  Call.  HE  18.47,  Timoth. 
Constant.  De  recept.  haeret.  10.  P.  wrote  the  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Phys.  in  517  (cf.  Comm.  in  Phys.  4.10,  CAG  17. 703. 16f.  with  app.  crit.)  and 
the  De  aelernitatc  mundt  contra  Proclum  in  529  (cf.  p.  599.14ff.  Rabe;  for 
criticism  of  the  common  view  that  the  latter  work  represents  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  cf.  Westerink,  Anonymous  Prole- 
gomena xiii).  The  lost  De  aeternitate  mundi  contra  Aristotelem  had  already 
been  written  by  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Proclus;  cf .  De  aetern.  p.  258.24ff. 
Rabe.  The  Tfifmaxa  excerpted  by  Michael  the  Syrian  (see  above)  contain 
references  to  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople  (553),  which  thus 
provides  a  term.  p.  q.  If,  as  is  likely,  the  bishop  Sergius  to  whom  the  De 
opifido  munii  is  dedicated  (p.  2.4£F.  Reichardt)  is  the  patriarch  of  Antioch 
(557/58-559/60),  that  work  can  also  be  dated  with  some  precision;  but 
cf.  cotUra  Wolska,  Topognphie  1630.  About  568,  P.  was  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  loannes  Scholasticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  cf. 
Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  75  (1.153f.  Henry).  For  further  attempts  at  a  chronology 
of  P.'s  works,  see  Evrard,  "Convictions";  H.  Martin,  "Jean  Pliilopon." 

The  inscr.  of  four — not,  as  frequently  stated,  all — of  the  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  show  that  they  derive  from  the  classroom  of  P.'s  teacher, 
Ammonius  Hermiou.  In  all  but  the  Comm.  in  Anal,  pr.,  P.'s  contribution 
is  noted  as  well,  e.g.,  'Icodwou  AXe^avSpewg  ziq  Tf\v  nepi  \^f\)X^'i  ApiotoiE- 
>^oui;  oxo/aKQi  d7ioar|f.ieia)OEi(;  x&v  ouvouoiwv  Aii^wvioi)  toO  'Ep|.iciou 
peid  Tiv(DV  i81(ov  tmcsxaoEm',  Comm.  in  De  an.  {CAG  15.1);  similarly  Comjyi. 
in  Anal.  pr.  {CAG  13:2.1),  Comm.  in  Anal.  post.  {CAG  13:3.1),  Comm.  in  De 
gen.  et  corr.  {CAG  14:2.1,  204).  If  he  was  a  student  of  Ammonius  in — or 
rather,  before — 517,  his  birth  should  be  placed  in  the  last  years  of  s.V. 
Sdffrey,  "Chretien"  403,  dates  P.'s  birth  ca.  490;  but  Saffrey  assumes 
that  P.  was  still  a  student  of  Ammonius  in  517,  the  date  of  the  Comm.  in 
Phys.  Although  the  assumption  may  well  be  incorrect,  since  that  com- 
mentary does  not  bear  the  dassroom  inscription  of  some  of  the  other 
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commentaries  (see  above),  P.'s  birth  can  hardly  be  put  much  before  490, 
which  can  be  retained  as  a  working  date  with  no  difficulty.  If  P  had  been 
born  ca.  490,  he  could  have  studied  with  Ammonius  in  his  early  twenties — 
the  common  time  for  such  studies — and  have  put  his  student  days  behind 
him  by  517. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  P.  was  anything  but  a  Christian  all  his  life; 
cf.  Evrard,  "Convictions." 

We  do  not  know  how  long  P.  taught  as  a  gramm.;  we  cannot  even  be 
certain  that  he  did  so  at  all.  Gudeman,  RE  9.1 781.1  Iff.,  believed  that 
YpuiijiaiiKO;;  was  an  epithet  (=  litteratus),  not  a  professional  title.  The 
suggestion  seems  arbitrary,  since  the  only  evidence  adduced  has  no  pro- 
bative value,  viz.,  P.'s  use  of  ypa\i^axiK6<;  as  a  simple  epithet  in  an 
example  distinguishing  a  potential  h'om  an  actual  quality:  Sov^iMSi  ypam- 
^aTlK6^  vs.  ivepYEiQi,  De  adem,  mundi  3.2«  p.  46.3ff.  Rabe.  The  example  is 
merely  conventional,  with  its  origins  in  Aristotle  (cf.  De  an,  417a2lff., 
Caieg.  10b26flF.)/  and  can  be  found  in  the  same  or  similar  application 
elsewhere  in  P. — e.g..  Comm.  in  Phjfs,  2.1  {CAG  16.209.8f.),  3.3  {CAG 
16.382.lflF.);  Comm.  in  De  gen.  tk  con.  1.7  {CAG  14:2.271.19ff.);  TraM.  ad 
Serg.  1,  p.  127  Sanda — as  well  as  in,  e.g.,  Asclepius  Comm.  in  Meiaphys. 
4.7  and  11  {CAG  6:2.317.15f.;  324.36ff.),  the  anti-Manichaean  homily 
attributed  to  loannes  (q.v.,  no.  82)  of  Caesarea  (CC  SG  1.86.7lff.),  and 
[Elias]  Lectures  on  Porphyry's  Isagoge  34.7,  42.34f.  Westerink;  see  further 
Appendix  3. 

Yet  there  may  indeed  be  some  evidence  that  P.  was  not  a  gramm. 
throughout  his  life:  note  the  distance  implied  by  Comm.  in  Categ.  1  {CAG 
13:1. 16. 8f.),  Tf]v  5e  aiiiav  [sc.  of  the  use  of  singular  verbs  with  neuter 
plural  subjects)  Ypa|i|iaTiKoi  XeyovTuv.  The  statement  is  of  the  common 
type  that  distinguishes  the  expertise  and  function  of  the  gramm.  from 
those  of  the  philosopher;  cf.,  e.g.,  Simplicius's  polemic,  below.  Further, 
P.  seems  to  be  independent  of  Ammonius  here:  the  statement  does  not 
appear  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Ammonius 's  commentary  on  the 
Categ.,  CAG  4:4.18.7ff.;  and  the  inscr.  of  P.'s  Comm.  in  Categ.  does  not 
refer  to  Ammonius's  classroom  {see  above).  In  only  one  ms  of  the  Comm. 
in  Categ.,  cod.  Vat.  gr.  246,  does  Ypa|i|xaTiK6<;  appear  as  part  of  the  inscr. 

Simplicius,  however,  clearly  did  believe  that  P.  was  a  professional 
gramm.;  cf.  esp.  Cmnm.  in  De  cael,  1.2  {CAG  7.26.2lff.),  of)  ydp  &n6 
MevdvSpou  ical  'HpoDSiavoO  Kal  x&v  toioGuav  f^XOev  f^Iv  dxptpi^oxepov 
'ApurcoT^Xou^  tft  JCEpi  xf\q  qytesffi^  xdv  5viaiv  icenatSeuiiivog  with  Comm. 
in  De  cael  1.2  {CAG  7.49.10f.),  Kai  Oaupoordv,  5n  icai  ypofipaxtKoO 
uvrfp6^tiiaxa  hayp&ipm  odShtoK  toC  xeX^iou  tfjv  ^roMoXoyiav  ^Cfjtiioe. 
Cf.  also  Comm.  in  De  cael.  1.3  {CAG  7.7A.5S.)  and  Comm.  in  Pkys.  8.10 
{CAG  10.1326.38ff.),  in  both  of  which  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  P. 
qua  Ypa|i|jimK6g  and  i&v&ftai;  Comm.  in  Pkys,  8.1  (GIG  10.1161.32f.),  P. 
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qua  Ypa|xficmK6q  distingtiished  from  ol  4|»tX6oo(poi;  Comm.  in  Phys.  8.1 
{CAG  10.1168.3()ff.),  &^tXye  o5to^ . . .  Ypa)i^attK£i>6^£vo^  txzxvoXoysi. 
But  Simplidus  claims  to  have  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  P.  (cf . 
Comm.  in  De  cad,  1.2,  CAG  7.26.19);  his  highly  polemical  statements  are 
evidently  based  on  inferences  drawn  from  the  inscr.  of  P.'s  %vorks  (see 
above).  liF  P.  did  choose  to  style  himself  YpapiumKd^  in  the  sense  liHtnhis, 
the  inferences  would  be  incorrect. 

The  evidence  does  not  allow  an  unequivocal  conclusion  concerning 
P.'s  metier.  All  told,  however,  it  seems  prudent  to  regard  Yp(i|i|ianK6^  as 
F.'s  professional  title  unless  weightier  evidence  to  the  contrary  can  be 
found. 

Numerous  philosophical  and  theological  works  are  preserved  under 
P.'s  name;  for  lists,  see  Gudeman,  RE  9.1772.42ff.;  Hermann,  "Johannes 
Philoponus"  21lff.;  and  (theological  works  only)  Geerard,  Clavis  3.366ff. 
There  are  also  treatises  on  grammatical  subjects  ascribed  to  P.:  ToviKCt 
Trapayy£>4iaTa  ^7iiTO^f|,  ed.  Dindorf  (Leipzig,  1825);  Flepi  iwv  cSionpopox; 
xovoi  ncvtav  Kai  5id(popa  aTifiaivovTcov,  ed.  L.  W.  Daly,  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  151  (Philadelphia,  1983);  cf.  FlEpi  x6v(0V 
Twv  XoipoPooKoO,  AiGepiou,  Oiaokovou  Kai  kxtputv,  ed.  Koster,  "De 
accentibus"  15lff.;  with  Koster,  ibid,  136ff.;  Ludwich,  De  loanne  Philopono; 
see  also  s.v.  Aetherius,  no.  180.  A  tract  on  barbarisms  and  solecisms  is 
attributed  to  P.  in  cod.  Vindob.  phil.  gr.  347  (s.XVI);  cf.  Hunger,  Kaialog 
1.440.  For  extracts  from  a  dialectological  work  Ilepi  AioXiSo^  attributed 
to  a  'ha&wm  ypopiumicdg  (possibly  P.),  see  HofiEmann,  Grieckischm  Diakhe 
2.204-22.  The  authenticity  of  all  these  tracts  has  sometimes  been 
doubted,  at  least  in  the  form  transmitted;  the  treatise  Ilepi  x&v  8ui<p6p<io^ 
TovoopiviDV  is  not  attributed  to  P.  in  the  mss  of  Recension  B  or  in  the 
oldest  ms,  Bodl.  Barocc.  50  (s.X),  of  Recension  A;  see  Daly,  ed.,  pp.  3,  55. 

P.  is  cited  by  loannes  Charax  and,  more  frequently,  by  Georgius  Choe- 
roboscus  (qq.v.,  nos.  199, 201;  cf.  above).  He  is  listed  in  the  catalogues  of 
gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Canones  7,  under  the  heading  oooi  nspi  6p0oypa(pia(;, 
and  Rabe,  "Listen"  340.  His  teacher  was  perhaps  Romanus  (q.v.,  no.  129). 

119.  FHILTATIUS.    Gramm.(?).    Athens.  s.Vinit. 
RE  20.203  (Ensslin);  PLRE  II  s.v.,  p.  880. 

Friend  of  Olympiodorus  of  Thebes;  honored  ca.  416/17  with  a  statue 
at  Athens  after  solving  a  problem  concerning  the  colometry  of  texts: 
Olympiod.  frg.  32  =  Phot.  Bibl  cod.  80  (1.179  Henry)  =  FHG  4.64,  read- 
ing Tiepi  Tcov  K£K(oXiapev(Dv  PipXiwv  .  .  .  t6  ix^pov  toO  kwXou  with  Dindorf, 
Hist.  Gr.  min.  1.463.9f.  and  p.  Iv,  after  Phot.  cod.  A;  against  Ttepi  twv 
KEKoXXriii^vcov  PipXiov . . .  t6  n^xpov  to\5  k6XXou,  the  reading  of  Phot, 
cod.  M,  adopted  by  Miiller  and  Henry.  For  the  error,  compare  »cek6X- 
Xiorai  and  KeK6A,t)oxai  for  KeKd>Xiaxai  in  the  subscr.  to  the  Scholia  Vetera 
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of  Aristoph.  Nuh.,  p.  250.2  Koster.  It  seems  unlikely  that  P.'s  skills  in 
Ypa^paxiKri  would  have  been  called  into  play  if  the  banausic  matter  of 
bookbinding  were  involved  (see  also  below). 

The  description  of  P.  in  Olympiod.  frg.  32  as  £i)(poc5<;  Ttepi  YpamiaxiKfji; 
S^^^v  does  not  make  clear  whether  he  was  a  professional  gramm.,  or 
simply  a  man  of  literary  attainments.  If  P.  was  a  gramm.,  the  phrase 
may  be  a  periphrasis  chosen  for  stylistic  reasons,  to  avoid  the  technical 
term  ypaiifiaxiKog  cf.  Appendix  1.3  and  Appendix  2.  The  mention  of 
ypajinaiiicfi  does,  in  any  case,  suggest  that  the  colometry  of  poetic  texts 
was  involved,  rather  than  prose  texts  written  Kaxd  k&Xov;  cf .  Suda  E.3394, 
quoted  s.v.  Eugenius,  no.  56;  differently  Frantz,  "Honors,'  a  good  treat- 
ment of  the  fragment  in  its  historical  context. 

120.  PHILUMENUS.   Schoolmaster monk.  Mossyna  /  Epistraton  (Galatia 
I).  s.Vlmed.-2/2. 

Schoolmaster  (notSoStSdoKoXo^)  at  Mossyna  /  Epistraton^  near  Syceon  in 
the  hinterland  of  Anastasiopolis.  As  a  young  man  he  became  the  first 
disdple  of  Theodore  of  Syceon,  after  the  latter  had  cured  P.'s  mother: 
Geoig.  presb.  Vie  ie  Thhdm  de  S^skm,  ed.  Festugidre,  Subsidia  hagio- 
graphica  48,  $26.7ijf.  He  came  to  serve  as  the  scribe  of  the  monastery 
and  instructed  the  monks,  including  Geoige,  the  author  of  the  biography, 
in  letters:, ibid.  §26.20ff.,  fjv  6  veaviag  KaX6g  elSei,  itXiov  51  xol^  IjBeoi 
Tf|Q  YV^M^^>  n€7r£lpa^^vo<;  5^  Katd  &Kpov  ndoT)^  Tfjg  xAv  ypOMM^'^ciov  oo^pioC' 
Saxi^  Ktti  xac;  nXeioix;  3lpXou<;  iSiqt  ^eipl  yeyp6(pr|KF.v  if);  yevofi^vriq  jiovfj^, 
T£  Tov  dvo^iov  Kai  fiXXouq  oOk  dXiyou^  xaiM^  i£  Kai  M^of)^  f|Xuda^  ifl 
Tcav  Ypaii^ctTcov  natSEOoa^  diSaoKoX^u  . . . 

For  his  later  monastic  activities,  see  ibid.  §§30, 41, 54,  70, 130.  Cf .  also 
s.v.  Anonymus  12,  no.  178. 

121.  PHOCAS.   Gramm.   Rome.   s.IVex. /s.V. 

RE  20.318-22  (Strzelecki);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.215-18;  PLR£  1  s.v.,  p.  699; 
replaced  by  ?IKI  II  s.v.  3,  p.  881. 

Phocas,  Focas:  inscr.  Ars,  Vita;  Prise.  Inst,,  GL  2.515.16;  Cassiod.  De  orth. 
praef.  (GL  7.146.21),  Inst.  1.30.2.  A  gnmnuUkus:  several  codd.  of  the  Ars; 
the  unique  cod.  of  the  Vita.  That  he  was  a  teacher  is  evident  from  Ars  de 

nom.  et  verho,  GL  5.411.13ff.,  on  discipuli  nostri  and  nostra  professio.  The  Ars 
was  written  with  a  view  to  the  schools  (cf.  GL  5.410.6,  411. 2ff.,  426.8f.), 
although  a  larger  audience  was  anticipated  (GL  5.410.8-9,  411. 8ff.).  He 
seems  to  have  taught  in  Rome:  grammaticus  urbis  Komae,  inscr.  cod.  Vitae; 
cf.  Mazzarino,  "Appunti"  520  n.  3. 

A  term.  a.  q.  for  P.  is  provided  by  the  citation  in  Priscian  (above), 
which,  incidentally,  contradicts  P.'s  words  at  GL  5.433.24.  The  term.  p.  q. 
is  controversial.  P.  has  been  dated  after  Donatus,  whose  Vita  of  Vergil  P. 
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is  sometimes  thought  to  have  used.  The  debt  is  not  certain,  but  the  date 
would  be  consistent  with  the  fact  that  traces  of  Charisius  and  EXomedes 
have  been  detected  in  the  Ars;  cf.  Keil  at  GL  5.407.  Note  also  that 
Priscian  (GL  2.515.16)  cites  P.  in  the  company  of  Diomedes  and  Cha- 
risius and  that  P.'s  preface  at  times  slightly  resembles  those  of  the  other 
two  men;  cf.  GL  5.410.4-5, 14-16  with  GL  1.1.14f.,  299.2-7.  More  co- 
gently, a  date  after  Oonatus  would  consist  with  P/s  frequent  citations  of 
Lucan  in  the  Ars:  nine  times,  equaled  only  by  his  citations  of  Vergil; 
Juvenal  is  cited  three  times.  For  the  significance  of  this  frequency,  cf. 
Wessner,  "Lucan,"  with  Kaster,  "Servius." 

Otherwise,  P.  has  been  dated  before  Donatus,  perhaps  s.III  ex.  /  s.IV 
init.  This  dating  denies  P.'s  dependence  on  Donatus's  Vita  and  derives 
from  a  notice  in  Cassiodorus  (GL  7.214.23f¥.)  that  groups  P.  with 
Palaemon,  Probus,  and  Censorinus  as  an  audor  temporum  superiorum,  in 
contrast  to  Donatus.  Cf.  Cassiod.  Inst.  1.30.2  and  the  notice  in  cod.  Vat. 
Regin.  1560,  of  s.XI  (cf.  Keil  at  GL  5.407),  focas  iste  antiquissimus  i;ram- 
maticus  fuit  ante  Priscianum  et  Donatum,  adeo  ut  Priscianus  multa  de  eo  in  libro 
suo  dicat  et  exempla  sumat;  save  for  the  mention  of  Donatus,  a  piece  of 
information  possibly  drawn  from  Cassiodorus  (GL  7.214.23ff.),  the  notice 
is  found  in  virtually  the  same  form  in  the  commentary  on  P.  by  Remigius 
of  Auxerre:  cf .  Esposito,  "Ninth-Century  Commentary"  167. 

For  the  former,  standard,  dating,  see  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.216;  cf .  Mazzarino, 
"Appunti"  526f.;  Jeudy,  "Ars"  61f.  For  the  latter  dating,  see  Strzelecki, 
RE  20.318f.;  followed  by  F.  Casaceli,  ed.  (Naples,  1973);  criticized  by 
Mazzarino,  "Appunti"  506fiF.  Cassiodorus  is  probably  mistaken,  as  he  is 
elsewhere  in  such  matters  (cf.  s.w.  Eutyches,  Martyrius,  nos.  57,  95);  P. 
should  probably  be  placed  in  the  late  fourth  or  in  the  fifth  century, 
primarily  because  he  uses  Juvenal  and  Lucan  (cf.  above):  so,  correctly, 
Jeudy,  "Ars"  62. 

Author  of  an  Ars  de  nomine  et  verho,  ed.  Keil,  GL  5.410-39,  and  ed.  F. 
Casaceli  (Naples,  1973);  for  a  full  account  of  the  medieval  reception  of 
the  work,  see  Jeudy,  "Ars"  62ff.  The  work  is  presented  as  a  brief,  clear 
review  of  the  traditional  teachings  on  the  subject.  Also  author  of  a  Vita 
Vergilii.  in  hexameters,  with  a  prologue  in  sapphic  strophes;  the  biography 
derives  (through  Donatus?)  from  Suetonius.  Two  other  works,  an  Ortho- 
graphia  and  a  De  aspiratione,  are  wrongly  attributed  to  P.  For  the  former, 
see  Sabbadini,  "Ortografia";  for  the  latter,  see  GL  5.439-41  and,  for  the 
mss,  Jeudy,  "Tradition." 

Because  P.  uses  the  name  Petrus  in  a  paradigm  (GL  5.423.20),  Mazzarino 
suggested  that  he  was  a  Christian  or  writing  for  a  largely  Christian 
public  ("Appunti"  526f.) — likely  enough  if  P.  was  active  in  s-FV  ex.  or 
s.V.  Note  that  such  religious  affiliations  would  seem  not  to  have  pre- 
vented P.  from  referring  to  the  schook  of  the  traditional  literary  culture 
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as  the  gymnasium  sapientiae,  quo  ad  beahm  vitam  semita  demonslralur  (cf.  GL 
5.411.2ff.),  or  to  the  Aeneid  as  a  carmen  sacrum  {V.  Verg.  praef.  24). 

122,  PHOEBrOUS.  Gramm.  Bayeux Bonieaux.  s.IViiiit. 

RE  20.322  (Ensslin);  PLRE  I  s.v.,  p.  700. 

Phocbicius  (Auson.  Prof.  10.23),  a  native  of  Baiocassum  (Bayeux),  in 
Armorica  (ibid.  28,  with  Prof.  4.7).  He  taught  as  a  Latin  gramm.  at 
Bordeaux  {Prof.  10  tit.,  v.  29),  where  he  gained  his  chair  with  the  help  of 
his  son  (ibid.  29-30;  see  below). 

P.'s  son  Attius  Patera  was  a  generation  older  than  Ausonius:  Prof.  4.3- 
4,  aevo  floruisH  proximo  /  iuvenisque  te  vidi  senem.  P.'s  grandson,  Attius  Tiro 
Delphidius,  was  Ausonius's  contemporary,  floruit  ca.  355  (cf.  Jerome 
Chron.  s.a.),  dead  medio  aevi  (Prof.  5.36) — which  is  vague  enough — before 
381;  cf.  Booth,  "Notes"  239;  for  the  relationships,  see  below.  P.  was 
therefore  of  the  generation  of  Ausonius's  grandfather.  Ausonius's  notice 
is  very  impersonal;  we  learn  nothing  about  P.  from  Prof.  10  that  could 
not  be  gathered  from  the  poem  on  his  son  Patera,  save  the  exact  form  of 
P.'s  name  and  the  fact  that  he  gained  his  post  with  his  son's  help.  Such 
distance  suggests  that  Ausonius  did  not  know  P.  well,  if  at  all;  cf.  s.v. 
Concordius,  no.  35/  on  Prof.  10  in  general.  P.'s  teaching  is  to  be  placed 
very  early  in  s.IV. 

He  was  the  father  of  Attius  Patera  and  Phoebicius,  and  was  the  grand- 
father of  Attius  Tiro  Delphidius:  Prof.  4.11-14.  It  is  usually  assumed  that 
Patera,  the  rhetorician,  was  the  son  responsible  for  securing  P/s  post  at 
Bordeaux. 

He  was  a  priest  of  Belenus-ApoUo  at  Bayeux  {Prof.  10.24,  with  4.7-9), 
where  his  family  claimed  descent  from  Druids  (Prof.  10.27,  4.7),  a  claim 
that  Ausonius  does  not  present  without  considerable  qualification:  Pni/. 
10.26,  ul  pladtum;  4.8,  si  ftam  nott  fallU  fidem. 

123.  PLACIDUS.    Gramm.(?)andglossographer.    s.V  /  s.VI? 

RE  20.1937-44  (Dahlmann);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.257-61;  Goetz,  CGL  l.S9flF.; 
Wessner,  CGL  1.311ff.;  Lindsay,  Gloss.  Lai.  4.5£f.;  PLRE  II  s.v.  2,  p.  890. 

Pladdus:  lihri  Rmtiam  =  codd.  Vat.  kt.  1552  (s.XV),  3441  (s.XV),  5216 
(8.XVI);  on  the  name  "Luctatius  Pladdus"  in  the  lost  cod.  Corsianus,  see 
Goetz,  CGL  1.59.  Styled  grammaHcus  in  the  Uhri  Romam. 

From  a  note  found  in  a  version(?)  of  the  glossary  preserved  in  cod. 
Paris,  lat.  n.  a.  1298  (=  CGL  5.147.33),  solaces:  quod  nos  funalia  dicimus  . . . 
hos  Ramani  funes  et  funalia  nomindbant,  it  has  been  inferred  that  P.  did 
not  write  at  Rome;  but  the  provenance  of  the  note  is  uncertain,  as 
are  attempts  to  place  P.  in  Africa,  Gaul,  or  Spain.  In  the  same  Paris  ms 
there  are  three  references  to  Donatus  (CGL  5.114.4,  123.14,  149.2);  in 
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another(?)  version,  the  Uher  ghssarum,  there  are  two  allusions  to  Orosius 
(CGL  5.71.23,  cf.  G/oss.  Lai.  4.41  G.1;  CGL  5.97.23,  cf.  G/oss.  Ltf.  4.48  S.2). 
If  the  references  to  Donatus  are  authentic,  a  term.  p.  q.  of  s.IV  med.  is 
established;  if  those  to  Orosius  are,  s.V  init.  The  influence  of  some 
glosses  of  P. — or  ps.-P.,  according  to  Lindsay — has  been  found  in  the 
preface  of  the  codex  Salmasianus;  cf.  Goetz,  CGL  5  pp.  vi-vii;  Lindsay, 
Gloss.  Lot.  4.8f.  This  would  suggest  a  term.  a.  q,  of  s.VI.  He  was  in  any 
case  a  source  for  Isidore  of  Seville;  cf .  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.260;  more  restrained, 
Fontaine,  Isidore  572. 

Author  of  a  glossary  containing  entries  of  two  distinct  kinds:  brief 
glosses  on  archaic  words,  extant  through  the  letter  P  (treated  as  ps.- 
Placidus  by  Lindsay,  Gloss.  LaL  4),  and  more  extensive  notes  of  gram- 
matical or  antiquarian  interest.  The  glossary  is  printed  as  three  recensions 
by  Goetz,  CGL  5:  Placidus  librorum  Ronuinorum,  Placidus  Lihri  ^lossarum,  and 
Placidus  codiiis  Parimii.  For  further  details,  see  Dahlmann,  RE  20.1Q38ff. 

P.  was  probably  a  Christian;  cf.  references  to  pagani  at,  e.g.,  CGL 
5.4.5  =  49.10  =  Gloss.  Lat.  4.12  A. 19;  CGL  5.19.17  =  63.20  =  Gloss.  Lai. 
4.21  E.29;  CGL  5.25.9  =  74.19  =  109.46  =  Gloss.  LaL  4.24  H.9;  CGL 
5.27.11  =  90.22  =  Gloss.  LaL  4.25  Ll9. 

PLUTARCHUS:  see  no.  247. 

•        AUR.  FLUXION:  see  no.  248. 

124.  lULIANUS  POMERIUS.    Gramm.  and  rhetorician  /  presbyter  or  abbot. 
Africa    Aries.   s.V  ex.  /  s.VI  init. 

RE  21  1876  (Ensslin);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.554-56;  PLR£  II  s.v.,  p.  896;  cf. 
Mathisen,  ''PLRE"  382. 

luiianus  Pomerius:  Isidore  of  Seville  De  vir.  ilL  25.31,  PL  83.1096A; 
Pomerius  elsewhere.  Of  African  origin  ([Gennad.]  Deoir.  ill,  99;  V^.  Cm, 
1.9,  2.299.32  Morin);  settled  in  Aries  by  ca.  497/98,  when  he  undertook 
the  education  of  Caesarius  of  Aries.  His  migration  has  been  associated  in 
some  modem  accounts  with  Vandal  persecution  of  the  Catholics.  If  this 
is  correct,  the  move  should  be  placed  under  Huneric  (d.  484)  or — less 
likely — very  early  in  the  reign  of  Thrasamund;  cf.  Victor  Chron.  s.a.  497, 
4,  Chrm,  min.  2.193. 

He  appears  to  have  taught  both  gramm.  and  rhetoric,  although  it  is 
not  dear  whether  he  taught  the  two  subjects  at  different  points  in  his 
career  or  concurrently:  V.  Cues.  1.9,  p.  299 .31tt.,  Pomerius  nomine ,  scientia 
rhetor  .  .  .  ,  quern  ihi  \  =  at  AriesJ  singularem  et  clarum  grammaHcae  ariis  doctrim 
reddebat.  The  relative  clause  makes  it  clear  that  P.  was  teaching  grammar 
at  Aries,  which  would  be  consistent  with  the  negligible  literary  attain- 
ments attributed  to  his  student  Caesarius  in  the  Vita  up  to  that  point; 
perhaps  P.  had  taught  rhetoric  earlier  in  Africa.  While  at  Aries  he  was 
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the  protege  of  the  local  magnate  Firminus  and  his  mother,  Gregoria:  V. 
Caes.  1.8f.,  p.  299.23ff.  On  P.'s  achievements  in  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  studies,  utraque  bibUotheca,  of.  Ennod.  Epist.  2.6.2,  4ft.,  MGH  A  A 
7.38  (mid-503:  Sundwall,  Abhandlungen  73);  Ruric.  Ep.  2.9,  C5EL  21.385.7ff. 

P.  is  called  a  presbyter  at  [Gennad.l  De  vir.  ill.  99;  Ruricius  addresses 
him  as  abbas  in  Ep.  1.17  (p.  369.13)  and  2.10  (p.  385.12).  Neither  the 
relationship  between  the  two  titles  nor  the  relationship  between  these 
titles  and  P.'s  secular  career  can  be  determined. 

He  was  invited  to  Limoges  by  Ruricius  {Ep.  2.10,  p.  385.13ff.;  cf.  2.9, 
p.  385. 2£f.)  and  to  Milan  by  Ennodius  {Epist.  2.6.1,  pp.  37f.).  P.'s  acquain- 
tance  with  Ennodius  might  have  been  fbnned  at  Aries,  the  pn>bable 
place  of  Ennodius's  origin;  P.'s  patron,  Firminus,  might  in  fact  be  Firmi- 
nus the  learned  man  and  relative  of  Ennodius  known  from  the  tatter's 
correspondence  in  the  first  years  of  s.VI:  Ennod.  Eftist.  1.8  (p.  17;  early 
502,  according  to  SundwaU,  Abhandlungen  72),  2.8  (pp.  38f.;  mid-50d, 
according  to  Sundwall,  Abhandlungen  73);  cf.  PLRE  U  s.v.  Firminus  4, 
p.  471. 

In  addition  to  the  extant  De  vita  contemplativa  {PL  59.415ff.;  Engl,  trans. 
M.  J.  Suelzer  (Westminster,  Md.,  19471;  cf.  Hagendahl,  LoHn  Fathers  345f., 
372£f.),  P.  is  credited  with  a  dialogue  De  natura  animae,  in  eight  books 
(fragments  collected  by  Solignac,  "Fragments"),  two  dictata  {De  contemptu 
mundi,  De  vitiis  et  virtulibus),  and  a  work  De  virginibus  imUhtendis:  [Gennad.] 
De  vir.  ill.  99;  Isidore  of  Seville  De  vir.  ill.  25.31-33. 

125.  POMPEIUS.    Gramm.    Africa.    s.V  /  s.VI. 

RE  21.2313-15  (Helm);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.208-10;  Holtz,  "Tradition";  Schin- 
del,  Figurenlehren  19ff.;  PLRE  II  s.v.  1,  p.  898. 

Pompeius:  codd.;  the  catalogues  of  gramm.  in  cod.  Bonon.  797  (Negri, 
"De  codice"  266)  and  cod.  Bern.  243  iAneed.  Helv.  =  GL  8,  cxlix).  Styled 
grammaticus  in  the  inscr.  of  several  mss;  cf.  Keii  at  GL  5.83f.;  Holtz, 
'Tradition"  53£f. 

Author  of  a  commentary  on  Donatus's  Ars,  with  emphasis  on  the  Ars 
maior;  perhaps  also  of  commentaries  on  Vergil  and  Terence,  but  this  is 
extremely  uncertain:  see  the  appendix  below.  That  the  commentary  on 
Donatus  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  schools  is  suggested  by  the  care 
taken  to  explain  even  the  most  elementary  points,  by  the  recurrence  of 
such  phrases  as  ne  puer  erret  (e.g.,  GL  5.132.13),  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
reader,  tu,  to  whom  P.  addresses  himself  is  imagined  to  be  a  teacher;  see 
Chap.  4. 

P.  can  be  placed  in  Africa  on  the  basis  of  GL  5.205.4ff.,  si  interroges  verbi 
causa  de  Mauro,  aid  aqut  me  mkrroget,  "itte  htnnv  cuks  eskl,*'  "nosltras  esk"  id 
est  h4awrus;  for  other,  less  eloquent  evidence,  cf.  Keil  at  GL  5.93;  Sch.-Hos. 
4:2.209.  He  is  to  be  dated  afier  Donatus,  on  whose  Ars  he  commented. 
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and  in  fact  after  Servius,  whom  he  does  not  name  hut  whose  unabridged 
commentary  on  Donatus  he  certainly  used,  very  possibly  in  interpolated 
form  (see  Chap.  4  n.  8),  and  before  Isidore  of  Seville  (ca.  560-636), 
who  used  him.  He  is  to  be  placed#  therefore,  in  s.V  or  early(7)  s.VI 
(s.V  2/2:  Schindel,  Figurenlehrm  19fiF.;  s.V  2/2  or  s.VI:  Holtz,  "A  I'tole  de 
Donat"526). 

It  has  been  suggested  on  the  basis  of  GL  5.239.16fiF.,  discussing  the 
phrase  Uber  piAer  and  the  word  triumphans,  that  he  was  a  pagan;  but 
those  comments  are  entirely  conventional,  and  his  extended  discussion 
of  the  word  Pascha,  GL  5.177 AH.,  shows  that  he  was  a  Christian. 

Appendix:  GL  5.294.33ff.,  quern  ad  modum  diximm  in  Vergilio 

In  his  remarks  on  tapitwsis  in  the  commentary  on  Donatus,  GL 
5.294.27ff.,  P.  makes  a  cross-reference,  quern  ad  modum  lirr/nn^s  in  Ver<^ilio 
(GL  5.294.33f.),  apparently  drawing  attention  to  statements  made  in  a 
commentary  on  Vergil.  Since  the  doctrine  and  the  examples  that  follow 
correspond  precisely  to  Servius's  commentary  on  Aen.  1.118  and  2.19, 
and  since  it  is  otherwise  clear  that  P.'s  massive  debt  to  Servius's  Comm. 
Don.  extends  even  to  the  inept  repetition  of  cross-references  found  in 
the  latter  work  (see  Chap.  4  pp.  142ff.),  Schindel  concluded  that  this 
cross-reference  too  was  taken  directly  from  Servius  (Figurenlehren  25f., 
132f .;  against  Fontaine,  Isidore  135,  who  posited  a  commentary  on  Vergil 
by  P.  himself,  following  "sur  les  pas  de  Servius")<  If  correct,  Schindel's 
conclusion  would  establish  that  Servius  composed  his  commentary  on 
Vergil  before  his  commentary  on  Donatus. 

In  the  absence  of  otfier  evidence,  Schindel's  conclusion  would  appear 
quite  probable.  There  are,  however,  two  other  passages  in  P.  that  should 
be  remarked,  since  they  are  similar  to  the  cross-reference  at  GL  5.294. 33f  ., 
and  in  fact  obscure  its  significance.  In  the  first,  after  denying  (with 
Servius  and  Donatus)  the  existence  of  a  future  passive  participle  in 
deponent  verbs  (GL  5  228  28ff.),  P.  attempts  to  deal  with  apparent  counter- 
examples of  the  type  loquendus;  in  the  course  of  his  comments,  he  includes 
the  cross-reference  (GL  5.229.6f.)  hahemus  usurpandorum  participiorum  licen- 
tiam,  ut  diximus  et  in  Terentio.  Again,  in  his  comments  on  verbs  that  lack 
one  or  more  moods,  P.  remarks  (GL  5.240. 18ff.),  [habes  verhum  defeclivum] 
per  modos,  ut  diximus  in  Terentio,  "cedo."  non  "caedo"  ul  facial  diphthongon,  sed 
"cedo,  "  id  est  "die' :  hoc  enim  verbum  non  hubet  nisi  solum  imperativum,  "cedo 
quid  attulisti?"  There  is  no  comparable  comment  on  cedo  in  the  extant 
version  of  Donatus's  commentary  on  Terence. 

In  both  places  the  reference  to  what  was  said  in  Terentio  evidently 
alludes  to  a  commentary  on  Terence;  both  references  must  be  compared 
with  the  reference  quern  ad  modum  diximus  in  Vergilio.  Among  the  conclu- 
sions that  could  be  drawn,  the  following  seem  most  worth  noting. 
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First,  despite  their  formal  similarity,  the  references  to  a  commentary 
on  Terence  might  have  no  bearing  on  the  reference  to  a  commentary  on 
Vergil;  the  latter  reference  could  have  been  taken  over  from  Servius,  as 
Schindel  suggested,  and  the  former  passaiges  could  refer  to  a  commen- 
tary on  Terence  by  P.  himself. 

Alternatively,  the  reference  to  the  Vergilian  commentary  could  have 
been  taken  over  from  Servius,  and  the  references  to  the  Terentian  com- 
mentary could  have  been  taken  over  from  Donatus's  commentary  on 
Vergil,  to  which  P.  had  access.  On  the  latter  point,  see  Schindel,  Figuren- 
khren  lOlff.;  but  note  the  communis  opmw  that  Donatus  composed  his 
commentary  on  Terence  after  his  commentary  on  Vergil— e.g.,  Wessner, 
"Beri£ht"201f.;  Schindel,  FigurenUhnn  11  n.  14. 

Or,  all  three  references  could  have  been  taken  over  from  Servius;  we 
would  then  have  unique  evidence  for  a  Servian  commentary  on  Terence. 
But,  other  considerations  aside,  note  that  the  specific  doctrine  of  GI 
5.229.6f.,  concerning  the  usurpandarum  partictpiorum  Ikeniia,  takes  a  dis- 
tinctly un-Servian  turn:  with  the  licetiHa  daimed  there,  contrast  GI 
5.263.lff.  with  Serv.  GL  4.441.10-15;  cf.  Chap.  5  pp.  172ff. 

Or  again,  all  three  references  a)uld  have  been  lifted  from  the  version 
of  Servius's  Comm,  Don.  knov^n  to  P.,  a  version  probably  already  inter- 
polated v^ith  extraneous  observations  and  additions  by  an  unknown 
scholar  (see  above).  None  of  the  passages  would  then  need  to  refer  to 
works  by  P.;  instead,  they  could  refer  to  Servius's  commentary  on  Vergil 
and  a  commentary  on  Terence  by  the  unknown  intermediary. 

Last,  all  three  passages  could  refer  to  commentaries  by  P.,  whose 
commentary  on  Veigil  would  then  have  been  much  indebted  to  Servius's 
(or  Donatus's). 

Of  these  possibilities,  the  second  and  third  seem  unlikely  prima  facie; 
our  current  knowledge  does  not,  I  think,  allow  us  to  decide  confidently 
among  the  rest.  Concerning  the  last  possibility,  however,  one  can  add 
the  following:  though  Schindel  demonstrated  that  the  doctrine  intro- 
duced by  the  cross-reference  at  GL  5.294.33f.  corresponds  to  Servius's 
remarks  in  his  Vergilian  commentary,  this  does  not  by  itself  prove  that 
the  cross-reference  was  taken  from  Serviusfs  Comm.  Don*  or  that  P. 
himself  did  not  write  a  commentary  on  Vergil.  For  given  P.'s  great 
dependence  on  a  single  main  source  (Serv.  Comm,  Don.)  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Donatus,  we  may  conjecture  that  any  commentary  on  Vergil  he 
might  have  composed  wouM  similarly  have  depended  on  one  main  source, 
whether  Servius's  Vergilian  commentary  or  Donatus's.  The  correspon- 
dence Schindel  noted  could  therefore  be  explained  if  a  commentary  by  P. 
were  based  directly  on  Servius  (cf.  Fontaine,  Isidore  135,  above)  or  on 
Donatus,  whose  work  he  knew;  in  the  latter  case,  the  similarity  between 
P.  and  Servius  would  be  attributable  to  their  dependence  on  a  common 
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source.  That  a  commentary  by  P.  on  Vergil  or  on  Terence  is  otherwise 
unattested  does  not  count  for  much,  since  virtually  all  our  knowledge 
about  P.  comes  only  from  his  own  text.  Note  too  that  P.  provides  evi- 
dence for  other,  post-Servian  granunatical  work,  which  is  ako  otherwise 
unattested;  see  s.v.  Astyagius,  no.  189. 

126.  PRISQANUS.  Lat.  gramm.  Caesarea  (Mauretania  Caesariensis?)  — 
Constantinople,  s. V  ex.  -  s.VI  1/3. 

RE  22.2328-46  (Hekn);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.221-38;  Glfick,  Priscians  Partitunus; 
Salamon,  'Trisdanus";  PLRE II  s.v.  2,  p.  905. 

Priscianus:  codd.  of  the  grammatical  works  and  poems  (see  app.  crit.  of 
Keil's  ed.  in  GL,  and  Passalacqua,  Codici);  subscr.  of  Theodorus  to  Inst.  5, 
8,  13,  14  and  inscr.  and  subscr.  to  Inst.  17;  Eutyches  GL  5.456.31  (cf. 
Anecd.  Helv.  =  GL  8.1.9f.,  2.6f.);  Cassiod.  GL  7.147.15,  207.13,  214.18; 
"Albinus  magister"  (=  Alcuin)  GL  7,310.34  and  36,  312.23;  Paul.  Diac. 
De  gest.  Langoh.  1.25,  MGH  SS.  rer.  langob.  63.  P.  also  uses  his  own  name 
in  gramm.  examples,  e.g.,  GL  2.79.9. 

Styled  grammatkus.  codd.;  subscr.  of  Theodorus;  Eutyches  GL  5.456.31; 
Cassiod.  GL  7.207.13;  Paul.  Diac.  De  gesL  Langoh.  1.25.  Also  called  doctor 
meus:  subscr.  of  Theodorus  to  Insl.  8  and  14,  and  inscr.  to  Inst.  17;  cf. 
doctor,  Cassiod.  GL  7.207.14.  Or  praeceptor  meus:  inscr.  of  Theodorus  to 
Jffs^.  8;  Eutyches  GL  5.456.29f.  Cf.  also  P.'s  reference  to  his  professio  at  GL 
2.2.3.  He  is  called  sophisia  in  subscr.  to  the  Prmx. 

Called  Caesariensis  in  the  subscr.  of  Theodorus  and  in  various  mss  in 
the  inscr.  to  the  prefatory  epistle  of  Imf.  and  in  the  inscr.  or  subscr.  to 
/fisf.  1,  7,  9, 11, 13, 15;  at  De  figuris  ifii  fin.);  in  two  mss  of  the  Periegesis 
(see  Woestijne,  ed.,  pp.  IQff.);  Paul.  Diac.  De  gest,  Langoh.  1.25.  Since  P. 
aligns  himself  with  speakers  of  Latin— nos  or  fioshi  vs.  Graeci,  e.g.,  GL 
2.1.12fiE.,  and  often — Niebuhr  concluded  that  he  must  have  been  a  native 
of  Caesarea  in  Mauretania  {CSHB  1,  xxxiv).  The  inference  was  anticipated 
by  the  author  of  the  vita  of  P.:  Anecd,  Helv,  =  GL  8,  dxviii,  lines  6ff. 

P.  taught  at  Constantinople:  grammaticus  or  doctor  urhis  Romae  Consianti- 
nopolitanae  in  the  subscr.  of  Theodorus  at  h^t.  8,  14,  17;  cf.  also  various 
mss  in  the  inscr.  to  the  prefatory  epistle  of  Inst,  and  in  subscr.  to  Inst.  9, 
11,  13,  15;  Cassiod.  GL  7.207.13f.;  Paul.  Diac.  De  gest.  Langob.  1.25.  For 
P.'s  firsthand  knowledge  of  Constantinople,  cf.  GL  2.17.13f.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Theoctistus  (q.v.,  no.  149),  also  presumably  at  Constantinople. 

P.  was  at  Constantinople  during  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  for  whom 
he  wrote  a  panegyric,  De  laud.  Anast.  (cf.  esp.  vv.  248ff.,  praise  of 
Anastasius's  patronage  of  learned  men),  now  plausibly  dated  to  503;  cf. 
Alan  Cameron,  "Date  of  Priscian's  De  laude,"  against  the  traditional  date 
of  512.  A  date  of  513  has  been  proposed  more  recently  by  Chauvot, 
"Observations."  A  term.  a.  q.  of  526  is  provided  for  the  Inst,  by  the 
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subscr.  of  Theodorus,  which  record  his  progress  {ut  vid.)  in  copying 
various  parts  of  the  work:  the  subscr.  to  Inst.  5  is  dated  to  the  consulship 
of  Olybrius  =  526;  the  subscr.  of  Inst.  6  is  dated  11  January  527;  of  Inst. 
13,  5  February  527;  the  inscr.  of  Inst.  17,  25  February  527;  the  subscr.  of 
Inst.  17,  30  May  527.  The  dedication  of  the  three  minor  works  (on  which 
see  below)  to  Symmachus,  presumably  Q.  Aurelius  Memmius  Sym- 
machus,  provides  a  term.  a.  q,  of  525  for  those  pieces.  The  notice  of 
Cassiodorus  is  vague:  GL  7.207.13f.^  ex  Prisciano  grammatico,  qui  nos^ 
tempore  ConstanHnopeU  doctor  fuit;  d.  ibid.  147.15,  ec  Priscmo  motkmo  mim* 
These  remarlcs  are  usually  taken  to  refer  to  die  time  of  Cassiodorus's 
career  at  the  western  court,  before  537,  rather  than  to  the  years  he 
spent  at  Constantinople,  540-54.  P.  is  dated  by  Paid.  Diac  Degest.  Ungqb, 
1.25  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  If  this  is  correct,  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
is  presumably  meant;  the  dating  may,  however,  be  no  more  than  an 
inference  drawn  from  the  subscr.  of  Theodonis  to  Jfis^.  17:  scripsi  manu 
mm  in  urbe  Roma  Constantinopoli  tertio  KaL  lunias  Maoortio  vx,  consuk  impe- 
rutiHbus  Iffsh'fto  et  hstiniano  PP.  Augg. 

P.  was  the  author  of  the  Institutio  grammaiica  (=  Inst. )  in  eighteen  hooka, 
in  which  he  intended  to  apply  the  teachings  of  Greelc  gramm.,  esp. 
Herodian  and  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  to  Latin  and  to  correct  the  faults  of 
his  Latin  predecessors;  cf.  Inst,  praef.  epist.,  GL  2.1.2ff.;  for  P.'s  Greek 
sources,  cf.  Luscher,  De  Prisciani  studiis.  Also  author  of  the  Institutio  de 
nomine,  pronomine  et  verbo,  a  compendium  drawing  upon  the  preceding 
work,  intended  for  use  in  the  schools  (cf.  GL  3.449.1);  and  of  the  Partitiones 
duodecim  versuum  Aeneidos  principaliurn,  also  for  the  schools.  On  the  back- 
ground of  the  exercise  partilio  or  f.7ri^epio|i6(;,  see  Gluck,  Priscians  Par- 
titiones 3lff.,  with  Lossau's  review  of  Gliick,  Gnomon  43  (1971),  168f.  The 
relative  chronology  of  the  three  works  can  be  established,  since  the  Inst, 
de  nom.  refers  eight  times  to  full  discussion  in  the  Inst.,  and  the  Partit. 
contains  references  to  both  of  the  latter  works;  cf.  Gliick,  Priscians 
Partitiones  54f.,  162ff. 

Also  author  of  the  De  figuris  numerorum,  the  De  metris  fahularum  Terentii, 
and  the  Pnuexmitamina,  all  dedicated  to  Symmadius  (for  his  probable 
identity  see  above).  The  chronological  relatton  of  these  three  to  the  first 
three  works  cannot  be  established.  There  are  also  two  poems,  viz.,  the 
panegyric  of  Anastarius  (see  above)  and  a  version  of  the  Il8(n^^cn$  of 
Dionysius.  At  Qnst.)  GL  3.133.1,  P.  refers  to  a  liber  ..,de  accenHim  that  he 
had  written.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  De  acauHbus  now  extant  under 
P.'s  name  (GL  3.519-28)  is  authentic;  see  most  recently  Holtz,  Donat  243. 
The  two  poems  De  sideribus  and  De  ponderibus  et  mensuris  attributed  to  P. 
are  not  genuine.  For  the  mss  of  P.,  see  Passalacqua,  Codici. 

Symmachus  is  the  dedicatee  of  the  De  figuris,  the  De  metris,  and  the 
Praeexercitamina;  the  dedicatee  of  the  Inst.  {GL  2.2.24ff.,  with  a  second 
dedication  at  the  beginning  of  Inst.  6,  GL  2.194.2ff.)  is  lulianus  consul  ac 
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pairidus,  not  otherwise  known.  For  the  suggestion  that  lulianus  is  also 
addressed  in  the  Inst,  de  nam,,  d,  Gliick,  Priscmns  ParHtumes  61.  He  is 
perhaps  the  lulianus  v.c.  of  the  subscr.  to  Stat.  Theb,  4  found  in  the  cod. 
Puteanus  (Paris,  lat.  8051);  d.  VoUmer,  'Textkritisches  zu  Statius"  27; 
Pasquali,  Shrm^  175£F.  The  constdship  was  presumably  honorary,  since 
lulianus  is  not  known  to  the  fasH. 

The  pupils  of  P.  included  the  gramm.  Eutyches  (q.v.,  no.  57)  and  the 
subscriber  of  the  Insi.,  FL  Theodorus,  who  consistently  styles  himself  vj. 
numorialis  sacri  scrinii  epistolarum  el  adiutor  v.m.  quaestoris  sacri  ffuloHi.  The 
names  "Flaccus/'  "Flavianus/'  and  'Tlavius  Ludus"  that  appear  in  some 
mss  (see  Keil's  app.  crit.  for  the  subscr.  noted  above)  are  mistaken 
expansions  of  "FL";  he  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Theodoras 
aniiquarius  qui  nunc  palatinus  est  who  appears  in  the  subscr.  to  Boethius 
Hyp.  syll.  3  in  Paris,  lat.  n.  a.  1611.  For  the  text  of  the  subscr,,  see 
Pagailo,  "Per  una  edizione"  72.  Another  supposed  pupil,  Ter(r)entius,  is 
a  later  invention  (see  s.v.,  no.  262). 

P.  may  have  had  a  son  who  went  to  Rome;  cf.  CL  2.407.14f¥.,  ut  si,  filio 
meo  Romae  in  praesenti  degente,  optans  dicam.  .  .  .  But  the  passage  could  be 
merely  exemplary,  i.e.,  the  son  or  his  stay  in  Rome,  or  both,  might  have 
been  invented  to  illustrate  the  usage  at  issue;  cf.  3.240. 3£f.,  a  similar 
example  with  a  son  now  in  Athens. 

P.  was  a  Christian;  cf.  GL  2.238.5f.,  nosier  praeceplor  Theoctislus .  .  .  cui 
quidquid  in  me  sit  doctrinae  post  Deum  imputo;  cf.  also  Christian  traits  in  the 
be  kud.  Anast,,  esp.  w.  21lff. 

*  127.  PROBUS(?).   Gramm.   Africa?  —  Rome?  s.IV. 

RE  23.59-64  (Helm);  Sch.-Hos.  2.738-41;  della  Casa,  "Grammatica"' 
149ff.;  Jocelyn,  "Annotations  III"  468f. 

Probus:  codd.  Paris,  lat.  7494  (s.IX),  7519  (s.XV)  of  the  Inst,  art.;  citations 
of  the  Inst.  art.  in  Servius,  Cledonius,  Pompeius,  Rufinus,  Priscian  (see 
further  below).  GramnuUicus:  inscr.  in  the  Paris  mss  noted  above.  The 
subscr.  Prohi  grammaHci  urhis  at  the  end  of  the  Catholica  in  cod.  Neap.  lat. 
2  (=  Vindob.  16;  s.V)  is  probably  worthless;  in  all  likelihood  the  work 
has  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  P.  and  belongs  to  Sacerdos  (see  below). 
The  Inst.  art.  gives  no  clear  indication  of  its  author's  profession  or  status 
and,  beyond  its  fairly  elementary  exposition,  allows  no  sure  conclusions 
about  its  intended  audience.  From  the  use  of  the  names  Cirta  and  Utica 
along  with  Roma  in  an  example  (GL  4.155.16f.),  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  author  was  a  native  of  Atrica;  cf.  Barwick,  "Sogenannte  Appendix" 
422.  Reference  to  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  (see  below)  might  suggest 
residence  in  the  capital. 

A  term.  p.  q.  is  established  for  the  Inst,  art,  by  the  reference  (GL 
4.119.26-27)  to  the  Diocletianae  thermae,  dedicated  between  1  May  305 
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and  24  July  306;  cf.  Hiilsen,  RE  5.657.  Pace  Barwick,  "Sogenannte  Ap- 
pendix" 422,  the  composition  of  the  Inst.  art.  need  not  be  dated  precisely 
to  the  period  of  the  dedication;  but  note  that  the  name  of  Cirta  (see 
above)  was  changed  to  Constantina  sometime  between  310  (cf.  Aur. 
Victor  De  Caes.  41.28)  and  320  (cf.  the  Gesta  apud  Zenophilum  of  that  year, 
quoted  s.v.  Victor,  no.  161).  A  firm  term.  a.  q.  is  provided  by  the  citations 
in  Servius  (s.IV  ex.  /  s.V  init.),  who  refers  to  P.  by  name  when  citing  the 
work;  the  probable  misattribution  of  the  Catholica  also  presupposes  that 
the  Inst.  art.  was  circulating  under  P.'s  name  by  or  before  Servius 's  time 
(see  below).  Thereafter  P.  is  cited  by  Cledonius,  Fompeius  (from  Servius), 
Rufinus,  and  Priscian;  for  a  list  of  citations,  see  Keil,  GL  A,  xvii-xviii; 
delia  Casa,  "'Grammatica'"  154ff.  Cf.  also  8.w.  Audax,  Palladius,  nos. 
190, 242. 

Author  of  an  InsHluia  artium  {GL  4.47-192),  a  handbook  of  the  basics 
that  proceeds  from  definitions  de  voce,  de  arte,  de  Meris,  and  de  sylkhis 
through  the  eight  parts  of  speech.  The  title  InsHiuia  artium  is  used  by 
Prisdan,  GL  2.283.7,  and  indeed  was  probably  known  in  that  form  before 
the  end  of  sJV;  cf.  below  on  the  Catholica.  The  work  appears  without 
title  or  attribution  in  cod.  Vat.  Urb.  lat.  1154  (s.V  ex.)  and  is  inscribed 
simply  Tractalus  Probi  grammatici  in  cod.  Paris,  lat.  7494;  the  inscr.  Prohi 
grammatici  de  oclo  orationis  membris  ars  minor  occurs  in  cod.  Paris,  lat.  7519; 
part  of  the  Inst.  art.  also  appears  in  fol.  17'^-49'^  of  cod.  Neap.  lat.  1 
(=  Vindob.  17;  s.VII  /  s.VIII),  but  a  quaternion  bearing  the  beginning  of 
the  work  has  been  lost,  and  with  it  any  inscr.  that  may  have  appeared. 

It  has  been  suggested,  most  recently  by  della  Casa,  "'Grammatica'" 
152f.  (cf.  Jocelyn,  "Annotations  III"  468f.),  that  the  Inst.  art.  is  not  the 
work  of  a  man  named  Probus  but  was  circulating  as  an  acephalous 
treatise  to  which  the  name  of  the  famous  literary  man  (Valerius)  Probus 
was  attached.  This  is  not  implausible:  cf.  esp.  s.v.  Victorinus,  no.  273, 
and  note  the  lack  of  attribution  in  cod.  Vat.  Urb.  lat.  1154,  the  earliest 
extant  ms.  But  of  that  ms,  sumptuously  produced  in  uncial  script  of  late 
s.V  (cf.  Lowe,  CLA  1.117),  Lindsay,  "The  Primary  MS."  232,  remarked: 
"And  yet . . .  the  scribe  has  thought  more  of  beauty  than  of  accuracy. 
He  has  been  guilty  of  many  omissions,  some  of  them  very  large."  The 
lack  of  attribution  may  therefore  not  count  for  much,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  work  was  written  by  a  gramm.  called  Probus — a 
common  name  in  late  antiquity — as  the  citations  of  Servius,  Prisdan, 
and  other  gramm.  (see  above)  attest;  cf.  Dionisotti,  "Latin  Grammar" 
206.  Whatever  the  name  of  the  author,  the  Inst,  art,  i$  certainly  a  product 
of  s.IV. 

The  following  works  have  been  associated  with  P.: 

1)  The  CathoUca  {GL  4.3-43),  a  systematic  review  of  nominal  and 
verbal  desinences  preserved  under  the  title  De  calholicis  Prohi  in  fol. 
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9S''11V  of  cod.  Neap.  lat.  2  (=  Vindob.  16),  is  in  fact  virtually  identical 
to  Book  2  of  the  An  of  Sacerdos  (q.v.,  no.  132).  It  probably  came  to  be 
attributed  to  P.,  as  the  author  of  the  InsHhda  arHum,  because  of  a  con- 
fusion produced  by  the  dosing  sentence  of  Sacerdos's  Book  1:  GL  6.470, 
hue  usque  arHum  grammaticarum  ftdmus  insHlula,  de  caiholids  vero  nminum 
tthfue  verhmtm  latius  exponmus;  on  the  relation  between  the  two  texts 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  misattribution,  see  Wessner,  RE,  2.  Reihe, 
1.1630.280.,  and  Dahlmann/  RE  21.602.4ff.  The  CaihoUca  was  already 
circulating  under  P.'s  name  by  the  time  of  Servius;  cf.  the  citation  of 
Probus  in  his  commentary  on  Aen,  2.15  =  Cath.,  GL  4.17.1f . 

2)  The  Appendix  Probi  {GL  4.193-204)  is  transmitted  without  title  in 
fol.  49^-52'  of  cod.  Neap.  lat.  1  (=  Vindob.  17),  where  it  follows  the  Inst, 
art.  It  is  attributed  to  Valerius  Probus  in  cod.  Montepessulan.  306  (s.IX), 
foL  68^,  which  contains  only  the  section  "De  di£Ferentiis"  (=  GL  4.199.18- 
203.34);  cf .  the  notation  secundum  Probum  in  cod.  Paris,  lat.  7491,  fol.  93^, 
at  GL  4.201.15. 

3)  The  De  nomine  excerpta  (GL  4.207-16),  now  reedited  by  M.  Pas- 
salacqua  (Rome,  1984),  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  various  authors, 
attributed  to  Valerius  Plrobus  in  cod.  Neap.  lat.  1  (=  Vindob.  17),  foL 
8'"-10*;  for  recent  argument  in  favor  of  attributing  the  work  to  P.,  as  a 
revision  of  Caper's  De  ktinitate  (s.Il),  see  Dionisotti,  "Latin  Grammar" 
205f. 

4)  The  De  uUimis  syllahis  (GL  4.219-64),  dedicated  to  a  certain  Caeles- 
tinus,  is  transmitted  without  attribution  in  cod.  Neap.  lat.  2  (=  Vindob. 
16),  fol.  76*"-95^  where  it  precedes  the  Catholica.  It  was  printed  as  Probi 
gramnuUici  insHluta  artium  ad  Caelestinum  by  Parrhasius  and  as  M.  Valerii 
Probi  grammatici  institutionum  liber  1  by  van  Putschen. 

For  details  of  nos.  2-4,  see  Helm,  RE  23.62f.;  della  Casa,  "  'Gram- 

matica'"  150f. 

The  identification  -revived  most  recently  by  Bartalucci,  "'Probus'" 
248ff. — of  P.  with  the  Probus  to  whom  G.  Valla  attributed  a  set  of 
scholia  on  Juvenal,  or  with  the  homonymous  correspondent  of  Lactantius 
(cf.  s.v.  Firmianus,  no.  218),  or  with  both,  has  little  to  recommend  it 
beyond  the  similarity  of  the  not  uncommon  name. 

*  128.  PL.  PYTHIODORUS.   Gramm.   Hermopolis.  s.V  2/2. 

Fl.  Pythiodorus  ypajinaTiKog  third  and  last  witness  to  a  lease  at  Her- 
mopolis dated  452,  467,  482,  or  497;  see  BGU  12.2152,  with  p.  36  n.  1, 
on  the  date.  See  further  s.v.  FI.  Her...,  no.  68;  cf.  s.v.  Anonymus  7,  no.  173. 

129.  ROMANUS.  Gramm.  Alexandria?  s.V  ex.  /  s.VI  init.? 
Ludwich,  De  loanne  Philopono  5£F.;  PLRE  TL  s.v.  6,  pp.  947f . 
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The  teacher  of  loannes  Philoponus  (q.v.,  no.  118),  according  to  Georgius 
Choeroboscus:  Schol.  in  Theodos.,  GG  4:1. 106. 3f.,  6  OiXoTTOvog  Kai  6 
'Ptonavoq  6  toutou  8i5daKaX.og  ibid.  309. 28f.,  'PG)^av6(;  6  tou  OiXo7i6vou 
5i5daKaAog.  Cited  also  by  Choeroboscus  ibid.  108. 13f.,  oi  5e  TtEpi  'AnoX- 
Xtbviov  Kfii  'Hpa)6iav6v  Kai  'Pto^avov;  ibid.  314.34,  Kaxd  'Pci))iav6v  Kai 
TOix;  5o4d^ovTac  (sc.  ypaniiaxiKoix;);  cf.  also  ibid.  254.7,  311.8;  4:2.189.15, 
229. 3f.  Also  cited  by  loannes  Charax  in  the  Sophron.  exc.  (GG  4:2.407.16f.) 
and  in  the  Ilepi  eyKAivonEVWV  (Bekker,  Anecd.  3.1150);  not  mentioned  in 
extant  grammatical  works  attributed  to  Philoponus.  He  is  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Canones  7,  under  the  heading  oooi  Jicpi 
6p6oYpa(piaq. 

If  Choeroboscus's  statements  are  to  be  taken  at  face  value,  R.  will 
have  taught,  most  likely  at  Alexandria,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  the  probable  time  of  Philoponus's  education; 
cf.  8.V.  Note,  however,  that  Choeroboscus  may  have  been  speaking 
loosely  or  may  have  been  drawing  an  inference  from  some  conventional 
phrase  in  Philoponus  such  as  the  one  Choeroboscus  himself  uses  at 
Schol,  in  Thiodos»,  GG  4:2.229.3f.,  6  *Ptopav6c  fjpfi^  £5iS<4ev;  compare  GG 
4:1.333.10f.,  ^!fiKr\xS/^  6  StSdoKaXo^  6soKpiTOu,  plainly  no  more  than  an 
inference  drawn  from  Theoc.  Id.  7 AO.  On  the  difficulty  of  evaluating 
third-party  statements  that  establish  teacher-student  relationships  in 
such  contexts,  see  s.w.  Damochaiis,  Timotheus,  nos.  42, 156. 

C.  lULIUS  ROMANUS:  see  no.  249. 
ROMULUS:  see  no.  250. 

130.  RUFINUS.  Lat.  gramm.  /       Antioch.  s.V  med.  /  s.VI  init.;  after 
Servius. 

RE  Suppl.  5.a42f.  (Wessner);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.213;  PLRE I  s.v.  8,  p.  775. 

Rufinus,  grammaticus  {Comm.  tit.,  GL  6.558.7);  he  also  calls  himself  liltera- 
tor:  GL  6,565.9,  566.6,  For  the  use  of  these  two  terms  interchangeably, 
cf.  Appendix  2.3.  For  R.'s  profession,  cf.  also  the  dedication  to  his  pupils 
that  stands  between  his  two  works:  GL  o.565.7f.,  haec  ego  Rufinus  collegi 
menie  benigna  /  discipulisque  dedi  munera  pulchra  libens  (printed  as  the  subscr. 
to  the  Qmtm,  by  Keil,  it  could  equally  well  have  been  intended  as  an 
inscr.  of  the  work  on  prose  rhythm  that  follows  immediately,  CI 
6.565.9ff.). 

R.  styles  himself  v{ir)  dkrisdmus)  at  GL  6.565.9,  566.6,  and  575.26;  cf. 
also  Rufinus  v{ir)  iiisertissimus),  codd.  Cmm,  tit.,  where  Keil  restores  vx„ 
probably  correctly.  For  another  possible  confusion  of  v,c,  and  vJL,  see  s.v. 
Aelius  Donatus,  no.  52,  ad  fin,  R.  is  caUed  Antiochensis  in  the  tit.  of  the 
Cofftfft. 

A  term.  p.  q.  of  s.IV  ex.  /  s.V  init.  is  provided  by  a  reference  to  Servius 
at  GL  6.573.26;  cf.  references  also  to  Evanthius,  Charisius,  Diomedes, 
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and  Donatus  (qq.v.,  nos.  54,  200,  47,  52)  passim  in  the  two  works.  A 
reliable  term.  a.  q.  is  lacking;  Keil,  GL  6.553,  thought  that  R.  was  a  source 
of  Prisdan  De  melris  fab.  Tereni.,  but  cf.  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.233.  As  a  Latin 
grainm.  at  Antioch,  R.  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  belong  to  the  fifth  than 
to  a  later  century,  although  s.  VI  is  also  possible.  For  Latin  gramm.  in  the 
East  outside  Alexandria  and  Constantinople  in  s.V  /  s.VI,  see  s.w.  Hierius 
(no.  75:  Gaza,  Antioch)  and  Adamantius  and  Martyrius  (nos.  2,  95: 
perhaps  Sardis);  cf .  also  s.v.  loannes  Lydus,  no.  92,  ad  fin.,  and  PNess.  3, 
pp.  11-13. 

R.  composed  a  Commentarium — rather,  a  collection  of  excerpts — in  metra 
Terentiana  {GL  6.554-565.8).  Some  versus . . .  Rufini  de  compositione  et  de 
mdris  oratorum  are  quoted  at  the  beginning  (565.9-567.29)  and  in  the 
body  (575.26-576.7)  of  a  collection  of  critical  comments  on  prose  rhythm 
drawn  largely  from  Cicero  but  with  references  ranging  up  through 
Servius  (GL  6.565.9-578.8  =  Rhd.  Lat.  min.  575-84  Halm);  the  collection 
is  transmitted  without  break  after  the  dedication  noted  above,  and  was 
evidently  R.'s  own  compilation.  Note  that  R.  also  quotes  his  own  verse 
at  {Comm.}  GL  6.558. 7ff.;  he  might  therefore  also  be  supposed  to  have 
written  a  more  extensive  work  on  meter,  in  verse,  which  is  now  lost. 

131.  DOMmUS  RUFINUS.  Teacher  of  liberal  letters.  lomnium  (Maure- 
tania  Caesariensis).   s.IV  /  s.V7 

PLRE I  s.v.  Rufinus  16,  p.  777. 

[Christian  monogram]  Domitio  Rufino,  ma^istro  liberalium  litterarum,  homini 
bono,  v{ixit)  a{nnis)  LXXV:  BCTH  1896,  218  no.  184  =  ILS  7762  lomnium 
(Tigzirt).  The  date  is  to  be  inferred  from  R.'s  religion,  indicated  at  the 
top  of  the  inscr.  For  the  identification  of  the  site,  modern  Tigzirt 
(=  ancient  lomnium,  not  Rusucurru),  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesari- 
ensis roughly  midway  between  Icosium  (Algiers)  and  Saldae  (Bejaia),  see 
P.-A.  Fevrier,  PECS  777  s.v.  Rusucurru. 

SABINUS:  see  no.  251. 

132.  MARIUS  PLOTIUS  SACERDOS.    Gramm.   Rome.   s.III  2/2? 

RE  21.601-8  (Dahlmann),  2.  Reihe,  1  1629-31  (Wessner);  Sch.-Hos. 
3.169-72;  Oe  Nonno,  "Frammenti";  PLR£  I  s.v.  Sacerdos  3,  p.  795. 

Marius  Pbtius  Sacerdos:  inscr.  Ars  3,  GL  6.497.4,  hAarius  PtoHtis  Sacerdos 
composui  Rmae  docens  de  mdris;  cf.  the  use  of  "Marius"  in  an  example  at 
GL  6.504.19,  non  me  Musarum  comitem  [Aen.  9.775]  hdarium  turn  laudo.  The 
form  of  the  name  given  in  the  subscr.  to  Ars  1  and  2,  M.  (Book  1;  A?., 
Book  2]  Claudius  Sacerdos,  is  in  all  likelihood  a  corruption.  On  the  possible 
citation  of  S.  from  Ars  1  and  2  as  "Gaudius"  in  later  gramm.  treatises. 
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cf.  Hagen,  Anecd.  Helv.  =  GL  S,  Ixxxvi-lxxxvii;  Sabbadini,  "Spogli"  179f. 
The  form  "Cassius  Sacerdos"  also  occurs;  cf.  Manitius,  Hatuischriften  162. 
He  appears  as  Marius  Plocius  pontifex  ac  sacerdos  maximus  in  the  subscr.  to 
cod.  Valentin.  N.  5.  1  of  Ars  3. 

No  titulatur  appears  in  his  mss  to  indicate  his  profession;  but  the 
inscr.  to  Ars  3  (quoted  above),  the  identity  and  status  of  his  dedicatees 
together  with  the  phrasing  of  his  dedication  (see  below),  and  the  gram- 
matical example  at  Dosith.  GL  7.407.18f.,  in  which  his  name  is  used,  bene 
apud  Sacerdc*^em  siudetur,  combine  to  make  it  clear  that  he  was  a  professional 
gramm.,  at  Rome. 

A  probable  term.  a.  q.  of  s.IV  init.  is  provided  by  Cominianus,  who 
seems  to  have  known  S/s  work  (see  s.v.,  no.  34).  A  probable  ierm.  p.  q.  of 
S.III  med.  would  be  established  if  the  Aquila  mentioned  at  S.  (=  [Rrobus]) 
CaklL,  GL  4.19.32,  is  Aquila  Romanus,  who  is  later  than  Alexander 
Numenius  (s.II  med.)  and  before  lulius  Rufinianus  (8.111  ex.  /  s.rV  init); 
but  this  identification  is  not  certain.  The  citation  of  luba  nuMcus  (s.II)  at 
GL  6.546.8  provides  a  definite  term,  p.  Similarly,  5.  could  be  dated 
around  or  just  before  s.in  ex.  /  s.IV  init.  if  his  contempOTary  and  dedicatee, 
Gaianus  (see  below),  were  known  to  be  the  addressee  of  several 
imperial  rescripts  belonging  to  that  period;  cf.  PLRE  I  s.v.  Gaianus  2, 
p.  378.  But  that  is  also  uncertain. 

S.  was  the  author  of  a  grammatical  treatise  in  three  books,  GL  6.427- 
546.  Book  1  treats  the  parts  of  speech,  viHa,  and  virtutes;  Book  2,  "De 
catholicis  nominum  atque  verborum,"  contains  a  systematic  review  of 
desinences  and  a  brief  treatment  of  prose  rhythm;  Book  3  considers 
meter.  Book  3  is  transmitted  separately,  with  the  original  preface  by  S.; 
Books  1  and  2  are  transmitted  together  in  fragmentary  form  in  cod. 
Neap.  2  i—  Vindob.  16).  There  is  also  a  virtually  identical  version  of  Book 
2  transmitted  as  the  Catholica  of  Probus  (q.v.,  no.  127),  GL  6.471-95  = 
4.6.25-10.20,  25.13-43.10.  The  version  of  Book  2  preserved  in  cod.  Neap. 
2  has  suffered  a  loss  corresponding  to  the  central  portion  of  the  Catholica, 
4.10.21-25.12;  membra  disiecta  of  this  lost  section  of  cod.  Neap.  2  have 
now  been  recognized  in  the  so-called  Turin  Fragment  formerly  assigned 
to  the  Catholica:  see  De  Nonnu,  'Trammenti"  393ff. 

S.  presents  himself  as  having  written  for  or  at  the  request  of  several 
men  of  senatorial  rank  (6.496.5fiF.).  Book  1  was  dedicated  to  his  eontuber- 
nalis,  Gaianus,  a  contemporary  and  onetime  fellow  student;  Book  2  was 
written  at  the  "order"  of  Gaianus's  father,  Uranius;  Book  3  is  dedicated 
to  Maximus,  mAtlUaHs  spleiubn  jmuiih,  and  Simplidus,  omni  \atde  pnudka- 
Mi,  to  both  of  whom  S.  was  commended  by  Uranius.  Ail  four  are  called 
mri  clarissimi  or  amplissimi, 

MARCIUS  SALUTARIS:  see  no.  252. 
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*133.  SARAPION.   Teacher  of  letters.   Oxyrhynchus.   s.IIl  ex.  /  s.IV  init 

Registered  in  an  account  of  payments  in  kind,  POxy.  24.2421,  as  the 
recipient  of  Yu  artaba  of  wheat  (aiTog)  with  a  cash  value  of  82  den.  and  1 
artaba  of  barley  with  a  cash  value  of  655  den.:  col.  ii.48,  Laparcuov  yQa\k- 
^laioSiSdoKaXoc;  a(i)x(ou)  (dpi.)  iP  (5r|v.)  Kp(i)0{fj(;)  (dpi.)  a  (6r]v.)  ive. 
The  ratio  of  values  here — wheat  @  984  den.lartaba  :  barley  @  655  den.l 
artaba  ::  3  :  2 — is  constant  throughout  the  account. 

A  term.  p.  q.  of  290  is  provided  for  the  account  by  POxy.  24.2422  (an 
account  of  beef  and  pork  dated  to  290),  on  the  verso  of  which  it  is 
written;  the  account  on  the  verso  must  date  to  the  very  end  of  s.III  or 
the  very  beginning  of  s.IV,  i.e.,  one  generation  later  than  POxy.  12.1413, 
1414,  1496,  1497,  all  an.  270/80;  cf.  POxy.  24,  pp.  185f.  This  dating  is 
consistent  with  the  cash  values  noted  in  the  account,  which  show  a 
marked  inflation  over  grain  prices  known  from  the  third  century  (e.g., 
POxy.  14.1733,  dated  to  late  s.III  by  its  editor,  barley  at  40  denjartaha;  cf. 
Jones,  LRE  109  and  n.  69)  but  fall  well  short  of  the  prices  known  from 
the  first  six  decades  of  s.IV:  grain  at  2,000-3,000  denjarlaba  in  314, 
wheat  at  37,000  dmjartaba  and  barley  at  20,000  denjmiaha  in  338  (cf. 
Bagnall  and  Sijpesteijn,  ''Currency"  116-17);  wheat  at  1,268,966  dm.! 
artaba  in  357/58  (?:  cf.  Bagnall  and  Worp,  "Commodity  Prices"). 

Since  the  account  must  be  nearly  contemporary  with  Diocletian's  Edict 
on  Maximum  Prices,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  equivalent  of  737  den. 
set  down  to  S.'s  account  would  nearly  equal  the  monthly  fees  payable  to 
a  teacher  of  letters  from  fifteen  students  under  the  schedule  prescribed 
by  the  edict  (7.66).  But  since  neither  the  purpose  of  the  account  nor  the 
period  covered  by  its  entries  is  specified,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions concerning  the  payment  made  to  S.  The  quantity  of  grain  in- 
volved suggests  a  month's  rations:  note  the  dole  of  1  artaba  of  mioq  per 
month  at  Oxyrhynchus  under  Claudian  II  and  Aurelian;  cf.  POxy.  40, 
p.  6;  Hopkins  and  Carter,  "Amount"  195.  But  contrast  the  20  artahae  of 
aixo(;  received  as  six  months'  payment  in  kind  by  the  gramm.  Hera- 
clammon  (q.v.,  no.  69)  at  Hermopolis,  8.IV  ex.  /  s.V.  For  references  to 
other  payments  in  kind  to  teachers,  see  s.v.  Heradammon. 

SELEUCUS:  see  no.  253. 

VIBIUS  SEQUESTER:  see  no.  254. 

134.  SERENUS.    Gramm.    Egypt?    s.IV  /  s. VI? 

Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.686;  Alan  Cameron,  "Wandering  Poets"  488;  PLRE  I 
S.V.  2,  p.  826. 

Serenus,  mentioned  by  Photius  as  a  ypamiaTiK6(;  and  author  of  various 
5pd^ata  in  various  meters,  BihL  cod.  279  (8.187  Henry).  His  works  were 
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known  to  Photius  in  a  volume  containing  the  works  of  four  other  poets, 
Hermias  of  Hermopolis,  Andronicus  of  Hermopolis,  HorapoUon,  and 
Cyrus  of  Antaeopolis  (cf.  s.vv.  Aur.  Cyrus,  Hermias,  Horapollon,  nos. 
41,  71,  77),  all  Egyptians  datable  certainly  or  probably  to  s.IV  /  s.VI. 
S.  can  therefore  probably  be  assigned  to  the  same  general  place  and 
time.  If  so,  he  cannot  be  the  gramm.  Aelius  Serenus  of  Athens;  cf.  RE 
1.532.  If  S.  is  the  Serenus  whose  'A7ro|ivr||iOveu|iaxa  were  excerpted  by 
Stobaeus,  Photius  was  unaware  of  it,  since  he  classes  the  latter  among 
the  philosophers  used  by  Stobaeus:  Bibl.  cod.  167  (2.156  Henry). 

"SERGIUS":  see  no.  255. 

135.  SERGIUS.  Gramm.  Northern  Syrk?  (Beroea?).  s.VI  init. 

PLRE  II  s.v.  9,  p.  995. 

Eutychianist  and  ypamiaxiKd^  who  engaged  in  theological  debate  with 
Severus  of  Antioch  ca.  515  and  immediately  thereafter.  The  Syriac 
version  of  the  three  letters  of  S.,  the  replies  of  Severus,  and  the  Apologia 
Sergii  ad  Seoerum  are  found  with  Latin  translation  in  the  edition  of  Lebon, 

CSCO  Scr.  Syr.,  ser.  4,  vol.  7;  cf.  id.,  Monophysisme  app.  2,  pp.  538-51; 
Brock,  '"Some  New  Letters"  19£f.  For  the  date,  cf.  Lebon,  Monophysisme 
163£f. 

S.  styles  himself  (in  Lebon 's  translation)  humilis  grammaHcus;  cf.  Zepyio^ 
6  ypaniiaxiKoc;,  Leont.  Byz.  C.  Monophys.,  PG  86:2.1848A;  Cone.  Laleran., 
Secretarius  V  Mansi  10.1116D;  similarly  Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  230  (2.56  Henry); 
cf.  also  lEpyiog  . .  .  ypa[i\iaTiKb(;  EuTDxiaviCTific,  Eustath.  mon.  Epist.  de 
duabus  naturis,  PG  86:1. 909A.  He  was  probably  the  object  of  the  Christo- 
logical  treatise  Upoq  lepyiov  tov  ypaniiaiiKOV  of  Anastasius  I,  orthodox 
patriarch  of  Antioch  (558-70,  593-99;  fragments  in  PG  89.1285-86).  If 
this  is  S.,  and  if  the  attribution  to  Anastasius  is  valid,  the  work  must 
have  been  composed  in  Anastasius's  youth  or,  more  likely,  after  S.'s 
death,  as  a  later  response  to  his  correspondence  with  Severus;  cf.  Weis, 
Studia  Anastasia  1.104. 

S.  is  confused  with  Joannes  (q.v.,  no.  82)  of  Caesarea  in  [Zach.  Rhet.] 
PO  2.271.1fiF.  (cf.  ibid.  321.1lff.),  where  he  is  made  the  object  of  Seve- 
rus'a  C.  impium  gntmmoHcum;  for  the  latter  polemic,  see  s.v.  loannes, 
no.  82. 

S.  has  been  identified  with  Sergius  {q.v.,  no.  257)  the  lector  of  Emesa 
in  southern  Syria  and  author  of  an  epitome  of  Herodian.  The  identifica- 
tion, suggested  before  the  letters  of  S.  were  published,  is  based  on  the 
coincidence  of  the  very  common  name  and  is  probably  incorrect.  No- 
where does  S.  or  Severus  indicate  that  S.  was  a  member  of  the  clergy; 
further,  S.'s  first  letter  was  addressed  not  to  Severus  but  to  Antoninus, 
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bishop  of  Beroea,  which  may  well  indicate  that  S.  was  acthre  in  northern 
Syria  rather  than  farther  south,  perhaps  in  Beroea  or  its  diocese. 

+        SERGIUS:  see  no.  256. 
+        SERGIUS:  see  no.  257. 
SERVILIO:  see  no.  258. 

136.  SERVnjS.  Gramm.   Rome.   s.IV3/3-s.V  1/3. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  2.1834-48  (Wessner);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.172-77;  Georgii,  "Zur 
Bestimmung  der  Zeit";  Alan  Cameron,  "Date  and  Identity"  29ff.;  Goold, 
"Servius"  102fiF.;  Marinone,  "Per  la  cronologia";  PURE  I  s.v.,  p.  827. 

Servius:  Macrob.  Sat.  1.2.15  and  passim;  Rufin.  GL  6.573.26;  Prise.  GL 
2.8.15,  106.1  (=  242.5),  233.14,  256.14,  259.22,  515.22,  532.22,  all  but 
the  first  clearly  referring  to  the  commentary  on  Vergil  (see  below);  the 
subscr.  to  Juvenal  in  cod.  Leid.  82  (s.X),  apud  Servium  magistrum  (cf.  cod. 
Laurent.  34.42  Is.XIL  cipud  M.  Serhium);  the  mss  of  the  commentary  on 
Vergil  (cf.  Thilo,  in  Thilo  and  Hagen,  eds.,  1,  Ixxvii-xci;  Savage,  "Manu- 
scripts"; Murgia,  Prolegomena  72ff.;  on  the  evidentiary  value  of  the  titles 
in  the  ms  families  of  the  commentary,  cf.  Murgia,  ibid.  117ff.);  cod.  Paris, 
lat.  7530  (s.VIII)  of  the  commentary  on  Donatus  and  the  De  metris  Horatii 
and  several  mss  of  the  De  cetUum  mtMs  (inscr.  to  the  praef.  in  codd. 
Darmstadt.  1283  [s.IX  /  s.X],  Berol.  Sant.  66.4  [s.VIII],  Neap.  Borbon.  IV. 
A  8  [s.Vm],  Paris,  lat.  7530  [s.VIII];  subscr.  cod.  Leid.  135  [s.X]).  "Ser- 
gius/'  an  error:  Comm,  Don,  tit.,  cod.  Paris.  lat.  7530;  Comm.  Verg.  tit., 
codd.  Neap.  Bibl.  PubL  5  and  Bern.  363;  also  in  the  Comm.  Bern,  on  Lucan 
3.402,  7.633.  On  "Sergius/'  see  below. 

Save  for  its  appearance  in  the  tit.  of  the  folia  added  in  s.XIII  to  cod. 
Laurent.  Bibl.  S.  Cruc.  XXII.  1,  a  hybrid  ms  of  the  Comm.  Verg.,  the  form 
"Servius  Honoratus"  or  "Honoratus"  is  associated  with  only  three 
works.  First,  the  tit.  of  Comm.  Don,  gives  the  name  thus  in  the  early 
printed  editions;  the  references  to  "Honoratus"  in  the  catalogues  of 
gramm.  in  codd,  Bonon.  797  (Negri,  "De  codice"  266)  and  Bern.  243  (cf. 
Anecd.  Helv.  —  GL  8,  cxlix)  perhaps  involve  the  Comm.  Don. — alternatively, 
the  De  jinalihus — as  do  the  references  to  an  Ars  Honoraii  and  a  Commentum 
Servii  Honorati  in  two  medieval  library  catalogues  (cf.  Manitius,  Hatid- 
schriften  196f.).  Second,  the  De  finalibus  has  "Servius  Honoratus"  in  the 
tit.  of  codd.  Neap.  lat.  2  (=  Vindob.  16;  s.VII  /  s.VIII),  Monac.  6281 
(=  Prising.  81;  s.X),  Leid.  Bibl.  Publ.  122  (s.X);  also  "Honoratus  gram- 
maticus"  in  an  inscr.  in  the  text  (=  GL  4.449.6)  in  the  first  two  of  these 
mss  and  in  the  subscr.  of  the  last.  Third,  the  De  centum  meiris  has  "Servius 
Honoratus"  in  the  inscr.  to  the  praef.  in  cod.  Paris,  lat.  7730  (s.X). 
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With  two  insignificant  exceptions — "Marius  Servius"  in  cod.  Leid.  Bibl. 
Publ.  5  (s.XII)  and  "Servius  Maurus"  added  in  the  hand  of  Bongars  in 
cod.  Bern.  363,  both  in  the  tit.  of  the  Comm.  Verg. — the  form  of  the 
name  with  "Maurus"  or  "Marius  "  is  associated  with  only  two  of  these 
works.  First,  the  De  finalibus  has  "Servius  Maurus  Honoratus"  in  the  tit. 
in  cod.  Monac.  Emmeran.  G.  121  (s.X)  and  in  the  early  printed  editions. 
Second,  the  De  centum  meiris  has  "Maurus  Servius  grammaticus"  in  the 
tit.  in  codd.  Darmstadt.  1283  and  Leid.  135,  and  in  the  subscr.  in  codd. 
Darmstadt.  1283  and  Valentin.  N.  5.  1  (s.lX);  also  "Marius  Servius  gram- 
maticus/' tit.  in  codd.  Valentin.  N.  5.  1  and  Paris,  lat.  7491  (s.X),  subscr. 
in  codd.  Neap.  Borbon.  IV.  A  8  and  Paris,  lat.  7491;  "'Marius  Servius 
Honoratus  grammaticiis/'  subscr.  in  cod.  Paris,  lat.  7730;  "Marius  Servius 

Honoratus  grammaticus  Marius  Servius  grammaticus/'  tit.  and  inscr. 

to  the  praef.  in  the  early  printed  editions. 

It  is  very  uncertain  which  (or  whether  any)  of  the  names  "Maurus/' 
"Marius,"  or  "Honoratus"  is  authentic.  "Honoratus"  may  be  an  epithet 
misunderstood  as  a  name;  compare  DonaH  honoruHssimi  gmmmatici  in  the 
tit.  of  Donatus's  Comm.  Tenni,  in  cod.  Oxon.  Lincoln.  45,  with,  e.g., 
"Honoratus  grammaticus"  or  "Marius  Servius  Honoratus  grammaticus" 
above.  "Maurus"  may  be  an  attempt  to  supply  an  ethnic,  with  "Marius" 
a  subsequent  corruption,  or  the  two  may  have  arisen  independently 
from  the  sort  of  confusion  found  in  the  subscriptions  to  Juvenal;  there 
the  phrase  apud  Servium  imgislrum  of  cod.  Leid.  82  reappears  as  apud  M, 
Serhium  in  the  later  cod.  Laurent.  34.42. 

A  gramm.:  Macrob.  Sat.  1.2.15,  Servius  inter  grammaticos  dodorem  recens 
professus;  also  grammaHcus  or  litterahr  or  dodor  at  Sat.  1.24.8,  1.24.20,  2.2.12, 
6.7.2ff.;  grammaticm  in  a  number  of  mss  of  the  Comm.  Verg.  and  in  some 
mss  of  the  De  finalibus  and  De  cenlurn  metris,  quoted  above;  magister  in  the 
subscr.  to  Juvenal  in  cod.  Leid.  82  and  in  the  subscr.  to  the  Comm.  Don.  in 
cod.  Paris,  lat.  7530;  magister  Servius  .  .  .  dictavit  in  "Sergius"  Explan.  in 
Don.,  GL  4.496.26f.  (see  below);  Servius  magister  exposuit  at  lAcro]  in  Hor. 
Serm.  1.9.76  {magister  Urbis  or  magister  Romae  in  a  later  recension  of  the 
scholia  ad  he  ). 

S.  taught  at  Rome:  so  Macrob.  Sat.  (see  the  passages  cited  just  above; 
the  dialogue  is  set  in  Rome);  cf.  the  dedication  of  the  De  centum  metris 
below.  He  was  active  later  than  Donatus,  on  whose  Ars  he  ccmimented, 
whose  commentary  on  Vergil  he  used,  and  to  whom  he  refers  in  one  of 
his  minor  works:  De  fin,,  GL  4.449.6.  He  antedates  Rufinus  and  Prisdan, 
who  dte  him. 

The  only  other  source  of  useful  information  on  Servius's  date  is 
Macrobius's  SahmuiUa,  in  which  Servius  appears  as  an  advitscens  (7.11.2) 
recently  established  in  his  profession  (1.2.15)— i.e.,  he  is  probably 
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imagined  as  being  in  his  early  twenties.  The  dramatic  date,  383  or  384, 
might  therefore  be  thought  to  establish  a  term,  a,  q,  ca.  364  for  his  birth; 
but  since  Servius's  presence  in  the  Sat,  is  an  anachronism,  defended  by 
Macrobius  at  1.1.5,  rue  mihifmudi  sit,  si  uni  aut  alteri  exkis . . .  maturu  ados 
posterior  saeculo  Praetextati  fuit  (only  Servius  and  the  other  adulescens, 
Avientis,  can  be  meant),  ca.  364  should  rather  be  a  term,  p,  q„  with  his 
birth  perhaps  falling  sometime  in  the  next  decade  and  his  teaching  not 
begun  until  the  last  decade  of  s.IV.  If,  as  is  likely,  the  dedicatee  of  the  De 
centum  metris  {GL  4.456.3f.),  a  cUmssimus  Alhinus  addressed  as  praetexttt- 
torum  decus  (i.e.,  a  boy  of  the  age  of  one  of  S. 'ft  pupils),  is  Caecina  Decius 
Aginatius  Albinus,  who  was  PVR  as  a  young  man  in  414,  that  work 
should  be  dated  to  the  first  decade  of  s.V.  Cf.  Georgii,  "Zur  Bestimmung 
der  Zeit";  Alan  Cameron,  "Date  and  Identity"  29ff.;  Marinone,  "Per  la 
cronologia";  Barnes,  "Late  Roman  Prosopography"  264f. 

The  argument  of  Alan  Cameron,  "Date  and  Identity"  31,  that  Servius 
was  dead  by  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Sat.  (ca.  430)  is  plausible 
but  not  certain,  esp.  if  the  other  adulescens  of  the  Sat.,  Avienus,  was  still 
alive  at  that  time;  cf.  Alan  Cameron,  "Macrobius"  386ff.  The  fact  that 
Macrobius  did  not  use  Servius's  commentary  on  Vergil  cannot  reliably 
be  taken  to  date  the  latter  work  after  430,  pace  Marinone,  "Per  la  crono- 
logia" 198ff.  For  possible  evidence  that  the  Comm.  Verg.  was  written 
before  the  Comm.  Don.,  see  the  appendix  s.v.  Pompeius,  no.  125. 

S.  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  poems  of  Vergil,  extant  in 
a  vulgate  and  in  an  interpolated  form.  The  latter  is  the  so-called  Servius 
Danielis,  not  attributed  to  Servius  in  the  mss;  cf.  Goold,  "Servius"  102£F.; 
and  now  briefly  Marshall,  "Servius,"  on  the  transmission  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  commentary.  S.  also  wrote  several  brief  treatises,  Definali" 
bus,  De  emtum  metris,  De  metris  Horatii  {GL  4.449-72),  and  a  commentary 
on  the  Ars  of  Donatus  (GL  4.405-48;  cited  by  Priscian,  GL  2.8.15),  now 
preserved  only  in  an  abridgment;  see  most  recently  Schindel,  Figurenlehren 
21  ff.;  Holtz,  Donat  228f.;  and  Chap.  4  n.  8.  The  Explanationum  in  Donalum 
libri  U  {GL  4.486ff.;  cf.  Anecd.  Helv.  =  GL  8.143ff.),  which  is  variously 
attributed  to  "Servius,"  "Sergius/'  or  "Seregius"  in  the  mss,  is  not  by  S. 
but  is  the  work  of  a  later  compiler,  or  more  than  one,  drawing  on 
Donatus  and  on  S.;  cf.  esp.  GL  4.496.26f.,  haec  stwt  quae  DoJiatus  in  prima 
parte  arlium  tradavit,  haec  magister  Servius  extrinsecus  dictavit.  On  the  Explan. 
see  further  s.v.  "Sergius,"  no.  255. 

The  name  "Servius"  or  "Sergius"  is  also  attached  to  several  other 
works  that  do  not  belong  to  S.:  a  treatise  De  Hit.,  de  syll,  etc.  (GL  4.475ff.); 
a  version  of  the  De  finalihus  metrorum  of  "Metrorius"  (q.v.,  no.  239)  onto 
which  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  S.'s  De  jinalibus  have  been  grafted  and 
to  which  the  heading  ad  Basilium,  amicum  Sergii  has  been  attached  (GL 
6.240ff.;  Basilius  is  incorrectly  identified  as  the  "dedicatee  of  Servius's  De 
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Arte  Dotiati"  at  PLRE  I  s.v.  Basilius  4,  p.  149);  a  work  De  idiomatibus  casuum 
et  generum  (GL  4.566ff.;  cf.  Keil,  GL  4,  li-lii,  Iv);  and  some  medieval  glosses. 

The  De  centum  metris  is  dedicated  to  the  boy  Albinus,  probably  S.'s 
pupil  (see  above);  the  dedicatees  of  the  other  brief  treatises,  Aquilinus 
{De  finalibus)  and  Fortunatianus  {De  metris  Horatii),  cannot  be  identified 
with  any  certainty.  Holtz,  Donat  227,  incorrectly  treats  (ut  vid.)  the  scribal 
subscr.  at  cod.  Paris,  lat.  7530  fol.  46'',  feliciter  luliano  scolastico  Sardiano,  as 
an  authorial  dedication;  for  the  type,  cf.  s.v.  Calliopius  scholasticus,  no.  194. 

S.  possessed  or  had  the  use  of  (cf.  s.v.  Domitius,  no.  50)  a  place  of 
retirement  in  Campania:  GL  4.468.6^  Horaiium,  cum  in  Campania  otiarer, 
except. 

It  is  doubtful  that  S.  is  Servius  the  addressee  of  Symm.  £p.  S.60. 

137.  FL.  SIMPLICHJS.  Gramm.  —  assessor  —  cons,  sexfasc.  Numid,    vk.  urh, 
Rom.  (the  last  three  positions  ca.  364-75). 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  3.203  (Seeck);  PLRE  I  s.v.  7,  p.  844. 

From  Emona;  at  one  time  a  gramm.;  prot^  of  the  Pannonian  Maxi- 
minus,  whom  he  served  as  assessor,  thereby  gaining  entry  to  the  imperial 
service:  Amm.  Marc.  28.1.45,  Emonensis  Simplidus,  A4aximmi  amsiliarius  ex 
grammatico;  ibid.  52,  pronunliante  Simplicio  et  consiliario  suo  el  amico.  For  S. 
and  Maximinus  presented  in  the  darkest  colors,  cf.  also  ibid.  46.  Since 
the  consiliarii  of  provincial  governors  were  heavily  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  advocates,  S.  had  perhaps  combined  advocacy  with  his 
teaching:  see  s.vv.  Ausonius,  AciUus  Glabrio,  Aur.  Theodonis,  nos.  21, 
64, 150;  cf  s.vv.  Calliopius,  Eudaemon,  nos.  25,  55. 

The  phrase  Maximini  consiliarius  ex  grammatico,  with  specification  of 
former  profession,  is  notev/orthy  (cf.  Amm.  Marc.  14.11.30,  v\^here 
Dionysius's  fall  from  tyrant  to  head  of  a  Indus  litterarius  is  presented  as 
one  type  of  extreme  change  in  fortune);  in  its  hostile  context  the 
reference  to  S.'s  profession  is  perhaps  intended  to  reproach  and  contemn 
him  as  a  parvenu.  The  function  of  the  consiliarius  was  largely  judicial,  and 
S.'s  subsequent  exercise  of  judicial  authority,  overseeing  as  vicar  the 
trials  for  adultery  and  treason  to  which  his  social  superiors  were  subject 
at  Rome,  especially  aroused  Ammianus's  anger;  cf.  28.1.45-46.  Further, 
AmmianuB  regarded  Maximinus  himself  as  socially  unfit  for  his  duties; 
cf.  28.1.2,  quosdam  despkaHssimae  sortis,  referring  to  Maximinus  and  the 
equally  despised  Leo.  The  phrase  Maxtmini  consiliarius  ex  grammoHco  may 
be  meant  to  suggest  that  Maximinus  and  S.  were  in  this  respect  birds  of 
a  feather.  It  is  not  known  where  S.  taught  as  a  gramm. 

For  the  Flaviate,  see  CIL  8.8324  =  IIS  5535,  S.'s  dedication  of  a  basilica 
at  Cuicul  while  consularis  acifascaits  of  Numidia.  For  details  of  his  later 
career,  see  PLRE  I  s.v.  7,  p.  844;  and  Seeck,  RE,  2.  Reihe,  3.203. 
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SOLYMIUS:  see  no.  259. 
*         SOSISTRATUS:  see  no.  260. 

+  138.  SPECIOSU5.    Lat.  gramm.  or  rhetorician.  Africa  Constantinople. 
S.VI  1/3. 

Introduced  by  loannes  Lydus  (q.v.,  no.  92)  to  the  praetorian  prefect 
Phocas,  therefore  sometime  between  late  January  and  mid-October  532 
(for  the  date  of  Phocas's  prefecture,  cf.  Stein,  Histoire  2.784),  as  a  teacher 
of  Latin:  De  mag.  3.73.  He  was  evidently  from  Africa;  Phocas  had  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  a  Aipuv,  and  S.  was  immediately  suggested.  It  is 
not  dear  whether  he  was  a  gramm.  or  a  rhetorician,  but  it  appears  that 
he  was  a  teacher  by  profession.  He  received  an  initial  payment  of  100 
sotidi  from  Phocas  but  was  not,  iff  vii.,  required  to  perform  any  extended 
services. 

139.  SPERCHEUS.   Gr.  gramm.  Bordeaux.  s.IV  1/4. 
PLRE I  S.V.,  p.  asi. 

Spercheus  (Auson.  Prof.  8.2),  a  Greek  gramm.  (ibid,  tit.;  cf.  vv.  2-4, 
Sperchei . . .  /  AtHcas  Musas . . .  /  grammaticii])  at  Bordeaux  (ibid.  tit.).  With 
Corinthus  (q.v.,  no.  36),  S.  was  one  of  Ausonius's  teachers  pfwtis ...  Ill 
annis  (w.  1-4,  with  9-10)  and  was  therefore  active  at  least  in  the  second 
decade  of  s.IV.  S.  was  also  the  father  of  the  Greek  gramm.  Menestheus 
(q.v.,  no.  99;  w.  2-3). 

With  the  other  two  Greek  gramm.  celebrated  in  Prof,  S,  S.  is  said  to 
have  possessed  sedulum  .  . .  siudium  docendi,  /  frudus  exilis  tmuisque  sermo  (w. 
5-6).  Ausonius's  taniior  senstts  and  puerilis  aevi  /  noxius  error  (vv.  13-16) 
prevented  him  from  fully  appreciating  and  profiting  from  their  efforts. 

See  also  s.v.  Romulus,  no.  250. 

140.  STAPHYLIUS.    Gramm. (?)  and  rhetorician.    Auch  (Novempopulana) 

-  Bordeaux?  (not  likely).    s.IV  1/2. 

RE,  Z.  Reihe,  3.2149  s.v.  Staphylos  no.  4  (Seeck);  PLRE  1  s.v.,  p.  852. 

Staphylius  (Auson.  Pro/.  20  tit,  v^  4),  a  gramm.  (v.  7,  grammaiice  ad 
Scaurum  atque  Prohum;  cf.  s.w.  Harmonius,  Nepotianus,  nos.  65, 105)  and 
rhetorician  (ibid.,  protnpHssime  rhetor;  tit.,  rhetor).  Since  the  tit.,  which  seems 
to  be  well  informed  about  S. — it  calls  him  civis  Auscius,  information  not 
derived  from  the  poem  itself,  unless  it  was  divined  from  v. 4,  genitum 
stirpe  Novem  popuUs — calls  him  rhetor  only,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  S. 
taught  grammar.  His  expertise  in  that  field  (see  above)  may  be  included 
as  a  token  of  his  polymathy,  not  directly  connected  with  his  teaching;  he 
is  said  in  the  following  verses  (8-10)  to  own  well-thumbed  copies  of  Livy 
and  Herodotus,  whom  Ausonius  does  not  mention  here  as  school 
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authors,  and  to  know  "all  the  learning  stored  away  in  Varro's  innumer- 
able volumes."  This  doubt  may,  however,  be  excessively  skeptical;  note 
that  the  other  figures  whom  Ausonius  compares  with  Probus  and 
Scaurus,  vel  sim.,  were  certainly  gramm.  For  the  combination  of  the  two 
disciplines,  cf.  s.v.  Deuterius,  no.  44. 

S.  was  a  civis  Auscius — i.e.,  he  belonged  to  the  Ausci  of  Elimberris 
(modern  Auch)— in  the  province  of  Novempopulana  (ibid,  tit.,  v.  4).  In 
view  of  w.  1-4,  where  Ausonius  states  that  by  including  S.  he  is  violating 
his  own  hx  cmmmomndi,  S.  must  not  have  been  a  Burdigalenas  on  any 
reckoning,  and  the  common  assumption  (in  PLRE  I,  p.  852;  RE,  2.  Reihe, 
3.2149;  and  £tienne,  Bordeaux  252)  that  he  taught  at  Bordeaux  must  be 
mistaken.  On  the  kx  and  S.'s  status  as  an  exception  see  Booth,  "Notes" 
248f .;  c£.  S.V.  Concordius,  no.  35. 

S.  was  okler  than  Ausonius,  who  says  that  S.  was  like  a  father  or 
unde  to  him  (w.  5-6).  S.  enjoyed  a  pulchra  sentda  before  dying  a  peaceful 
death  (w.  13-14). 

STEGUS:  see  no.  261. 

141.  STEPHANUS.  Gramm.  Gaza    Antioch.  s.V  4/4  /  s.VI  1/4. 

Garzya  and  Loenertz,  eds.,  ProcopU . . .  qnstohu  p.  xxvii,  s.v.  £tienne  A; 
PLRE  n  s.v.  8,  p.  1029. 

A  Greek  gramm.  at  Gaza  and  later  at  Antioch,  recipient  of  Procop.  Gaz. 
Ep.  13  (jointly  with  Alypius  and  Hierius,  qq.v.,  nos.  7,  75),  71,  89,  105. 

With  Alypius  and  Hierius,  S.  went  from  Gaza  to  Antioch  (Daphne) 
{Ep.  13. Iff.,  71. Iff,),  where  he  taught  {Ep.  8P.7ff.)  as  a  ypaii^aiiKO^:  Ep.  13 
tit.;  on  the  corruption  of  his  name  in  one  group  of  mss  there,  cf.  s.v. 
Stegus,  no.  261.  Procopius  perhaps  suggests  that  S.  made  the  move  with 
expectations  of  greater  financial  success;  cf.  the  references  to  K>cO\JTq) 
Ko^idv  and  the  Pactolus  in  Ep.  13.4f.,  89. 9f.  He  borrowed  a  book  from 
Procopius  and  promised  to  return  it  within  three  months,  but  kept  it  for 
three  or  four  years  {Ep.  71.10fif.;  cf.  Ep,  89.5ff.,  105.4ff.);  Procopius  says 
that  when  S.  borrowed  the  book  he  himself  had  not  yet  finished  paying 
for  it  {Ep,  71.14ff.). 

S.  had  a  brother:  Ep,  105.1f.;  the  context  of  fhe  notice  makes  it  dear 
that  &8s>jq»6<  is  used  literally. 

142.  STEPHANUS.    Gramm.    Gaza{?)  -  Alexandria.    s.V  4/4  /  s.VI  1/4. 

Garzya  and  Loenertz,  eds.,  Procopii . . .  episiolae  p.  xxix,  s.v.  £tienne  E  ou 
Jerome;  cf.  ibid.  pp.  xxxi-xxxii. 

The  recipient  of  Procop.  Gaz.  Ep.  57  while  teaching  at  Alexandria: 
Ep.  57.1,  iiap&  t6v  NeUov  otxetg  4,  toO  MaKE56vo^  f)  noXiq.  A  gramm.: 
Ep.  57.9,  taOra  Tol^  natoi  Ka0!)YOu^£voi;,  foUowed  by  a  quotation  of 
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Callimachus — i.e.,  a  teacher  of  poetry;  cf .  Appendix  1.3.  He  had  evidently 
abandoned  his  wife  and  child  (ibid.  1,  lOf .).  His  origin  is  not  stated,  but 
Procopius's  conceit  and  phrasing  imply  that  S.  was  from  Gaza:  Procopius 
urges  S.  to  imitate  Odysseus  and  reseek  his  Ithaca,  adding  icai  ydp  at 
vOv  ImOufidv . . .  ISelv  k^x^vo  tfji  OaXdirq  icai  KepioKonS  xiu;  bXtoiSaq, 
etnore  mtpdvta  Bedoo^  (ibid.  4ff.). 

By  the  conjecture  of  Garzya  and  Loenertz,  eds.,  Procopii . . .  episioke 
pp.  xxix,  xxxi-xxxii,  S.  is  identified  with  Hieronymus  (q.v.,  no.  231)  the 
recipient  of  Bp.  2,  9,  81,  86  and  124,  because  both  are  said  to  have 
abandoned  their  families  and  to  have  gone  to  Egypt  to  teach:  for  S.,  see 
above;  for  these  and  the  following  details  concerning  Hieronymus,  see 
s.v.  This  is  almost  certainly  incorrect,  since,  in  the  comparable  periods  of 
their  careers  (i.e  ,  when  each  already  had  a  family  and  was  away  in 
Egypt),  S.  was  teaching  at  Alexandria,  whereas  Hieronymus  taught  at 
Hermopolis;  and  S.  was  clearly  a  gramm.,  whereas  Hieronymus  was 
probably  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  In  addition,  Hieronymus  was  certainly  a 
native  of  Elusa,  but  the  available  evidence  suggests  that  S.'s  "Ithaca" 
was  Gaza  (see  above).  The  mss  unanimously  make  S.  the  recipient  of 
Ep.  57. 

143.  STEPHANUS.    Gramm.    Alexandria?  519/38. 
PLRE  II  s.v.  23,  p.  1032. 

'The  learned  and  believing  grammarian  Stephen,"  who  brought  a  letter 
from  "Thecla  the  Countess"  to  Severus  of  Antioch  in  the  period  of  the 
latter's  banishment  (519-38)  at  Alexandria;  cf.  Ep.  9.3,  trans.  E.  W. 
Brooks,  The  Sixth  Book  the  Seled  Letters  of  Severus  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
(London,  1903-4)  2.423f.  S.  was  perhaps  therefore  active  at  Alexandria 
also.  The  style  Severus  gives  him  suggests  that  S.  was  a  Monophysite 
Christian. 


144.  STEPHANUS.  Gramm.  Constantinople.  s.V  ex.  /  s.VI  1/2. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  3.2369-99  (Honigmann);  Chr.>Sch.-St.  2:2.1084f.;  Hunger 
1.530f.,  2.36f.;  PLRE  U  s.v.  24,  p.  1032. 

A  gramm.  iSuda  E.3048:  Zxctpcivoc  ypaiijiaiiKO*;)  at  Constantinople;  see 
the  catalogue  of  gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Canones  7,  quoted  s.v.  Orus,  no. 
Ill,  ad  fin.;  cf.  also  below.  Author  of  the  'EGviKd  (title:  cf.  Steph.  Byz.  s.v. 
Ai9iov/;  Choerobosc.  Schol.  in  Theodos.,  GG  4:1.305.4;  Suda  H.3048),  a  work 
on  toponyms  in  over  fifty  books,  of  predominantly  grammatical  (etymo- 
logical, orthographical,  morphological)  interest,  survivmg  in  abridged 
form. 

Information  concerning  the  date  and  activity  of  S.  must  be  drawn 
entirely  from  references  in  the  'Edvucd,  a  task  made  difficult  by  the 
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presence  of  some  certain  interpolations;  for  an  example,  which  cannot  be 
earlier  than  s.IX  1/2,  see  s.v.  Georgius  Choeroboscus,  no.  201.  If  the 
entry  s.v.  'AvaKTOpiov  is  original,  S.  taught  at  Constantinople  after 
Eugenius  (q.v.,  no.  56,  for  the  entry),  who  is  otherwise  known  to  have 
been  active,  when  already  elderly,  under  Anastasius.  The  'EGviKOi  might 
then  be  dated  late  in  Anastasius's  reign  or  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  If 
the  latter,  then  more  likely  early  than  late  in  the  reign,  since  Hermolaus 
«■  (q.v.,  no.  72)  is  said  to  have  dedicated  an  epitome  of  the  work  to  Justinian. 
If  Hermolaus  in  fact  did  so  (on  the  problem,  see  s.v.),  then  he  might  also 
have  added  at  least  some  of  the  references  that  cannot  antedate  the 
reign  of  Justinian — e.g.,  s.v.  OeoOnoXig  the  name  given  to  Antioch  after 
526;  S.V.  'AK6vat,  a  notice  of  Peter  the  Patrician  as  a  contemporary  mag. 
off.  and  paMcius,  which  must  have  been  written  sometime  during  or  after 
tiie  period  539-50:  Peter  was  appointed  mag.  off.  in  539  and  is  first 
attested  as  paMdus  in  550  (Procop.  Caes.  BG  4.11.2);  the  notice  was 
treated  as  an  interpolation  by  Meineke  in  his  edition  of  Stephanus  (Berlin^ 
1849)  but  was  defended  as  authentic  by  B.  A.  MQller,  "Zu  Stephanos" 
339ff.  Finally,  if  Hermolaus  added  such  references,  then  the  reference  to 
Eugenius  (above)  may  have  been  among  them.  The  problem  scarcely 
allows  a  certain  solution:  see  further  6.  A.  Mfiller,  "Zu  Stephanos"; 
Honigmann,  RE,  2.  Reihe,  3.2369.38ff.;  PLRE  II  s.v.,  noting  a  term  p.  q.  in 
the  citation  of  the  geographer  Marcianus  (s.V  init.);  Baldwin,  "Some 
addenda"  (1982)  101,  noting  a  possible  term,  p,  q,  in  the  citation  of  the 
historian  Priscus  (s.V  med.). 

S.  refers  s.v.  rdxGoi  to  a  discussion  d)^  EipTiiai  \ioi  tv  xolq  Bu^avriaKoTg 
it  is  not  clear  whether  this  refers  to  a  longer  notice  s.v,  Bu^dviiov  than  is 
now  preserved  or  to  an  independent  work  Bu^aviiaKct.  The  *EBviK:d  seems 
originally  to  have  been  provided  with  a  methodological  or  analytical 
preface;  cf.  s.v.  AOiovj/:  Tiepi  too  AiGiOTiiooa  jiAaTuiepov  tv  toic,  iwv 
^BviKwv  7cpoTexvo?iOYf||jaaiv  eipritai.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  preface  rather 
than  to  another  grammatical  work  that  the  analysis  (lE/voXoyia)  of  the 
name  "Thecla"  cited  by  Choeroboscus  belonged;  cf.  Schol.  m  Theodos.,  GG 
4:1.304.26ff. 

S.  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian;  cf.  s.v.  Br|0Xena:  ^v  f|  yeyovev  f| 
Koxh  adpKa  yewnoK;  tou  6eo0  Kai  aarcfjpo^  r\yubv  (treated  as  an  interpola- 
tion by  Meineke  in  his  edition).  Cf .  also  the  citations  of  Eusebius  and 
Synesius  s.  w.  Biewog,  EMfmsm,  respectively. 

It  is  no  doubt  mere  coincidence  diat  S.  concerned  himself  with  a 
grammatical  analysis  of  the  name  "Theda"  (see  above)  and  that  the 
gramm.  Stephanus  (q.v.,  no.  143)  brought  a  letter  from  "Theda  the 
Countess"  to  Severus  of  Antioch  in  perhaps  the  same  period. 

145.  STEPHANUS.    Gramm.  s.IV/s.VI? 
PLRE  U  8.  v.  17,  p.  1031. 
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Author  of  AtUk.  Gr.  9.385  (Zxeqtdvou  ypa^^atiKoC  in  the  lemma),  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Iliad  in  twenty-four  lines.  Identification  of  S.  with  Stephanus 
(q.v.,  no.  144)  of  Byzantium  (e.g.,  by  Beckby,  ed.)  is  arbitrary,  though  S. 
may  belong  to  the  late  Roman  or  early  Byzantine  period. 

146.  SUCURO.   Gramm.   Bordeaux.  s.IVinit. 
PLRE 1 8.V.,  p.  859. 

Sucuro  (Auson.  Prof.  10.15),  a  Latin  gramm.  of  Bordeaux  (ibid,  tit.,  vv. 
5-10),  probably  early  in  s.IV;  on  the  gramm.  of  Prof.  10,  cf.  s.v.  Con- 
cordius,  no.  35.  He  was  of  libertine  birth  and  a  sober  and  efiFective 
teacher  (w.  14-17), 

147.  SYRIANUS.  Gramm.    com.  ord,  pr.   Constantinople.  s.V  1/4. 
PLRE  n  s.v.  2,  p.  1050. 

A  grammathUi'  Cruecus  awarded  the  comitiva  ordinis  primi  and  rank  of  ex- 
vicar,  15  March  425  (CT/i  6.21.1);  honored  with  the  Greek  gramm. 
Helladius  and  the  Latin  gramm.  Theofilus  (qq.v.,  nos.  67,  154),  the 
sophists  Martinus  and  Maximus,  and  the  turh  peritus  Leontius. 

+       TER(R)ENTiUS:  see  no.  262. 
TETRADIUS:  see  no.  263. 

148.  I  HALASSUS.   Gramm.   Bordeaux.   s.lV  init. 
PLRE  1 8.V.,  p.  889. 

Thalassus:  Auson.  Prof,  12  tit.,  v.  1;  cf.  Green,  'Trosopographical  Notes" 
2S,  Latin  gramm.  {Prof.  12  tit.;  cf.  v.  5)  at  Bordeaux  (ibid,  tit.);  he  was 
teaching  as  a  invents  (v.  5;  cf .  v.  1,  primam)  when  Ausonius  was  panmlus 
(v.  2;  cf.  V.7,  noshv ...  in  aeuo).  Since  Ausonius  emphasizes  that  he  has 
only  hearsay  knowledge  (v.  2,  audivi,  with  v.  5,  hintutn  fr  fama  ferehat)  and 
virtuaUy  no  recollection  (w.  2f .)  of  T.,  it  is  no  doubt  safe  to  assume  that 
T.  was  no  longer  teaching  when  Ausonius  began  his  education  at  Bor- 
deaux, in  the  middle  or  the  latter  p.irt  of  the  second  decade  of  s.IV. 

T.'s  reputation  was  slight  when  he  was  alive  (v.  6)  and  nonexistent  by 
the  time  Ausonius  composed  the  Prof,  (w.  4, 6). 

149.  THEOCTISTUS.    Lat.  gramm.    Constantinople?    s.V  2/2. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  5.1704-5  (Wessner);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.221;  PLRE  II  s.v.  5, 
p.  1066. 

Theoctistus:  Prise.  Inst.,  GL  3.148.2,  231.24;  Cassiod.  Insi.  1.30.2.  Also 
Theotistus:  some  mss  of  Prise.  JnsK,  GL  2.238.6,  3.231.24;  [Acrol  in  Hor. 
Serm.  1.5.97.  Also  Theuctistus  or  Thostistus:  some  mss  of  Prise.  InsL,  GL 
2.238.6. 
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The  teacher  of  Priscian  (q.v.,  no.  126):  Inst.,  CL  2.238.5f.,  noster  praeceptor 
Theodislus,  ormiis  eloquentiae  decus,  cui  quidquid  in  me  sit  doctrinae  post  Deum 
imputo;  Inst.,  GL  3.231.4,  teste  sapientissimo  domino  et  doclore  meo  Theodisto;  cf. 
in  an  example,  Inst.,  GL  3.148.21-,,  ut  "ego  doceo  ilium"  vel  "Theoctistus  docet 
Priscianum."  It  is  usually  assumed  that  T.  taught  Priscian  at  Constanti- 
nople, not  at  Caesarea.  As  the  teacher  of  Priscian,  he  must  be  dated  to 
s.V  2/2. 

The  author  of  an  Institutio  artis  grammaticae;  cf.  Prise.  Inst.,  GL  3.231.24f., 
teste  .  .  .  Theodisto,  quod  in  mstitutione  artis  grammaticae  docet.  The  other  refer- 
ence of  Priscian,  Inst.,  GL  2.238.5f.,  docHssime  aHendii  nosier  praeceptor 
TheocHstus,  on  the  feminine  salura,  is  probably  attributable  to  the  same 
source;  likewise  T/s  remarks  on  orthography  alluded  to  at  Cassiod.  Inst. 
1.30.2.  The  citation  of  T.  in  the  scholia  of  ps.-Acro  to  Horace,  Serm, 
1.5.97,  [Bari]  doitas  at,  quae  Atharis  dicUur  hoUeque,  ut  dixit  grammalicus 
Tkeotistus,  has  invited  broad  speculation  concerning  T.'s  invcrfvement 
in  a  fifth-century  redaction  of  the  scholia;  cf.  Wessner,  RE,  2.  Reihe, 
5.1704.55ff.;  more  skeptically  Noske,  Quaestiones  27lf .  But  no  certain  or 
even  very  probable  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  save  that  the  ;tote  provides 
a  term,  p,  q,  for  recension  %  of  the  scholia. 

His  name  suggests  that  T.  was  a  Christian. 

THEOUORETUS:  see  no.  264. 
K       THEODORETUS:  see  no.  265. 

150.  AUR.  Ti-iEODORUS.  Gramm.  and  advocate.  Hermopolis.  398. 
PLRE 11  S.V.  60,  p.  1097. 

Aur.  Theodorus,  son  of  Periodos:  PUps.  56  (=  Pap.)  lines  6,  23.  The 
name  'Teriodos"  is  very  rare,  but  a  Periodos  appears  as  the  father  of 
one  Achilleus  in  the  Hermopolite  land  register  of  s.IV,  PFbr,  1.71.108  = 
Plandlisten  F.108.  T.  was  a  gramm.  and  advocate  (axoXoorucd^  at  Her- 
mopolis (Pap.  7f.;  cf.  24f.);  he  acted  as  guarantor  for  the  appearance  of 
his  brother,  Aur.  Taurinus,  in  an  unspecified  matter  before  Aur.  Cyrus 
son  of  Philammon,  decurion  (noXitSDd^evo^)  and  vuKTOorpdniYO^  of  Her- 
mopolis (Pap.  13fiF.;  cf.  24£f.).  This  is  presumably  the  Aur.  Cyrus  son  of 
OfiXdji^lcdv  who  is  attested  in  PUps,  39  as  vuKTOOTpdrriYOC  at  Hermopolis 
in  390. 

The  document  is  dated  to  398  (Pap.  1-2).  This  date  and  the  form  of 
T.'s  tituiatur,  oxoXaoTiK6(;  Kai  ypanfiaTiKoc;,  suggest  that  ayoXaoTiKoq, 
like  YpamiaiiKoq,  is  used  here  to  denote  an  occupation,  meaning  "advo- 
cate," and  not  as  a  general  epithet,  "learned  (man),"  "scholar(ly)"; 
cf.  Claus,  "IXOAAITIKOI"  57f.;  for  contrasting  examples,  see  s.vv. 
Bonifatius,  Philagrius,  nos.  22,  117.  T.  is  therefore  the  last  oxoXaaiucoc; 
known  to  bear  the  name  "Aurelius"  instead  of  the  higher-status  name 
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"Flavius";  cf.  Keenan,  "Names"  (1973)  60.  For  the  combination  gramm. 
and  advocate,  see  s.w.  Ausonius,  Adlius  Glabrio,  nos.  21,  64.  No  con- 
clusions concerning  T.'s  religion  can  be  drawn  from  his  oath  by  the 
T<rxr\  of  the  emperors;  cf.  POsl.  3.113.5£f.  and  comment  ibid.  p.  166;  cf. 
also  de  Kat  Eliassen,  "Five  Papyri"  55f . 

+        THEODORUS:  see  no.  266. 

151.  THEODOSIUS.  Gramm.  Alexandria.  s.IV  ex.  /  s.V  init. 
PLRE  n  S.V.  3,  pp.  1099f . 

Theodosius,  6  Bau^daioi;  ypamiaiiKOf;,  friend  of  Synesius,  mentioned  by 
the  latter  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Euoptius,  at  Alexandria  in  402:  Ep.  4, 
p.  645  Hercher.  On  the  date  of  the  letter,  cf.  Lacombrade,  Synesios  13lff. 

He  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Theodosius  (q.v.,  no.  152)  the 
gramm.  of  Alexandria  and  author  of  the  introductory  rules  (Kav6v£^ 
eiaaycDyiKoi)  on  nominal  and  verbal  flexion. 

152.  THEODOSIUS.  Gramm.  Alexandria.  s.II  ex.  /  s.V  ex.;  perhaps  s.IV 
ex.  /  s.V  init. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  5.1935  (Gudeman);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1078f.;  Hunger  2.11ff.; 
cf .  PURE  n  s.V.  3,  p.  1099. 

Theodosius,  ypa^inatiKoc;  'AXF.^civtSpEUc;:  inscr.  of  the  Kavovec.  Also  6 
©eo66oiO(;  or  6  t£xvik6(;  frequently  in  Choerobosc.  Schol.  in  Theoiios.,  GG 
4:1.103-417,  4:2.1-371;  similarly  in  Sophronius's  excerpts  of  the  scholia 
of  loannes  Charax,  GG  4:2.375-434.  Also  Geooooioq  (6)  ypujinaTiKOt;: 
cod.  Paris,  gr.  2542,  fol.  IV,  inscr.  of  a  version  of  the  Ilspi  Ttpoa^Siaq  of 
Choeroboscus  (cf.  Hilgard,  GG  4:2,  Ixx);  codd.  Matrit.  36,  Barocc.  179, 
Haun.  1965  of  the  epitome  of  Herodian  (see  below).  Also  0Eo56aio^ 
6  ToG  •  •  •  :  catalogue  of  gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Carmes  7.  Some  mss  of  the 
Kav6ve^  have  de65(Dpo^  a  name  under  which  T.  is  sometimes  cited  by 
Urbanus  Belluensis;  cf .  Hilgard,  GG  Ail,  vii-viii. 

T.  is  later  than  Herodian,  whom  he  dtes  (GG  4:1.97.1f.)  and  of  whose 
KodoXticfi  npoo<pSia  he  perhaps  made  an  epitome  (see  below).  T.'s  para- 
digmatic analysis  of  x(mxia  (GG  4:1.43-82)  had  been  excerpted  and  added 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Te^vii  of  Dionysius  Thrax  (GG  l:1.125fiF.)  by  the 
end  of  s.V,  when  the  Armenian  version  of  Dionysius  was  written;  cf. 
Merx,  GG  1:1,  Ixxii-lxxiii.  He  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  6  ©aujidaio^ 
Yp€i)iMaTiK6(;  Theodosius  (q.v.,  no.  151)  mentioned  by  Synesius  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother  at  Alexandria  in  402  {Ep  4,  p.  645  Hercher).  On  the 
identification,  see  esp.  Oguse,  "Papyrus"  85ff. 

Author  of  Kavovci;  ciauytoyiKoi  iiKpi  K/aar.wc;  6vo|idT(t)v  Koi  ^rijiduav, 
an  extension  of  Dionysius  Thrax  used  as  a  school  text  by  loannes  Charax, 
Georgius  Choeroboscus  (qq.v.,  nos.  199,  201),  and  many  later  gramm. 
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(GG  4:1,3-9P).  Also  conjecturally  the  author  of  the  treatise  Ilepi  Jipooo)- 
(Suov  appended  ns  a  supplement  to  the  text  of  Dionysius  Thrax:  so 
Laum,  Alexaruirinische  Akzentuationssystem  27f.  Very  doubtfully  the  author 
of  an  epitome  of  Herodian's  KaOo/aKfi  7rpoa(p6ia  attributed  to  T.  in  three 
mss  (listed  above)  of  s.XV  /  s.XVI;  cf.  Cohn,  RE  2.1154.4ff.;  cf.  also  s.vv. 
Arcadius,  Aristodemus,  nos.  16,  188.  On  the  farrago  commentationum  gram- 
maticarum  falsely  attributed  to  T.  in  codd.  Paris,  gr.  2553  and  2555,  see 
Uhlig,  GG  1:1,  xxxvi-xxxvii.  He  is  listed  under  the  general  heading  oooi 
ypa|i|iaTiKoi  in  the  catalogue  of  gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Canones  7.  On  the 
relationship  between  the  Kavovei;  and  the  grammatical  papyri,  see 
Roberts,  PRyl.  3  p.  170,  with  the  amplifications  and  corrections  in  PHamh. 
2.166  (p.  116  n.  1);  Oguse,  "Papyrus"  86;  P.  J.  Parsons,  "School-Book" 
145f  CL  also  Wouters,  GrammaHcal  Papyri, 

153.  THEODOSIUS.  Gramm.  Panopolis(?).  Not  before  s.IV? 
PLREIs.v.  2,  p.  902. 

Theodosius  yQa\i\iaxiK6q,  on  a  stele  of  unknown  provenance,  RIGCE  no. 
325;  cf.  Crum,  Coptic  Monuments  no.  8361  p.  84.  Lefebvre  assigned  the 
stele  on  stylistic  grounds  to  Akhmim  (Panopolis;  cf.  RIGCE  p.  xxvii). 

The  inscr.  shows  that  T.  was  a  Christian;  he  is  therefore  probably  to 
be  dated  to  s.IV  /  s.VI.  The  second  column  of  the  inscr.  contains  mostly 
illegible  remains  of  an  epitaph  in  verse.  T.'s  name  and  a  reference  to  his 
ao(|>ilT]J  can  be  distinguished  in  lines  2  and  5,  respectively. 

154.  THEOFILUS.   Lat.  gramm.    com.  ord»  pr.   Constantinople.   8.V  1/4. 

PLRE  II  s.v.  Theophilus  4,  p.  1109. 

TheofiluS/  \grtmmaticus\  Latinus,  awarded  the  comitiva  ordinis  primi  and  the 
rank  of  ex-vicar,  15  March  425  (CT/i  6.21.1);  honored  with  the  Greek 
gramm.  Helladius  and  Syrianus  (qq.v.,  nos.  67,  147),  the  sophists  Mar- 
tinus  and  Maximus,  and  the  iuris  peritus  Leontius. 

*      THEON:  see  no.  267. 

THEOPHILUS:  see  s.v.  THEOFILUS,  no.  154. 
THESPESIUS:  see  no.  268. 

155.  TIBERINUS.    Gramm.    Arabia  -  Antioch.  358. 

R£,  2.  Reihe,  6.790  (Ensslin);  Wolf,  Schulwesen  32;  Petit,  Eiudiants  85;  PLRE 
I  S.V.,  p.  913. 

The  subject  of  Lib.  £p.  337  (an.  358),  Tiberinus  (£p.  337.1,  2)  taught  the 
poets:  Ep.  337.1,  xoi)q  KOir\xtijq  eiodYovroq  eiq  xiiq  x&v  vimv  \|/dx^Q-  He  was 
therefore  a  gramm. 
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T.  was  a  native  of  the  province  governed  by  Maximus  (=  Maximus 
14,  PLRE  I,  p.  562)  in  358,  viz.,  Arabia;  cf.  Ep.  337.1,  o(>  nap'  f))ilv  |a6vov 
dXkh  Kai  otKOi  TiiifioOai;  ibid.  2,  xaiQ  ndXeai  te  fi^cicpqi  xai  1^  fj^ 
^OTiv.  When  Libanius  wrote  the  letter  T.  was  teaching  in  Antioch:  Bp, 
337.1,  nop*  f|Mfv  Mpmoq  xb  o&coO  icotel. 

Since  T.'s  son,  Archelaus,  was  of  an  age  to  be  sued  or  otherwise 
harassed  on  his  own  account  in  358  {Bp.  337.2),  T.  was  probably  at  least 
middle-aged  at  the  time,  and  so  roughly  contemporary  with  Libanius. 

T.  is  said  to  bring  glory  to  his  homeland  by  his  teaching:  Ep.  337.1,  tQ 
56£,ri  Sh  Kooncov  if^v  oiKsiav.  His  enemies  are  said  to  show  no  respect  for 
the  business  of  culture  or,  consequently,  for  T.:  Ep.  337.2,  oC  itepi  x6 
XpflMO  t&v  X6y(ov  dos^Ovteq  . . .  Tipspivov  oOk  aloxuvopevot. 

156.  TIMOTHEUS.   Gramm.  and  poet(7).   Gaza.   s.V  ex.  /  s.VI  init. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  6.1339-40,  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the  zoological 
work  (Steier);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.974f.,  1077;  Hunger  2.13, 18f.,  265;  PLRE 
II  s.V.  3,  p.  1121. 

Gramm.  of  Gaza  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius:  Suda  T.621,  Ti|.i6Gi:o(;, 
Fui^uiot^,  YpujinuiiKOi^,  yeyovox;  ini  'Avaaiaoiou  ^amkmc,;  cf.  loan.  Tzetzes 
Chil.  4.171f.,  p.  132  Leone,  TinoGeo^  ypa^naiiKO^  Fa^aioi;  /  'Avaoxaoicp 
fkiiaOc^  oCvSponoi;  tov  ev  xp^vou;. 

Gaza:  scholium  to  the  iBK^ppooi^  of  loannes  (q.v.,  no.  83)  of  Gaza,  p. 
135  FriedlSnder,  ^XXdyipot  Ta6n)^  Tf|Q  ndXmq  IttdwT)^,  IIpoKdioo^,  Tm6- 
6eog  cod.  Coislin.  387  =  Cramer,  Anted.  Paris.  4.239.14,  Tim6680^  Td^il^ 
cod.  Barocc.  50  =  Cramer,  Anted.  Oxon.  4.263.17,  Tifi66eo^  ypomicmjcdq 
rd^Hg  scholia  to  the  glossary  falsely  attributed  to  St.  Cyril  (see  below), 
TipoGco;;  6  Fa^euc;  ypappaxiKog  Cedrenus  1.627.8f.  Bekker,  Ti^69eo^  6 
ral^aiO(;  dvfip  la  jravta  CT0(p6g  the  catalogue  of  j^ramm.  in  Krohnert, 
Canones  7,  TinoGeoi;  6  Ta^aiog  also  Ti|i60eo(;  in  the  extracts  of  the  IlEpi 
^(pcov  in  Suppl.  Arislol.  1:1  and  in  Graff,  "Mittheilung"  (see  below). 

According  to  the  Sudn  and  Cedrenus  he  composed  a  ipaycoSia  addressed 
to  Anastasius  on  the  quinquennial  tax  in  gold  (collatw  lutitralis);  cf.  Suda 
T.621,  eis;  6v  [sc.  'AvaoTdaiov]  Kai  ipaytpoiav  ejioiqof:  TTr.pi  xoO  6q|ioaiou 
KaX()U|iKvou  xP^^^^py^'f"-^^''  Cedrenus  T.627.8f.,  TijioOcou  .  .  .  ipaycoSiav 
TToiqoavToc  UTiep  toO  toioutoi).  This  was  probably  an  oration  lamenting 
the  horrors  of  the  tax;  for  this  sense  of  Tpuycodia,  cf.  Dion.  Hal.  De  Thuc. 
IS  (p.  351. 22f.  Usener),  noted  at  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.974  n.  9;  cf.  also 
LSJ  s.V.  II,  2.  Compare  Philost.  V.  soph.  2.9  (p,  582),  where  ).iovq)6ia  is 
used  of  Ael.  Arist.  Or.  19,  Aristides'  letter  to  Marcus  concerning  aid  for 
earthquake-Stricken  Smyrna  (Philostratus  quotes  a  phrase  from  Or. 
19.3);  pov<p5ia  is  also  given  as  the  title  of  Ael.  Arist.  Or.  18  (*Eiii  IjiOpvT) 
povcpSia)  in  the  paradosis.  For  recent  dissent,  see  Baldwin,  "Some  addenda" 
(1982)  101,  who  would  prefer  to  see  in  T.'s  xpoyipSia  "a  rare  example  of 
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dramatic  writing  in  early  Byzantium."  The  question  of  genre  should  be 
able  to  be  resolved,  since  this  is  presumably  the  work  noted  as  partially 
preserved  in  a  ms  "^v  Tf\  kaxjpq.  m\j  ayiou  'AGavaaiou"  on  Mt.  Athos: 
Sathas,  MeoauDViKfi  BiP)^ioGr|Kr|  1.271,  Tif.io0eou  rpa|.i|_iaTiK'ofj,  Ttpoc  tov 
auxoKpdTopa  'Avaoidaiov  axeXtc^.  Anastasius  abolished  the  collatio  lustralis 
in  May  498  (cf.  Stein,  "Kleine  Beitrage"  583;  Hisloire  2.206f.);  Cedrenus 
therefore  cannot  be  correct  when  he  places  both  the  xpaycpSia  and  the 
abolition  in  the  first  year  {ut  vid.)  of  Anastasius's  reign  (491/92),  attribut- 
ing the  abolition  to  the  effects  of  T/s  work.  Since  the  adSaHo  Imbralis  was 
levied  at  an  emperor's  accession  and  then  every  four  or  five  years  during 
his  reign  (cf.  Jones,  LR£  431f.,  with  ibid.  432  n.  52  for  evidence  of 
quadrennial  levies  in  s.V),  T/s  efforts  were  probably  occasioned  by  a  levy 
marking  Anastasius's  accession  in  491,  or  perhaps  by  a  levy  ca.  495, 
which  would  then  have  been  the  last.  In  either  case,  Cedrenus  has 
misleadingly  associated  the  abolition  with  the  composition  in  Anastasius's 
first  year. 

T.  was  also  the  author  of  a  Ilepi  ^(^v  in  four  books,  in  hexameters 
according  to  the  Suda  T.621:  Syponire  51  xai  hmx&q  nepi  ^^cov  xEipanoSov 
9iipia>v  Toiv  Trap'  IvSoi^  kox  "Apayi  kqi  AiyuTrxioK;  Kai  6aa  ipecpei  Aipur| 
KQi  TTEpi  opvetDV  ^^vcDV  TS  Kttl  (iX>wOK6Ta)v  Kai  6(pea)v  pipXia  8';  cf.  cod. 
Barocc.  50  =  Cramer,  Anecd.  Oxon.  4.263.17£f.,  Ilepi  ^(pov  xeTpaitdScov 
KOi  <piKnK&v  auTtbv  fevEpyeiwv  Bau^a^o^^vcov  noir\Ty\K(bq  [sic]  auroO  koX.- 
XiETcoOvTog  scholium  to  loan.  Gaz.  "EK<ppaaiq,  p.  135  Friedlander,  Tl^6- 
Geo^  6  7pd\|/ai;  mpi  ^(p(ov  'IvSikcov;  loan.  Tzetzes  Chil.  4.169ff.,  p.  132 
Leone.  The  work  survives  only  in  extracts  or  paraphrases:  Lampros, 
Suppl.  Aristot.  1:1;  Haupt,  "Excerpta"  8ff.,  trans.  Bodenheimer  and  Rabino- 
witz,  Timotheus;  Graff,  "Mittheilung"  23ff.,  reprinted  in  Haupt,  "Excerpta" 
29f.;  Cramer,  Anecd.  Oxoru  4.263.17ff.  These  give  no  sign  that  it  was 
originally  composed  in  verse.  On  the  work,  cf.  Steier,  RE,  2.  Reihe, 
6.1340.5ff.;  Bodenheimer  and  Rabinowitz,  Timotheus  7ff. 

T.  composed  KavovEC  KaOoAiKoi  Jiepi  ouvid^Eox;,  dependent  on  Hero- 
dian;  cf.  Cramer,  Anecd.  Paris.  4.239. 15ff.,  with  Egenolff,  Orthographischen 
StUcke  6£f.  Note  also  the  IlEpi  6p0oYpa(p(a(;  np6<;  'ApKEoiXxiov  cited  under 
T.'s  name  in  the  scholia  to  the  so-called  Cyril-glossary  in  codd.  Valficell. 

E  11,  Laurent.  LIX  49;  cf.  Reitzenstdn,  Geschkkli  296.  A  ms  inscribed 
TtpoOtou  rispi  6p8oYpo<p(aq  is  listed  in  Spyridon  of  the  Laura  and  S. 
Eustratiades,  Catahgue  177  no.  1113,  cod.  1 29  foL  52'£f. 

In  various  scholia  to  the  Cyril-glossary  T.  is  identified  as  the  student 
of  Horapollon,  and  Horapollon  is  identified  as  his  teacher;  see  Reitzen- 
stein,  Geschickte  296.  If  this  is  correct,  chronology  requires  that  the 
younger  gramm.  of  that  name  be  meant;  cf.  s.v,  Fl.  Horapollon,  no.  78. 
How  much  the  information  can  be  trusted,  however,  is  unclear.  As 
Reitzenstein  pointed  out,  although  the  scholiast  refers  to  Diogenianus, 
Herodian,  Aristophanes,  and  Horapollon  as  weU  as  to  Timotheus,  he 
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appears  to  have  had  firsthand  knowledge  only  of  T.'s  work  and  to  owe 
his  references  to  the  others  to  dtatkms  embedded  therein.  If  the  younger 
I  HorapoUon  is  meant,  T.  may  have  referred  to  him  as  6  f])iex6po<;  5i5do- 

KoXo^  or  the  like  in  the  course  of  transmitting  some  pieces  of  viva  voce 
instruction,  since  Fl.  HorapoUon  is  not  otherwise  known  to  have  left  any 
technical  writings;  cf.,  e.gv  s.v.  Aelius  Donatus,  no.  52,  for  Jerome's 
calling  IXmatus  praecqthn-  meus  when  repeating  one  of  the  gramm/s  class- 
room comments.  Alternatively,  T.  may  have  referred  to  one  or  another 
of  the  technical  writings  of  the  elder  HorapoUon,  perhaps  the  Te|16VIk4; 
see  s.v.,  no.  77,  and  Reitzenstdn,  Geschichte  313-16.  The  teacher-student 
relationship,  that  is,  may  be  merely  an  inference  of  the  scholiast;  cf.  the 
catalogue  of  gramm.  in  cod.  Bern.  243,  Anecd.  Helv.  —  GL  8,  cxlix,  where 
"Honoratus"  (=  Servius),  "Sergius,"  Maximus  {=  Maximus(?]  Victor- 
inus),  and  "Metrorius"  (qq.v.,  nos.  136,  255,  274,  239)  arc  all  called  the 
discipuli  of  Donatus.  On  the  difficulty  of  evaluating  third-party  allegations 
of  teacher-student  relationships,  see  also  s.vv.  Damocharis,  Romanus, 
nos.  42, 129. 

157.  TRIPHIODORUS.   Gramm.  and  poet.   Panopolis(7).  s.III/s.IV. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  7.178-80  (Keydell);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.971;  Hunger  2.109; 
cf.  PLRE  II  p.  1126. 

Tryphiodorus:  mss  of  the  "AXcook;  'IXiou  (cd.  Cerlaud);  Suda  Tllll. 
Probably  incorrectly  for  "Triphiodorus,"  a  name  derived  from  the  god- 
dess Triphis,  worshipped  at  Panopiolis  and  its  environs;  cf.  Keydell,  RE, 
2.  Reihe,  7.178.28ff.  A  ypajijiuiiKO^  and  epic  poet  from  Egypt:  Suda 
T.llll. 

T.  was  formerly  dated  to  s.V  2/2  on  the  basis  of  his  alleged  dependence 
on  Nonnus  in  the  "AXiaoK;  'IX.iou  and  of  his  alleged  influence  on  Col- 
(l)uthus.  That  opinion  must  be  revised  because  of  the  discovery  of  a 
papyrus  fragment  of  w.  391-402  of  the  "AXbugu;,  POxy.  41.2946;  cf.  the 
remarks  of  the  editor,  J.  R.  Rea,  pp.  9f.  The  fragment  is  datable  on 
paleographic  grounds  to  8.in  /  s.IV.  Also  important  for  a  revised  dating  is 
the  conspectus  of  the  relationship  between  Nonnus  and  T.  presented  by 
Alan  Cameron,  Claudian  app.  D,  478ff.;  cf.  also  Livrea,  'Ter  una  nuova 
edizione."  Nonnus  must  now  be  regarded  as  later  than  T.  The  influence 
of  T.  on  Gregory  Nazianzen  that  has  been  detected  (cf.  Gerlaud,  ed., 
Triphiodore  55  n.  3)  would  establish  a  term.  a.  q.  of  s.IV  med.-2/2.  A  Itrm. 
p.  q.  tor  T.  is  provided  by  his  familiarity  with  the  work  of  Quintus  of 
Smyrna,  who  is  to  be  dated  to  s.III;  cf.  ViaA,  ed.,  Quintus  1,  xxi-xxii. 

Besides  the  extant  "AXcomg  'IXiou,  other  works  attributed  to  T,  at  Suda 
T.llll  are  Tct  kotq  'iTTTToSdjieiav,  a  MapaBwviaKd,  and  an  'O6uaot:ui 
X{:i7toypd|i|iaToc;.  For  the  character  of  the  last,  cf.  Suda  N.261.  He  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  second  Tryphiodorus  catalogued  in  the 
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Suda,  at  T.1112,  5id(popa  Eypa\|/e  8i'  r-Trwv.  7rapd(ppaaiv  twv  '0|if|pou 
itapa^XSv,  Kai  &XXa  nXeioxa;  cf.  Keydell,  R£,  2.  Reihe,  7.181.1-6. 

TROILUS:  see  no.  269. 

158.  AUR.  TROPHIMUS.   Teacher.   Altinta^  (Kurtkdy;  Phrygia).  s.111 
2/2  /  S.IV. 

Aur.  Trophimus  son  of  Eutyches,  subject  of  one  of  three  funeral  epi- 
grams inscribed  on  an  altar  belonging  to  a  single  family  at  Altmta$ 
(Kurtkdy)/  in  central  Phrygia,  ca.  35  km  SSE  of  Kutahya  (Cotyaeum): 
Kaibel  372  =  SEG  6.137.  Speaking  as  the  author  of  his  own  epitaph  and 
of  that  of  his  wife,  Aur.  Tatia  (=  SEG  6.138),  T.  describes  himself  as  t6v 
ootpii^g . . .  StSdoKoXov  Iv(v)o)iov,  SEG  6.137.4f cf.  ibid.  28f.,  t6v  ic[piv] 
aoipir\q  t^u:  SiSdmcaXov,  5^  tcot'  ^k>  ri9i|v.  Since  T.  was  apparently  not  a 
Christian  (cf.  ibid.  6£F.),  009(1)  should  mean  secular  wisdom,  and  T.  was 
probably  a  small-town  schoolmaster;  cf.  Buckler,  Calder,  and  Cox,  ''Asia 
Minor"  53ff.  This  is  a  common  meaning  of  aocpiT];  compare,  e.g.,  s.w. 
Coluthus,  Thepdosius,  Timotheus,  nos.  33,  153,  156.  For  the  phrase,  cf. 
ao(p{r|(;  Ttavdpiore  /  StSdoKaXe,  Dorner,  Bericht  no.  137,  If.  (Bithynion  / 
Claudiopolis). 

A  term.  p.  q.  of  s.III  med.  is  provided  by  the  devotion  of  T.'s  grand- 
daughter to  the  Novatian  sect  (SEG  6.140.32f.).  The  religious  history  of 
T.'s  family,  which  finds  T.  a  pagan  and  the  next  two  generations  openly 
Christian,  might  suggest  that  the  group  of  inscriptions  belongs  to  the 
end  of  s.III  and  the  first  half  of  s.IV;  cf.  Buckler,  Calder,  and  Cox  "Asia 
Minor"  53ff.,  with  discussion  and  stemma  of  the  family;  for  other  Nova- 
tian inscriptions  in  Phrygia,  see  Calder,  "Epigraphy,"  in  Buckler  and 
Calder,  eds.,  Anatolian  Studies  74ff.;  Haspels,  Highlands  app.  3  no.  50,  with 
p.  207. 

T.  evidently  died  at  an  advanced  age;  cf.  SBG  6.138.2£f.,  his  wife  dead 
at  age  seventy  in  the  same  year;  with  ibid.  137.24-25. 

STATIUS  TULUANUS:  see  no.  270. 

CURTIUS  VALERIANUS:  see  no.  271. 

159.  VERECUNDUS.    Gramm.    Milan.  384-87. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  8.2419  (Ensslin);  PLRE I  s.v.,  p.  950;  cf .  Martindale,  "Proso- 
pography"  251. 

An  intimate  {familiarissimus  noster)  of  Augustine;  a  civis  and  gramm.  of 
Milan  during  Augustine's  time  there.  Nebridius  (q.v.,  no.  104)  was  his 
assistant  teacher;  cf.  Conf.  8.6.13. 

V.  possessed  an  estate  outside  Milan,  Cassidacum,  which  Augustine 
used  as  a  place  of  rest  and  study  in  preparation  for  his  baptism;  cf.  Cmif. 
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9.3.5,  De  ord,  1.2.5,  De  beal.  vU.  4.31.  He  is  praised  for  his  henevolenHa 
sin^laris  at  De  ord.  1.2.5. 

V.  very  much  desired  to  join  Augustine  in  baptism  hut  could  not  bring 
himself  to  abandon  his  marrige  {Conf,  9.3.5-6).  In  387,  when  Augustine 
had  left  Milan  for  Ostia,  V.  feU  ill,  was  baptized,  and  died:  Omf.  9.3.5;  cf . 
Ep.  7.4,  where  V.  is  mentioned  as  familiam  quondam  noslter  in  a  paraUel 
with  mortuae  res. 

V.  has  been  identified  with  the  unnamed  grammoHcus  of  Milan  (= 

Anonymus  6,  no.  172)  to  whom  Augustine  refers  at  Semt.  178.7.8  (PL 
38.964);  cf.  Courcelle,  Recherches  84  n.  2.  Note,  however,  that  the  gramm. 
of  the  anecdc >te  is  emphatically  described  as  fwgimus  and  is  sharply  dis- 
tinguished trom  his  proscholus  (assistant),  who  is  a  Christian:  sed  plane 
Christianus,  quamvis  Hie  esset  pagatius  grammaticus:  melior  ad  velum  quam  in 
cathedra.  The  description  scarcely  suits  V.,  who  is  described  at  Conf.  Q.3.5 
as  uondum  Christianus,  a  phrase  that  in  Augustine's  usage  denotes  one 
who  is  neither  paganus  nor  plane  Christianus  but  is  decidedly  closer  to  the 
latter;  cf.  nondum  Christianus  of  Nebridius,  Conf.  9.3.6.  The  identification  is 
likely  wrong;  the  identification  of  the  Christian  assistant  with  Nebridius 
(q.v.,  no.  104)  is  certainly  wrong.  There  was  presumably  more  than  one 
gramm.  active  at  Milan  in  the  late  380s. 
See  further  s.v.  Nebridius;  cf.  s.w.  Anonymus  5,  6,  nos.  171, 172. 

160.  VERONICiANUS.   Gramm.   Antioch.  s.VIinit. 
RE  3.309  (Schmid);  PLRE II  s.v.  3,  p.  1157. 

A  gramm.,  mentioned  in  Dionysius  of  Antioch  Ep.  3  Hercher;  the  phras- 
ing suggests  that  he  was  at  Antioch  with  Dionysius:  6e  r)a96|ir|v  dtp' 
d)V  6  YpujijiaTiKOi;  BepoviKiav6(;  ^oi  SieX^x^il-  Schmid,  RE  3.309,  confuses 
V.  with  the  homonymous  successor  of  the  philosopher  Chrysanthus 
mentioned  in  Eunap.  V.  phil.  24.1-2. 

161.  VICTOR.  Gramm.  Cirta  /  Constantina  (Numidia).  s.lV  1/4. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  8.2058  no.  6  (Ensslin);  PLRE  I  s.v.  1,  p.  957;  Prttsop.  chrh.  I 
s.v.  1,  p.  1152. 

V.'s  interrogation  on  13  December  320  by  the  consutaris  Numuliae  Zeno- 
philus  is  recorded  in  Gesfa  apud  Zenophilum,  CSEL  26.185ff.;  extracts  of  the 
Gesta  are  found  also  in  Aug.  C.  Cresc.  3.29.33  =  CSEL  26.185.4-8,  186.16- 
187.5, 187.15-21, 188.35-189.8, 192.21-24.  The  Gesfat  includes  quotations 
from  the  record  of  proceedings  {acta)  of  19  May  303  in  which  V.  was  also 
involved;  see  below. 

Questioned  about  his  antdich  by  Zenophilus,  V.  responded,  professor 
sum  Romanarum  littentrum,  grummaHcus  LaHnus  (185.9-10);  he  is  called  gram- 
malkus  also  at  185.6,  188.15ff.,  195.7.  Questioned  about  his  dignttas,  V. 
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replied  (185.10ff.)  that  his  father  had  been  a  decurion  of  Constantina;  his 
grandfather,  a  soldier  in  the  comilatur,.  His  family  was  of  Moorish  descent. 

V.  taught  at  Cirta  (186. 20f.,  the  acta  of  19  May  303)  =  Constantina 
(185. llf.,  the  gesta  of  13  Dec.  320);  for  the  change  of  the  city's  name,  cf. 
s.v.  Probus(?),  no.  127.  He  was  at  Carthage  for  an  unknown  purpose 
and  length  of  time  in  312;  cf.  185.17ff.,  cum  essem  apud  Carthaginem, 
Secundus  episcopus  cum  Carthaginem  tandem  aliquando  venisset,  dicuntur  invenisse 
Caecilianum  episcopum  nescio  quibus  non  recte  constitutum,  illi  contra  alium 
instituerunt.  A  gramm.  already  in  303  (188.15ff.,  in  the  acta  of  303),  he  was 
still  teaching  in  320  (the  gesta  of  320);  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  bom 
much  later  than  ca.  283. 

A  kctor  in  the  church  of  Qrta  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Persecution 
(186.8-9, 188.29ff.)/  V.  was  accused  thereafter  of  being  a  IrudUor  (186.3ff 
i.e.,  one  of  those  who  handed  over  the  Scriptures  to  the  persecutors  for 
destruction.  Against  the  evidence  of  the  acta,  which  implicated  him 
(186.15fif.X  V.  repeatedly  denied  the  charge,  claiming  that  he  had  hidden 
during  the  persecution  and  that  the  sacred  codices  were  removed  from 
his  house  in  his  absence  (186.4-11,  188.34,  192.21).  He  did,  however, 
implicate  Silvanus  (192.2lff.),  who  had  been  subdeacon  in  303  and  was 
bishop  in  320. 

Despite  his  social  standing  (honestas,  185.14),  he  was  threatened  with 
torture  by  Zenophilus:  186.14-15,  simpliciter  confrere,  ne  stricHus  iniemgeris. 

VICTOR:  see  no.  272. 

VICTORINUS:  see  no.  273. 

MAXIMUS(?)  VICTORINUS:  see  no.  274. 

162.  VICTORIUS.   Assistant  teacher.   Bordeaux  -*  Sicily    Cumae.  s.IV 

2/3. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  8.2086  (Ensslin);  Booth,  "Notes  '  249;  PLRE I  s.v.  1,  p.  965. 

Victorius  (Auson.  Prof.  22  tit,  v.  1);  assistant  teacher,  subdoctor  she  pro- 
scholus  (ibid,  tit.),  of  Ausonius:  v.  17,  erili  nosim  fucaius  hotim  cathedrae.  On 
the  distinction  between  suMochr  and  jfroscholus,  cf.  s.w.  Nebridius, 
Anonymus  5,  nos.  104, 171.  His  post  gave  him  a  taste  of  being  a  gramm.: 
V.  18,  UhtUo  tenuis  nomiw  grammtUid, 

I  here  interpret  nostrae  of  v.  17  with  Booth,  "Notes"  249,  as  a  reference 
to  Ausonius's  chair  of  grammar,  not  to  Bordeaux  in  general;  contra,  e.g., 
"in  OUT  city,"  trans.  Evelyn -White  in  the  Loeb  edition.  In  either  case,  V. 
was  certainly  teaching  in  Bordeaux,  and  the  doubts  expressed  on  that 
point  in  PLRE  I  s.v,  are  unfounded.  From  Bordeaux  he  went  to  Sicily  and 
Cumae,  where  he  died  (w.  19-20).  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  taught 
after  leaving  Bordeaux. 
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An  assistant  to  Ausonius  when  the  latter  was  a  gramm.  (w.  17-18;  cf. 
above),  V.  must  have  taught  at  Bordeaux  between  ca.  336/37  and  ca. 
366/67,  presumably^since  Ausonius  was  still  a  gramm.— nearer  the 
beginning  of  that  period.  His  death  was  premature  (w.  15-16). 

Ausonius  says  that  V.  neglected  Cicero  (i.e.,  rhetoric),  Vergil  (i.e., 
poetry),  and  Roman  history  in  favor  of  his  interest  in  religious  antiqui- 
ties and  pontifical  law  (w.  3-14).  This  interest  suggests  that  V.  was  a 
pagan. 

163.  VIRGILIANUS.    Gramm.   Not  before  s.IV  ex.  /  s.V. 
PLRE  I  S.V.,  p.  909. 

The  son  of  Vibius  Sequester  (q.v.,  no.  254),  to  whom  the  latter  dedicated 

his  glossary  De  fluminihus,  fontibus,  lacubus,  nemoribus,  paludibus,  monHbus, 
gentibus  per  UHeras  (ed.  Gelsomino  [Leipzig,  1967]).  Since  the  glossary 
concerns  only  names  that  occur  in  poetry  (see  s.v.  Sequester),  and  since 
Sequester  promises  his  son  quo  lecto  non  minimum  consequeris  notitiae,  praeser- 
lim  cum  professioni  tuae  sit  necefisarium  (p.  1.13f.),  V.'s  professio  would  appear 
to  have  demanded  knowledge  of  the  geographic  details  contained  in 
poetic  texts;  i.e.,  he  was  probably  a  gramm.  The  work  is  unlikely  to  have 
been  written  before  the  end  of  s.IV.  On  the  date,  and  on  the  misattribu- 
tion  of  V.'s  profession  in  PLRE  I,  see  s.v.  Sequester. 

+        URBANUS:  see  no.  275. 

164.  URBANUS.   Lat.  gramm.   Alexandria  -*  Constantinople.   s.V  3/3  /  s.VI 
1/4. 

PLRE  II  s.v.  2,  p.  1188. 

"L 'admirable  Urbanus,  qui  est  aujourdliui,  dans  cette  ville  imperiale 
[=  Constantinople],  professeur  de  grammaire  latine,"  Zach.  Schol.  Vie  de 
Severe,  p.  37. 8f.;  cf.  Kugener,  ibid.  n.  4,  "mot  a  mot:  grammairien  iypa^- 
^axiKOc;)  de  ia  science  de  la  langue  des  Romains  CPofuzioi)' ";  cf.  also 
p.  15  n.  1. 

He  was  baptized  in  Alexandria  one  Easter  (Zach.  Schol.  Vie  de  Severe 
p.  37.4ff.)  when  Zach.  and  Severus  were  students  there,  probably  in  486; 
cf.  s.v.  Fl.  Horapollon,  no.  78.  If,  as  is  likely,  U.  also  was  a  student  at  the 
time,  he  was  probably  born  ca.  470.  He  was  a  gramm.  at  Constantinople 
by  the  time  the  biography  of  Severus  was  composed,  i.e.,  sometime  after 
512.  He  is  therefore  probably  to  be  identified  with  Urbanus  the  gramm. 
who  received  a  doctrinal  letter  from  Severus  in  516/17;  an  extract  pre- 
served in  a  Syriac  version  has  been  published  with  an  English  translation 
as  Ep.  44  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  PO  12.310E  If  the  identification  is  correct,  U. 
was  a  Monophysite  Christian;  the  letter's  tone  is  one  of  instruction  for  a 
coreligionist  rather  than  of  polemic  against  an  opponent. 
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165.  URBICUS.  Lat.  and  Gr.  gramm.   Bordeaux.  s.IV  med. 
PLRE I  S.V.  1,  p.  984. 

Urbicus:  Auson.  Prof.  21  tit.,  v.  11.  A  ^^rammaticus  Uiiinus  el  Graecus:  ibid, 
tit.;  cf.  below.  Where  he  taught  is  not  stated,  but  since  Staphylius  (q.v., 
no.  140)  is  noted  as  the  single  exception  to  Ausonius's  lex  commemorandi 
in  the  Prof.  (cf.  Prof.  20.1-4;  cf.  also  s.v.  Concordius  [no.  35],  s.v.  Sta- 
phylius), and  since  U.  and  his  colleague  Crispus  (q.v.,  no.  40)  are  not  said 
to  have  taught  elsewhere,  U.  must  have  taught  at  Bordeaux;  cf.  s.v. 
Grisims.  PLRE  1  gives  Bordeaux  as  the  place  where  Crispus  taught  (s.v., 
p.  232)  hut  queries  "(?)  Bordeaux"  s.v.  Urhicus,  p.  984.  U.  was  probably 
active  s.IV  med.;  cf.  s.v.  Crispus. 

On  the  structure  of  Pre/.  21  and  the  correct  attribution  of  the  skills  of 
U.  and  Crispus,  see  s.v.  Crispus.  Ausonius  describes  U.  in  the  following 
terms.  His  Greek  was  superior  to  his  Latin  (w.  10-12).  In  Greek,  he 
possessed  a  skill  in  prose  and  verse  (v.  14,  prasa  .  .  .  ei  versa  loqui)  that  was 
able  to  recall  the  priscos . .  .  heroas  of  Homer — the  brevity  of  Menelaus, 
the  volubility  of  Odysseus,  the  sweetness  of  Nestor  (vv.  13-24).  This  is 
perhaps  a  reference  to  the  genre  of  ethopoeia  or  to  the  school  exercise  of 
recasting  in  prose  or  in  verse  select  passages  from  the  classical  texts,  cf. 
Aug.  Conf.  1.17.  Together  with  his  colleague  Crispus,  U.  is  further 
credited  (vv.  25-28)  with  fluency  in  speech  [loqui  faciles)  and  with  learning 
in  omnia  carmina,  in  the  mython  plasmata,  and  in  historia;  both  men  are  said 
to  have  been  of  libertine  birth  (liherti  umbo  genus). 

Perhaps  the  father  of  Urbica,  a  follower  of  Priscillian  stoned  to  death 
at  Bordeaux  in  385;  see  Prosper  Chron.  1187,  Chron.  min.  1.462.  Cf. 
Prosper  ibid,  and  Auson.  Prof.  5.35-38,  with  Booth,  "Notes"  238f.,  for 
the  involvement  in  Priscillianism  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  rhetori- 
cian Delphidius  of  Bordeaux. 

166.  URSULUS.    Gramm.   Trier.  376. 

R£,  2.  Reihe,  9.1067-68  (John);  PLRt  I  s.v.  2,  p.  988. 

Ursulus:  Auson.  Epist.  13  tit,  v.  26.  A  gramnuHcus  who  taiight  six  hours  a 
day  at  Trier:  ibid,  tit.,  v.  10.  Since  his  expertise  is  not  specified,  he 
presumably  taught  Latin — not  Latin  and  Greelg  Ausonius  presents  tihat 
combination  of  skiUs  as  the  special  glory  of  U.'s  colleague  Harmonius 
(q.v.,  no.  65):  w.  31f Cecropiae  commune  decus  LaHaeqiu  camenae,  /  solus  qui 
Chium  miscet  el  Ammineum. 

Through  the  intercession  of  Ausonius  (ibid,  tit.,  w.  1-4),  U.  received 
the  emperor's  New  Year's  gift  (slrenae)  in  the  amount  of  six  solidi:  v.  5, 
regale  nomisma,  Pkilippos;  cf.  Milne,  Thilippus.' "  For  the  amount,  cf. 
w.  6-24. 
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Epist.  13  is  probably  to  be  dated  not  long  after  1  January  376,  when 
Ausonius  was  QSP;  cf.  ibid,  tit.,  with  v.  3;  see  further  s.v.  Harmonius. 

ZOSIMUS:  see  no.  276. 

167.  ANONYMUS  1.   Gramm.   Anazarbus  (Cilicia).   s.lV  1/3. 

Gramm.  of  Anazarbus  whose  dealings  with  the  Arian  Aetius  are  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  at  Philostorg.  HE  3.15;  called  oocpiaifi^  m  the 
derivative  passage  ap.  Nic.  Call.  HE  9.17  {PG  146.28PC-D).  During 
Aetius's  wanderings,  when  he  was  making  his  living  as  a  goldsmith,  the 
gramm.  received  him  into  his  house  and  agreed  to  teach  him  his  T£'/vr|  in 
return  for  Aetius's  service  as  a  domestic:  EiooiKioGKii;  KOf|Teuev,  xct^ 
oiKeiiKCtq  auT(p  TeXwv  Aeiioupyiat;.  Aetius,  however,  publicly  embarrassed 
the  gramm.,  who  thereupon  drove  him  from  his  house. 

The  gramm.  was  evidently  a  Christian,  perhaps  a  Homoousianist,  since 
the  falling  out  was  occasioned  by  Aetius's  charge  that  the  gramm.  mis- 
understood  Scripture:  6ti  ^f]  x&v  OeUov  Xoyioiv  6p6f)v  titouXxo  tf|V  5ifj- 
ytiotv.  Aetius  was  thereupon  immediately  received  by  Athanasius  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Anazarbus. 

According  to  the  sequence  given  by  Philostorgius,  the  episode  should 
probably  be  placed  ca.  332.  Aetius  arrived  in  Anazarbus  soon  after  being 
expelled  from  Antioch  by  the  bishop  Eulalius,  the  short-lived  successor 
of  Paulinus  of  Tyre;  Paulinus  himself  had  died  only  six  months  after 
succeeding  Eustathius,  who  had  been  deposed  ca.  330/31:  thus  Philostorg. 
HE  2.7  and  3.15,  with  the  evidence  of  Nicetas  Thesaur.  5.9;  see  p.  19.23ff. 
in  Philostorgius,  Kirchengeschichte  ed.  Bidez  and  Winkelmann  (3d  ed., 
Berlin,  1981).  On  the  date  of  the  deposition  of  Eustathius,  cf.  Devreesse, 
Patriarcat  115f.;  LThK  3.1202  (van  Roey).  The  chronology  of  the  Antio- 
chcne  see  is,  however,  immensely  confused  for  the  periods  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  episcopacy  of  Eustathius.  For  different 
accounts,  see  Jer.  Chron.  s.a.  328;  Soc.  HE  1.24  and  2.9;  Soz.  HE  2.19; 
Theodoret.  HE  1.21;  Theoph.  Chron.  p.  29.26  de  Boor.  On  any  reckoning, 
A.'s  encounter  with  Aetius  must  be  dated  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
(325). 

168.  ANONYMUS  2.   Gramm.   Antioch.  329-34. 

The  gramm.  (ypaiinaTiOTrjc;  for  Libanius's  usage,  sec  Appendix  2)  with 
whom  Libanius  read  Aristoph.  ALharti.  when  he  was  twenty,  i.e.,  in  late 
334,  by  which  time  he  had  been  studying  with  the  man  for  five  years: 
Or.  1.9.  On  the  chronology,  cf.  Booth,  "A  quel  age?"  Possibly  identical 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  gramm.  with  whom  Libanius  is  other- 
wise known  to  have  studied,  Cleobulus  and  Didymus  (qq  v.,  nos.  32, 46). 
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*  169.  ANONYMUS  3.   Gramm.   Antioch.   s.IV  1/3-2/3. 

Father  of  the  gramm.  Calliopius  (q.v.,  no.  25)  and  of  Alexandra;  teaching 
with  his  son  at  Antioch  in  361:  Lib.  Ep.  625,  678.  See  further  s.v. 
Calliopius,  esp.  for  the  family's  standing  and  connections. 

*  170.  ANONYMUS  4.   Gramm.   Africa  -  Rome.   s.lV  med. 

A  gramm.  from  Africa  teaching  at  Rome;  described  by  Jerome,  C.  Riffiit. 
3.27.  He  was  a  mr  enidiHssimus,  but  his  speech  was  marred  by  the  accents 
of  his  native  land,  shrithr  lingiuu  eius  et  mtia . . .  oris,  which  one  of  his 
students  thought  it  proper  to  imitate.  Perhaps  Jerome  meant  to  suggest 
that  the  gramm. 's  accent  showed  the  influence  of  Punic;  he  regularly 
uses  siridor  or  sirUulus  to  characterize  the  sound  of  Semitic  languages, 
including  Punic:  see  esp.  £p.  130.5,  siridor  Punicae  linguae,  with  Ep.  125.12, 
Comm.  Gala}.  3  prol.,  V.  Hilarion.  22,  Comm.  Is,  4.11,  Comm.  Tit.  3;  cf.  also 
Aug.  De  ord.  2.45. 

The  anecdote  must  date  to  Jerome's  days  as  a  student  at  Rome,  from 
the  mid-  or  late  350s  through  the  mid-360s;  it  is  conceivable  but  unlikely 
that  Jerome  here  refers  under  the  cover  of  anonymity  to  his  own  teacher 
Aelius  Donatus,  who  was  possibly  of  African  origin  (see  s.v.,  no.  52). 

*  171.  ANONYMUS  5.   Proscholus  gmmmaHci.  Milan.  384/86. 

The  proscholus  (attendant  or  assistant)  of  a  pagan  gramm.;  hero  of  an 
edifying  tale  told  by  Augustine,  Serm.  178.7.8  (PL  38.964),  of  the  time  of 
his  tenure  at  Milan  {nobis  apud  Mediolanum  constituHs).  On  the  distinction 
between  subdoctor  and  proscholus,  see  Clarke,  Higher  Education  27  n.  105; 
but  cf.  also  Heraeus,  Kleine  Schriften  93f. 

He  was  plane  Christianus  and  pauperrinius.  The  pagan  gramm.  was 
probably  not  Verecundus;  the  proscholus  was  almost  certainly  not  Augus- 
tine's friend  Nebridius;  see  s.w.  Nebridius,  Verecundus,  nos.  104,  159; 
cf .  S.V.  Anonymus  6,  no.  172. 

If  constiiuHs  in  Serm.  178.7.8  refers  to  Augustine's  position  as  an  official 
rhetorician  at  Milan,  the  episode  can  be  dated  between  autumn  384  and 
autumn  386.  If  the  meaning  is  less  precise,  the  teriH.  a.  q.  will  be  mid-387. 

*  172.  ANONYMUS  6.   Gramm.   Milan.  384/86. 

A  gramm.  of  Milan  in  a  story  told  by  Augustine,  Serm.  178.7.8  (PL 
38.964),  of  the  time  of  his  tenure  in  that  city  {nahis  apui  hdeiioknum 
consHHttis).  A  paganus  himself,  he  had  a  Christian  assistant  (=  Anonymus 
5,  no.  171).  It  has  been  suggested  that  A.  is  Augustine's  friend  Verecun- 
dus, but  that  is  probably  wrong;  see  s.v.  Verecundus,  no.  159. 
For  the  term.  a.  q.  of  the  anecdote,  see  s.v.  Anonymus  5. 
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173.  ANONYMUS7.   Gramm.   Egypt  (Hermopolis?).   s.V  2/2. 

"The  lord  grammarian/'  6  KUpiog  6  Ypa^^aTlK6(;,  mentioned  in  a  letter 
(SB  12.11084  =  Maehler,  "Menander"  305ff.  =  Pap.)  dated  on  the  basis 
of  the  script  (Maehler,  "Menander"  305)  to  s.V  2/2  and  sent  by  Victor, 
apparently  an  advocate  or  rhetorician  at  Hermopolis  (cf.  Pap.  6-8),  to 
Theognostus,  probably  of  the  same  profession:  cf.  Pap.  4,  f)  gt]  Xoyi6xT\q. 
Victor  reminds  Theognostus  to  return  certain  rhetorical  handbooks  that 
he  had  borrowed:  Pap.  9ff.  and  verso,  with  Maehler,  "Menander"  308ff. 
"Elias  .  .  .  the  slave  of  the  lord  grammarian"  (Pap.  4ff.)  is  to  act  as  courier, 
it  is  not  stated  whether  Elias  has  been  sent  on  the  errand  from  Her- 
mopolis or  is  to  come  directly  from  the  unnamed  place  of  Theognostus's 
residence.  The  former  seems  more  likely,  since  Victor  offers  the  ser- 
vices of  Elias;  the  opening  clause,  xatal^ilotjxa)  f)  of]  Xoyioit]^  StSdvoi 
'HXi^ ...  to  pij3X.iov  (Pap.  4£F.),  might  suggest  that  Elias  himseliF  brought 
the  letter  to  Theognostus.  If  so,  Elias's  master  is  possibly  one  of  the  two 
gramm.  attested  at  Hermopolis  in  s.V  212,  Fl.  Her. . .  and  Fl.  Pythiodorus 
(qq.v.,  nos.  6S,  128). 

174.  ANONYMUS  (ANONYMl?)  8.    Gramm.    Egypt.    s.V  /  s.Vl. 

In  an  account,  PSl  8.891.10,  Ypa|i|iaxtKV  9  a,  "one  solidus  to  the  gram- 
maHcus'* — or  grammoHci?  Cf.  Vitelli,  ed.,  ad  he,,  "fbrse  i  due  k  indicano  un 
plurale  (ypamiaxtKoi^?)."  Note,  however,  that  every  other  payment  in 
the  account  is  to  one  person,  and  that  no  one  receives  less  than  one 
solidus.  The  purpose  and  the  source  of  the  payments  are  not  specified, 
although  the  paying  agents  in  the  separate  parts  of  the  account  are 
named  in  lines  2, 8, 14,  and  17. 

175.  ANONYMUS  9.   Gramm.   Aphrodito(?).  s.VI. 

"My  master  the  gramm.,"  mentioned  in  a  private  letter  from  an  un- 
known writer  to  an  unknown  recipient,  concerning(?)  an  accident  and 
injury  suffered  by  another  unknown  party:  PCairMasp.  1.67077. 13ff., 
i}j6Lkr\oa  be     SLeoJnoxx)  YpamxanK^. . . . 

176.  ANONYMUS  10.   Schoolmaster.  Rome.  s.IV  2/2  /  s.VI. 

A  [ma]gister  ludi,  Christian:  ICVR  1.1242  =  CIL  6.9530  (cf.  ILCV  718 
n.)  =  ICVR,  n.s.,  2.5129. 

177.  ANONYMUS  11.   Schoobnaster.   Rome.   s.VI  init.(?). 

A  [mUgister  ludi  litterarii,  Christian,  died  516:  ICVR  1.1167  =  CIL  6.9529  = 
ILCV  717  =  ICVR,  n.s.,  2.5020,  line  2,  [NOIN.  FEB.  CON.  FL.  PETlRI)  = 
an.  516;  so  De  Rossi  ad  loc.  in  ICVR,  against  the  reading  FL.  PHULIPPIJ 
=  an.  348  or  408. 
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+  178.  ANONYMUS  12.    Schoolmaster.   Syceon  (Galatia  1).   s.VI  2/3  -  3/4. 

I  Teacher  at  Syceon  in  the  hinterland  of  Anastasiopolis,  ca.  19  km  from 
the  city  in  Galatia  I;  cf.  Georg.  presb.  Vie  de  Tkiodon  de  Sf/khn,  ed. 
Festugi^re,  §5,  5i5doKoXog  $7,  ko^y^^-  He  taught  Theodore  his  let- 
ters from  his  eighth  until  his  twelfth  year:  $5,  )ia6eiv  Ypdmima  and  f|  x&v 

I  Ypa^ilidmv  oo<pio;  $10,  |ja6div  Sk  6  mil^  tft  ypdmiora  icdvi)  KoXdg.  He  was 
active,  therefore,  in  s.VI  2/3-3/4,  since  Theodore  was  bom  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  He  held  class  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
break  for  the  midday  meal.  Theodore's  desire  to  fast  and  his  attempts  to 
avoid  returning  home  at  mealtime  brought  the  teacher  into  conflict  with 
Theodore's  mother. 
Cf.  s.v.  Philumenus,  no.  120. 

*        ANONYMI  13-17:  see  nos.  277-81. 
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179.  AEGIALEUS.    Man  of  liberal  education;  physician?   Carchar  (Meso- 
potamia). 276/82. 

PLRE I  s.v.  Aegialaus,  p.  16. 

One  of  four  judges  in  the  debate  between  Mani  and  the  bishop  Archelaus 
{claruH  sub  imperatore  Probo,  Jer.  De  uir.  ill.  72)  composed  by  Hegemonius, 
which  survives  in  a  defective  Latin  trans.,  Ada  Archelai  (s.IV  2/2?),  and 
which  Epiphan.  Pamr,  haem.  66.10ff.  draws  upon. 

A  pagan  and  vir  primarius  {Acta  Arch,  12)  of  Carchar  {Kaoxdpr\q, 
Epiphan.  Panar,  haeres.  66.10.2),  A.  is  described  as  archiaier  nobilisshnus  d 
liHeris  apprime  erudiius  in  Acta  Arch,  and  as  iptkiEi  YpOM|ittTtK6v  in  Epiphan. 
The  medical  expertise  attributed  to  A.  in  Ada  Arch,  is  associated  in 
Epiphan.  with  a  Claudius  iaTpooocpumfj^  who  in  turn  appears  as  a  simple 
rhetor  in  Acta  Arch.;  for  the  correspondences  between  the  two  works,  see 
s.v.  Manippus,  no.  236.  The  phrase  cpijaei  ypa^ipaiiKov  in  Epiphan. — "a 
man  of  letters  by  his  very  nature"  or  "to  the  depths  of  his  being,"  i.e., 
liheris  apprim  eruditus— probably  finds  ypa^naxiKoc  used  as  a  simple  epi- 
thet, in  a  nontechnical,  nontitular  sense;  cf .  Appendix  3. 

The  debate  is  of  very  doubtful  historicity. 

+  180.  AETHERIUS.    Gramm.  (and  poet?).   Apamea.  Ad.  incert.;  probably  not 
before  s.V  ex.  /  s.Vl  init. 

RE  Suppl.  1.41  (Crusius);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.107-9;  Hunger  2.13;  Koster, 

"De  accentibus"  133f. 

Listed  in  the  catalogue  of  gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Canoncs  7,  as  Aldepu)^ 
*Ana\ie\x;,  under  the  heading  5ooi  irepi  5ixp6vo)v;  cf.  ibid.  50ff.  Fragments 
of  his  work  are  included  in  the  compilation  Oepi  xovcov  zk  kov  Xoipo(3o- 
oKoO,  Ai6epiou,  <I>iAx>n6vou  Kai  txepcov  published  from  codd.  Urbin.  151 
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and  Laurent.  LVII.34  by  Koster,  "De  accentibus."  Other  fragments  are 
found  in  a  similar  compilation  inscribed  (ip'/f]  twv  Tovii^o|-imov  >Le4£(i)V 
Jiape<^EX£x0£VT(DV  toukov  twv  "Qpou,  XoipoPooKoG,  Ai6cpiou  YP^M- 
jiatiKoO.  OiAoTTOvot)  KQi  ETcptov  vcl  sitti.  in  codd.  Paris,  suppl.  gr.  202  and 
Laurent.  LV.7.  The  compilation  remains  unpublished;  cf.  Cramer,  Anecd. 
Paris.  1.397,  with  Hilgard,  GG  4:2,  xc;  Egenolff,  Orthoepischen  StUcke  32; 
Krohnert,  Canones  50. 

Evidence  for  A.'s  date  is  lacking.  His  presence  in  the  company  of  Orus, 
Georgius  Choeroboscus^  and  loannes  Philoponus  (qq.v.^  nos.  Ill,  201, 
118)  may  suggest  that  he  should  not  be  set  earber  than  s.V  2/2  or  s.VI 
init.,  although  like  Choeroboscus  he  could  have  lived  much  later.  Pace 
Krdhnert,  Canones  51,  no  reliable  conclusions  concerning  A/s  date  can  be 
drawn  from  the  order  of  his  appearance  in  the  catalogue  noted  above, 
esp.  since  there  seems  to  be  a  serious  corruption  in  the  catalogue's  text 
immediately  after  A/s  name;  see  s.v.  Orus  ad  fin, 

A.  is  possibly  the  poet  Aetherius  mentioned  in  the  Suda  Ai.116, 
Al6ipio^:  kn&w  novtyc^q.  hfpa\\f€  5id(popa,  Kai  *E7n9aX6^tov  5t*  tn&v  et^ 
Zi^nXiKtov  t6v  l5iov  d5E>.(p6v.  (Cf.  Suda  n.204  for  an  Aetherius  as  dedi- 
catee of  a  poem  by  Panolbius  (=  PLRt  II  s.v.,  p.  8291;  for  a  discussion 
placing  the  poet  Aetherius  in  the  context  of  s.V  ex.,  see  Alan  Cameron, 
"Wandering  Poets"  505f.).  There  is  no  evidence  that  would  allow  a 
certain  conclusion.  The  identification  was  denied  by  Krohnert,  Canones 
52;  it  was  affirmed  more  or  less  tentatively  by  Crusius,  RE  Suppl.  1.41; 
by  Koster,  "De  accentibus"  133  n.  1;  and  by  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1079. 
Note  that  Crusius  and  Koster  miscontrued  the  argument  of  Krohnert, 
who  proposed  that  A.  was  designated  Ypa|i(.iaTiK6i;  in  the  mss  noted 
above  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  another  Aetherius,  viz.,  the  poet; 
Krohnert  did  not  claim  that  A.  must  be  distinguished  from  the  poet 
because  he  is  designated  Ypa|.i|.iaTiK:6^,  which  would,  of  course,  be  absurd. 
But  Krohnert's  argument  still  falls  short  of  compulsion. 

If  Simplicius  the  brother  of  Aetherius  the  poet  is  Simplicius  the  philo- 
sopher, as  is  often  assumed  or  suggested,  the  identification  of  A.  with 
the  poet  is  probably  ruled  out:  A.  was  an  Apamean,  whereas  Simplicius 's 
brother  presumably  had  the  same  origin  as  Simplicius,  in  CiUda;  cf. 
Agath.  Hist.  2.30  Keydell. 

181.  AGROECIUS.   Rhetorician?  Bishop  of  Sens?   Gaul.   s.V  2/4(-3/4?). 
RE  1.902  (Goetz);  Sch.>Hos.  4:2.206-7;  PLRE II  s.v.  3,  p.  39. 

Agroecius:  cf.  GL  7,114.7f.,  "Agroecius"  cum  Latine  scribis,  per  diphihongon 
scrihendum,  non,  ut  quidam  pulant,  per  "i,"  "Agricius."  perhaps  correcting 
Auson.  Prof.  15,  on  Censorius  Atticus  Aghcius;  cf.  Green,  "Prosopo- 
graphical  Notes"  23. 
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Styled  rhehr  in  oodd.  Bern.  338  and  432.  A.'s  An  gives  no  sign  of  his 
profession  or  status  beyond  the  fact  that  he  writes  to  his  dedicatee,  the 
bishop  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  as  an  inferior  to  a  superior;  cf .  the  salutation. 
Domino  Euchrw  eptscoffo  Agroedus;  and  cf .  esp.  GL  7.113.1-3,  lihellum  Caifri 
de  orthographUi  misisH  mihi.  hate  quoque  res  fnroposUo  Hto  et  moribus  hiis  congrua 
est,  ui,  qui  nos  in  huius  vilae  adihus  corrigere  vis,  eHam  in  scribendi  studiis 
mendares;  cf.  also  the  Horatian  tag,  decus  ei  praesidium  mum,  that  closes 
the  prefatory  epistle.  A.  is  often  identified  with  Agroecius  the  bishop  of 
Sens,  who  received  Sidonius  Apollinaris  Ep.  7.5;  that  Agroecius  is  prob- 
ably the  learned  metropolitanus  referred  to  at  Ep.  7.9.6. 

The  dedication  to  Eucherius  as  bishop  dates  A.'s  Ars  sometime  between 
434  and  450;  cf.  Stroheker,  Senatorische  Adel  168  no.  120.  If  A.  is  the 
recipient  of  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  7.5,  he  was  still  alive  ca.  470/71.  If  the 
identification  of  A.  with  the  bishop  of  Sens  is  correct,  then  the  early  date 
of  the  Ars  relative  to  Sidonius's  letter  and  the  tone  of  the  dedication  to 
Eucherius  (see  above)  suggest  that  A.  composed  his  work  before  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopacy. 

Author  of  an  Ars  de  orthographia,  or  Orthographia  (the  mss  have  both), 
presented  as  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  Flavius  Caper,  De  orthographia 
et  de  propru'tutf  uc  differentia  sermonum;  cf.  GL  7.113.8ff.  A.'s  Ars  was  trans- 
mitted with  Caper  in  the  mss  and  is  listed  with  Caper — and  with  Isidore 
of  Seville,  who  drew  on  A. — in  the  catalogue  of  gramm.  in  cod.  Bern. 
243,  Anted,  Heh.  =  GL  8,  cxUx;  the  Ars  is  published  in  GL  7.113-25  and 
was  edited  most  recently  by  M.  Pugliarello  (Milan,  1978). 

A.  was  possibly  related  to  other  known  Gallic  Agroedi:  the  rhetorician 
of  Bordeaux  commemorated  by  Ausonius  (see  above)  and  referred  to  by 
Sidonius  in  Ep,  5.10.3;  or  the  primicerius  noturiorum  of  Jovinus  noted  in 
Stroheker,  Sentdorische  Adel  144  no.  12,  and  in  PLR£  n  s.v.  1,  pp.  38f.  Cf. 
also  Agroecius  the  '7wealthy  layman"  who  contributed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  church  at  Narbo,  noted  in  PLR£  11  s.v.  2,  p.  39. 

182.  ALBINUS.   Dign.,  loc.  incert.    s.IV  1/2  or  before? 

RE  1.1315.24E  (Graf);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.142;  PLR£  I  s.v.  4,  p.  33. 

Albinus:  Victorinus  De  nieiris  et  de  hexam.,  GL  6.211.23f.  —  Audax  GL 
7.339. If.,  Albinus  in  libro  quern  de  metrts  scripsU.  Mentioned  in  the  list  of 
those  who  mensuram  esse  in  fahulis  , . .  Terentii  et  Plauti  et  ceierorum  amiconm 
et  tragicorum  dicunt,  Rufinus  GL  6.565.4. 

The  identification  of  A.  with  Ceionius  Rufius  Albinus  (=  Albinus  15 
PLR£  I,  pp.  37f.)  has  been  suggested  on  the  strength  of  the  metrical 
interests  attributed  to  the  latter  at  Macrob.  Sal.  1.24.19;  cf.  PLRE  I 
s.v.  Albinus  4.  Alternatively,  ulentificatkm  has  been  sought  with  Ceionius 
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Rufius  Albinus,  the  grandfather(?)  of  the  latter;  cf.  Graf,  RE  1.1315; 
PLRE  I  s.v.  Albinus  14  ad  fin.,  p.  37.  Evaluation  of  the  probabilities  turns 
on  the  dating  of  Victorinus  De  metris,  which  was  almost  certainly  com- 
posed in  the  first  half  or  not  far  into  the  second  half  of  s.IV;  see  s.v. 
Victorinus,  no.  273.  (The  identity  of  the  author  of  the  De  metris — certainly 
not  Marius  Victorinus — is  irrelevant  here.)  Further,  the  fact  that  a  refer- 
ence to  A.  is  found  in  the  Excerpta  of  Audax  (q.v.,  no.  190),  who  was  not, 
ul  vid.,  drawing  on  Victorinus  (nor  vice  versa),  suggests  that  A.  was 
already  mentioned  in  the  common  source  of  Victorinus  and  Audax;  and 
this  in  turn  almost  certainly  rules  out  the  younger  Ceionius  Rufius 
Albinus  (=  Albinus  15  PLRE  I). 

Identification  oi  A.  with  Albinus  the  author  of  a  work  <m  music 
(=  Albinus  5  PLRE  h  p-  34)  has  also  been  suggested  in  PLRE  I  s.w. 
Identification  of  these  two  with  the  elder  Ceionius  Rufius  Albinus 
(=  Albinus  14  PLRE  1)  was  proposed  by  Graf,  RE  1.1315;  Minio-Paluello, 
'Text"  67  (and  others  before;  cf.  Sch-Hos.  4:1.142);  differently  Pfligeis- 
dorffer,  "Zur  Frage."  All  these  identifications  are  obviously  uncertain. 

183.  ALETHIUS.   Poet  and  quaesior  sacri  palatii  {ui  vid,).   s.IV  ex.  /  s.V  init. 

The  subject  of  Qaudian  Cam.  min.  24  =  Alethius  1  PIR£  I,  p.  39.  A 
mistaken  interpretation  of  Carm,  min.  24.6,  trah*  rel^atn  carmina  gnmmoHci, 
would  make  him  a  gramm.:  so  most  recently  Gnilka,  "Beobachtungen" 
70flF. 

184.  ANTIOCHUS.   Teacher.   Antioch.   s.lV  ex. 
Wolf,  Schuhoesen  40;  PLRE  I  s.v.  %  p.  72. 

The  recipient  of  Libanius's  consolation  and  advice  in  Or.  39.  It  can  be 
said  with  certainty  only  that  A.  was  a  teacher  (StSdoKaXo^),  one  of 
whose  rivals  had  been  favored  with  the  patronage  of  the  man  Libanius 
calls  "Mixidemus":  Or.  39.2,  Setvi  iikv  5t5aaKdX(p  GU|i^axeiv;  cf.  39.16, 
xdq  pXdpa^  laOro^  6f)  idg  nepi  xouq  \iadfr\x6iq.  There  is  no  decisive  evidence 
A.  was  a  rhetorician,  though  that  is  assumed  by  Foerster,  ed.,  vol.  3 
p.  264  (likewise  in  PLRE  I  s.v.);  he  may  have  been  a  grammarian.  Mixi- 
demus's  influence  in  the  courts  (Or.  39.12ff.)  might  suggest  that  A.  and 
his  rival  were  concerned  with  rhetoric;  note,  however,  that  in  conclusion 
Libanius  advises  A.  to  console  himself  by  writing  invective  poetry  against 
Mixidemus,  Kai  SiSd^ei^  fecelvov  6ti  fipa  olaGa  xov  ApxiXoxov  (Or.  39.24). 
Wolf,  Schulwesen  40,  correctly  says  that  the  matter  is  an  open  question; 
Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1075  n.  3  assume  that  A.  was  a  grammarian. 

A.  also  appears  to  have  been  a  poet:  cf.  Lib.  Or.  39.24,  ectti  6e  ooi 
Suva^i^.  eoxi       ^^  Kai  yl^xxa  Kai  boau;  napd  Mouo6v  oiia  &v  napd 
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MouaAv  Y^tTO.  But  the  remark  may  only  be  a  reference  to  A/a  general 
literary  attainments,  a  conceit  preparing  the  way  for  the  specific  advice 
noted  above. 

A.  is  probably  not  to  be  identified  with  Antiochus  the  ^fixcop  (advocate) 
of  Or.  27.10E,  as  he  is  by  Foerster  and  PLRE  I.  The  Antiochus  of  Or.  27 
was  not  a  teacher;  cf .  Wolf,  Schulwesen  40  n.  85. 

185.  ELIUS  APRILICUS.   Scribe.   Rome.  s.III. 
PLRE  I  S.V.,  p.  86. 

Incorrectly  identified  as  a  "J^vvish  grammaticus**  in  PLRE  I  on  the  basis  of 
CIL  6.39085.  He  was  a  Jewish  scribe,  sc.  of  a  synagogue:  the  inscr.  reads 
Ypa^^axEuq,  not  Ypa^^aTlK6g;  cf.  N.  Muller,  Judische  Kalakomhe  115f.,  with 
Muller  and  Bees,  Inschriften  6f . 

186.  AQUIL A.    Gram  m  ?    Born  335/40?  Still  alive  in  392. 
Seeck,  Briefe  80;  PLRE  1  s.v.  2,  p.  90. 

Mentioned  by  Libanius  in  355/56;  see  Ep.  469.4,  to  A.'s  father,  Gor- 
gonius,  assessor  to  the  governor  of  Armenia,  urging  him  to  show  favor 
to  the  sophist  Himerius  and  thus  SiSo^ov  Sk,  t6v  ui6v  AkOXov  daq  o6k 
&TIMOV  oi  Xdyoi.  This  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  A.  was  a  student 
of  Libanius  at  the  time;  cf .  Petit,  £htdianls  26, 49.  If  so,  he  is  likely  to  have 
been  born  335/40. 

He  reappears  some  thirty-six  years  after  Ep.  469  as  the  recipient  of  Ep. 
1030  (an.  392),  in  which  Libanius  pr.iis(  s  the  long  rrovoi — presumably 
literary  labors,  the  usual  sense  in  Libanius — that  A.  had  conducted  as  a 
favor  (xapi^of^iFvoc)  for  Libanius's  friend  Olympius  (=  PLRE  I  s.v.  3, 
pp.  643f.;  d.  388/89).  The  allusive  phrasing  of  the  letter  suggests  that  A. 
was  now  performing  this  favor  for  Libanius — Kai  vv\'  rrr.pi  f\[iOi(;  eupiaKCOV 
oe  xoioi'tov  kqI  6ai)|id^(jJ  Kai  /dpiv  oi5a — and  that  the  end  of  the  project, 
whatever  it  was,  was  in  sight:  Kai  pouAoi).ir|v  dv  KaiaXCoai  Tf|v 
7ipo0u|iiav,  Tipiv  av  xtkoq  eiiiGrjc  loXq  ev  x^P^^  toutoi^  dq,iov  tov  pciKpou 
Xpovou.  Perhaps  with  /dpiv  oiSa  this  is  a  way  of  saying  delicately  that 
Libanius  will  continue  to  provide  whatever  encouragement,  material  as 
well  as  emotional,  Olympius  provided  in  the  past. 

A.'s  metier  is  very  uncertain.  Seeck,  Briefe  80,  tentatively  identified  A. 
with  the  homonymous  (piXoootpo*;  oxoXia  X-oyiKci  yeypa(pd)q  Ttepi  auX- 
XoyiG^cov  of  Suda  A.1041  or  with  the  ypaii^axiKo^  |iouGiK6(;  of  Suda 
A.1042.  The  former  sounds  more  like  the  earlier(?)  rhetorician  and  philo- 
sopher repeatedly  praised  and  dted  by  Syrianus  PLRE  I  s.v.  Aquila  1, 
p.  90).  If  the  Aquila  ypa^^axiicd^  of  Suda  A.1042  is  to  be  identified  with  a 
known  Aquila,  and  if  in  fact  A.1042  refers  to  an  Aquila  different  from 
A.1041,  then  A.  is  a  candidate,  nothing  more.  Even  then,  there  is  no 
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guarantee  that  ypa^^atiKO^  is  being  used  in  a  technical  or  professional 
sense  in  the  Suda;  cL  Appendix  3. 

187.  ARETHUSIUS.    Teacher.    Antinoopolis.  s.IV. 

A  5i5daKaX.og  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  a  bridegroom  named  Papais  to 
his  future  mother-in-law,  Nonna,  concerning  preparations  for  the  wed- 
ding: PAnt.  2.93  =  Naldini,  Cristianesimo  no.  80.  A.  had  apparently  given 
the  gift  of  a  pearl:  lines  33ff.,  5ri>.CL)aov  ei  SSe^to  xov  SqktuXiov  xP^^ooOv 
TOpct  Aa)po6£ou  PorjBoO  Avuciou  [.icra  toO  Tiivapioi)  ApeOouaiou  5i5aa- 
KdXou  [I'vlg  ctyopdaTiq  dptojiaia.  "Arethusius"  is  not  a  common  name, 
and,  as  the  editor  of  PAnt.  2.93  (Ziiliacus)  remarks,  it  is  "an  appropri- 
ately poetic  name  for  a  teacher."  Perhaps  it  is  a  surnom  de  metier;  cf.  s.v. 
Clamosus,  no.  29.  For  other  evidence  of  teachers  at  Antinoopolis  in  s.IV, 

cf.  esp.  PAnt.  3.156:  fragments  of  11.  2,  with  [  ](p  5i6aoKdX(p  on  the 

verso. 

188.  ARISTODEMUS.    Gramm.?   s.IV  2/2?  (probably  not  before  s.IV). 

Author  of  an  epitome  of  the  KaSoXiKTi  itpoaa)5ia  of  Herodian,  dedicated 
to  a  certain  Danaus:  Suda  A.3915,  £7nxo^f)v  xf[<;  Ka66X,ou  'HpoSiavoO 
Eypaye  npoq  Attvodv.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  epitome  is  the 
work  surviving  in  some  mss  of  s.XV  /  s.XVI  under  the  names  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  Arcadius;  cf.  Galland,  De  Arcaiii  qui  fertur  lihro  12ff.;  cf.  also 
s.w.  Arcadius,  Theodosius,  nos.  16, 152.  If  that  Danaus  is  the  gramm. 
Danaus  (q.v.,  no.  43)  known  from  the  correspondence  of  Libanius — the 
profession  is  appropriate,  and  the  name  is  very  rare — then  A.  could  be 
dated  to  the  second  half  of  s.IV.  No  epitome  of  Herodian  is  known  to 
have  been  made  before  s.IV.  See  further  Kaster,  '"Wandering  Poet'" 
157f. 

189.  ASTYAGIUS.    Gramm.?  s.V? 

RE  2.1865  (Goetz);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.210;  PLRE  U  s.v.,  p.  174. 

Cited  by  Pompeius  (q.v.,  no.  125)  as  an  authority  on  the  pronoun;  see 
GL  5.209.1-5,  211.8-10.  He  was  therefore  possibly  a  grammarian.  The 
suggestion  in  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.210  that  Pompdus's  first  citation,  docente 
Asij^igio  isiam  nUionan  mirifice,  betrays  "Gleichzeitigkeit  und  persdnliche 
Beeinflussung"  is  conceivably  correct  in  substance;  cf.  below.  But  since 
docere  or  5t5daKeiv  in  such  contexts  can  equally  refer  to  the  written 
works  of  predecessors  with  whom  one  has  no  personal  connection,  the 
phrasing  ofiFers  no  safe  grounds  for  the  inference;  see  esp.  s.v.  Romanus, 
no.  120. 

A.  is  probably  to  be  dated  in  s.V,  before  Pompeius,  who  cites  him,  and 
after  Servius,  whose  commentary  on  Donatus  he  seems  to  have  known. 
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It  is  further  possible  that  the  interpolated  version  of  Servius's  com- 
mentary known  to  Pompeius  was  A/s  work:  see  GL  5.211.5fiF.,  with 
Chap.  4  n.  36;  cf .  Chap.  4  n.  8. 

The  reference  to  A.  in  Mai,  Classicorum  audorum  . . .  tomus  5.152  (cod. 
Neap.  Bibl.  Reg.  IV  A  34),  is  not  independent  testimony  but  is  derived, 
like  all  the  other  excerpts  there,  from  Pompeius. 

190.  AUDAX.   Dign.,  loc„  aet.  incert.:  before  s.VII;  after  s.IV  1/2? 

R£  2.2278  (Goetz),  14.1845.36ff.  (Wessner);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.214-15;  PLRE 
n  S.V.  2,  p.  184. 

Author  of  a  work  inscribed  De  Scauri  et  Palladii  libris  excerpta  per  inlerroga- 
Homm  et  respansicnm  in  the  mss,  published  in  GL  7.320-62.  The  first 
sections  of  the  work,  GL  7.320-48,  correspond  to  the  An  of  Victorinus; 
see  s.v.  Victorinus,  no.  273.  The  nature  of  the  resemblances  between  the 
two  works,  however,  rules  out  the  direct  dependence  of  one  upon  the 
other,  and  points  to  a  common  source.  Later  portions  of  the  work, 
GL  7.349-57,  show  the  influence  of  Piobus  Insi.  art,,  GL  4.143(f.  On 
the  sources  of  the  Exurpta,  see  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.214-15;  Barwick  Kmmius 
77fiF.  The  work  is  written  in  question-and-answer  form  with  varying 
constancy. 

A.  is  to  be  dated  before  Julian  of  Toledo  (bp.  680-90),  who  quotes  him 
in  his  Ars  (1.1.8,  p.  11.48ff.  Maestre-Yenes)  and  calls  him  a  grammaHcus 
(1.1.38,  p.  17.1P3ff.).  A  term.  p.  q.  of  s.II  would  be  established  if  the 
Scaurus  of  the  title  is  Terentius  Scaurus;  Palladius  cannot  be  identified, 
but  cf.  S.V.,  no  242.  If  the  resemblances  of  A.  and  Victorinus  are  attribut- 
able to  a  common  source,  it  must  have  existed  by  the  first  half  or  the 
early  second  half  of  s.IV;  cf.  s.v.  Victorinus.  If  A.  relied  on  Probus's  Inst, 
art.,  then  a  term.  p.  q.  of  s.IV  l/2(?)  vvtmld  be  established.  If  the  influence 
of  Diomedes  that  Keil  detected  is  real  (GL  7.318f.;  cf.  Barwick,  Remmius 
77ff.),  a  still  later  term.  p.  q.  (s.IV  2/2  or  s.V)  would  be  provided.  And  if 
Hubert,  "Isidore"  297(jF.,  is  correct,  at  least  a  part  of  the  excerpts, 
the  "Recapitulatio  de  accentibus"  (GL  7.357.13ff.),  depends  on  Isidore  of 
Seville. 

191.  AUXILIUS.  Gramm. 
PIRE I  S.V.,  p.  142. 

Auxilius  (Scaliger:  Ausilius  codd.);  butt  of  Auson.  Epigr.  6.  Called  gram- 
maHcus (tit.)  and  magister  (vv.  1,  3). 

The  poem  plays  on  the  name  "Auxilius"  and  the  noun  auxilium,  brand- 
ing the  gramm.  a  walking  solecism:  vv.  3-4,  Auiilium  te  nempe  uocas,  inscite 
magister.  /  da  rectum  casum:  iam  solecismus  eris;  in  fact,  the  flaw  would  strictly 
be  classified  as  a  barbarism,  not  a  solecism — but  harbarismus  is  not  suited 
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to  the  meter  {solecismus,  for  soloecismus,  is  itself  a  metaplasm  used  metri 
causa;  cf.  Chap.  4  p.  151,  Chap.  5,  p.  173).  As  with  the  other  creatures  of 
the  epigrams,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  Auxilius  is  a  fiction  produced 
for  the  sake  of  the  conceit;  cf.  Booth,  "Notes"  242  n.  23;  cf.  also  s.v. 
Philomusus,  no.  246. 

192.  BABYLAS.    Teacher  and  martyr.  Nicomedia.  304? 

A  teacher  allegedly  martyred  with  eighty-four  of  his  ninety-two  pupils 
at  Nicomedia  in  the  Great  Persecution:  Inedits  hfzanHns,  ed.  HaUcin,  3dOff., 
MapTupiov  ToO  &yiou  ^dpxupo^  Ba^uXa  Kai  t(&v  oOv  a6t$  nS'  viiniiDV. 

An  old  man  at  the  time  of  his  denunciation  ($1.19  and  passim),  he  is 
evidently  presented  as  a  teacher  of  letters  for  very  young  students;  cf . 
$1.21f Tf|v  T&v  Ypoijpdxcsv  Tot^  icai5ioi^  tsf  tfl  &Yop$  [cf.  $2.7]  nopoSiSoiiq 
|id6ii<nv.  Note  that  out  of  his  dass  of  ninety-two  pupils  ($4.31fif.)  of 
various  ages  ($4.9f.)  only  the  ten  oldest  children  are  presented  before 
the  tribunal  "to  give  answers  that  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
age  of  the  rest"  (§5.1ff.),  i.e.,  the  others  were  not  yet  capable  of  reason- 
ing; cf.  §5.8ff.  B.  is  otherwise  called  simply  6  5i5daKaXo<;:  §§1.37;  4.20, 
29;  5.40,  46,  48;  7.1f.  He  was  denounced  for  abusing  his  profession  by 
teaching  the  children  Christian  hymns  and  the  Psalms  instead  of  la 
TBX>.riviKa  TraiScujiaxa:  §T.25ff.;  cf.  §3.23,  B.'s  crime  referred  to  as  xobq 
ibrnTaq  itanazax;  and  cf.  §2.4ff.  Eighty-four  of  his  ninety-two  pupils 
confessed  their  Christianity  (§4.3l£f.)  and  were  executed  with  him 
(S6.28ff.). 

The  story  in  its  present  form  is  legendary,  and  B.  himself  is  probably  a 
doublet  of  St.  Babylas  of  Antioch;  cf.  Halkin,  ed.,  Inedits  byzantins  329f. 
On  the  number  tiS'  and  its  connections  with  the  story  of  St.  Babylas,  see 
Delehaye,  "Deux  Saints."  Note,  however,  that  the  narrative  is  not  with- 
out historical  elements,  since  Priscillianus,  the  f)ye|i(bv  (i.e.,  praeses  Bi- 
thyniae)  who  oversees  the  executions  (§3.3Sff.,  §6),  was  in  fact  a  per- 
secutor of  Christians  at  Nicomedia  in  this  period:  Lact.  De  morl.  pers. 
16.4;  PLRE I  s.v.  Priscillianus,  p.  729. 

193.  CABRIAS.    Teacher.   Panopolis.   Dead  by  s.lV  init. 

'The  wife  of  Cabrias  the  teacher"  is  registered  as  the  owner  of  a  parcel 
of  land  in  a  list  from  Panopolis  of  0.IV  init.:  PPanap,  14.25,  yuvavg(b^ 
K^ppia  St5aoK6Xou.  For  the  date  and  for  the  reading  of  C's  name,  see 
Raster,  "P.  Panop."  C.  is  almost  certainly  the  5i56oKaXo^  Chabrias  known 
from  another,  contemporary  listing  of  properties  in  Panopolis,  PBerlBark. 
col.  1.18;  see  Raster,  "P.  Panop.";  cf.  also  s.v.  Chabrias,  no.  198. 

The  form  of  the  listing  suggests  that  C.  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the 
survey;  cf.  s.v.  Chabrias  and  s.v.  Eutyches,  no.  214;  cf.  also  Kaster,  "P. 
Panop."  133  n.  7. 
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194.  CALLIOPIUS.   ScholasHcus.  s.V? 

RE  3.1361-62  (Wissowa);  PLRE  I  s.v.  5,  p.  175. 

A  man  of  learning  (ficholaslicus;  see  below)  attested  in  the  subscriptions  in 
some  minuscule  mss  of  Terence  that  descend  from  the  hyparchetype  S: 
Calliopius  recensui  (or  recensuit)  and  felicUer  Calliopio  bono  scholastko;  see  Jahn, 
"Subscriptionen"  362ff.;  on  the  transmission  of  Terence,  see  the  survey 
of  Reeve,  "Terence."  The  subscriptions  and  hence  their  relations  to  the 
ms  families  have  never  accurately  been  catalogued;  cf.  Zetzel,  Latin 
Textual  Criticism  224.  C.'s  name  has  been  given  to  the  "Calliopian  recen- 
sion" of  the  text  of  Terence. 

C.'s  responsibility  for  the  text  of  this  so-called  recension  is  contro- 
versial. Substantial  credit  is  given  to  C.  by  those  who  believe  that  the 
recension  was  achieved  at  a  single  stroke;  cf.  Wissowa,  RE  3.1361,  fol- 
lowing Leo,  "Uberlieferungsgeschichte";  Wessner's  review  of  Jachmann, 
Gtiomon  3  (1927),  343ff.;  Lindsay,  "Notes"  33ff.,  with  Craig,  Jovialis  5ff. 
According  to  a  different,  more  likely,  theory,  the  recension  would  be  the 
result  of  gradual  change  and  accretion,  and  C.'s  importance  would  be 
diminished;  cf.  Pasquali,  Storia^  36lfF.  Jachmann,  Geschichte  120ff.,  esp. 
124£F.,  also  denies  C  any  substantial  role,  though  he  retains  the  idea  of  a 
one-stage  recension. 

C.  is  usually  dated  to  the  fifth  century;  attempts  at  dating  again  involve 
assumptions  concerning  his  responsibility  for  the  recension;  see  esp. 
Wessner's  review  of  Jachmann,  p.  344;  Craig,  Jovialis  p.  v. 

On  the  strength  of  the  epithet  scholasHcus  he  has  been  regarded  as  a 
gramm.  (so,  e.g.,  Jachmann,  Lindsay,  Craig,  Wessner,  Wissowa,  above),  a 
"7  lawyer  or  grammaticus"  (PLRE  1  s.v.),  or  a  lawyer  and  gramm.  (Seeck, 
Brief c  103).  Three  points  should  be  noted. 

First,  scholasticus  seems  to  occur  here  in  a  scribal  subscr.,  i.e.,  the  epithet 
is  not  necessarily  C.'s  description  of  himself.  The  relationship  between 
the  two  forms  of  the  subscr.  is  not  clear;  see  Jahn,  "Subscriptionen" 
362ff.;  and  cf.  above. 

Second,  although  in  the  East  a/oAaoTiKoq  came  to  serve  predominantly 
as  a  professional  title  equivalent  to  "advocate"  or  "lawyer,"  in  the  West — 
where  C.  is  presumably  to  be  located,  although  not  even  that  is  clear — 
scholaiticu:,  appears  to  have  stayed  in  use  somewhat  longer  as  a  simple 
epithet,  comparable  to  doctus  or  liiteratus,  with  no  necessary  connotation 
of  a  specific  profession.  So  much  seems  to  emerge  from  the  evidence 
collected  by  Claus,  'lIXOAArnKOZ"  43ff .;  schUtsHcus  is,  of  course,  also 
used  as  a  lawyer's  title  in  the  West,  esp.  in  the  law  codes. 

Third,  I  know  of  no  instance  where  sckolasHcus  by  itself  dearly  serves 
as  a  professional  title  equivalent  to  grammaticus;  cf.  Lehnert,  "Griechisch- 
rdmische  Rhetorik"  45;  Claus,  "ZXOAAZTIKOZ"  43ff.;  cf.  also  s.w. 
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Bonifatius,  Coronatus,  Lollianus,  Philagrius,  Aur.  Theodorus,  nos.  22, 
204,  90, 117, 150.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  person  who  described  C. 
as  bonus  scholasticus  meant  nothing  more  specific  than  "the  good  man  of 
learning,"  "good  scholar,"  "good  student."  For  scholasticus  in  subscrip- 
tions, cf.  esp.  the  rhetorician  Felix's  student  Deuterius,  termed  scholasticus 
and  discipulus  in  the  subscr.  to  Martianus  Capella;  see  Jahn,  "Subscrip- 
tionen"  351.  For  the  type  of  scribal  subscr.  represented  by  feliciter  Calliopio 
bono  scholastico,  see  s.v.  Servius,  no.  136,  ad  fin. 

'  195.  CARMINIUS.    Dign.,  Im.,  aet.  inurt.;  before  s.IV  ex.  /  s.V  init. 
RE  Suppl.  3.235  (KroU);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.180. 

Author  of  a  work  De  elocutionibus  cited  by  Servius  at  Aen.  5.233;  also  cited 
by  Servius  at  Aen.  6.638,  861;  8.406  The  two  citations  in  Aeti.  6  give  no 
useful  indication  of  their  origin;  the  citation  in  Aen.  8  may  come  from  a 
commentary:  Probus  vero  et  Carminius  propter  sensum  cacenphalon  "infusum" 
le^unt.  All  three  could,  however,  be  derived  from  a  work  De  elocutionibus. 

The  mss  of  Macrob.  Sat.  5.19.13  present  the  Carminii  curiosissimi  et  docti 
verba  from  a  work  De  Italia  (the  phrase  Carminii  verba  recurs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  5.19.14).  Meursius  emended  Carminii  at  5.19.13  to  Granii;  Willis 
emended  to  Granii,  viri — probably  correctly.  That  would  be  the  Granius 
Licinianus  or  Granius  Flaccus  cited  elsewhere  in  the  Sat.  (1.16.30,  18.4) 
on  antiquarian  matters;  c£.  RE  7.1819liF.  nos.  12, 13. 

C.  must  be  placed  before  Servius  and  probably  after  Valerius  Ptobus, 
with  whom  he  is  dted  by  Servius  at  Aen.  8.406.  Datable  instances  of  the 
name  "Carminius"  cluster  in  the  early  empire,  and  C  is  likely  to  be 
doser  to  s.II  (so  KroU,  RE  Suppl.  3.235)  than  to  s.IV  (as  in  Sdi.-Hos. 
4:1.180).  His  omission  from  PLR£  I  was  probably  correct. 

196.  CATO.    Poet.    Africa.    s.V  4/4. 

Sch.-Hos.  4:2.74;  Szdv^rffy,  Weltlicke  Dichtungen  1.183;  PLRE  11  s.v.  1, 
p.  272. 

Author  of  a  poem  on  a  land-reclamation  project  of  the  Vandal  king 
Huneric  (477-84),  preserved  in  the  codex  Salmasianus,  Anih.  bU.  1:1.387. 
The  allusion  to  Genesis  1.6  in  the  poem  suggests  that  he  was  Christian: 

w.  3(..  of  Huneric,  verba  dhfisU  tuiuas  molemque  ffrrfunii  /  discidit  iussis. 

C.  has  been  called  a  gramm.  (e.g.,  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.74;  Szdv^fiFy,  Weltliche 
Dichtungen  1.183;  Riche,  Education  38)  on  the  basis  of  an  assumed  identity 
with  the  author  of  a  grammatical  Liber  Catonis  from  which  extracts  on 
adverbs  and  on  differentiae — ad  and  at,  -ue  and  vac,  etc. — are  transmitted  in 
cod.  Montepessulan.  306  (s.IX)  following  extracts  from  the  Epitomae  of 
the  gramm.  Virgilius  Maro  (s.VII).  For  the  text  of  the  extracts  ex  libro 
Catonis,  see  Huemer,  "Epitomae"  519  n.  1.  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
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this  work.  The  title  Uher  OUonis  might  suggest  some  connection  or  con- 
fusion with  the  Dida  Cahnis,  which  was  used  as  a  schoolbook  and  is 
often  found  in  the  company  of  grammatical  texts;  see,  e.g.,  such  entries 
as  Caionis  Ubellus  et  in  eodm  ars  Pkoaie  or  Donatus  minor  et  Cah  simul  or 
primus  liber  est  DonaH,  in  quo  conHndur  Uher  Caionis,  Aviani,  alque  Prisdani 
Uher  minor  in  medieval  catalogues  noted  by  Quicherat,  "Fragments"  125 
n.  1,  and  by  Manitius,  Handschrifien  167E  The  Dida  Caionis  is  itself  pre- 
served in  an  earlier  portion  of  cod.  Montepessulan.  306,  fol.  ll''-13^. 
Nothing  but  the  name  "Cato"  favors  the  identification  with  C. 

197.  ARRUNTIUS  CELSUS.    Before  s.III  med. 

RE  2.1265  (Goetz);  Sch.-Hos.  3.174;  PLRE  I  s.v.  6,  p.  194. 

Arruntius  Celsus:  Chans.  GL  1.213.18f.  =  276.9-10  Barwick,  222.6f.  = 
286.13-14B.,  222.30  =  287.12B.  Celsus:  Charts.  GL  1.200.27f.  =  261.1- 
28.,  207.13f.  =  268.19-20B.,  212.3f.  =  274.18-19B.,  214.4f.  =  276.24- 

258.,  214.18  =  277.13B.,  223.11f.  =  288.1-2B.;  Consentius  GL  5.375.1, 
390.6£6.;  Priscian  GL  2.148.16ff.  =  215.13  (and  four  other  times).  Cited 
also  as  Arruntius:  Priscian  GL  2.98.7f.,  251. 13f.;  3.408.2ff.  Cited  as 
Arruntius  Claudius  (q.v.,  no.  202)  by  Diomedes,  GL  1.321. llf. 

A  grammatical  authority  of  uncertain  date.  The  citations  in  Charisius 
appear  only  in  a  section  excerpted  from  lulius  Romanus  (q.v.,  no.  249) 
on  adverbs,  GL  1.190.8-224.22  =  246. 18-289. 17B.;  they  must  therefore 
be  assumed  to  have  been  present  in  the  work  of  the  latter.  Hence  C.  is 
probably  to  be  placed  in  s.III  (before  s.III  med.),  or  even  earlier;  see  s.v. 
C.  lulius  Romanus;  cf.  also  Sch.-Hos.  3.174,  "vor  Romanus  und  wahr- 
scheinlich  auch  Caper  (s.II)  ";  and  cf.  Goetz,  RE  2.1265.  C.  is  dated 
"?  Ill  /  IV"  in  PLRE  I,  although  there  is  virtually  no  chance  of  his  being 
as  late  as  s.IV.  See  also  s.v.  Arruntius  Claudius. 

Perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  Celsus  dted  in  the  Scholia  Vidicana 
and  the  scholia  of  Servius  Danielis  to  Georg.  1.277;  2.333,  479;  3.188, 
296, 313.  In  at  least  some  of  these  citations,  however,  the  person  meant 
may  more  probably  be  (A.)  Cornelius  Celsus,  the  encyclopedist  of  early 
S.I  who  is  cited  in  Schol.  Vof.  at  Georg.  4.1;  cf.  esp.  Ribbeck,  Prolegomena  25f. 

*  198.  CHABRIAS.    Teacher.   Panopolis.    Dead  by  s.IV  init. 

"Another  house,  belonging  to  the  sons  of  Chabrias  the  teacher  [5i5do- 
KoXo^]  and  (his)  brothers,"  registered  in  a  topographical  listing  of  proper- 
ties in  Panopolis  executed  early  in  s.IV,  PBerlBork.  col.  1.18.  For  the  date, 
see  Youtie,  "P.  Gen.  ";  Borkowski,  PBerlBorL  p.  13.  The  listing  of  the 
property  as  the  joint  possession  of  C.'s  sons  and  brothers,  i.e.,  of  his 
heirs,  shows  that  C.  v^as  dead  at  the  time  of  the  survey;  cf.  Youtie,  "P. 
Gen."  170;  Borkowski,  PBerlBork.  26ff.  For  other  5i5doKaXoi  in  this  same 
register,  see  s.w.  Eutyches,  Theon,  nos.  214,  267. 
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C.  is  almost  certainly  the  SiSdaKaXoq  Cabrias  whose  wife  (i.ev  widow) 
is  recorded  as  the  owner  of  a  parcel  of  land  in  another,  contemporary  list 
from  Panopolis,  PPamp.  14.25;  see  s.v.  Cabrias,  no.  193;  cf.  Kaster,  "P. 
Panop." 

199.  lOANNES  CHARAX.   Gramm.   s.VI  V2  /  s.IX  V2, 

RE  3.2123-24  (Cohn);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1077,  1078;  Hunger  2.13f.,  19. 

'Icodwn^  (6)  Xdpo^:  Choerobosc.  Schol.  in  Theodos.,  GG  4:2.243.8,  245.15 

(cf.  297.22);  inscr.  of  the  Flepi  ^yK>avo|i^vo)v,  Bekker,  Anecd.  3.1149;  two 
mss  of  the  Ilepi  6pGoypa<p(aq  (cf.  Egenolff,  Orthographischen  Stiicke  4f.); 
Sophronius  in  the  excerpts  of  the  Schol.  in  Theodos.,  GG  4:2.375.14, 
397.2f.;  the  catalogue  of  gramm.  in  Rabe,  "Listen"  340.  Also  6  Xdpa^: 
Choerobosc.  Schol.  in  Theodos.,  GG  4:2.330.20  =  Cramer,  Anecd.  Oxon. 
4.210.29  =  ibid.  352.4;  inscr.  of  a  fragment  of  the  FlEpi  opGoypatpiou;  in 
cod.  Taurin.  CCLXI  C.1.25  fol.  74^;  inscr.  of  the  excerpts  of  the  Schol.  in 
Theodos.,  GG  4:2.375.4;  'ETiinEpio^oi,  Cramer,  Anecd.  Paris.  3.322.11;  the 
catalogue  of  gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Canones  7. 

Styled  ypa(i|iaTiK6^:  Choerobosc.  Schol.  in  Theodos.,  GG  4:2.243.8, 
245.15,  297.22;  ms  of  the  riepi  £YK?avonEva)v  (Bekker,  Anecd.  3.1149)  and 
mss  of  the  Flepi  opGoypacpiac;  (cf.  Egenolff,  Orthographischen  Stucke  4f.). 

The  subject,  form,  and  content  of  C.'s  Schol.  in  Theodos.,  excerpted 
by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  Sophronius  (841-60)  and  dedicated  to 
loannes,  bishop  of  Tamiathis,  all  show  that  C.  was  a  teacher.  The  work 
originated  as  a  series  of  lectures — not  a  written  treatise — on  the  basic 
textbook  of  Theodosius  (q.v.,  no.  152),  and  it  refers  to  lectures  antici- 
pated or  already  delivered  on  other  texts  or  topics  in  the  syllabus:  e.g., 
GG  4:2.399.35f.,  REpi  &v  obv  6e^  £v  t$  peydXcp  'Ovomouk^  [viz.,  of 
Herodian]  £poti|i£v;  430.6f.,  &q  tsnEktaveftav  tv  xH^  VSixp  nepi  adiAv  [sc. 
xAv  dnapeiupdiflDv]  yvcoo6ms8o  Xdytp;  cf .  375.23f .,  Sk  rfjg  Oteecog  ccdr&v 
[sc.  x&v  M^poDv  ToO  Xdyoo]  aitkig  £v  HXkoi^  yvfttatusQa;  426.15f &q  tv  xoJq 
HXkjoiq  xexvucotg  ypd^xpam  YiYv6(ievoi  oiiv  080  iiaOtiod^Edo;  for  lectures 
already  delivered,  cf.  430.1,  ^i^a^ev  y&p  kv  fiXXotg,  on  t&  &7cap£|Mpata, 
of  which  C.  also  promises  a  more  detailed  presentation  (cf.  430.6f.,  quoted 
above).  C's  Schol.  in  Theodos.  thus  belongs  to  the  category  of  &ii6  ipovfi^ 
commentaries;  the  phrasing  of  426. 15f.  shows  that  the  passages  cited 
above  refer  primarily  not  to  C.'s  writings  but  to  the  course  of  his  lectures: 
^v  xoxc,  aXXoic,  t£XVIK01(;  ypd|i|iaoi  yiyvonevoi,  "when  we  come  to  the 
other  technical  treatises."  For  other  cross-references  of  this  type,  and  on 
duo  (pcovfjq  commentaries,  cf.  s.v.  Georgius  Choeroboscus,  no.  201. 

In  addition  to  the  excerpts  from  C.'s  Schol.  in  Theodos.,  Sophronius  also 
preserves  a  fragment  of  C.'s  Flepi  twv  Ei<;  wv  (sc.  >Lr|y6vTa)v),  GG 
4:2.397.1-398.27,  inscribed  £K  tou  ^ovopif^/.ioii  toO  jrf,pi  uOkov  |viz.,  Td)V 
ei(;  (ovj  'Icodvvou  XdpaKo^  and  inserted  after  the  scholia  on  icavcbv  25  of 
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Theodosius,  on  the  same  subject.  Two  other  works  are  preserved  under 
his  name,  ricpi  eyKXivo^evcdv  (in  Bekker,  Anecd,  3.1149-55)  and  Ilepi 
6p6oYpa(piag  both  dependent  on  Herodian;  cf.  Egenolff,  Orthoeffischen 
Stucke  36f,,  Orthographischm  StSdu  4f.,  respectively.  The  Ilepi  dpBoypacpicu; 
is  accessible  only  in  the  brief  excerpt  found  in  Cramer,  Anted,  Oxon. 
4.33lf.  C.  is  listed  under  the  heading  6001  icspi  6p6oYpQq»ia^  in  the 
catalogue  of  gramm.  in  Krohnert,  Catmes  7. 

C.  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  s.VI  112,  since  he  dtes  loannes  Philo- 
ponus  (q.v.,  no.  118) — twice,  as  6  OiXoTcovoq:  Bekker,  Anecd.  3.1150;  GG 
4:2.432.5.  He  was  active  before  Sophronius  (see  above)  and  before 
Georgius  Choeroboscus,  who  dtes  C.  four  times  in  his  own  SchoL  in 
Thofdos.  (see  above),  each  time  as  an  approved  authority.  Choeroboscus 
must  now  be  dated  to  s.IX  1/2  (see  s.v.).  I  strongly  suspect  but  cannot 
prove  that  C.  lived  closer  to  the  end  than  to  the  beginning  of  the  period 
defined  by  those  termini}  note  esp.  his  concern  qua  gramm.  with  usage  in 
Scripture. 

He  was  a  Christian;  cf.  his  opinion  on  the  use  of  the  imperative  kittov 
in  Scripture,  cited  by  Choerobosc.  GG  4:2.245.15f.,  and  his  use  of  the 
formula  auv  0cq)  epoO|iev  vel  sim.  in  the  passages  cited  above. 

200.  FL.  SOSIPATER  CHARISIUS.  v.p.,  magtsUr.   s.IV  2/4-2/3? 

RE  3.2147-49  (Goetz);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.165-69;  PLRE I  s.v.  3,  p.  201. 

FI.  Sosipater  Charisius:  An  tit.,  GL  1.1.1  =  1.1  Barwick;  Rufinus  GL 
6.572.18.  Also  Sosipater  Charisius:  Rufinus  GL  6.565.4.  Charisius  else- 
where in  Rufinus  and  gramm.  For  dtation  of  C.  as  'Tlavianus/'  see  s.v., 
no.  219. 

Author  of  an  Ars  gmmmaUca  in  five  books;  C.  states  in  the  dedication 
that  his  labor  was  largely  devoted  to  compilation  and  arrangement:  cf. 
GL  1.1.4f.  =  1.5-6B.,  aWrm  grammaiicam  solleiiia  docHssimarum  virorum  poU- 
iam  ei  a  me  digestam  in  quinque  libris;  cf.  also  the  phrasing  of  Diomedes  at 
GL  1.299.2-7.  That  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  contents;  see  Sch.-Hos. 
4:1.168  and  esp.  Barwick,  Remmius.  On  the  history  of  the  text,  see  now 
briefly  Rouse,  "Charisius." 

C.  is  styled  v. p.,  magisier  in  the  tit.  of  the  Ars.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
magisier  denotes  his  profession  or  a  palatine  office.  If  the  former,  perhaps 
the  designation  in  full  would  be  magister  urhis  Ramae,  as  Keil  conjectured: 
cf.  app.  crit.  ed.  Keil  ad  ioc.  (Nellen,  Viri  99,  mistook  Keil's  conjecture  for 
the  transmitted  reading).  Or  the  style  might  denute  C.'s  profession  other- 
wise, perhaps  with  the  full  designation  magister  studiorum:  cf.  s.vv.  L. 
Terentius  lulianus,  Annius  Namptoius,  nos.  87,  103;  cf.  also  s.vv.  Dosi- 
theus,  Servius,  nos.  53,  13o.  If  the  style  denotes  an  office,  perhaps  the 
office  was  magister  scrinii,  as  suggested  in  PLRE  I.  The  composition  of  an 
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ars  might  at  first  sight  suggest  that  C.  was  a  professional  gramm.;  but  cf. 
s.v.  Consentiu?,  no.  203,  and  note  that  C.  says  he  compiled  his  ars  out  of 
fatherly  concern  for  his  son:  GL  1.1.4-6  =  1.4-7B.,  amore  Latini  sermonis 
obligare  ie  cupiens,  fili  karissime,  artem  grammaticam  .  .  .  dono  tihi  misi.  The 
dedication  of  the  work  to  his  son  appears  to  place  C.  in  the  category  of 
learned  amateurs  such  as,  e.g.,  Aulus  Gellius,  Ti.  Claudius  Donatus,  and 
Macrobius;  see  s.v.  Nonius  Marcellus,  no.  237;  cf.  Chap.  2  at  nn.  142, 
152,  153.  The  use  of  the  name  "Flavius"  is  consistent  with  tenure  of  an 
imperial  dignitas;  cf.  Keenan,  "Names"  (1973)  33ff.  The  name  would  place 
him  no  earlier  than  s.IV  2/4,  a  date  likely  on  other  grounds  (see  below). 

C.  cites  Cominianus  (q.v.,  no.  34)  and  so  is  probably  later  than  s.III 
ex.  /  S.IV  init.  His  use  of  magnus  .  . .  lulianus  . . ,  Augustus  in  a  paradigm 
(GL  1.44.28f.  =  54.5-6B.)  might  indicate  that  he  wrote  during  or  not 
long  after  the  reign  of  Julian;  cf.  Tolkiehn,  "Lebenszeit"  1055.  On  the 
possible  significance  of  the  name  'Tlavius"  for  dating,  see  above.  His 
work  was  perhaps  known  to  Diomedes  (q.v.,  no.  47). 

C.  may  be  cited  in  the  scholium  of  Servius  Danielis  (not  Servius)  to 
Am,  9.329,  **temm"  significtU  "facile":  Phuius  (quoting  Bacck  83)  = 
Charts.  GL  1.221,llff.  =  285.27-29B.,  "Unure"  pro  "facile"  PlauHis  in 
Bacchidibus  (quoting  the  same  verse),  in  a  section  from  lulius  Romanus.  If 
this  were  a  genuine  citation,  and  if  Servius  Danielis  here  represented  the 
commentary  of  Aelius  Donatus,  we  would  be  able  to  locate  C.  all  the 
more  firmly  in  the  middle  of  s.IV.  But  the  second  condition  is  by  no 
means  certainly  satisfied;  and  as  for  the  first,  the  full  forms  of  the 
quotations  in  the  two  places — Charisius  =  Plautus  +  Cato;  Servius 
Danielis  =  Plautus  +  Ennius  +  possibly  Cato  (see  the  app.  crit.  in  Servii 
.  .  .  commenfarii  ed.  Thilo,  ad  loc.)  +  Ennius  again — make  it  less  probable 
that  Servius  Danielis  is  citing  C.  If  there  is  any  connection  at  all,  the 
material  in  the  two  places  probably  derives  ultimately  from  a  common 
source  that  has  been  more  faithfully  reproduced  in  Servius  Danielis. 

The  dedication  of  the  Ars  shows  that  C.  was  not  a  "Roman  of  Rome": 
GL  1.1. 9ff.  =  1.12-15B.,  erit  iam  tuae  diligentiae  .  .  .  sludia  mea  .  .  .  memoriae 
tuisque  sensibus  mamiare,  ut  quod  originalis  patriae  natura  denegavit,  viriutc  animi 
adffctassf  videaris;  cf.  esp.  Macrob.  Sat.  1  praef.  11.  On  the  conjecture  of 
African  origin,  see  below.  The  statement  hodieque  nostri  per  Campaniam  sic 
locunbtr  {GL  1.215.22f .  —  279.1-2B.)  is  not  evidence  for  C.'s  origo.  It  may 
suggest  that  C  lived  in  Italy,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  taken 
over  from  his  source  at  this  point,  lulius  Romanus  (q.v.,  no.  249). 

Usener,  "Vier  lateinische  Grammatiker"  492,  conjectured  that  C.  is 
lurking  behind  the  Charistus  who  appears  in  one  ms  of  Jer.  Ckron,  s.a. 
358  as  the  gramm.  who  went  from  Africa  to  Constantinople  to  succeed 
Evanthius  (q.v.,  no.  54).  That  conjecture  is  probably  correct  in  the  sense 
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that  "Charistus''  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  involving  C/s  name;  but  it  is 
also  probably  wrong,  in  the  sense  that  the  passage  in  Jerome  should  not 
be  emended  to  read  "Charisius";  see  s.v.  Chrestus,  no.  27. 

+  201.  GEORGHJS  CHOEROBOSCUS.    Gramm.;  "ecumenical  teacher";  dea- 
con and  ecclesiastical  archivist.   Constantinople.   s.IX  1/2. 

RE  3.2363-67  (Cohn);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1079f.;  Hunger  2.11,  13f.,  19, 
23,  50. 

rB&fsyioq  (6)  XoipoPooKoq:  numerous  codd.  of  his  works;  the  catalogue 
of  gramm.  in  Rabe,  "Listen"  340.  Also  (6)  XoipopoaK6(;:  some  mss  of  the 
excerpts  of  the  IlEpi  jrveundTcov  (cf.  £genolfE«  Orthoepischen  Stiicke  19f .)  and 
of  the  riepi  T6vtov  (cf.  Koster,  "De  accentibus"  134f.,  151);  the  catalogue 
of  gr.Tmm.  in  Krohnert,  Canones  7.  rEcbpyiot;:  inscr.  in  codd.  Marc.  489, 
Paris,  gr.  2831  of  the  Schoi  in  Theodos.;  used  as  an  example  by  C.  himself 
at  *E7ri|iEpiofioi  35.2  Gaisford. 

Styled  didtKovoq  Kai  xapTO<puXa^,  cod.  Marc.  491;  SidKovoq  in  four  other 
mss  (cf.  Hilgard,  GG  4:2,  Ixi;  the  title  xapTO(pi)>.aq  is  regarded  skeptically 
by  Darrouzes,  Recherches  22f.);  ypa|i).iaTiK6;;  kqi  oiKoufir-viKc)^  (Si5uoKa>.0(;, 
codd.  Marc.  491,  Taurin.  2bl;  Bu^ctvTio^  ypaiifiaTiKOi;,  codd.  Barocc.  50, 
Paris,  gr.  2534;  ypa|i|iaTiKO(;  6  Bu^dvTiot;  xf\q  oiKouiitviKfit;  5i6aaKaXia(;, 
cod.  Paris,  suppl.  gr.  1198;  ypa|i^aTiK6(;,  codd.  Barocc.  116,  Paris,  gr. 
2758,  Vat.  gr.  1751,  Hamburg.  369;  oiicou|ieviK6q  StSdoKaX^oi;,  cod.  Paris, 
gr.  2008. 

From  his  lectures  there  survive,  in  the  form  of  an  daU>  qK0vf|q  com- 
mentary, the  scholia  on  the  Kav6ve^  of  Theodosius  (q.v.,  no.  152),  GG 
4:1-2,  ed.  Hilgard;  cf.  also  the  excerpts  Ilepl  xdviov,  which  derive  from 
the  scholia,  ed.  Koster,  "De  accentibus"  15lfif.,  with  140fF.  Similarly 
preserved  are  the  scholia  on  the  "EyxeipiSiov  of  Hephaestion  (ed.  Cons- 
bruch,  Hephaestionis  Enchiridion  177ff.),  a  Ilepi  6p9oypacpia^  (an  epitome,  in 
Cramer,  Anecd.  Oxon.  2.167£f.;  cf.  Egenolff,  Orthographischen  Stiicke  I7ff , 
Hilgard,  GG  4:2,  Ixxviii-lxxxii),  and  'Eia|iEpia^oi  of  the  Psalms  (Gaisford, 
Georgii  Choerobosci  Didata  3. iff.;  for  mss  of  the  work  found  since  Gaisford, 
see  Biihler  and  Theodoridis,  "Johannes  von  Damaskos"  398  n.  7).  On 
dno  (pwvfjq  commentaries,  see  Richard,  "AFIO  OQNHI";  cf.  s.v.  loannes 
Charax,  no.  199.  For  C. 's  in  particular,  cf.  the  inscr.  and  {pu)\'r\c,  recDpyioi) 
XoipoPooKoO  vel  sim.  in  codd.  Neap.  Borb.  II  D.3,  Coislin.  176,  and  Paris, 
gr.  2831  of  the  Schol.  in  Theodos.;  cod.  Paris,  suppl.  gr.  1198  of  the  scholia 
to  Hephaestion;  cod.  Barocc.  50  of  the  flepi  6p6oypa(pia^  cod.  Paris,  gr. 
2756  of  the  'Emiiepionoi. 

Also  attributed  or  attributable  to  C.  and  transmitted  in  various  states 
of  preservation  are  scholia  to  Dionysius  Thrax  and  a  commentary,  Ilepi 
npoaa)5ia(;,  on  the  Ilepi  7tpoaa>Su&v  appended  to  the  Tixvr]  of  Dionysius. 
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The  scholia  to  Dionysius  survive  only  in  extracts;  see  Hilgard,  GG  1:3, 
xv-xviii;  with  Uhlig,  GG  1:1,  xxxiv.  For  the  versions  of  the  Ilepi  Ttpoo- 
(abiaq  see  GG  1:3,124-28,  128-150;  with  Uhlig,  GG  1:1,  1-li;  Hilgard,  GG 
4:2,  Ixx-lxxii.  A  treatise  Ilepi  TTvcu^cticDV  also  attributed  to  C.  is  accessible 
as  part  of  a  collection  of  excerpts  in  Valckenaer,  Ammonius  188ff.;  cf. 
Egenolff,  Orthoepischen  Stucke  17ff.  On  the  doubtful  or  pseudepigraphic 
works  riepi  TpOTicov  TroirjTiKwv  (Walz,  Rhet.  Gr.  8.802-20;  Spengel,  Rhet. 
Gr.  3.244-56),  IlEpi  xcbv  rpicbv  oxn^a'tt^v  tcov  auXXoyiontov  (cod.  Brit. 
Mus.  Addit.  5118),  and  'Epwifniaxa  t(5v  npo^eyoiievcov  x&v  Tipoocpftunv 
(cod.  Paris,  gr.  2090),  see  Cohn,  Rt  3.2366.67ff.;  Hilgard,  GG  4:2, 
Ixxxviii-lxxxix. 

The  scholia  to  Theodosius— and,  less  frequently,  the  scholia  to  He- 
phaestion  and  the  commentary  on  the  Ilepi  7tpoaq)5iSv — refer  to  topics 
or  texts  either  already  covered  in  the  syllabus,  e.g.,  GG  4:2.192.25,  or  to 
he  presented  in  the  future,  e.g.,  4:1.135.5,  200.25ff.,  211.37,  286.37f.; 
4:2.52.3lf.,  79.1lf.,  299.9ff.  The  references  allow  us  to  draw  a  fairly 
precise  picture  of  the  curriculum  C.  and  his  pupils  followed;  cf.  esp. 
Hilgard,  GG  4:2,  Ixviii-lxxxvii. 

A  ferm.  p,  of  s.VI  init.-l/2  was  long  recognized  in  C's  citations  of 
loannes  Philoponus  (q.v.,  no.  118;  cf.  also  s.v.  loannes  Charax,  no.  199). 
C.  was  dated  to  s.VI  by  Cohn,  RE  3.2363.51f.;  the  same  date  was  assumed 
by,  e.g.,  Gliick,  Priscians  Parfilhnes  44£f.;  Lemerle,  Premier  humanisme  79. 
For  other  estimates  of  C's  date,  see  Wouters,  "P.Ant. "  603  n.  17;  Bijhler 
and  Theodoridis,  "Johannes  von  Damaskos"  399  n.  14.  B.  A.  Miiller,  "Zu 
Stephanos"  345ff.  (accepted  by  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1079  n.  4),  sought  to 
find  a  \erm  a.  q.  in  the  reference  to  C.  in  the  'ESviKd  of  Stephanus  (q.v., 
no.  144)  of  Byzantium  s.v.  Ta\iiaQic„  arguing  against  Meineke's  seclusion 
of  that  reference  as  an  interpolation  in  his  edition  of  Stephanus  (Berlin, 
1849).  But  Miiller  failed  to  acknowledge  C's  own  citation  of  Stephanus, 
GG  4:1. 305. iff.,  a  passage  that  cannot  be  an  interpolation,  as  Hilgard 
pointed  out;  cf.  GG  4:2,  liv.  A  date  for  C.  in  s.IX  1/2  has  now  been 
established  by  Theodoridis,  "Hymnograph,"  who  notes  C's  citations  of 
the  hymnograph  Clemens  and  of  Andreas  Peros.  Biihler  and  Theodoridis, 
"Johannes  von  Damaskos,"  already  inferred  a  term.  p.  q.  of  s.VlII  1/2 
from  C's  knowledge  of  the  Kavovei;  of  John  the  Damascene;  likewise 
earlier  Papadopulos-Kerametu,  "Zur  Gesdiichte,"  noted  by  Alpers,  AUixi- 
sHsche  Lextkan  91  n.  25.  A  Um,  a.  q.  is  implied  by  the  citations  of  the 
*Eia|i6pio|ioi  and  Ilepi  6p6oYpa4pia^  in  £fym.  Gm.  and  by  the  excerpts  of 
the  scholia  to  Theodosius  in  the  llEpi  ttimv  published  by  Koster,  "De 
accentibus,"  both  compiled  sometime  in  s.IX  med.  -2/2.  This  date  in  turn 
is  consistent  with  the  style  otKou^eviKd^  StSdoKoXog  cf.  Speck,  Kaiserlkhe 
Universitat  74ff.  (although  Speck  places  C.  in  s.VD;  Theodoridis,  "Hymno- 
graph" 344.  A  date  in  8.IX  is  also  consistent  ivith  C's  use  of  the  Psalter 
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as  a  grammatical  text,  which  we  should  hardly  expect  in  the  Constanti- 
nople of  S.VI,  and  with  the  form  of  C/s  name:  "Ein  Familienname  Choiro- 
ist  in  den  Jahrhunderten  6  und  7  schwer  glaublich"  (P.  Maas,  private 
communication,  quoted  by  Di  Benedetto,  'Techne"  797  n.  2). 

202.  ARRUNTIUS  CLAUDIUS. 
PLRE I  S.V.  Claudius  8,  p.  208. 

Cited  by  Diomedcs,  GL  1.321.1  if.,  sicut  Arruntius  Claudius  absent,  in  all 
likelihood  a  mistaken  reference  to  Arruntius  Celsus  (q.v.,  no.  197;  cf. 
Sch.-Ho5.  4:1.180).  C.  was  omitted  from  RE,  presumably  because  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  Diomedes  is  in  error;  cf.  RE  12.1265  (Goetz), 
where  Diomedes  is  simply  listed  among  those  who  dte  Celsus.  Jeep, 
"Priscianus"  7f.,  suggested  that  Diomedes  misread  a  reference  in  his 
source  in  the  form  ArrunHus  teste  Claudw  [sc.  Didymo\;  for  citation  of  the 
man  as  Arruntius,  see  s.v.  Arruntius  Celsus.  If  Jeep  was  correct,  then 
Celsus  could  not  be  dated  later  than  s.I. 

203.  CONSENTIUS.    v.c.    Narbo?    s.V  1/2? 

RE  4.911-12  (Goetz);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.210-13;  PLRE  U  S.V.  3,  p.  310;  cf. 
Stroheker,  Senatorische  Adel  161f .  nos.  95, 96. 

Author  of  a  grammatical  work  parts  of  which  are  now  preserved  as  the 
De  duabus  partihus  oratimis  nomine  et  verbo  {GL  5.330IF.)  and  as  the  De 
barbarismis  el  meiaplasmis  {GL  5.386(f.;  also  edited  by  M.  Niedermann 
[Neuchlitel,  1937]).  References  to  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  the 
larger  work  occur  in  the  sections  that  survive;  cf.  Keil,  GL  5.332; 
Sch.-Hos.  4:2.211. 

Termed  Consentius,  v.c.  in  codd.  Monac.  14666  and  Leid.  Voss.  37.  8. 
The  titulatur  in  cod.  Bern.  432,  INCWIT  AR5_CON5ENTU  VlRl  CLARl  / 
UC  QUINTI  CONSULIS  \QUINQ  CIVITATU],  is  .gibberish;  on  its  origin 
as  a  scribal  luiiu^.  cf.  Keil,  GL  5.334.  None  of  the  mss  calls  him  gram- 
maticui,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  extant  work  tc^  suggest  that  he  was  a 
gramm.  by  profession;  rather,  his  style  (cf.  Keil,  GL  5.333),  his  readiness 
to  quote  from  the  spoken  Latin  of  his  day  (e.g.,  GL  5.391.3lff.),  and  his 
independence  in  organization  and  judgment  (cf.  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.211)  all 
combine  to  distinguish  his  work  from  that  of  the  professional  ^rammatici; 
cf.  also  Loyen,  Sidoine  80;  Holtz,  Donat  83(.,  86.  On  the  evidence  available, 
he  should  be  placed  in  the  class  of  learned  amateurs. 

Unequivocal  evidence  for  date  and  location  is  lacking;  on  his  possible 
sources,  see  Barwick,  Rmntins  4£F.;  Holtz,  DmU  87ff.,  the  latter  esp.  on 
C.'s  use  of  the  main  source  of  Donatus.  A  term.  p.  q.  of  s.IV  med.  is 
consistent  with  his  use  of  Lucan,  whom  he  quotes  at  least  twice:  GL 
5.345.22,  355.17;  for  use  of  Lucan  as  a  criterion  for  dating,  cf.  s.v. 
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Phocas,  no.  121.  An  origin  in  Gaul  has  been  detected  in  C.'s  frequent 
use  of  Gallic  place  names  in  examples;  cf.  GL  5.346. 3ff.,  348.35.  It  has 
been  customary  since  Lachmann  (ed.,  Terent.  Maur.  [Berlin,  1836]  xiii) 
to  associate  C.  with  the  Consentii  of  Narbo  known  to  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris;  cf.  Carm.  23;  Bp.  8.4,  9.15.1  v.  22.  Attempts  at  a  more  precise 
identification  have  been  made,  either  with  the  younger  Consentius 
(=  Stroheker,  Setiaforische  Adel  no.  96  =  PLRE  II  s.v.  2,  pp.  308f.),  poet 
and  influential  palatine  minister  under  Valentinian  III  and  Avitus  (so 
Osann,  Beitrage  2.345ff.);  or  with  the  elder  Consentius,  described  as  poet, 
stylist,  and  polymath  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Cann.  23.97ff.  (=  Stroheker, 
Senatorische  Adel  no.  95  =  PLRE  11  s.v.  1,  p.  308),  father  of  the  younger 
Consentius  and  son-in-law  of  the  usurper  lovinus  (so  Loyen,  Sidoine 
80f.).  If  either  identification  is  correct,  it  is  probably  the  latter:  C.  would 
then  have  been  dead  by  462/  the  term,  p.  tj.  of  Sidon.  drm.  2S,  and 
probably  would  have  been  bom  sometime  in  the  last  two  decades  of 
s.rV — ca.  380,  according  to  Loyen,  Sidoine  80  n.  144. 

204.  CORONATUS.  ScWosfifiis  and  poet;  v.c   Africa.  s.VIinit. 

RE  4.1644  (Skutsch);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.74;  Szdv^rfify,  WeUliche  Dichhmgfn 
1.187;  PLRE  I  S.V.,  p.  229,  superseded  by  PLRE  U  s.v.,  p.  326. 

Epigrammatic  poet  three  of  whose  poems  are  included  in  the  codex 
Salmasianus:  Anth.  Lat.  1:1.223  (cf.  Cupaiuolo,  "Locus"),  226,  228.  Prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  Coronatus  scholasticu^  the  author  of  a  gram- 
matical work  on  final  syllables,  dedicated  to  Luxurius  (q.v.,  no.  235);  cf. 
the  dedicatory  epistle,  with  the  salutation  Domino  eruditissimorum  [cod. 
Monac.  14252:  domino  viro  eruditissinw  peritissinwrum  cod.  S.  Paul,  in  vail. 
Lavant.  24]  alque  inlustri  fratri  Luxorio  Coronatus,  published  by  Keil,  De 
grammaticis  4  n.  (cf.  GL  4,  1)  =  Rosenblum,  Luxorius  259.  His  place  and 
date  are  suggested  by  his  inclusion  in  the  cod.  Salmas.  and  esp.  by  his 
probable  connection  with  Luxurius.  He  is  styled  vir  clarissimus  in  the 
inscr.  of  the  poems  in  Anth.  Lat. 

On  the  strength  of  the  grammatical  treatise  and  the  epithet  scholasHcus 
C.  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  a  gramm.;  cf.,  e.g..  Levy,  RE 
13.2103.23ff.,  2104.29fiF.;  Rosenblum,  Luxorius  36;  Rich4,  EducaHon  38. 
Skutsch,  RE  4.1644.15ff.,  is  correctly  silent.  The  designation  is  far  from 
certain:  mere  authorship  of  a  grammatical  work  does  not  guarantee  that 
the  author  was  a  gramm.;  nor  does  C.  give  any  indication  in  the  dedica- 
tory epistle  that  the  work  grew  out  of  or  was  intended  for  use  in  the 
schools.  Scholasticus  is  not  certainly  C.'s  self -description  but  simply  occurs 
in  the  indpit  of  cod.  S.  Paul,  in  vail.  Lavant.  24,  fol.  75,  expliciuni  finales 
Sergii,  incipiunt  Coronati  scholastici.  Scholasticus  here  probably  means  merely 
"learned  man"  or  ''scholar"  and  is  distinct  from  the  professional  title 
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grammaHcus;  cf.  s.v.  CaUiopius  scholasHcus,  no.  194,  ad  fin.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  C.  was  anything  but  a  learned  amateur,  as  his 
friend  Luxurius  appears  to  have  been  (see  s.v.). 

+  205.  FAB1US(?)  DEMETRIUS.    Gramm.  Tarraco.  s.IU. 

A  muii^i^tt'r  grammaticus,  on  an  epitaph  found  at  a  level  of  secondary  usage 
in  an  early  Christian  necropolis  at  Tarraco:  AE  1928,  200  =  AE  1938, 
17  =  ILER  5716  =  RIT  443,  D(is)  M{anibus)  [Fabio?  De]metrio  [ma\gistro 
[gramma]Hco  Qiuinhts?)  [F]abius  [ — fra]t{ri7)  piiss[imo  b]enme[renH — 1.  For 
the  style  magister  grammaHcus,  see  Appendix  1.1a.  The  name  "(F]abius" 
seems  uncertain;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  -a-  in  the  photograph  in  RIT. 
Alfdldy,  RIT  p.  481,  dated  the  inscription  to  s.in,  with  a  range  of  s.II 
ex./s.IVl/2. 

*  206.  DIOCLES.     Gramm.?  ^  philosopher? —  monk.   Arsinoe.   Bom  347/ 
51;  dead  not  before  408/12. 

Monk  at  Arsinoe,  formerly  a  gramm.(?)  and  phiIosopher(?):  Pallad.  Hist. 
Laus.  5S,  p.  152.5ff.  Butler,  dii6  7pa|i^aTiKf)(;  ^£v  d^Oeig  xa  npma,  t<; 
Cotepov  Sk  Soix;  tamdv  e\q  9iXooo<piav . . .  el^  elKooxdv  dySoov  fttoq  fiycov 
Tf|v  fiXudav  AicerdSaTO  tc&v  ^Y^DicXiov  )ia9i)pdT0»v,  ouverd^ato  5^  t$ 
Xpurr^.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  initial  phrases  describe  the  successive 
professions  of  D.  qua  gramm.  and  philosopher  or — perhaps  more  likely — 
just  the  course  of  a  liberal  education.  He  made  his  conversion  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year  (see  above)  and  was  spending  his  thirty-fifth  year  in 
the  caves  when  Palladius  sav^  him,  408/12  (p.  152.9-10).  His  birth  can 
therefore  be  dated  to  347/51;  his  conversion,  to  374/78. 

He  was  chosen  by  Dorotheus  to  administer  the  bulk  of  a  gift  of  500 
solidi  sent  to  Arsinoe  by  the  younger  Melania  (p.  151.20£f.). 

207.  DIOGENES.    Gramm.?    Cyzicus.    s.IV  /  s. VI  init.?  (before  Stephanas 
of  Byzantium). 

RE  5.737-38  (Schwartz);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1077;  PLRE II  s.v.  4,  p.  360. 

Diogenes:  Aioy^^  Steph.  Byzant.  s.w.  *A5pdoTEUi,  BiopiKO^,  ZtXeia  = 
FGrH  Illb,  474F1-3;  Aioy^^  1)  AtoyevEmvd^  Suda  A.1146,  the  latter 
name  the  result  of  an  evident  confusion  or  partial  fusion  with  Dio- 
genianus,  gramm.  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (cf.  Suda  A.1139-40,  and 
below).  A  ypa\i\iaxvK6^  Suda  A.1146.  Native  of  Cyzicus:  Ku^iKi)v6g  Suda 
ibid.;  Steph.  Byzant.  s.v.  BeoPiKoq  =  FGrH  474F2, 

The  citations  in  the  'EOviKd  of  Stephanus  (q.v.,  no.  144)  of  Byzantium 
provide  a  term.  a.  q.  of  s.VI  1/2  at  the  latest.  If  the  title  FldTpia  Ku^iKOU 
given  in  the  Suda  (ibid.)  is  authentic,  D.  is  not  likely  to  have  been  active 
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before  s.IV;  cf.  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.803  n.  2,  1077  n.  2;  Schwartz,  RE 
5.737.63ff.  But  the  authenticity  of  that  title,  with  Trdtpia,  is  not  certain. 
Note  that  Stephanus  cites  the  work  as  tv  nprnt]  Ku^ikoo  s.v.  'ASpdaxcia 
(=  FGrH  474F1)  and  as  tv  y  Ku^iKou  s.v.  Zaeia  (=  FGrH  474F3);  the 
text  of  Stephanus  s.v.  BeapiKoq  (=  FGrH  474F2)  seems  to  be  corrupt,  f.v 
upcoTT]  ^Twv  tnm  nzpi  ifig  naxpiboq,  vrioov.  Compare  the  case  of  Thea- 
genes,  whose  local  history  of  Macedon  is  cited  as  MaKeSoviKct  Trdipia  by 
Photius,  Bihl.  cod.  161  (2.127  Henry),  but  simply  as  MaKeSoviicd  by 
Stephanus  {FGrH  Illc,  774F2-12,  14,  15).  For  similar,  earlier  efforts  by  a 
gramm.,  cf.  esp.  the  case  of  Ti.  Claudius  Anteros,  gramm.  of  Mylasa(?), 
honored  on  la  xf\c,  jiaiplooi;  Kaka  eiq  lalejaou^  lobc,  "¥AXr\va[q]  Trpofiyayev 
5id  iwv  eKixtopioiv  ioTopitalv]  [^lySo^oxEpa  e<l>vai,  Labraunda  3:2.66.20£F. 
(s.II;  not  before  127). 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  Cyzicus  (in  at  least  three  books,  in  prose,  as 
the  citations  in  Stephanus  show)/  there  are  three  treatises  on  gram- 
matical subjects  attributed  to  D.  in  the  Suda  (ibid.):  a  Ilepi  x&fv  £v  tol^ 
^ipXioiq  ar\\iBmy,  a  IlEpi  7ioir|TiKf|<;,  and  a  IlEpi  oroixeiflDV.  Because  the 
Suda  appears  to  confuse  D.  with  the  Hadrianic  gramm.  Diogenianus  (see 
above),  Bemhardy  conjectured  that  those  works  should  be  attributed  to 
the  latter;  this  was  accepted  by,  e.g.,  Jacoby,  FGrH  mb,  474T1  and 
commentary.  It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  if  in  fact  the  confusion  is 
so  severe,  there  is  a  very  good  chance  that  D.  was  not  a  Ypa)i|ifmK6g 
at  all. 

208.  TI.  CLAUDIUS  MAXIMUS  DONATIANUS.   Gramm.?   Aet.  incert.;  per- 
haps not  before  s.IV  2/2. 

RE  5.1532  (Goetz);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.169;  PLRE  I  s.v.  Donatianus  6,  p.  268; 
cf.  ibid.  S.V.  Donatianus  1,  p.  267. 

Son  of  Ti.  Gaudius  Donatus  (q.v.,  no.  209),  to  whom  the  latter  dedicated 
his  Interprdationes  Vergiliamu.  Name  and  filiation:  ItUerp.  tit.,  ed.  Georgii, 
l.l.Zf .;  cf .  postscr.  2.642.5f .,  Tiberio  Clauiio  Donaiiano  filio  suo. 

Perhaps  D.  is  the  gramm.  Donatianus  (q.v.,  no.  51)  of  the  DanaHani 
fragmtnUtm,  GL  6.275.10ff.  On  the  profession  and  date  of  the  latter, 
perhaps  not  before  s.IV  2/2,  see  s.v.  The  identification  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely uncertain:  note  esp.  that  if  D.  was  the  gramm.,  he  was  presum- 
ably already  active  when  his  father  wrote  the  Inlerp.  as  a  senex — in  which 
case  his  father's  very  unflattering  comments  on  the  grammaHci  and  their 
te.ithing  (see  s.v.  Ti.  Claudius  Donatus)  would  be  surprisingly  if  not 
impossibly  tactless. 

Further,  if  D.  is  to  be  dated  as  late  as  s.IV  2/2,  he  is  probably  not 
Donatianus  the  senator  cited  by  Priscian,  GL  2.225.10,  DonaHanu!^  in 
senatu  pro  se.  For  with  the  exception  of  Vegetius,  whose  work  is  known 
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'  to  have  enjoyed  some  currency  in  Constantinople  (cf.  Jahn,  "Subscrip- 

tionen"  344f.)^  Priscian  quotes  no  Latin  auchr—i.e,,  no  authoritative 
model  other  than  a  technical  writer— later  than  Ulpian. 

209.  TI.  CLAUDIUS  DONATUS.  Aet,  incert.;  perhaps  s.IV  med.  -  2/2. 

RE  5.1547  (Wessner);  Sch.-Hos.  2.105-7;  PLRE I  s.v.  Donatus  4,  pp.  268f . 

Ti.  Claudius  Donatus,  author  of  the  Interpniationes  Vergilianae:  Jntirp.  tit., 
ed.  Georgii,  1.1.1;  postscr.,  2.642.5.  The  work  provides  no  positive  indica- 
tion of  D.'s  status;  he  was  almost  cert.^inly  not  a  professional  gramm., 
since  he  explicitly  rejects  the  practices  of  the  schools  (proem.,  1.1. 5ff.) 
and  would  even  remove  Vergil  from  the  sphere  of  the  ^rammfl/ici:  lA.Ui., 
inlelUges  Vergilium  turn  gmmmaikos  sed  Ofuhns  pnucipuos  tradere  debuisse.  His 
motives  for  composing  the  JtUerp,  for  his  son  may  be  compared  in  general 
with  those  of  Macrobius  in  the  Saiumalia;  cf .  Kaster,  "Macrobius"  258ff. 
He  was  probably,  like  Macrobius,  a  learned  amateur. 

His  stated  interest  in  the  text  is  rhetorical;  his  comment,  largely  para- 
phrase. For  the  suggestion  that  he  had  been  an  advocate,  see  Georgii, 
ed.,  1,  viii-ix. 

His  promise  (2.642. 12ff.)  to  compose  a  work  on  the  characters  and 
historical  details  in  the  Aeneid  was  not  to  our  knowledge  fulfilled. 

D.  composed  the  Interp.  as  a  serux  (2.642.7f.).  He  is  sometimes  dated 
after  Servius  (q.v.,  no.  136)  because  the  htterp.  allegedly  depends  on  the 
commentaries  of  Aelius  Donatus  and  of  Servius,  and  because  Servius 
appears  to  be  ignorant  of  D.  But  the  dependence  is  extremely  doubtful,  a 
use  of  common  sources  at  most;  see  Burckas,  "De  Tib.  Claudii  Donati  in 
Aeneida  commentario"  lOff.;  Hoppe,  "De  Tib.  Claudio  Donato"  18ff. 
Further,  since  D.  self-consciously  separated  himself  from  the  scholastic 
tradition  (see  above),  it  is  not  surprising  that  Servius,  writing  within 
that  tradition,  should  not  know  him.  If  his  son  and  dedicatee,  Ti.  Claudius 
Maximus  Donatianus,  is  the  man  from  whose  schoolroom  the  Donatiani 
fragmentum  derives,  then  D.  could  possibly  be  dated  to  s.IV  med. -2/2, 
But  this  too  is  very  uncertain;  see  s.w.  Donatianus  and  Ti.  Claudius 
Maximus  Donatianus,  nos.  51, 208. 

210.  EUDAEMON.  Gramm.  or,  more  probably,  teacher  of  rhetoric  Egypt 
—  Antioch  —  ?  Tarsus  Born  not  after  ca.  335,  and  probably  not  before 
ca.  324;  dead  not  before  364. 

Seeck,  Briefe  131f .;  Petit,  ttudianh  86;  PLRE  I  s.v.  2,  p.  289. 

Recipient  or  subject  of  Lib.  Ep.  454  (an.  355/56),  364  (an.  358),  66  (an. 
359),  1428  (an.  363),  1286,  1300,  1303  (all  an.  364);  cf.  also  Ep.  368 
(an.  358). 
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E.  is  firmly  identified  as  a  "rhetor"  in  PLRE  I,  p.  289;  cf.  Schemmel, 
"Sophist"  58  (somewhat  confused)  Petit,  Etudiaiit<i  86,  treats  him  as  a 
gramm.  (similarly  Norman,  Autobiography  156);  Seeck,  Briefe  131f.,  more 
vaguely  speaks  of  him  as  a  "Lehrer."  In  fact,  explicit  and  unequivocal 
indication  of  E 's  profession  is  lacking;  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from 
the  following  three  passages,  which  require  full  presentation. 

tp.  454.4  (an.  355/56),  to  Phasganius:  xa  6e  Tiepi  xobq  veodc  to.  |I£v  aXXa 
fi  TTpo  ToO,  'IoOXio<;  5e  6  Ypapiiaxiaxfiq  uno  >.u7tr|i;  or/exai,  Kai  yvoui; 
Hij5ai|i(ijv  d)i;  ootio)  iidvxa  auxw  ^g5ia,  ZePaoxiavov  TielGci  5r.r|efivai  pou 
VEvpai  Ti  TTpovoiat;  aOxcp.  Since  Libanius  appears  to  be  informing  his  uncle 
of  affairs  touching  his  own  school — that  is  what  xa  6e  Jiepi  xou<;  veoui; 
should  imply — his  remarks  might  mean  that  lulius  the  ypannaxiaxf|<; 
(=  ypa|i^atiK6^  in  Libanius usage;  see  Appendix  2)  had  been  a  teacher 
in  Libanius's  establishment  (see  furthei'  s.v.  Itilius,  no.  80)  and  diat  his 
passing  away  had  left  a  gap  E.  hoped  to  fill  (so  Petit,  ttuHanls  86);  accord- 
ingly E.  had  called  on  Sebastianus,  who  was  by  this  time  dux  AtgypH,  to 
intercede  with  Libanius  and  remove  an  obstacle  to  his  ambition.  In  that 
case,  E.  would  also  have  been  a  gramm.  But  lulius's  death  and  E.'s 
machinations  need  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  they 
could  be  two  different  matters  concerning  Libanius's  school.  In  that  case, 
E.  could  either  already  be  a  member  of  Libanius's  school  or  be  seeking  a 
position  in  it,  and  no  precise  conclusion  could  be  drawn  concerning  his 
profession. 

Ep.  364.5-6  (an.  358),  introducing  the  poet  and  teacher  Harpocration 
to  Aristaenetus:  'ApTtoKpaxlwv  ydp  oOrooi  Kai  noiTiTfiq  dyaOdq  Kai  tou- 
Seurfi^  d^eivfiov,  Seivd^  ^^v  ^vOelvai  xh  tSv  naXai&v  vtot^,  58iv6^  £k£(voi^ 
naptacoOi^vai.  .  . .  oCxoq  EuSai^ovi  Koivwvfioaq  koI  xpo<pf|(;  Koi  ^ol)aE^(J)v 
irdXai  pev  fev  xw  (poixav,  vOv  Sr.  rv  xw  naiScikiv  Kai  piKpoO  xtp  (piXo)  mtp- 
TiEcpiJKwq  Cxro  xf\c,  upEx^pat;  dnEppdyTi  SivaoxEiac;.  The  passage  invites 
the  following  conclusions.  If  Harpocration,  "a  good  poet  and  a  better 
teacher,"  was  "frightfully  clever  at  instilling  in  the  young  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  and  clever  at  equalling  the  ancients,"  it  is  a  possible  but  not 
necessary  inference  that  the  ancients  whose  works  he  taught  were  the 
same  as  those  he  rivaled,  viz.,  the  ancient  poets:  so  Petit,  Etudiants  86;  cf. 
Schemmel,  "Sophist"  58.  In  that  case  Harpocration  would  have  been  a 
grammarian.  Further,  since  Harpocration  was  now  E.'s  fellow  teacher, 
as  he  had  once  been  his  fellow  student,  E.  should  also  be  a  gramm.;  this 
conclusion  will  thus  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding  inference. 
Note  that  E^(|iovt  koivcov^oq^  Kai  xpo^pfl^  xxA  jiouoskov  m&Xat  ^ 
T$  (poiTfiv  does  not  mean  that  Harpocration  had  been  a  pupil  of  E.  (pacr 
Seeck,  Briefe  131f.,  and  PLRE  1 8.v.  2,  p.  289)  or  that  the  two  were  brothers 
{pace  Petit,  £tudianls  86),  but  that  the  two  had  grown  up  and  gone  to 
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school  together;  i.e.,  in  their  schooldays  Harpocration  had  had  his  up- 
bringing (ipo(pf))  in  common  with  E.,  as  now,  in  their  teaching  days,  he 
had  a  common  livelihood  (xpotpf));  cf .  t$  (piXo)  a\)\ine(p\)K(aq,  a  phrase  that 
more  suitably  describes  the  relations  between  friends  and  contemporaries 
than  those  between  brothers  or  between  pupil  and  teacher. 

Ep,  368.1,  3,  to  Themistius:  tf|v  'ApnoKpttxiovo^  fj^fi^  &(pGX6)ievo^ 
yX&enr\v  l5o»Ka^  xotg  odSkv  Seoptfov;. . . .  dta  yvo^  [sc.  'ApfEOKparicov]  &q 
^fitaic^jiiEoio  ooq>ujTd^,  E<piiv  "6  koXo^  l^tym,  08)iioTioq."  If  we 

take  as  our  premise  that  \iaQ^x6^  is  used  here  figuratively,  this  should 
mean  that  Harpocration  went  to  Constantinople  in  the  person  of  a 
sophist.  The  phrasing  of  the  first  clause,  esp.  f))ia^  d(p£^6^£vo^  might 
also  suggest  that  Harpocration  was  teaching  in  Libanius's  school.  Since 
he  was  teaching  with  E.,  then  E.  would  also  be  a  teacher  in  Libanius's 
school;  cf.  Ep.  364.7,  where  Libanius  says  that  he  personally  will  console 
E.  for  the  loss  of  his  friend  Harpocration.  In  Ep.  368.1,  however,  i}\iaq 
may  simply  refer  to  Antioch  in  general,  as  opposed  to  Constantinople. 

Clearly,  the  interpretation  of  Ep.  364.5  is  critical.  If  the  inference  drawn 
above  is  correct,  then  Harpocration  was  a  gramm.  at  Antioch  but  went 
to  Constantinople  as  a  sophist;  in  that  case,  E.  was  a  gramm.  at  Antioch 
also.  If,  however,  the  inference  is  not  correct — if  Libanius's  words  at  Ep. 
364.5  should  not  be  pressed  to  make  xwv  TtaXaiwv  mean  "the  ancient 
poets"  exclusively — then  there  is  no  evidence  that  Harpocration  was  a 
gramm.,  and  he  was  probably  ah'eady  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Antioch;  in 
that  case,  E.  probably  taught  rhetoric  also.  Given  the  risk  involved  in 
imposing  the  required  precision  on  Libanius's  words  at  Ep,  364.5 — and 
so  the  uncertainty  of  the  inference — and  given,  too,  the  language  of  Ep. 
363,  esp.  368.3,  yvoiiq  &^  )i8Taici|iiioto  oo<ptOTd^  I  think  that  the  second 
alternative  is  on  balance  marginally  more  likely  to  be  correct.  But  I  have 
no  great  confidence  in  this  conclusion,  and  I  am  aware  that  other  alterna- 
tives could  be  squeezed  from  the  data.  If,  however,  it  is  correct  to 
conclude  that  Harpocration  and  E.  were  teachers  of  rhetoric,  then  a 
further  inference  follows  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  Ep.  454.4 
above:  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  E  would  not  have  been  interested  in 
filling  the  gap  left  by  the  gramm.  lulius.  In  that  case,  his  machinations 
alluded  to  in  Ep.  454  concerned  some  matter  unrelated  to  lulius's  death, 
and  he  might  already  have  been  a  member  of  Libanius's  school  by  355/56, 
as  he  perhaps  was  in  358  {see  the  discussion  of  Ep.  368.1  and  3  above). 
This,  too,  is  obviously  uncertain.  But  one  further,  more  firm  conclusion 
can  be  added:  since  E.  and  Harpocration  are  said  to  have  grown  up 
together  (see  Ep.  364.5-6  above)  and  since  Harpocration  was  an  Egyptian 
(see  S.V.,  no.  226),  E.  must  also  have  been  an  Egyptian.  The  patronage  of 
Sebastianus,  Ep.  454.4,  might  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Briefly,  then,  the  following  seems  to  have  been  the  course  of  E.'s 
career  through  358:  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  native  of  Egypt,  E.  was 
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perhaps  in  a  position  by  355/56  to  seek  or  hold  a  teaching  post  in 
Libanius's  school  at  Antioch.  He  cannot  therefore  have  been  born  much 
later  than  ca.  335;  he  was  not  yet  married  in  355/56  (see  below).  He 
remained  in  Antioch  when  his  long-time  friend  and  fellow  teacher 
Harpocration  left  for  Constantinople  in  358. 

E.  was  still  in  Antioch  in  359,  enjoying  a  correspondence  with  Themis- 
tius  at  Constantinople  (£^.  66.5),  possibly  as  a  result  of  the  latter's 
connection  with  Harpocration;  cf.  Ep.  368  and  s.v.  Harpocration.  Autumn 
363  found  him  away  from  Antioch  but  still  presumably  having  that  city 
as  his  base;  in  Ep.  1428.2  he  brings  a  letter  from  Libanius  to  the  PPO  Or. 
Saturninius  Secundus  signo  Salutius,  who  was  making  his  way  with  the 
retinue  of  Jovian  to  Antioch.  Jovian  was  somewhere  between  Edessa  and 
Antioch  at  the  time;  cf .  Seeck,  Briefe  412£. 

A  year  later,  however,  E.  was  in  Cilida,  where  he  was  acting  as 
Libanius's  "ambassador"  to  the  god  Asdepius  at  Tarsus— Libanius  was 
suffering  from  the  gout— and  looking  forward  to  his  own  marriage.  For 
Libanius's  gout,  see  Ep.  1286.3, 1300, 1303.1;  for  E.  as  Libanius's  npeo- 
fismf^  Ep.  1300.1;  for  E.'s  marriage,  Ep.  1300.4,  toOto  [viz.,  the  cure  for 
the  gout]  et  ytfoxxo,  5pa^o6^e6a  iiap&  x6v  <ptX6$o>pov  6e6v  PepauiMf6- 
psvoi  xe  t6  bo&kv  mi  ooi  bqSa  fiyovre^  tv  xoXq  Ydjioi^.  Libanius  evidently 
expected  the  marriage  to  take  place  in  Cilida.  This  may  mean  that  E.  had 
left  Antioch  and  had  taken  up  residence  in  Tarsus.  Although  that  is  not 
a  necessary  conclusi<m — itpeapeuxTjq  in  Ep.  1300.1  might  suggest  that  his 
return  to  Antioch  was  anticipated — it  is  clear  that  his  stay  in  Cilicia  was 
long  enough  for  Libanius  to  correspond  with  him.  {Ep.  1300  and  1303 
are  the  only  letters  addressed  to  E.  in  the  extant  corpus.)  E  was  closely 
attached  {Ep.  1303.2)  to  Quirinus,  a  sophist,  several  times  a  provincial 
governor,  and  a  landowner  in  Cilicia,  who  evidently  died  not  long  before 
the  autumn  of  364  {=  PLRE  I  s.v.,  pp.  760f.). 

E.  was  a  pagan  and  dabbled  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  {Ep.  1300.1). 

Since  he  was  of  an  age  to  teach  in  355/56,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
born  much  later  than  ca.  335.  If  Ep.  1428.2  can  be  pressed  (Libanius, 
sending  E.  to  Salutius,  uses  the  simile  of  fathers  who  gain  vicarious 
enjoyment  by  sending  their  sons  to  banquets  they  cannot  themselves 
attend)  he  is  not  likely  to  have  been  close  to  Libanius's  age,  i.e.,  not 
likely  to  have  been  bom  before  c«.  324. 

E.  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Eudaemon  of  Pelusium,  who,  ini.  al.,  was 
probably  older;  see  s.v.,  no.  55. 

211.  FL.  EUGENIUS.    Lat.  gramm.  or  rhetorician    magister  {ficrinii)  -*  Augus- 
tus (392-94). 

PLRE  I  s.v.  6,  p.  293. 

Fl.  Eugenius  only  in  cwo  inscr.  dated  by  the  consulship  (West)  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  FL  Eugenius,  ICVR,  n.s.,  3.S159,  8430;  Eugenius  elsewhere. 
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His  chronology  is  uncertain  for  the  period  before  his  elevation,  but  he 
was  connected  with  Ricomer  by  385  (see  below).  His  place  of  teaching  is 
unknown;  it  was  presumably  in  the  West. 

Described  by  Socrates  as  ypa^|iaTiK6^  xi^ . . .  'Po»|iafKoi)^  icat5e6<0v 
Xdyoxx;,  HE  5.25.1;  cf.  Theoph.  Oiron.  p.  71.2f.  de  Boor,  dud  x&v  yP^M- 
^TiK&v.  According  to  Zosimus  4.54,  ^TOpiKdv  inaveX^oOat  ptov  xai 
icposordvat  SiSaoKoXeiou,  he  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric;  cf .  loan.  Ant.  frg. 
187,  FHG  4.609,  ao<piOTiK6v  ^yicadfiiievov  6p6vov.  Given  the  latter 
evidence,  and  given  the  fact  that  Socrates'  expression  *P(0^aiKoi)g 
nai68u<ov  Xdyou^  could  refer  as  well  to  rhetoric  as  to  grammar  (cf.  HE 
5.14.5;  for  the  expression  in  Socrates,  see  s.v.  Paulus,  no.  116,  and 
Appendix  1,2a),  one  might  think  that  ypannaxiKo;  is  used  by  Socrates 
here  in  the  nontechnical  sense,  "man  of  letters,"  vir  litteratus;  cf.  Appen- 
dix 3.  But  in  fact  Socrates  otherwise  uses  the  word  only  in  its  narrower, 
titular  sense;  cf.  HE  2.46.3;  3.1.10,  7.18,  16.2-3;  4.9.4,  25.5;  5.16.10,  15. 
His  exact  profession  therefore  seems  to  be  an  open  question. 

Probably  before  385  (see  below)  E.  abandoned  teaching  for  the  palatine 
service  (Soc.  HE  5.25.1),  wherein  he  was  respected  because  of  his  elo- 
quence and  literary  attainments:  Soc.  ibid.,  6id  to  eivai  ^X^.oyifiog  Zos, 
ibid.,  6ia  7rai6eiai;  imEp^oXr]v;  loan.  Ant.  ibid.,  UTto  yXmTr]c,  EudoKiiioOvra. 
He  became  an  dvTiypa(ptU(;  (Soc.  ibid.;  cf.  Theoph.  ibid.),  i.e.,  a  magister 
scrinii  (^dYioipov  xx\v  d^iav,  Philostorg.  HE  11.2)  overseeing  the  drafting 
of  dvTiYpaipal,  imperial  rescripts.  This  was  probably  after  385;  in  385  he 
is  referred  to  as  vx.  (Symm.  Ep.  3.61),  although  by  that  date  he  would 
probably  have  been  entitled,  if  he  was  a  magister  scrinii,  to  the  rank  of 
spedabilis;  cf .  Ensslin,  RE,  2.  Reihe,  3.156.59ff. 

While  in  the  palatine  service  he  became  the  prot^^  of  Ricomer;  cf. 
Zos.  ibid.,  loan.  Ant.  ibid.  This  will  have  been  sometime  before  385;  cf. 
Symm.  Ep.  3.60  (undated)  and  61  (an.  385).  Both  these  letters  were 
brought  to  Ricomer  by  E.,  who  is  referred  to  in  them  as  dominus  et  frater 
nuus  and  v.c,  frater  meus,  respectively.  Ricomer  introduced  him  to  Arbo- 
gast,  who  intended  to  use  him  as  a  cat's-paw,  since  he  himself  could  not 
aspire  to  the  throne  because  of  his  barbarian  origins  (Philostorg.  ibid.) 

E.  was  alleged  to  have  been  a  pagan  (Philostorg  ibid.;  cf.  Soz.  HE 
7.22.4)  or  to  have  served  by  his  usurpation  as  the  rallying  point  of  pagan 
resistance;  see  Rufinus  HE  2.33;  Aug.  CD  5.26;  Oros.  7.35;  cf.  also 
Ambros.  Ep.  57.2ff.  But  the  sources  may  exaggerate  the  religious  mo- 
tives for  the  usurpation;  cf.  Ziegler,  Zur  religidsen  Haltung  85ff.;  O'Donnell, 
"Career"  136ff.;  Szidat,  "Usurpation." 

On  E.'s  elevation  and  events  through  the  battle  of  the  Frigidus  (5 
Sept.  394),  see  RLAC  6.860-77  (Straub);  Matthews,  Western  Aristocracies 
238fif.;  RE  Suppl.  13.896.64fiF.  (Lippold);  and  Ziegler,  O'Donnell,  and 
Szidat  as  cited  above. 
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212.  EUSEBIUS.  Rhetorician  (probably).  Aet.  incerf,;  not  later  than  s.IV  /  s.V. 
RE  6.1445  (Brzoska);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.149;  PLRE I  s.v.  34,  p.  307. 

A  writer  on  prose  rhythm,  according  to  Rufinus,  GL  6.573.25  =  Rhet. 
Lai.  min.  581.18;  not  a  "metrical  writer/'  pace  Sch.-Hos.  and  PLRE  I,  He 
appears  also  to  have  commented  on  Cic.  De  im,;  cf.  Grillius  Rhet.  Lot. 
min.  598.20.  Both  data,  esp.  the  latter,  suggest  that  he  was  a  rhetorician 
rather  than  a  gramm.  Evidence  for  precise  dating  is  lacking;  since  he  is 
cited  by  Rufinus  and  Grillius  (qq.v.,  nos.  130,  225),  he  cannot  be  later 
than8.IV/s.V, 

'  213.  EUTROPIUS.    Gramm.7  Aet.  incert.;  before  s.VI  init. 

Cited  by  Priscian,  GL  2.8.19f.,  on  the  letter  x;  quoted  immediately  after 
Servius. 

The  name  suggests  a  late-antique  date;  identification  with  any  other 
known  literary  Eutropii — e.g.,  the  historian,  or  FL  Eutropius  the  sub- 
scriber of  Vegetius  at  Constantinople  in  450  (cf .  Jahn,  "Subscriptionen" 
344f .) — is  not  evident. 

'  214.  EUTYCHES.    Teacher.  Panopolis.   Dead  by  s.IV  init. 

"A  house  belonging  to  Casiana,  daughter-in-law  of  Eutyches  the  teacher 
[5t56oKaXod/"  and  "another  house  bebnging  to  the  sons  of  Eutyches 
the  teacher,"  registered  in  a  topographical  listing  of  properties  in  Pan- 
opolis executed  early  in  s.lV:  PGcn.  inv.  108  =  SB  8.9902  =  V.  Martin, 
"Relev6"  39E  =  PhedZork.  A.II.2  and  14.  For  the  date,  see  references 
S.V.  Chabrias,  no.  198.  The  two  houses  were  evidently  located  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  town.  The  manner  of  the  registration  shows  that  E. 
was  no  longer  alive  at  the  time  of  the  survey;  cf.  s.v.  Chabrias.  For  other 
StSdoKoXoi  in  the  same  register,  see  s.v.  Chabrias  and  s.v.  Theon,  no. 
267. 

215.  EUTYCHIANUS.   Gramm.?   s.IV  1/2-2/3? 
PURE  I  S.V.  2,  p.  319;  cf .  ibid.  s.v.  3. 

Called  icpcofoaaiiKpfiTri^  6  ypa)xjiimKd^  Script,  ong.  QmslanHnop.  2.144.3 
Preger;  included  in  a  group  of  authors  of  autopsy  accounts  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  Constantinople  and  said  to  have  been  with  Julian  in  Persia. 

The  source  is  very  untrustvvorthy;  note  esp.  that  others  included 
among  the  supposed  eyewitnesses— e.g.,  Eutropius,  Troilus — could  not 
possibly  have  been  present.  Its  terminology  is  not  likely  to  be  precise; 
icpc(»Toaaiiicpf)xT)^  "first  secretary  of  the  sacred  consistory/'  is  certainly 
anachronistic;  ypammxvcdq  is  perhaps  used  in  a  nontechnical  sense,  "man 
of  letters,"  as  li*  sometimes  is  in  the  Suda  (cf .  Appendix  3).  The  notice  of 
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E.  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  of  very  doubtful  historicity;  there 
may  be  a  complete  or  partial  confusion  with  Eutychianus  the  soldier  and 
historian,  who  is  also  said  to  have  accompanied  Julian  on  his  Persian 
campaign;  cf .  PLRE I  s.v.  3. 

+  216.  FELIX.    Schoolmaster  and  martyr. 

Magisier  puerorum  and  martyr;  the  story  of  his  passion  is  legendary  and  a 
doublet  of  that  of  Cassianus  (q.v.,  no.  26)  of  Imola,  possibly  borrowed  to 
explain  the  origin  of  F.'s  name,  "St.  Felix  in  pincis."  See  lacobus  de 
Voragine,  Historia  Lmhardiat  sen  kgenda  auna  (Nuremberg,  1482)  fol.  20^: 
Felix  protumine  "in  pincis"  dkihir,  vel  a  loco  in  quo  requiescii,  vel  a  suhulis  cum 
quibus  passus  pgrhihdur,  nam  pitm  subula  dicunlur.  aiuni  mim  quod  cum  magishr 
puerorum  extiterit  d  eis  nimium  rigidus  fuerii,  tenhis  a  paganis,  cum  Christum 
lihere  confitereiur,  traditus  fuii  in  manibus  puerorum  quos  ipse  docueratt  qui  eum 
cum  sh'/ts  et  subulis  occiderunt. 

+  217.  FILOCALUS. 

RL  19.2432-33  (Kroil);  cf.  Barnes,  "More  Missing  Names"  148. 

A  Filocalus  appears  three  or  four  times  in  "Sergius"  Explan,  in  Don.  in 

exchanges  that  take  the  form  interrogmit  Filoadus  nspondil  (sc.  Servius?: 

see  below):  GL  4.498.23,  501.31,  503.11,  515.30.  In  the  first  of  these 
places  Keil's  text  reads  interrogatus  Filocalus  .  .  .  respondit;  there  in^erraga^us 
should  be  corrected  to  interrogavit  if  the  name  filocalus  is  to  remain.  But 
note  that  the  majority  of  mss  reported  by  Keil  have  simply  it^errogaius . . . 
respondit,  perhaps  correctly. 

Kroll,  RE  19.2432-33,  followed  by  Barnes,  "More  Missing  Names" 
148  (on  F.'s  omission  from  PLRE  I,  but  the  omission  is  probably  correct; 
see  below),  assumed  that  F.  was  a  gramm.  and  identified  him  with  Furius 
Dionysius  Philocalus,  the  calligrapher  associated  with  the  epigrams  of 
Damasus  (cf.  Ferrua,  Epigrammcita  2lff.)  and  with  the  Chron.  A.D.  354. 
This  is  almost  certainly  incorrect.  It  is  chronologically  difficult  to  associate 
a  figure  active  near  the  middle  of  s.IV  with  Servius  (on  whose  involve- 
ment here,  see  following),  whose  teaching  did  not  begin  until  the  end  of 
the  century  (see  s.v.,  no.  136).  Moreover,  Kroll  was  too  hasty  in  assum- 
ing F.  was  a  gramm.;  for  it  seems  probable  that  the  subject  of  responds  is 
supposed  to  be  Seroius  magiskr,  cf.  GL  4.496.26f.,  where  magister  Servius 
dictamt  begins  the  section  in  which  the  exchanges  appear.  It  is  more  likely 
that  F.  is  here  supposed  to  be  a  pupil  of  Servius — in  which  case  the 
chronological  problems  would  be  insurmountable.  Finally,  we  must  note 
that  F.  is  not  the  only  character  to  a|^ar  in  these  exchanges:  one  also 
finds  interrogavit  Rusticus  at  GL  4.499.24.  The  names  "Filocalus"  and 
"Rusticus"  thus  paired— "Mr.  Refined"  and  "Mr.  Uncouth"— should 
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arouse  suspicion,  and  that  suspicion  should  be  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  questions  asked  by  the  two  correspond  to  their  names.  F.'s  are 
fairly  involved  and  show^  a  good  grasp  of  the  ars  and  auctores;  Rusticus's  is 
treated  as  a  bit  stupid.  It  would  seem  that  we  are  dealing  with  imagined 
circumstances  here;  cf.,  e.g..  Pomp.  GL  5.142.35ff.,  with  Chap.  4  p.  160; 
cf.  also  s.v.  Ter(r)entius,  no.  262.  Both  F.  and  Rusticus  should  be  regarded 
as  fictions,  types  invented  for  the  sake  of  the  exchanges,  which  are 
themselves  devised  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  The  entire  passage,  which 
finds  the  teacher  responding  to  questions,  is  comparable  to  the  model 
exchanges  devised  exempli  gratia  by  Pompeius,  cited  above.  PLRE  I  was 
correct  in  omitting  F. 

218.  FIRMIANUS.  Gramm.?  Vergilian  commentator?  Before  8.1V  med.? 
Cf,  PLRE  I  s.v.  1,  p.  338. 

Author  of  a  commentary(?)  on  Vergil,  responsible  for  the  correct  reading 
of  Aen.  7.543.  The  name  is  preserved  ad  loc.  in  Servius  Danielis  {=  DServ.): 
dicit  etiam  quidam  commentarius — Firmiani  [DServ. ] — "convecta"  legendum.  If 
the  name  in  DServ.  is  derived  from  the  variorum  commentary  of 
Donatus,  to  which  the  compiler  of  DServ.  had  access,  then  F.  could  be 
placed  before  s.IV  med.  On  the  commentarius,  sec  below. 

The  relation  of  F.  to  Firmianus  the  metrical  writer  and  to  the  rhetori- 
cian and  Christian  apologist  L,  Caecilius  Firmianus  qui  et  Lactantius  is 
uncertain.  The  former  should  perhaps  be  dated  before  s.IV  med.,  since 
his  remarks  to  a  certain  Probus  on  comic  meter  not  only  were  excerpted 
by  Rufinus  (q.v.,  no.  130)  Imt  also  seem  to  have  been  drawn  on  by 
P^arius  Victorinus]  =  Aelius  Festus  Aphthonius:  Firmianus  ad  Prohum  de 
nuhris  cmoediarum  sic  dicit. . . .  Rufinus  GL  6.564.7-20  =  IMarius  Victori- 
nus] Ars  gramm,,  GL  6.78.19-79.1.  The  excerpts  in  Rufinus  and  the  text 
of  Aphthonius  =  [Victorinus]  appear  to  be  derived  independently  from 
the  same  source,  although  this  is  uncertain,  as  is  the  date  of  Aphthonius. 

Firmianus  the  metrical  writer  is  usually  assumed  to  be  identical  with 
Lactantius;  cf.  8.v.  Victorinus,  no.  273,  for  Lactantius  quoted  on  a  metrical 
point.  If  the  two  were  the  same  man,  then  the  date  of  the  metrical 
writer  would  of  course  be  established  independently  of  the  considerations 
noted  above;  and  the  remarks  to  Probus  would  probably  have  been  part 
of  Lactantius's  correspondence,  not  a  separate  metrical  treatise;  cf.  ]er. 
De  vir.  ill.  80,  ad  Probum  episiularum  libros  quatiuor,  with  Comm.  Galai.  1 
prol.,  Lactantii  nostri  quae  in  tertio  ad  Probum  volumine  de  hacgente  (sc.  Gallorum 
opinatus  sit  verba). 

If  the  commentarius  Servius  mentions  was  in  fact  a  full-scale  commen- 
tary, its  author  is  likely  to  have  been  a  Firmianus  other  than  Lactantius. 
The  term  commentarius  may,  however,  represent  nothing  more  than 
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Servius's  inference;  i.e.,  the  reading  attributed  to  F.  may  have  originally 
stood  in  a  passing  observation  or  quotation — made,  say,  in  a  miscel- 
laneous work  such  as  the  correspondence  noted  above — that  Servius 
found  in  his  source  (e.g.,  in  the  form  Fhrmianus  ait)  and  simply  assumed 
was  derived  from  a  commentary.  (Servius  is  not  completely  trustworthy 
in  such  matters;  cf.  Chap.  5  pp.  190£F.)  In  that  case  all  three  Firmiani 
could  be  Lactantius. 

Other  combinations  are  conceivable:  e.g.,  for  the  Firmianus  on  meter 
identical  with  the  Firmianus  on  Vergil  but  not  with  Lactantius,  cf .  Ogilvie, 
Library  12f . 

219.  FLAVIANUS. 

Sch.-l-los.  4:1.167;  cf.  PLRE  I  s.v.,  p.  349. 

Flavianus,  listed  in  the  catalogues  of  gramm.  in  codd.  Bonon.  797  (Negri, 
"De  codice"  266)  and  Bern.  243  (Aned  Heh.  =  GL  8,  cxlix,  de  Mia  . . . 
Ihmani  lJU  [sc.  lihri]).  Cited  by  later  gramm.;  cf.  esp.  Hagen,  Anecd.  Helv,  = 
GL  8,  clxiv-clxvii.  The  citations  appear  to  be  derived  from  Charisius 
(q.v.,  no.  200),  and  the  name  "Flavianus"  is  probably  a  mistaken  inter- 
pretation of  his  nomenclature,  "Fl(avius)  Sosipater  Charisius."  Cf  s.v 
Priscianus,  no.  126,  for  similarly  mistaken  expansions  of  "Fl."  in  the 
name  "Fi.  Theodonis." 

*  220.  FLAVIUS.  Gramm. 

A  ypa|i|.iaTiK6(;,  addressee  of  a  letter  on  a  wooden  tablet,  SB  1.5941  = 
Maspero,  "Etudes"  150ff.  The  letter  offers  some  circumstantial  touches: 
a  precise  date,  21  September  510  (cf.  Sijpesteijn  and  Worp,  "Chronological 
Nc^tes"  273  n.  21);  appropriate  honorific  titles  for  the  gramm.  in  lines 
1-2  recto,  [0]?wai)icp  Itw^e]  tw  euXoyiwxdTO)  ypafi^iaTiKw  [cf.  PMonac. 
14.29f.,  an.  594]  Kai  7rai5EUTfj  'EXXr|viK(jijv  Xoywv  ^>^ci)0epia)v;  a  specific 
occupation  for  the  writer  in  line  3  recto,  napa  Aupr|Xiou  To05e  7ipay)iaxeu- 
xoO  dOovuiKou.  Nonetheless,  the  document  is  revealed  to  be  a  practice 
exercise  or  formulary  by  its  use  of  generalized  names  (OXa6to^  oSe, 
Aupr|Xio<;  6&b),  by  such  expressions  as  Syd) ...  6  5tva  ToCiSe  (lines  2f. 
verso),  and  by  the  verso's  disjointed  contents.  For  this  kind  of  practice 
draft,  see  SB  1.6000  (s.VI),  APF 1902-3, 183  no.  1  (s.VII);  cf.  SB  4.7433 
(s.V  med.),  7434  (s.ID,  7435  (s.VI).  We  are  therefore  not  dealing  with  a 
real  gramm.  here.  It  is  worth  remarking,  however,  that  this  notional 
gramm.  is  given  the  name  "Flavius"— and  thus  a  status  higher  than  that 
of  the  npay\iaxeovr\q,  an  Aurelius;  cf.  Chap.  3  pp.  109f. — and  that  he  is 
presumed  to  be  married  and  to  have  some  purchasing  power;  cf.  lines  3f. 
verso,  6|ia^  xouq  icpux^ivoi)^  ^Xauiov  x6v5e  Kai  xfjvSe  xi\v  Yopcxfjv  aoD. 
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221.  ATILIUS  FORTUNATIANUS.  Gramm.  Ad.  incerl,;  before  s.IV? 

RE  2.2082-83  (Consbruch);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.148-49;  PLRE I  s.v.  2,  p.  369. 

Author  of  an  Ars  on  meter,  GL  6.278-304,  dedicated  to  a  member  of  a 
senatorial  family  (6,278.3-5);  the  exposition  emphasizes  the  Horatiana 
metra.  F.  was  a  gramm.,  the  former  teacher  of  the  dedicatee;  cf.  6.279.3- 
4,  cum  artem  grammtdicam  et  intellexeris  apud  me  et  memoriae  mandaveris 
diligenter. 

There  is  no  indication  of  F.'s  precise  date;  Consbruch,  RE  2.2083, 
conjectured  s.III  ex.  or  s.IV  init.  But  note  that  F.  mentions  the  praetor- 
ship  evidently  as  an  important  office  calling  for  eloquence  and  standing 
high  in  the  traditional  senatorial  cursus:  6.278.4-6,  ut  eloquentia  setiatoriam 
cumules  dignitatem  (quid  enim  pulchrius  disertissimo  praetore?  aut  quid  sublimius 
doquentissimo  consule?).  Such  a  conception  of  the  praetorship  should  indicate 
a  date  before  sJV,  unless  the  passage  is  intentioiiaUy  aidiaizing.  Note 
also  that  the  only  source  F.  cites  by  name,  Philoxenus  (6.302.20),  belongs 
to  8.1  B.C.;  cf.  Theodoridis,  Fngmenie  3£F.  If  these  hints  su£Bce  to  date  F. 
before  s.rV,  he  cannot  be  the  dedicatee  of  Servius's  De  metris  HoraHi, 
named  at  GL  4.468.3,  Simus  FmrhmaHano  For  a  more  likely  candidate, 
see  PLRE  I  S.V.  Fortunatianus  3,  p.  369. 

222.  T.  CALLUS.   Cramm.?  Vergilian  commentator.  s.V/s.VI? 
Sch.-Hos.  2.108f .;  PLRE  U  s.v.  2,  p.  492. 

Titus  Callus:  subscr.  to  the  Buc.  in  the  Scholia  Bemensia,  haec  omnia  de 
commeniariis  Romanorum  congregavi,  id  esl  TiH  GalU  et  Gaudentii  et  maxime 
lunilii  Flagrii  hdediolanettsis  (-scs  codd.  Bern.  BC:  -Hum  cod.  Voss.);  subscr. 
to  Georg.  1,  ^Tihis  Gallus  de  Mhus  annnientariis  Gaudentius  [codd.  Bern.  BC: 
-Hi  cod.  Voss.]  haec  fecit.  Elsewhere  Gallus. 

Gimmentator  on  the  Biuolica{7)  and  Georgica,  known  only  from  the 
Scholia  Bemensia;  dted  by  name  only  in  the  scholia  to  Georg,  1.  His  con- 
tribution to  the  scholia  on  the  Buc,  will  be  established  only  if  the  subscr. 
noted  above  is  in  fact  that,  and  not  an  inscr.  to  Georg.  1;  on  the  problem, 
cf .  Wessner,  "Bericht"  208f . 

His  date  can  be  established  only  conjecturally  and  with  no  great 
precision— S.V  /  s.VI?  Cf.  Funaioli,  £si^<st.398;  cf.  also  s.w.  lunius  Filar- 
girius,  Gaudentius,  nos.  60, 223. 

223.  GAUDENTIUS.    Gramm.?  Vergilian  commentator.  s.V/s.VI? 
RE  7.857-5S  (Funaioli);  Sch.-Hos.  2.108f.;  PLRE  U  s.v.  10,  p.  495. 

Commentator  on  the  Bucolica  and  Georgica,  known  by  name  from  the 
Scholia  Bemensia:  see  the  subscr.  to  the  Buc,  and  to  Gmg,  1,  quoted  s.v. 
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T.  Gallus,  no.  222;  cf .  passim  in  the  scholia.  Also  dted  by  name  in  a  com- 
mentary on  Orosius,  in  a  note  that  corresponds  to  Schol.  Bern,  on  Gearg. 
4.387;  cf.  Lehmann,  "Reste"  199. 

He  can  he  dated  only  very  tentatively  (s.V  /  s.VI?),  on  the  grounds  of 
his  seeming  dependence  on  Servius.  Cf.  also  s.v.  lunius  Filargirius,  no. 
60,  and  s.v.  T.  Gallus. 

*  224.  GORGON(l)US.    Teacher?   Rome.   s.IV  /  s.VI. 

Gorgon(i)us  magisUr,  a  Christian,  on  an  epitaph  set  up  hy  his  wife 
Ianuar(i)a,  ILCV  720  (Rome):  lanuariOa  aMiugi  benemeretiH  Gorgim{i)o 
magistro  prima.  The  last  word  was  added  by  a  later  hand;  between  magislro 
and  primo  (i.e.,  at  the  end  of  the  original  inscr.)  and  running  vertically 
there  is  a  drawing  of  what  might  be  a  volumen  or  a  capsa;  cf.  De  Rossi, 
Roma  2,  pis.  45-46  no.  43. 

225.  GRILLIUS.    Rhetorician.    Before  Priscian;  s.IV  /  s.V? 

RE  7.1876-79  (Munscher);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.263-64;  PLRt  I  s.v.,  p.  404. 

Cited  by  Priscian  as  ad  Vergilium  de  acceriHhus  scrihens,  GL  2.35.24ff.  The 
citation  concerns  marks  of  aspiration.  Author  also  of  a  commentary  on 
Cic.  De  inv.,  partially  preserved:  Rhet,  lid,  mn,  596^.,  Excerpla  a  Grilli 
cmmenh  in  primum  Cicermis  Uhrum  de  invenHcne.  The  latter  evidence  esp. 
suggests  that  he  was  a  rhetorician  rather  than  a  grammarian. 

His  date  is  uncertain:  before  Priscian  (q.v.,  no.  126),  who  cites  him; 
later  than  Eusebius  (q  v  ,  no.  212),  whom  he  cites.  According  to  the 
catalogue  of  Amplonius  Ratinck  (an.  1412),  G.  also  composed  commen- 
taries super  Topicam  Marci  Tullii  Cyceronis  and  super  libris  5  Boecii  de  consolatu 
philosophico;  cf.  Manitius,  Handschriften  233.  (I  am  indebted  to  C.  E.  Murgia 
and  D.  R.  Shanzer  for  alerting  me  to  this  notice.)  The  latter,  if  authentic, 
could  not  have  been  written  before  s.VI  2/4 — a  fact  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  Priscian's  citation  of  G.,  though  conceivably  consistent  with  it  if  G. 
was  Priscian's  younger  contemporary.  The  notice,  however,  is  probably 
worthless.  Note  that  the  same  source  provides  other,  certainly  spurious 
attributions:  a  commentary  by  Fulgentius  on  the  De  nupi.  Merc,  et  Philol. 
of  "Martialis"  and  a  commentary  by  Cassiodorus  on  Boeth.  De  cansol. 
phil;  cf.  Manitius,  Handschr^ten  302, 320. 

226.  HARPOCRATION.  Gramm.  or,  more  probably,  sophist.  Egypt-* 
Antioch  Constantinople.  Bom  not  after  ca.  335,  and  not  before  ca. 
324;  dead  not  before  363. 

RE  7.2410  (Seeck;  cf.  id.,  Briefe  131,  298);  Schemmel,  "Sophist"  58; 
Bouchery,  Themistius  107ff.;  Petit,  Etudiants  86;  PLRE I  s.v.,  p.  408. 
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The  subject  of  Lib.  Ep.  364,  368  (both  an.  358),  818  (an.  363)  An  Egyptian 
{Ep.  368.2)  and  a  poet  {Ep.  364.5),  H.  was  an  instructor  of  rhetoric  (less 
likely  a  gramm.)  with  his  long-time  friend  and  fellow  student  Eudaemon 
(q.v.,  no.  210),  at  Antioch  in  358,  perhaps  in  Libanius's  school.  In  that 
year  Themistius  invited  him  (Libanius  says  t^iaoia,  with  evident  hyper- 
bole) to  come  to  Constantinople  as  a  sophist  {Ep.  368). 

His  position  at  Antioch  and  his  relation  to  Eudaemon  are  controversial; 
for  relevant  texts  and  detailed  discussion,  see  s.v.  Eudaemon,  The  reason 
for  Themistius's  summons  is  also  a  matter  of  discussion.  For  the  view 
that  H.  went  to  Constantinople  to  teach,  see  Seeck,  Briefe  298;  for  the 
view  that  his  summons  was  part  of  Themistius's  attempt  to  expand  the 
senate  of  the  new  capital,  see  Bouchery,  TkemisHus  107fif. 

H.  was  a  friend  of  both  Themistius  and  Libanius  in  363  (Ep.  818). 
Since  H.  seems  to  have  l>een  a  dose  contemporary  of  Eudaemon,  any 
conclusions  regarding  the  latter's  chronology  (see  s.v.)  should  also  apply 
toH. 

H.  cannot  be  Aur.  Harpocration  the  panegyrist  from  Panopolis  (s.IV 
2/4)  mentioned  in  PMn  inv.  4533""  (see  Browne,  'Tanegyrist"  and  "Har- 
pocration"); the  latter  was  dead  before  358.  Identifikation  with  other 
literary  Harpocrationes  is  uncertain;  cf.  RE  7.2416f.,  s.v.  nos.  6, 7, 10. 

227.  HELLADIUS.   Gramm  ?    Antinoopolis.    s.IV  init. 

RE  8.98-102  no.  2  (Gudeman),  8.103  no.  4  (Seeck);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.974; 
PLRE I  S.V.  1,  p.  412. 

Helladius  son  of  Besantinous:  Phot.  Bihl.  cod.  279  (8.170  Henry), 
"EXXoSfoD  BT]oovnv6ou;  Photius  mistook  BT|oavnv6oi>  for  a  toponym 
(8.187  Henry),  although  according  to  Gudeman,  RE  8.98.44fiF.,  the  error 
was  not  new  with  him. 

Author  of  a  Xptiaio^dOeuit  excerpted  by  Photius  (Bihl.  cod.  279)  and 
originally  written  in  iambics  (8.187  Henry).  Photius  does  not  style  him 
YpOfi^onKd^  though  the  excerpts  reveal  a  man  with  pronounced  gram- 
matical interests;  this  caused  Gudeman  to  imagine  diat  die  work  was 
composed  for  school  use  {RE  8.100.33£F.).  Gudeman's  comparison  with 
Aulus  Gellius  (ibid.  28f.)  is,  however,  more  apt,  and  points  away  from 
the  schoolroom.  Note  esp.  that,  like  GeUius,  H.  prefers  the  usage  of  the 
ancients  to  the  rules  of  the  grammaUci;  cf.  esp.  8.180  Henry,  ol  'AttikoI 
vs.  01  ypaiifiaTiKoi  xexvoXoyoOvTEc;;  8.181  Henry,  'ApiaxcKpdvric;  vs.  oi 
Ypa|i|iaTiKoi.  H.'s  views  and  his  manner  of  expression  suggest  a  distance 
from  the  professionals. 

A  native  of  Antinoopolis  (8.187  Henry;  cf.  below)  "in  the  time  of 
Licinius  and  Maximianus":  8.187  Henry,  yeyovs  5e  Kaxd  xoix^  xP^^ou^ 
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AiKiwfoo  Kai  Mo^HiUKVoO;  the  verb  yiyovt  is  ambiguous;  cf .  s.v.  Lupercus, 
no.  91. 

In  addition  to  the  XprjoTo^dGetai  in  at  least  four  books  (8.170  Henry), 
H.  is  credited  with  eight  other  poems,  also  in  iambics:  8.187  Henry, 
'AOfjvoi,  NetXo^,  Aiytumoq,  npOTpeirrucd^,  *P(0)iti,  Ofj^t^,  Ndo],  IldXtg 
*AvTiv6oo. 

Photius  inferred  that  he  was  a  pagan  (8.187  Henry).  Though  Photius's 
conclusions  are  not  always  reliable  (cf.  s.v.  loannes  Lydus,  no.  92),  note 
the  passage  on  the  supposed  leprosy  of  Moses  (8.170  Henry),  which 
appears  to  place  H.  in  a  long  and  largely  Alexandrian  tradition  of  anti- 
Jewish  exodus  stories;  cf.  Gager,  "Moses."  The  passage  in  H.,  with  its 
reference  to  a  Philo,  is  printed  as  a  fragment  of  the  n^pi  'Iou6aia)v  of 
Philo  of  Byblos,  FGrH  IIIc,  790F11;  but  Gager,  "Moses"  248,  connected 
it  with  Philo  Aiexand.  Mos.  1.79  (4.138.7E  Cohn),  on  Exodus  4.6. 

*  228.  AUR.  HERODES.    Teacher.    Karanis.  299. 

Signatory  of  two  declarations  of  land  lying  in  different  districts  of 
Karanis,  owned  by  Aur.  Isidorus  and  by  Herois,  his  mother:  PCairlsid. 
3.41,  AupfiXioq  'Hpd)5ii(;  5i5daKaXoq'  nap*  i\u>i  txeXtcQr\;  4.21  (the  same). 
The  declarations  were  made  for  the  census  of  297  and  were  executed  in 
September  299  for  the  cemitor  luUus  Septimius  Sabinus  (=  Sabinus  17 

PLRE  I  p.  794) 

On  the  diodaKaXoc  acting  as  secretary  of  the  district,  cf.  PCairhid. 
pp.  42f.  at  line  41;  Laliemand,  Administration  176;  and  s.vv.  Aur.  Plution, 
Anonymus  14,  nos.  248,  278.  The  5i5doKa>.oi  in  these  documents  were 
evidently  acting  in  an  unofficial  capacity:  such  declarations  are  equally 
valid  with  or  without  the  signature  of  the  5i5doKaXo(;;  cf.  PCairlsid. 
pp.  42f.  Cf.  also  s.w.  Sosistratus  {SB  6.9270),  no.  260  =  Anonymus  15 
(SB  6.9191),  no.  279. 

229.  HESPERIUS.   Gramm.(7)  or,  more  probably,  rhetorician.  Clermont- 
Ferrand.   s.V  2/2. 

Sch.-Hos.  4:2.269;  PLRE  U  s.v.  2,  p.  552. 

Teacher  to  whom  Ruricius  of  Limoges  commended  his  son:  Ep.  1.3,  CSEL 
21.356.16ff.,  ita  et  tenerorum  adhui  acies  sensuum  ignorantiae  nubilo  quasi  cras- 
sitale  scabrosae  rubiginis  obsessa,  nisi  adsidua  doctoris  lima  purgetur,  nequit  sponte 
clarescere.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  context  whether  he  taught  grammar  or 
rhetoric;  but  since  Ruricius's  phrasing  does  not  suggest  that  his  son  was 
only  beginning  his  education,  and  since  much  is  made  of  H.'s  elaquentia  in 
the  other  two  letters  he  receives  from  Ruridus  (1.4,  p.  356.24ff.,  and  1.5, 
p.  357.23fif.),  he  probably  taught  the  latter.  H.  is  styled  devindissimus  filius 
semperque  magnificus  Hesperius  in  the  salutations. 
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H.  is  probably  the  Hesperius  who  received  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  2.10  (469 
or  early  470:  Loyen,  ed.,  2.247)  and  who  is  mentioned  in  Sidon.  Apoll. 
Ep.  4.22.1  (late  476  or  477:  Loyen,  ed.,  2.254).  At  the  time  of  Ep.  2.10  he 
was  a  iuvenis  (2.10.1)  interested  in  poetry  and  oratory,  apparently  still  as 
a  student;  cf.  2.10.1,  cum  videmus  in  huiusmodi  disciplinam  iuniorum  ingenia 
succrescere,  propter  quam  nos  quoque  suhduiimus  ferulae  manum.  He  was,  how- 
ever, already  anticipating  marriage:  Ep.  2.10.5,  propediem  coniuni  domum 
feiiciter  ducenda.  At  the  time  of  Ep.  4.22  he  was  evidently  settled  at 
Clermont-Ferrand.  The  letter  calls  him  vir  magnificus  (cf.  above)  and 
gemma  amicorum  litterarumque. 

*  230.  HIEROCLES.   Gramm.7  s.m  2/2  /  s.IV? 

RE  Suppl.  11.687  (ThierfelderX  cf.  ibid.  1062-68  (kL);  Chr.-Sch.-St. 
2:2.1049f. 

Compiler  of  jokes;  gramm.,  according  to(?)  the  inscr.  of  the  longer  version 
of  the  Oi>.6yeX(D(;:  cod.  Paris,  suppl.  gr.  690,  OO^oycXtoc;  xdiv  'IepoK>.£ou^ 
Kai  OiXayplou  ypaniiaiiKcbv.  But  ypaiinaiiKoO  is  reported  for  this  inscr.  in 
the  most  recent  edition,  by  A.  Thierfelder  (1968);  cf.  cod.  Monac.  gr. 
551,  OiXoyeXo)^  ek  tcov  'IepoKXEOU(;  kqi  Oi/.aypiou  ypanfiaTiicoO.  The 
briefer  version  of  the  compilation  {—  recension  p)  is  simply  inscribed  ek 
ToO  'lepoKXeou^  auvxdynaxa.  On  the  date  of  the  collection,  see  s.v.  Phila- 
grius,  no.  117. 

231.  HIERONYMUS.   Grainm.(?)  or,  more  probably,  rhetorician.  Elusa 
Egypt  -*-  Elusa  -*-  Hermopolis.   8.V  4/4  /  s.Vl  1/4. 

RE  8.1565  (Munscher);  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1028;  Garzya  and  Loenertz, 
eds.,  Procopii . . .  epistohu  pp.  xxxi-xxxii  s.v.  JMme  A  (cf.  also  p.  xxix); 
PLRE  U  S.V.  2,  pp.  560f . 

Recipient  of  Procop.  Gaz.  Ep.  1,  9,  SI,  86,  91,  124.  On  Ep.  57,  see  below 
ad  fin. 

From  his  naxpiq  {Ep.  2.13f.),  Elusa  {Ep.  9.7,  81.4,  91.21, 124.2X  H.  went 
to  Egypt,  where  he  taught  {Ep.  2.2fiF.).  Procopius  suggests  that  he  made 
the  change  to  improve  his  prospects  {Ep.  2.24ff.).  He  soon  returned  {Ep. 
2.lS.,  9.1ff.)  and  married  {Ep.  2.28£F.,  Procopius's  congratulations;  Ep. 
9.11{.,  the  anticipation  of  a  child).  He  returned  to  Egypt  {Ep,  81.1ff.;  cif. 
86.1f.)  and  taught  at  a  city  upriver  from  Alexandria  {Ep.  86.3f.),  yiz., 
Hermopolis  {Ep.  124.5).  Procopius  says  that  H.  had  abandoned  his  wife 
and  child  {Ep.  91.38f although  they  are  with  him  by  the  time  of  Ep.  124 
(§16). 

It  is  not  simply  stated  whether  he  taught  as  a  gramm.  or  as  a  rhetori- 
cian: e.g.,  he  is  variously  said  to  be  teaching  naidei;  {Ep.  2.2ff.,  91.34ff.), 
V801  {Ep.  2.6),  and  ^eipdKUi  {Ep.  91.14),  with  no  evident  distinction.  But 
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he  was  concerned  or  had  occasion  in  his  teaching  to  use  language  remi- 
niscent of  the  sophist  Aelius  Aristides;  cf.  £p.  91.14f.,  t(  5{)xa  i&v 
(leipaicUov  ]tpofca08(6Mevo^  olei  n  \iiya  <plp£tv  'ApiotefSou . . . ,  si  Xiyotq 
d>g  aind^.  Further^  he  could  daim  a  training  in  rhetoric  {Ep.  91.27,  x& 
AiipooOivoD^  etSivot  novooiiJtvoo),  and  he  apparently  took  ofifense  that 
Procopius  addressed  him  as  an  inferior  {Ep,  91.5ff.,  24fiF.).  He  is  therefore 
more  likely  to  have  been  a  rhetorician. 

H.  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Stephanus  the  recipient  of  Ep.  57,  pace 
Garzya  and  Loenertz,  eds.,  Procopii . . .  epistolae  pp.  xxix,  xxxi-xxxii;  see 
s.v.  Stephanus,  no.  142. 

+  232.  HIERONYMUS.    Gramm.?    s.IV  2/2  /  s.VII  2/2. 
Sch.-Hos.  4:1.163. 

A  grammatical  writer,  ui  vid»;  dted  three  times^twice  as  Hieronimus, 
once  as  Hieronymus — in  the  Ar$  Amhmiam,  an  anonymous  commentary 
on  Book  2  of  the  Ars  maior  of  Donatus:  pp.  22.386,  24.454f.,  132.140  ed. 
B.  Ldfstedt;  cf.  Sabbadini,  "Spogli"  170;  Manitius,  Geschkhie  der  kkinischen 
LUenUur  1.520f .;  Law,  Imukr  lnHn  Grmnmarum  93-97. 

Of  uncertain  date,  probably  after  Donatus  and  before  the  latter  part  of 
S.VII,  when  the  commentary  seems  to  have  been  composed  (B.  Ldfstedt, 
ed.,  p.  vii).  The  term,  a,  q,  depends  on  one  Old  Irish  gloss  that  occurs  in 
the  text  and  is  datable  to  ca.  700.  Law,  Insular  Laiin  Grammarians  94  n.  73, 
remarks  the  possibility  that  the  gloss  "was  present  in  a  source-text  and 
was  copied  by  the  author  of  the  Ars  Ambrosiatw.  If  this  is  so,  the  terminus 
ante  quern  would  be  set  by  the  date  of  the  manuscript  alone"  (s.lX  /  s.X 
init.). 

Cf.  s.v.  Nepos,  no.  240.  For  suggested  identification  of  H.  with  St. 
Jerome,  cf.  Tolkiehn,  "Kirchenvater/'  with  Lammert,  "Grammatiker/' 
and  Tolkiehn,  "Noch  einmal." 

233.  HOCNa)US.  Gramm.?  Poet.  Gaul.  s.V  med. 
Sch.-Hos.  4:2.269;  PLRE  U  s.v.,  p.  566. 

Gallic  poet  and  apparently  a  teacher  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris:  Carm. 
9.31lff.,  nostrum  aut  quos  retinet  solum  disertos,  /  dulcem  Anthedion  ct  mihi 
magistri  /  Musas  sat  venerahiles  Hoeni.  As  teacher  of  Sidonius  he  would  have 
been  active  in  the  440s;  the  connection  with  poetry  might  suggest  that 
he  was  a  gramm.,  but  that  is  not  certain.  For  the  suggestion  that  he 
taught  grammar  at  Aries,  cf.  Stevens,  Sidonius  11. 

*  234.  LEONTIUS.  Gramm.  Nicomedia.  s.m  ex. 

Teacher  of  the  saint  Eustathius  who  was  martyred  with  his  brothers, 
Thespesius  and  Anatolius,  in  the  Great  Persecution  under  Maximian: 
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Halkin^  ed.,  "Passion"  292  §2,  ad^iiodvrcov  5^  afix&v,  Si&DOtv  6  ^>\X6&eoq 

[sc.  6  Jiarfipl  EuatdOiov  tov  ulov  a^)ToC  [laiaxopi  xivi  ypoi^umK^  6v6i»axi 
AeovTiQ)  5i5d£,ai  auiov  Katct  Xoyov  Tr\v  ypamiaTiKf|v. 

The  passio  belongs  to  the  genre  of  passions  epiques;  cf.  Halkin,  ed., 
"Passion"  288.  Its  information  is  not  to  be  taken  at  face  value;  L.  may  be 
a  fiction  (cf.  s.v.  Babylas,  no.  192).  Note,  however,  that  the  author  prob- 
ably strives  for  a  degree  of  verisimilitude  in  describing  the  circumstances 
of  Eustathius's  education:  the  father,  a  PratioTipdirii;  selling  his  wares  in 
Nicaea  and  Nicomedia,  gave  only  Eustathius,  his  eldest  son,  a  formal 
literary  education,  and  that  only  in  grammar;  thereafter  Eustathius  joined 
his  father  and  brothers  at  their  trade;  cf.  the  sentence  quoted  above  with 
the  sentences  that  follow  it,  Koi  xout;  fiXXou^  Suo  nalScu;  [A:  miBaq 
^KiEatSedaa^  P]  dx'Ev  el;  to  ^pyaoifjpiov.  ^(lO^VTO^  5^  EteraOiou,  k&keIvov 
elxev  nap*  bami^ 

235.  LUXURIUS.  Grainm.(?:  unlikely)  and  poet;  vir  ckrissimm  et  $pectMis, 
Africa,  probably  Carthage.   s.V  ex.  /  s.VI  1/3. 

RE  4.2102-9  (Levy);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.73f.;  Szoverffy,  Weltliche  Dichtungen 
1.178f.,  186f.;  PLRE  II  s.v.  Luxorius,  p.  695;  Prosop.  chret.  I  s.v.  Luxorius, 
p.  655. 

Luxurius:  on  the  form  of  the  name,  against  "Luxorhts/'  see  Happ, 
"Luxurius."  Epigrammatic  poet  {AfUh,  Lai,  1:1.18,  203,  287-375  =  91, 
90, 1-89  Rosenblum)  and  apparently  dedicatee  of  the  liber  de  finalihus  of 
Coronatus  (q.v.,  no.  204)  sclwlasHcus. 

L.  lived  in  Africa,  probably  in  Carthage;  see  Anth,  Lai.  1:1.330.1  =  44.1 
R.,  Tyriis;  cf.  Rosenblum,  Ijoorius  44,  who  is  perhaps  too  skeptical.  He 
can  be  dated  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  first  third  of  the 
sixth;  cf.  Anth.  Lat.  1:1.203  =  90R.,  written  under  Hilderic  (523-30);  cf. 
also  Rosenblum,  Luxorius  43. 

L.  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  a  gramm.  (see  below),  but  direct 
evidence  is  lacking.  He  is  styled  vir  clarissimns  d  spectabilis  in  the  inscr.  of 
Anth.  Lat.  1:1.18  =  91R.  and  of  the  liber  epigrammaton  -  287-375  =  1- 
89R.;  contrast  the  case  of  Calbulus  (q.v.,  no.  23).  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  claim  that  L.  was  a  gramm.  fall  well  short  of  probability;  and 
the  substance  of  Anth.  Lat.  1:1.287  =  IR.  shows  fairly  clearly  that  L.  was 
not  a  gramm. 

There  are  two  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  L.'s  having  been  a 
gramm.,  for  which  cf.  esp.  Schubert,  Quaestionum  .  .  .  pars  I  24f.,  with 
Levy,  RE  13.2104.29ff.,  and  Rosenblum,  Luxorius  38.  The  arguments  are 
as  follows. 

First,  L.  is  the  dedicatee  of  the  grammatical  work,  Uber  de  fhudSms,  by 
Coronatus  schoksOais;  cf.  the  dedicatory  epistle,  with  the  salutation 
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Dmino  erudiHssimorum  [cod.  Monac  14252:  domino  uiro  eruditissimo  peritis- 
sinwrum  cod.  S.  Paul,  in  vall.  Lavant.  24]  aiqut  intusirifniM  Luxorio  Corona- 
tus,  published  by  Keil,  De  grammatids  4  n.  (cf.  GL  A,  1)  =  Rosenblum, 
Ltaorius  259.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  Coronatus  himself  was  a  gramm. 
(see  S.V.),  and  the  references  to  L.'s  learning  that  occur  in  the  epistle  are 
commonplaces,  too  vague  to  have  any  specific  probative  value;  cf.,  e.g., 
periiiam  tmm  el  ardorm  iui  excelktiHorm  ingenii  or  in  tuo  gremio  sofistarum 
[N.B.)  novi  cunda  versari  ot  fallen  nequivissei,  quod  lu  proba  diligas  ac  dejendas, 
d  quae  <in>uHlia  et  inepla  cognoscas  ie  saepius  damnare  cognovi.  Rosenblum's 
translation  of  the  salutation,  Luxorius  259,  'To  Luxorius,  most  learned 
teacher,"  etc.,  is  incorrect. 

Second,  L.'s  status  as  a  gramm.  has  been  inferred  from  Anth.  Lai. 
1:1.287  =  IR.,  with  L.'s  address  to  the  gramm.  Faustus  (q.v.,  no.  58)  as 
nostra  .  .  .  animo  prohale  conpar  (v.  3)  and  his  request  that  Faustus  circulate 
the  poems  per  noslri  s/mi/^'s  .  .  .  sodales  (v.  14).  But  the  expressions  simply 
mean  that  the  two  were  friends,  not  coprofessionals.  Note  that  the 
conventional  argument,  if  valid,  would  necessarily  imply  that  L.  had 
requested  his  poems  be  circulated  only  among  his  fellow  gramm.  Note 
too  that  on  the  same  argument  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carni.  24,  with  the  gramm. 
Domitius  included  among  the  poet's  modules,  would  prove  that  Sidonius 
was  a  gramm.  also. 

Against  these  arguments,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  L.  asks  Faustus 
not  simply  to  circulate  the  poems  but  to  review  and  approve  them  first: 

(versus]  transmisi  memori  tuo  probandos 
primum  pectore;  deinde,  si  libebit, 
discretos  titulis,  quibus  tenentur, 
per  nostri  similes  da  to  sodales. 
nam  si  doctiloquis  nimisque  magnis 
haec  tu  credideris  viris  legenda, 
culpae  nos  socios  notabit  index — 
tam  te,  talia  qui  bonis  recenses, 
quam  me,  qui  tua  duriora  iussa 
feci  nescius,  immemor  futuri. 

iAnlh.  Lat.  1:1.287.11-20) 

In  other  words,  L.  is  emphasizing  and  relying  upon  the  special  compe- 
tence of  Faustus  qua  gramm. — cf.  v.  4,  tantus  grammaticae  magister  arlis — to 
judge  the  quality  of  his  poetry.  The  motif  is  found  elsewhere  in  late- 
antique  Latin  poetry;  cf.  Sidon.  Apoll.  Qirm.  24.10Cf.,  where  the  libellus  of 
Sidonius  is  told  to  go  first  to  the  gramm.  Domitius,  a  stem  critic:  w. 
14-15,  sed  gaudm  poles  rigf/re  dodo:  /  hie  si  le  probalt  omnibus  placebis.  The 
implications  are  similar,  the  man  who  sends  the  poems  (L.  or  Sidonius) 
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affects  to  recognize  in  the  gramm.  an  expertise  he  himself  either  does 
not  possess,  or  possesses  in  smaller  measure.  There  is  a  distance  estab- 
lished between  the  sender  and  the  recipient;  the  poem's  implied  protocol 
shows  that  L.  like  Sidonius  was  not  a  gramm.  by  profession. 

It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  if  L.  was  not  a  gramm.,  one  of  the 
main  supports  vanishes  for  identifying  L.  with  Lisorius,  a  poet  and  writer 
on  orthography  of  unknown  date  before  s.XI;  cf.  Happ,  "Zur  Lisorius- 
Frage."  That  identification  is  unlikely  on  other  grounds;  cf.  S.  Mariotti, 
"Luxorius." 

236.  MANIPPUSorMARSIPUS.  Gramm.,  or  rhetorician,  or  both?  Carchar 
(Mesopotamia).  276/82. 

RE  14.1146  (Ddrries);  PLRE I  s.v.  Manippus,  p.  541. 

One  of  four  judges  in  the  debate  between  Mani  and  the  bishop  Archelaus 
{claruit  sub  imperalore  Probo,  Jer.  De  vir.  ill.  72)  composed  by  Hegemonius, 
which  survives  in  a  defective  Latin  trans.,  Ada  Archelai  (s.IV  2/2?),  and 
which  Epiphan.  Panar.  haeres.  66.10ff.  draws  upon. 

Manippus:  Acta  Arch.  12.  Or  Marsipus:  Epiphan.  Panar.  haeres.  66.10.2. 
A  pagan  and  vir  primarius  (Ada  Arch.)  of  Carchar  (Kaoxaprn;,  Epiphan.). 
M.  is  described  in  the  Ada  Arch,  as  grammatiLae  artis  [grammaticus  cod. 
Ambros.  O.  Sup.  210]  et  disciplinae  rhetoricae  peritissirnus,  the  phrase  cor- 
responding to  Tov  . . .  x&v  tKibc,  Xoycov  (piXooocpov  in  Epiphan.;  peritissirnus 
corresponds  to  6  (piX6ao(po^  exactly  as  grammatica  ars  el  disciplina  rkebrka 
does  to  ol  kxxi}q  Xdyoi  {i.e.,  r\  e^co  icaiSeia).  M.  was  therefore  either  the 
local  teacher  of  liberal  letters  or  simply  a  cultured  man.  The  point  matters 
little,  however,  since  the  historicity  of  the  debate  is  very  doubtful. 

The  other  judges  appear  as  follows  in  the  two  versions:  Claudius  and 
Cleobulus,  duo  fratres  egregii  rkeiares  vs.  t6v  Sk  iorpoooipiant^v, . . .  Koi  t6v 
fiXXov  ao(ptoTf|v;  Aegialeus,  archiaier  nohilissimus  d  litteris  apprime  erudHus 

VS  TOV  8^  (pUGEl  YpOmUETlKdv. 

Cf .  S.V.  Aegialeus,  no.  179. 

237.  NONIUS  MARCELLUS.    Gramm.?  (unlikely.)   Tubursicum  Numidarum. 
s.III  init.  /  s.VI  init.  (s.IV  init.?). 

RE  17.882-97  (Strzelecki);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.142;  Lindsay,  ed.,  Nonii , . .  Uhri 
pp.  xiii-xiv;  PLRE  1  s.v.  11,  p.  552. 

Nonius  Marcellus:  De  compendiosa  dodrim  tit.;  Prisdan  GL  2.35.20, 269.20f ., 
499.20f.  Though  often  assumed  to  have  been  a  gmmmaHcus  because  of 
the  character  of  his  extant  work  (see  below),  he  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  a  professional  gramm.;  the  style  PeripoMicus  m  De  comp.  dodr.  tit., 
whatever  it  may  have  meant  to  M.,  suggests  that  his  cultural  ambitions 
lay  elsewhere.  He  is  to  be  associated  with  the  learned  amateurs — e.g.. 
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Aulus  Gellius,  Ti.  Claudius  Donatus,  Macrobius — ^who  dedicate  their 
works  to  their  sons;  cf .  De  amp,  iodr,  tit,  ad  filhim.  A  professional  gramm. 
dedicates  his  work  to  friends,  patrons,  or  pupils;  no  man  known  to  be  a 
professional  gramm.  in  late  antiquity  dedicates  a  work  to  a  son  or  other 
family  member.  Cf.  s.v.  Fl.  Sosipater  Charisius,  no.  200;  Chap.  2  at 
nn.  142, 152, 153. 

Called  Tuhursicensis  in  De  comp.  doctr.  tit.,  M.  is  probably  identical  with 
or  a  relative  of  Nonius  Marcellus  Herculius  of  Tubursicum  Numidarum, 
who  is  honored  in  CIL  8.4878  =  ILS  2943  =  Inscr. 

Later  than  Geilius,  whom  he  does  not  name  but  clearly  used;  like- 
wise later  than  Septimius  Serenus  (e.g.,  61.26M.  =  86L.)  and  Apuleius 
(68.21M.  =  96L.),  whom  he  cites.  Earlier  than  Priscian,  who  cites  him 
(see  above).  Inscr.  is  probably  to  be  dated  to  326/33.  Constantine  is  the 
sole  Augustus;  Constantine  and  one  of  his  brothers  are  Caesares:  if  the 
brother  is  Crispus,  the  date  will  be  between  late  September  and  early 
November  324;  or,  more  likely,  if  the  brother  is  Constantius,  the  date 
will  be  between  326  and  333.  But  since  M.'s  relation  to  the  dedicator  is 
unknown,  it  is  difficult  to  use  Inscr.  for  dating.  On  the  subscription  to 
Persius,  dated  to  402  and  attached  to  an  abridgment  of  De  comp.  dodr., 
see  Clausen,  "Sabinus'  MS." 

Author  of  the  De  compendiosa  doctrina  (cited  as  de  doctorum  indagine  by 
Priscian  at  GL  2.35.20  and  269.20f.),  a  collection  of  lexicographical,  mor- 
phologkral,  and  antiquarian  lore  in  twenty  books.  Also  author  of  Epistolae 
a  dochinis  de  peregrinando,  a  lost  work  of  unknown  content  referred  to  at 
De  amp.  dodr.  451.11M.  =  723  L. 

His  family  was  evidently  of  some  local  importance  in  the  early  fourth 
century;  Inscr.  mentions  restorations  of  a  public  street  and  of  baths  and 
other  buildings  by  Nonius  Marcellus  Herculius. 

238.  MARCIANUS.    Imperial  tutor  of  grammar  (ca.  366)  and  Novatian  pres- 
byter    bishop.    Constantinople.    Died  395. 

PLRE I  s.v.  8,  p.  554. 

M.'s  career  is  sketched  by  Socrates  HE  4.9.4  (=  Soz.  HE  6.9.3;  Suda 
M.207),  5.21,1-4  (=  Soz.  7.14.2-3),  6.1.9  (=  Soz.  8.1.9). 

A  virtuous  and  eloquent  man:  Soc.  4.9.4,  eOXa^fiQ  kv  la&r^  Kai  tlXdyi- 
poq  (in  Socrates'  usage  IXX^^tiiio^  regularly  means  "eloquent"  vel.  sim. 
rather  than  "reputable,"  "wdl  regarded");  cf.  the  version  of  Soz.  6.9.3, 
drawing  on  Soc.,  tid  ptcp  Kai  X6Y0t(;  6au^aC6^£V0^.  M.  had  been  in  the 
palatine  service  for  some  time  before  being  chosen  to  teach  ypaiiiiaxiKoi 
hdyoi  to  Anastasia  and  Carosa,  the  daughters  of  Valens  (Soc.  ibid.).  He 
was  a  Novatian  presbyter  at  the  time;  out  of  regard  for  him  Valens 
relaxed  his  persecutions  of  the  Novatians:  Soc.  ibid.;  cf.  5.21.3.  The  date 
will  have  been  ca.  366;  cf.  Soc.  4.9.7-8. 
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M.  became  Novatian  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  384  or  385  (Soc. 
5.21.1-4);  he  was  succeeded  by  Sisinnius  in  November  395  (Soc.  6.1.9), 
who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  M.'s  son,  Chrysanthus,  in  407  (Soc. 
7.6.10)  or  412  (cf.  Soc.  7.17.1);  the  later  date  is  probably  correct.  For  the 
career  of  Chrysanthus,  cf.  Soc.  7.12. iff.,  with  PLRE  I  s.v.,  p.  203.  In  419 
Chrysanthus  was  succeeded  by  Paulus  (q.v.,  no.  116;  Soc.  7.17.1);  Paulus 
in  turn  was  succeeded  in  438  by  Marcianus  (Soc.  7.46.1),  who  was  per- 
haps M.'s  grandson. 

M.  is  to  be  treated  not  as  a  gramm.  but  as  one  of  a  select  group  of 
teachers  in  the  fourth  and  early  fifth  centuries,  the  tutors  at  the  imperial 
court;  none  of  them  came  to  his  position  as  a  gramm.  For  survey  and 
comment,  see  Chap.  3  at  n.  167;  note  M.'s  prior  service  as  a  palaHnus. 

'  239.  "METRORIUS." 

A  name  incorrectly  derived  from  the  title  of  a  treatise  De  ftiwlihus 
mOmum,  GL  METRORU  giving  rise  to  METRORD;  cf .  Wessner, 

RE  14.1847.43£F.;  cf.  also  s.v.  "Sergius/'  no.  255.  Apart  from  the  mss 
that  carry  the  work,  the  name  is  also  found  in  the  catalogues  of  gramm. 
in  codd.  Bonon.  797  (cf.  Negri,  "De  codice"  266)  and  Bern.  243  (cf. 
Hagen,  Anecd.  Hdv,  =  GL  S,  cxlix-d)  and  in  a  library  catalogue  of  s.IX 
from  Lorsch  (Manitius,  Handschriften  178). 

240.  NEPOS.    Gramm.?    s.IV  2/2  /  s.VII  2/2. 

RE  16.2511  (Enssiin);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.163;  PLRE  I  s.v.,  p.  623. 

A  grammatical  writer,  ut  md,,  whose  clarifications  of  Aelius  Donatus  are 
twice  cited  in  the  Ars  Ambrosiam,  an  anonymous  commentary  on  Book  2 
of  Donatus's  Ars  Mam;  cf .  pp.  150.226f.,  152.266ff.  ed.  B.  Ldfstedt  For 
the  date  of  the  commentary,  see  s.v.  Hieronymus,  no.  232. 

N.  is  perhaps  the  Nepos  to  whom  the  otherwise  unattested  neuter 
form  admum  is  attrihuted  in  the  De  dub,  mm.:  GL  5.576.12,  culmum  generis 
neutri,  ui  Nepos  vuU.  The  work  is  a  compilation  concerning  nouns  of 
dubious  gender,  with  examples  drawn  from  auclores  sacred  and  profane 
ranging  from  the  Psalms  to  Isidore  of  Seville;  its  date  is  therefore  later 
than  s.VII  1/3.  The  passage  on  culmus,  however,  is  rather  confused — a 
use  of  culmus  in  the  feminine  is  mistakenly  attributed  to  Vergil — and  the 
republican  author  Cornelius  Nepos  might  be  meant,  since  the  Nepos 
who  is  cited  appears  in  the  company  of  Cicero,  Varro,  and  Vergil;  attribu- 
tion to  Cornelius  Nepos  is  assumed  by  OLD  s.v.  culmus. 

241.  FL.  OPTATUS.   Teacher  of  letters?  Patrkius  and  amsul.   Bom  s.III  3/3; 
died  337. 

RE  18.760-61  (Enssiin);  PLRE  I  s.v.  3,  p.  650;  Booth,  "Some  Suspect 
Schoolmasters''  5f. 
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Unde  of  the  Optatus  who  was  the  tai^get  of  Lib.  Or.  42  Pro  Thalassio;  for 
the  relationship,  see  Or.  42.26-27.  Patricius  and  consul  prior  of  334;  for 
this  part  of  his  career,  see  Ensslin,  RE  18.760-61;  and  PLRE  I  s.v.  3, 
p.  650. 

Libanius  says  O.  began  as  a  ypamidTOV  5tS6oicaXo^  5^  Kai  AiKtwiip 
t6v  icaI5a  taOta  £5i5a<ncev  dic6  5uoIv  Aprotv  Kai  xfjg  63iXt\q  tpocpf)^  ^ 
to6toig  ouviCcvKxai,  a  "teacher  of  letters,  who  taught  Licinius's  son  in 
return  for  a  couple  of  wheaten  loaves  and  the  other  nourishment  that 
goes  with  them"  (Or.  42.26).  After  Licinius  fell,  in  324,  O.  allegedly 
came  into  prominence  thanks  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Paphlagonian 
innkeeper;  she  was,  Libanius  implies,  liberal  with  her  favors  (Or.  42.26). 

Since  Valerius  Licinianus  Licinius  was  born  in  mid-315,  O.  would  not 
have  had  him  as  a  pupil  before  321  or  322;  he  could  therefore  have  been 
imperial  tutor  for  two  or  three  years  before  the  end  of  Licinius's  reign. 
Probably  born  sometime  in  s.IIl  3/3,  he  was  executed  in  337  (Zos.  2.40.2). 
But  it  is  difticult  to  derive  other  firm  conclusions  from  Or.  42.26,  for 
three  reasons. 

First,  some  account  must  be  taken  of  Libanius's  exuberant  invective, 
which  runs  through  the  speech  as  a  whole;  cf.  esp.  the  notorious  rogues' 
gallery  of  parvenus  assembled  at  Or.  42.23-24.  The  author's  animus  is 
manifest  in  Or.  42.26,  both  in  the  insultingly  low,  if  not  actually  servile, 
wage  that  Libanius  specifies  and  in  his  sneers  at  the  origins  and  behavior 
of  O.'s  wife. 

Second,  the  phrase  yfxmn&xwv  5i66oKaXog  is  evidently  intended  per  se 
as  a  sneer  at  O.'s  origins.  The  phrase  is  the  peg  on  which  Libanius  hangs 
his  elaborate  sarcasm  at  the  banning  of  Or.  42.26,  sharply  distinguish- 
ing his  opponent's  antecedents  from  the  empire's  ruling  elite:  ambq 
Toivuv  ouToq  Tivcov  feoxiv;  &pd  ye  xwv  *P(b|iT|v  ktioAvtcov  f]  x&v  xoi)q  v6\io\>q 
06vT(ov  f\  Td)v  uTTTiKoouq  icn)oa|i^o)v  T©v  t6  KTriGev  (puXa§dvTO*v;  oi> 
Aia,  f|v  T15  'Oicxdxo^  ypan^dtcov  5i56aKaXog.  For  the  assumption 
that  the  offspring  of  a  man  who  earned  his  living  SiSdoKov  ypdiijiaTa 
would  normally  be  subject  to  contempt,  see  Dio  Chrys.  Or.  7.114;  cf. 
esp.  Demosth.  De  cor.  258,  Demosthenes'  attack  on  the  background  of 
Aeschines,  which  might  have  inspired  Libanius  here.  For  other  evidence 
of  the  same  social  bias,  cf.  Booth,  "Some  Suspect  Schoolmasters"  and 
"Image"  2.  Further,  though  ypaiiiidxwv  6i6doKa>.0(;  {=  Ypa^MaTooiodo- 
KuXoq)  is  denotatively  equivalent  to  ypaii]iaT\aTr](;,  Libanius  here  notably 
avoids  the  latter  term,  which  he  regularly  uses  as  an  honorable  title  for 
teachers  of  liberal  letters,  i.e.,  grammarians;  on  this  see  Appendix  2.  His 
use  of  Ypa)ifidi(i>v  StSdoKaXoi;  is  probably  intended  to  sugg^t  that  O. 
was  nothing  more  than  a  lowly  teacher  of  nonliberal  letters;  see  Kaster, 
"Notes"  340. 
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But,  third,  that  O.'s  estate  was  so  low  is  difficult  to  believe.  Eunuchs 
aside,  of  the  seven  persons  known  to  have  taught  the  children  of  reigning 
emperors  throughout  the  fourth  century,  not  one  came  to  his  position 
as  a  grammaticus,  much  less  as  a  still  humbler  "teacher  of  letters."  (For  a 
list,  see  Chap.  3  n.  167;  cf.  s.v.  Marcianus,  no.  238.)  Most  often,  the 
tutor  was  a  professional  rhetorician;  in  the  two  decades  immediately 
before  and  after  O.'s  tenure,  one  finds  Lactantius,  Exsuperius,  and 
Ausonius's  uncle  Arborius.  In  view  of  all  the  above,  then,  we  should 
conclude  that  Libanius  is  bending  the  truth:  either  the  claims  in  the 
passage  are  mere  fabrications  intended  to  smear  Libanius 's  opponent  (so 
Booth,  "Some  Suspect  Schoolmasters")/  or,  as  seems  more  likely  to  me, 
O.  was  in  ^K:t  an  imperial  tutor  and,  as  such,  probably  a  more  prestigious 
man  of  letters  than  Libanius  found  it  useful  to  admit. 

I-  242.  PALLADIUS.   Dign.,  he.,  ad,  incert.;  after  s.IV  l/2(?);  before  S.VI1  ex. 
RE  18:2(2).203  (Aly). 

Name  found  in  the  title  of  the  work  of  Audax  (q.v.,  no.  190),  De  Scauri  et 
Palladii  libris  excerpta  per  interrogalionem  et  responsionem,  GL  7.320ff.  If  P.  is  to 
be  associated  with  the  latter  portion  of  the  work  (GL  7.349-57;  cf.  Keil, 
GL  7.318),  which  resembles  sections  of  Probus  Inst.  art.  (cf.  GL  4.143£f.), 
then  he  may  be  the  intermediary  through  whom  the  doctrine  of  the  Inst, 
art.  was  transmitted  to  Audax.  In  that  case,  he  could  be  dated  sometime 
after  s.IV  1/2  (7:  see  s.v.  Probus,  no.  127)  and  before  s.Vn  ex.,  Audax's 
term.  a.  q.  (see  s.v.).  The  name  suggests  a  late-antique  date.  He  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere. 

I-  243.  PANISCUS.   Teacher.   Egypt  (Panopolis?).   s.m  med. 

Paniscus  5t5doicaXo^  father  of  Tamuthes,  on  a  mummy  label  dated  19 
April  256:  Corp.  it.  no.  900,  p.  76  =  CRIPEL 1976-77,  no.  563.  The  theo- 
phoric  name  "Paniscus"  is  closely  associated  with  Panopolis;  cf .  V.  Martin, 
"Relev^"60. 

244.  PAPIRIANUS.    Dign.,  loc,  aet.  incerl.:  before  s.VI  init.;  after  s.IV  med.? 
RE  18:2(2).1001f.  (Helm);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.218-19;  PLRt  I  s.v.  2,  pp.  666f. 

Papirianus:  Prisdan  GL  2.27.11,  31.2,  503.16,  593.14;  Cassiod.  De  orth., 
GL  7.158.9,  Inst.  1.30.2.  Also  Paperianus:  some  codd.  of  Prisdan  and 
Cassiod.  (see  Keil's  app.  crit.  at  the  passages  dted  just  above);  on  this 
form  of  the  name,  cf .  below. 

Author  of  a  treatise  De  orihograpkia,  dted  by  Prisdan — therefore 
before  s.VI  init. — and  excerpted  by  Cassiodorus,  GL  7.158.9-165.6.  (For 
the  title,  see  Prise.  GL  2.27.12,  593.15.)  An  opinion  attributed  to  P. 
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byPrisdan,  GL  2.50d.l6f.,  contradicts  the  corresponding  passage  in 
Cassiodorus's  excerpt,  GL  7.165.6.  In  the  excerpt  of  Cassiodonis,  at  GL 
7.161.14-16,  a  passage  from  Book  1  of  Donatus's  Ars  mmr  is  para- 
phrased: GL  4.367.12-14  =  604.1-2  Holtz.  If  the  paraphrase  stood  in 
P.'s  treatise,  then  he  can  be  dated  after  s.IV  med.;  but  since  the 
paraphrase  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  section  to  confirm  what  precedes — ^ 
el  Dimabis  dicit^it  is  equaUy  likely  to  be  Cassiodorus's  addition.  Cas- 
siodorus  felt  free  to  make  minor  additions  to  the  texts  he  was  ex- 
cerpting, as,  e.g.,  comparison  of  the  text  of  Martyrius  (q.v.,  no.  95)  with 
Cassiodorus's  excerpts  shows. 

The  other  technical  writers  cited  in  the  excerpt  from  P.  are  Velius 
Longus  and  Caesellius  Vindex — both  early  s.II — and  an  unknown  Gratus 
artigraphus.  In  Priscian,  P.  is  cited  in  the  company  of  Pliny  and  Probus 
(GL  2.31.2)  and  of  Nisus  and  Probus  (GL  2.503.16),  all  of  s.i  (if  Probus  is 
Valerius  Probus).  He  is  listed  fourth  at  Cassiod.  De  orlh.  praef.  (GL 
7.147.7),  after  Curtius  Valerianus  (q.v.,  no.  271)  and  before  Martyrius. 
Along  with  the  other  men  listed  there,  P.  is  implicitly  distinguished  from 
Priscian,  the  modernus  audor;  see  also  Cassiod.  Inst.  1.30.2,  where  again  P. 
stands  between  Curtius  Valerianus  and  Martyrius  and  is  classed  among 
the  orthographi  antiqui;  cf.  also  s.v.  Curtius  Valerianus. 

P.  is  probably  the  Q.  Papirius  a  fragment  of  whose  work  De  ortho- 
graphia  is  printed  at  GL  7.216.8-14;  cf.  Quinii  Papirii  orthographia  listed 
with  works  of  Caesellius  Vindex  and  of  Caper  in  a  catalogue  from  Mur- 
bach  (Manitius,  Handschrifien  267).  The  latter  Papirius's  work  De  analogia 
is  mentioned  in  a  library  catalogue  of  Bobbio  (Manitius,  ibid.).  P.  is 
probably  also  the  Pap(p)erinus— with  the  form  of  the  name,  cf.  also 
'Taperianus"  above— to  whom  an  Anakgia  is  attributed  in  the  catalogue 
of  gramm.  in  cod.  Bern.  243  {Anecd,  Heh.  =  GL  S,  cxlix)  and  whose 
Artificialia  Paperini  de  analogia  was  excerpted  by  Politian  (ed.  Pesenti, 
"Anecdoia"  72-85);  cf.  Tolkiehn,  "Grammatiker.''  Pap(p)erinus  is  cited  in 
several  medieval  handbooks  in  various  mss;  see  Hagen,  Aimd.  Heh,  = 
GL  8,  cclii-cdiii;  Bischoff,  "Erganzungen." 

245.  PHALERIUS.    Gramm. (?)  or,  perhaps  more  likely,  rhetorician.  Tavium 
(Calatia).  393. 

RE  6.1971  s.v.  Falerius  no.  2  (Seeck);  ibid.  19.1663  s.v.  Phalerios  no.  1 
(id.);  PLRE  1  s.v.,  p.  692. 

Commended  by  Libanius  to  the  rhetorician  Paeonius  at  Tavium,  where 
P.  was  intending  to  teach  (£p.  1080).  It  has  been  suggested  that  P.  was  a 
gramm.;  so  Jones,  LRE  999,  presumably  in  the  belief — reasonable  enough 
in  itself — that  a  town  the  size  of  Tavium  would  not  have  two  rhetori- 
cians. But  Libanius's  words  rather  suggest  that  P.  was  a  rhetorician; 
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note  esp.  Ep.  1080.2,  KifjaETai  .  .  .  So^av  f^v  Jtoiet  t6  Xtyeiv.  Possibly  P. 
was  intending  to  assist  rather  than  to  rival  Paeonius;  Libanius  Stresses 
that  P.  will  be  the  yMQi\xr\(;  of  Paeonius  {Ep.  lOdO.3-6). 

246.  PHILOMUSUS. 

PLRE  I  S.V.,  p.  698. 
Auson.  Epigr.  7: 

DE  PHILOMVSO  GRAMMATICO 

Emptis  quod  libris  tibi  bibliotheca  referta  est, 
doctum  et  grammaticum  te,  Philomuse,  putas? 

hoc  genere  et  chordas  et  plectra  et  barbita  condes: 
omnia  mercatus  eras  citharoedus  eris. 

Philomusus  may  be  a  literary  creation,  the  name  invented  to  suit  the 
conceit;  see  testimonia  in  Schenkl,  ed.,  MGH  AA  5:2.207;  cf.  Booth, 
"Notes"  242  n.  22;  cf .  also  s.w.  Auxilius,  Filocalus,  nos.  191, 217. 

Further,  despite  the  lemma  de  Pkihmuso  grammaHco  (so  cod.  Voss.  Ill), 
P.  is  presented  not  as  a  grummaticus  but  as  a  man  who  merely  possesses 
the  trappings:  thus  the  lemma  in  some  mss  (see  app,  crU,  in  Schenkl,  ed., 
ibid.),  ad  Philomusum  qui  arhiMur  se  dodum  cum  nihil  sard.  The  entry  in 
PLRE  I  would  more  accurately  read,  "would-be  gramnuUtcus  lampooned 
by  Ausonius." 

Finally,  grammaticus  here  seems  to  be  used  like  doctus  (v.  2),  not  as  a 
technical  term  or  professional  title  but  as  an  epithet,  "man  of  letters"— a 
sense  that  Greek  Yp(^l^aTllc6g  continued  possess  long  after  the  Latin 
borrowing  was  largely  confined  to  its  technical  application.  For  late- 
antique  examples  in  Latin  and  Greek,  see  Appendix  3.  We  should  probably 
regard  grammaticus  as  a  predicate  adjective,  meant  to  suggest  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  dodus;  cf.  the  Greek  terms  in  the  second  couplet.  The  point 
is  that  P.  fancies  himself  "learned  and  lettre,"  in  both  languages;  the 
books  with  which  he  stuffs  his  library  are  presumably  in  Latin  and  in 
Greek. 

247.  PLUTARCHUS.  Gramm.?  Athens.  Before  late  472  /  May  476. 
PLRE  n  s.v.  4,  p.  894. 

Plutarchus  the  son  of  Hierius:  Damasc.  V.  Jsid.  frg.  289  Zintzen.  One  of 
the  educated  men  of  Athens,  idiv  aCioGi  TiaiSria^  |.iEiEi>.r|x6T(i)v,  among 
whom  Pamprepius  strove  to  show  himself  nok\)[iaQtaTaxo<^  while  a 
gramm.  there.  For  the  date,  see  s.v.  Pamprepius,  no.  114. 

PLRE  is  probably  right  to  reject  on  chronological  grounds  the  emenda- 
tion of  Asmus,  according  to  whom  the  passage  should  read  "Hierius  the 
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son  of  Plutarchus,"  so  that  P.  would  be  identified  with  the  homonymous 
scholarch.  Less  likely,  however,  is  PLRE's  klentification  of  P.  as  a  giamm. 
The  text  of  Damasc.  K  Isid.  frg.  289  assigns  no  specific  profession 
to  P.;  contrast  the  case  of  the  other  man  mentioned  there,  Hermias 
(=  Hermeias  4  PLRE II,  p.  548),  who  is  identified  as  a  ^xe»p.  Moreover, 
the  point  of  the  passage  is  precisely  that  Pamprepius,  though  teaching 
grammar  at  the  time,  was  striving  to  gain  a  reputation  for  excellence 
beyond  grammar,  in  f|  (SXkr\  nponaiSeia,  the  other  branches  of  liberal 
learning  short  of  philosophy.  The  men  against  whom  he  is  meastu^ 
here,  then,  should  be  men  known  for  the  excdlence  of  their  general 
culture — cf .  a)v  to  KXioq  unEp^oXelv  toicouSdicet  t^q  noXupoOia^ — not  for 
their  skiU  specifically  in  grammar. 

*  248.  AUR.  PLUTION.   Teacher.   PhUoteris  (Arsinoite  nome).  300. 

Signatory  of  a  declaration  of  land  made  by  Aur.  Kamoutis  of  Arsinoe  for 
the  census  of  297,  executed  sometime  between  January  and  August  300 
for  the  censitor  lulius  Septimius  Sabinus  (=  Sabinus  17  PLRE  I,  p.  794): 
PRyl.  4.656.23  Arsinoite  nome,  A6p(fjXu>^)  nXouiicov  6i5doKaXo(;'  Jiap' 
tiioi  txEXtaQr}.  The  declaration  appears  to  have  been  made  at  Philoteris, 
west  of  Theadelphia  (cf.  line  5,  itepi  kco^iiv  OiXcpiepiSa). 

For  the  secretarial  function  of  the  SiSctaKo)  o;  in  this  type  of  document, 
see  esp.  s.v.  Aur.  Hcrodcs,  no.  228;  cf.  s.v.  Anonymus  14,  no.  278.  Cf. 
also  s.vv.  Sosistratus  (SB  6.9270),  no.  260  =  Anonymus  15  {SB  6.9191), 
no.  279. 

249.  C.  lULIUS  ROMANUS.   Gramm.?   Italy?   s.Ul  init./s.lV  med.  (s.III 
2/3?). 

RE  10.788-89  (Tolkiehn);  Sch.-Hos.  3.168-69;  A.  Stein,  "Zur  Abfassungs- 
zeit";  P/R2  1.520;  PLRE  I  s.v.  9,  p.  769;  delia  Casa,  "Giulio  Romano." 

C.  lulius  Romanus:  Chans.  GL  1.177.6  =  150.3-4  Barwick,  190.8  = 
246.18B.,  229.3  =  296.148.,  230  1  -  207.26-27B.,  236.16  =  307.17B., 
239.1  =  311.14B.,  254.8  —  332.21B.  lulius  Romanus  or  Romanus  else- 
where in  Charisius. 

Author  of  a  book  of  A(pop|iai,  "basics"  or  "resources,"  arranged 
according  to  topics:  cf.  GL  1.230.1  =  297.26  278.,  lihro  dq)Op|.i(0v  swf)  titulo 
de  coniunctione;  1.238.16  =  311.18.,  lihro  dcpopj-icov  9ub  titulo  dc  praepositione. 
The  words  treated  under  each  topic  were  arranged  alphabetically.  The 
work  is  known  only  from  the  extensive  excerpts  made  by  Charisius:  on 
the  principle  of  analogy,  GL  1.116.29ff.  =  149.21-187.68.;  on  adverbs, 
190.8ff.  =  246.18-289.178.;  on  conjunctions,  229.3ff.  =  296.14-297.288.; 
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on  prepositions,  236.16ff.  =  307.17-311.2B.;  and  on  interjections, 
239. Iff.  =  311.14-315.27B. 

His  profession  and  status  are  not  precisely  known.  Charisius  calls  him 
tiisertissimus  artis  scriptor,  GL  1.232.7  =  301. 17B.;  this  probably  means  that 
Charisius  did  not  know  either.  But  note  that  if  such  expressions  as  licet 
grammatici  velini  stood  in  R.'s  work  (cf.  GL  1.129.25-30  =  164. 30-165. 7B., 
rejecting  the  grammatici  in  favor  of  the  elder  Pliny),  the  distance  they 
imply  should  suggest  that  he  was  not  a  gramm.  by  profession;  cf.  s.v. 
Heiladius,  no.  227.  The  statement  in  Charis.  GL  1.2I5.22f.  =  279.1-2B., 
hodieque  nostri  per  Campatiiam  sic  locuntur,  is  probably  taken  over  from  R. 
and  may  imply  that  he  lived  in  Italy. 

Charisius  provides  a  term,  a.  q.  of  s.IV  med.  (see  s.v.,  no.  200).  The 
citations  of  auchm  and  technical  writers  of  s.n  ined.-ex.  that  occur 
in  the  excerpts — Fronto  (e.g.,  GL  1.197.3f.  =  256.8B.),  Apuleius  (GL 
1.240.28f.  =  314.4-5B.),  H.  Caper  (e.g.,  GL  1.145.23  =  184.19B.X  StatiUus 
Maximus  (e.g.,  GL  1.209.4  =  270.298.),  Helenius  Aero  (e.g.,  GL  1.210.11 
=  272.148.)— are  no  doubt  attributable  to  R.,  and  so  provide  a  term,  p.  q, 
R.'s  concern  with  the  forms  of  the  Old  Testament  names  "Adam"  and 
"Abraham"  (GL  1.118.13f.  =  151.15-178.)  would  not  likely  consist  with 
a  date  earlier  than  s.III. 

Possible  grounds  for  more  precise  dating  are  found  in  two  of  Chari- 
sius's  excerpts,  where  R.  cites  the  opinions  of  a  Marcius  Salutaris,  p.p.: 
GL  1.202.2  =  262.10-1  IB.,  229.19  =  297.8-9B.  (where  the  rank  is  given). 
Salutaris  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  a  man  of  the  same  name  known 
to  have  been  alive  244/48;  see  A,  Stein,  "Zur  Abfassungszeit";  cf.  s.v. 
Marcius  Salutaris,  no.  252.  R.  may  have  been  a  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Salutaris,  who  is  otherwise  unknown  to  literary  history:  both  the 
opinions  cited  concern  Vergil  and  need  not  reflect  anything  more  than 
the  judgment  of  a  man  with  the  standard  literary  education.  Further, 
personal  connection  would  account  for  R.'s  accurate  knowledge  of  Salu- 
taris's  titulatur:  so  Stein,  "Zur  Abfassungszeit";  see  s.v.  If  so,  R.  could 
be  dated  to  s.III  2/3.  But  this  is  uncertain,  and  R 's  Marcius  Salutaris  may 
have  been  a  descendant  or  an  ancestor  of  the  Salutaris  of  244/48. 

Further  evidence  for  more  precise  dating  is  lacking.  The  places  alleged 
by  Stein,  "Zur  Abfassungszeit/'  to  show  Salutaris 's  name  being  used  in 
grammatical  examples  do  not  stand  up  under  examination,  with  the 
barely  possible  exception  of  Charis.  GL  1.47.9  =  57.288.  =  Diom.  GL 
1.307.2  =  £xc.  Bch.,  GL  1.545.18.  Under  the  name  of  Cominianus  the 
Schol  Bern,  to  Ed,  3.21  cites  the  second  of  the  opinions  of  R.'s  Salutaris: 
though  this  might  seem  to  provide  a  term,  a,  q,  of  s.111  ex.  /  s.IV  init.  (cf. 
s.v.  Cominianus,  no.  34),  it  is  doubtless  an  instance  of  Charisius's  being 
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cited  as  Cominianus,  a  frequent  error  in  medieval  sources;  cf e.g.,  the 
Schol  Bern,  at  Georg.  1.215, 2.84, 3.311. 

250.  ROMULUS. 

PLRE I  S.V.1,  p.  771. 

Auson.  Prof.  8,  Grammaticis  Graecis  Burdigakustbus,  vv.  1-4: 

Romulum  post  hos  prius  an  [=  Hor.  Cam,  1.12.33]  Corinthi 
anne  Sperchei  pariterque  nati 
Atticas  Musas  memorem  Menesthei 
graininaticorum? 

Should  I  call  to  mind  "first  after  these  Romulus,  or"  the  Attic  Muses 
of  Corinthus,  or  of  Spercheus  and  likewise  his  son  Menestheus,  the 
grummoHci? 

Booth,  "Notes"  242f.  (following  Corpet),  and,  less  decisively.  Green, 
"Prosopographical  Notes"  23,  are  certainly  correct  in  banishing  Romulus 
from  the  rolls  of  the  Greek  gramm.  of  Bordeaux.  The  structure  and 
sense  of  the  stanza  depend  upon  the  antithesis  between  the  two  direct 
objects,  Romulum  and  AtHcas  Musas:  as  Booth  says,  Ausonius  is  "pretend- 
ing to  debate  whether  to  place  Prof.  10  [on  the  Latin  gnnnmalici  of 
Bordeaux]  before  Prof.  8."  Accordingly,  the  only  gramm.  here  are  Corinthi 
Sperchei . , .  Menesihei  grammalicorum.  Not  incidentally,  this  relieves 
Ausonius  of  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  three  teachers  of  Greek  primis 
.  .  .  in  annis  (the  necessary  count  if  Romulus  were  included);  vv.  9-10, 
tertius  horum  mihi  non  magister,  /  cekri  .  .  .  docuere,  will  then  mean  that  Cor- 
inthus and  Spercheus  taught  Ausonius,  but  Spercheus's  son,  Menestheus, 
did  not,  presumably  because  he  was  too  young.  Menestheus  will  there- 
fore represent  the  next  generation  of  teachers,  after  Ausonius's  school- 
days and  before,  or  partially  overlapping  with,  his  own  time  as  teacher. 
Menestheus  will  still  have  been  active  nostro  .  .  .  in  aevo  (v.  7). 

Prof.  8  provoked  something  of  a  muddle  in  PLRE  I.  Although  Romulus 
is  treated  (s.v.,  p.  771)  as  real  and  so,  in  line  with  w.  9-10,  as  one  of 
Ausonius's  teachers,  Spercheus  "with  Corinthus"  is  also  said  (s.v., 
p.  851)  to  have  been  one  of  Ausonius's  teachers,  which  he  could  not 
then  have  been:  if  Romulus  were  real,  Spercheus  would  be  tertius.  But 
PLRE  I  says  nothing  s.v.  Corinthus  (p.  229)  about  his  relation  to  Ausonius; 
and  Menestheus,  at  first  omitted  from  PLRE  I,  is  said  in  the  addenda 
of  Martindale,  'Trosopography"  249,  to  have  been  one  of  Ausonius's 
teachers. 
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251.  SABINUS.   Gramm.?   Before  s.V? 

R£,  2.  Reihe,  1.1599  (Funaioli);  PLRE  i  8.v.  2,  p.  791. 

Known  only  from  a  citation  in  Cledonius  (q.v.,  no.  31;  s.V?),  GL  5.20.19, 
on  the  temporal  nuance  of  the  Latin  optative.  Since  he  is  cited  with 
Probus— evidently  with  a  view  to  Probus  Inst,  art.,  GL  4.160.28-161.4— 
and  against  Donatus,  he  may  belong  to  early  s.IV;  cf.  8.v.  Probus,  no. 
127.  But  this  is  very  uncertain. 

252.  MAROUS  SALUTARIS.  v.e,,  procuruior  =  (7)  v.p.,  gnaam.7  s.IIImed. 

RE  14.1590-91  (Stein  and  Wessner);  Sch.-Ho8.  3.175,  4:1.167,  without 
the  papyri;  A.  Stein,  "Zur  Abfassungszdt";  PLRE  1 8.v.,  p.  800  (cf .  Martin- 
dale,  "Prosopography"  250f.). 

Pap.:  1  =  PLond.  3.1 157^  =  Wilck.  Chrest,  375  Hermopolis  (an.  246);  2  = 
SB  3.7035  (partial)  =  PUit.  16  =  PWisc.  2.86  (an.  244/46);  3  =  POiy. 
17.2123  (an.  247/48);  4  =  POiy.  33.2664  (ca.  an.  247/48);  5  =  POxy.  1.78 
(undated).  Inscr.  =  Bodl  Gr.  Inscr.  3018,  cited  at  POxy.  33  p.  87  nn.l,  2. 

S.  appears  in  Pap.  1-4  and  Inscr.  as  an  tnixponoq  x&v  ZePaaxcav  with  the 
rank  of  KpdTiaTog,  i.e.,  egregius  (Pap.  1-5),  together  with  the  raHonalis 
Claudius  Marcellus  (Pap.  1-5,  Inscr.;  cf.  PIR^  C.923)  in  the  years  ca. 
244-48. 

Identified  by  A.  Stein,  "Zur  Abfassungszeit"  (cf.  RE  14.1590f.),  with 
Marcius  Salutaris  the  v. p.  whose  opinions  on  Vergil  are  twice  cited  by  C. 
lulius  Romanus  (q.v.,  no.  249)  in  excerpts  in  Charisius:  GL  1.202.2  = 
262.10-11  Barwick,  229.19  =  297.8-9B.  The  rank  vir  perfecHssimus  appears 
in  the  latter  place.  It  has  been  thought  that  another  source  of  Charisius 
alludes  to  Marcius  Salutaris  the  v.p.  by  using  the  name  "Salutaris"  in  a 
grammatical  example,  Charis.  GL  1.47.9  =  57.288.  —  Diom.  GL  1.307.2  = 
hic.  Boh.,  GL  1.545.18.  But  this  conclusion  becomes  unlikely  if  the  use  of 
the  name  is  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  passage  as  a  whole;  cf.  GL 
1.47.3-9  =  57.20-28B.,  with,  e.g.,  1.143.5f.  =  181.5-6B.  If  the  identifica- 
tion of  S.  with  the  Marcius  Salutaris  known  to  Romanus  is  correct,  S. 
must  have  enjoyed  a  promotion  in  rank,  from  v,e,  to  v.p.,  after  the  period 
documented  in  Pap.  1-5,  and  Romanus's  references  to  him  will  be  later 
than  ca.  248;  see  ako  s.v.  C.  lulius  Romanus. 

Romanus's  references  are  thought  to  derive  from  an  an  or  commen- 
tary by  S.,  but  this  inference  is  not  necessary.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
think  that  S.  was  a  professional  gramm.  (the  profession  or  status  of 
Romanus  is  similarly  uncertain).  The  two  opinions  of  S.  that  Romanus 
cites — on  the  nuance  of  ilicei  at  Aen.  2.A24  and  of  an  at  Exl.  3.21 — concern 
Vergil,  who  made  up  the  common  ground  of  all  men  liberally  educated 
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in  Latin.  They  are  simply  opinions,  showing  no  great  learning  and,  in  the 
second,  little  sense — although  this  failure  was  not  peculiar  to  amateurs. 
Accordingly,  S.  may  be  thought  to  have  written  a  work  after  ca.  248,  of 
uncertain  description  and  otherwise  unknown,  on  which  his  later  rank 
was  inscribed;  or  else  he  may  be  thought  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Romanus,  who  knew  his  rank  and  his  opinions  through  personal 
connection. 

Finally,  the  identification  may  be  incorrect.  In  that  case  the  Marcius 
Salutaris  of  Romanus  could  be  a  son  of  the  procurator;  it  is  less  likely 
that  he  was  S.'s  grandson,  in  view  of  the  constraints  imposed  by  the 
chronology  of  Romanus  and  Charisius.  Or  he  may  have  been  S.'s  ances- 
tor, since  ^e  rank  of  vir  perfeclissimus  occurs  from  s.II  med.  onward. 

253.  SELEUCUS.    Gramm.    Emesa.    Aet.  incerl. 

Seeck,  Briefe  272f.;  R£,  2.  Reihe,  2.1248£.  (id.);  PLRE  I  s.v.  3,  p.  819. 

The  Suda,  £.201,  gives  notice  of  a  Sdeucus  ypa^^atiKd^  of  Emesa,  author 
of  an  hexameter  (i.e.,  didactic)  poem  on  fishing,  in  four  books,  tocaXisu- 
tiKoi  Si  tn&y  PipXta     also  of  a  commentary  on  the  lyric  poets,  and  of  a 

ITapOiKd  in  two  books. 

He  has  been  identified  firmly  by  Seeck  {Briefe  272f.;  RE,  2.  Reihe, 
2.1248f.)  and  tentatively  in  PLRE  I  (s.v.  3)  with  Seleucus  (=  PLRE  I  s.v.  1) 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  gramm.  Calliopius  fq  v.,  no.  25)  of  Antioch  and 
correspondent  of  Libanius,  whom  Libanius  urged  in  365  to  write  a  history 
of  Julian's  Persian  campaign  {Ep.  1508.6-7).  Since  Libanius  says  nothing 
to  suggest  that  his  correspondent  was  a  gramm.,  there  is  prima  facie  little 
reason  to  identify  him  with  the  S.  who  is  styled  ypuj-i^aiiKoq  in  the  Suda. 
Moreover,  even  if  we  ignore  the  style  in  the  Suda,  where  ypa|.i).iaTiK6<;  is 
sometimes  used  imprecisely  (see  Appendix  3),  the  identification  remains 
unlikely  for  three  reasons. 

First,  the  correspondent  of  Libanius  has  no  known  ties  to  Emesa,  but 
appears  to  be  most  at  home  in  Cilicia;  cf .  Ep.  770,  which  seems  to  show 
Seleucus  a  provincial  high  priest,  with  Ep,  771,  which  mentions  his  con- 
nection with  Cekus,  governor  of  Cilicia.  At  Briefe  272f .,  Seeck  dismissed 
the  evidence  of  the  Suda  and  called  Seleucus  a  Cilidan,  though  at  RE,  2. 
Reihe,  2.1248  he  called  Seleucus  an  Emesene  with  holdings  in  Cilicia. 

Second,  in  Ep.  1508.6-7,  Libanius  suggests  that  Seleucus  console  him- 
self for  his  misfortunes  in  the  manner  of  Thucydides,  by  writing  a 
history  of  Julian's  Persian  campaign — the  only  possible  link  with  the  S. 
of  the  Suda,  author  of  a  IlapGiKd.  But  there  is  no  hint  that  the  suggestion 
was  followed.  PLRE  1  twice  misstates  the  contents  of  Ep.  1508:  s.v. 
Seleucus  1,  "He  undertook  the  composition  of  a  history  of  Julian's  Persian 
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campaign  .  .  .  (nothing  more  is  known  of  this  work)";  and  s.v.  Seieucus 
3,  "Possibly  to  be  identified  with  Seieucus  1,  whose  history  of  Julian's 

Persian  campaign  is  mentioned  Lib.  Ep.  1508." 

Third,  the  S.  of  the  Suda  was  clearly  involved  with  poetry,  as  author 
and  commentator,  and  in  fact  his  nap9iKd  could  well  have  been  a  poem. 
But  when  Libanius  suggests  that  his  friend  write  a  history,  he  clearly 
has  in  mind  a  work  of  prose,  as  the  analogy  of  Thucydides  shows;  and 
although  Libanius  has  more  than  one  occasion  to  refer  to  Seleucus's 
literary  attainments  {Bp.  1508.5ff.;  cf.  Ep.  499.3ff.X  he  mentions  no 
interest  in  poetry. 

254.  VIBIUS  SEQUESTER.    Not  before  s.IV  ex.  /  s.V. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  8.2457-62  (Strzelecki);  Sch.-Ho8.  4:2.120-22;  PLRE  1  s.v., 
p.  823. 

Author  of  a  glossary  of  place  names  found  in  poetry.  Although  S.  refers 
to  pUrosque  poetas  in  his  preface  (p.  1.6f.  Gelsomino),  he  in  fact  limits 
himself  to  Vergil,  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  and  some  Ovid  (M<f.  15).  He 
used  Lucan  extensively,  nearly  as  much  as  he  did  Vergil;  cf .  Pueschel,  De 
VM . . .  fmttihus  9£F.,  33;  Gekomlno,  "Studi"  (1961,  1962).  This  use  of 
Lucan  suggests  that  he  did  not  write  before  interest  in  that  poet  revived 
in  the  course  of  s.IV;  cf .  Wessner,  "Lucan";  with  Kaster,  "SctvIus." 

He  is  incorrectly  presented  as  "?grammaticus"  by  PLRE  I  s.v.  That 
title  rather  belongs  to  his  son  and  dedicatee,  Virgilianus;  see  s.v.,  no. 
163.  The  latter  is  included  in  PLRE  I  s.v.,  p.  969,  but  his  profession  is  not 
mentioned. 

-  255.  "SERGIUS." 

Name  under  which  Servius  is  sometimes  cited  (see  s.v.,  no.  136)  and 
under  which  circulate  at  least  four  grammatical  works  not  by  Servius: 

1)  De  lUtera,  tlesyllaha,  de  pedibus,  de  accentibus,  de  distindione,  GL  4.475-85. 

2)  Explanationes  in  Donatum,  GL  4.486-565,  with  Anecd.  Helv.  =  GL 
8.143-58;  an  edition  of  the  final  part  of  the  Explan.  entitled  "De  vitiis  et 
virtutibus  orationis,"  published  in  part  by  Keil,  GL  4.563-64  "De  sole- 
dsmo,"  is  now  in  Schindel,  Figurenkhren  258-79.  On  the  compilation  and 
attribution  of  the  Explan.,  see  Schindel,  Figurenkhren  34£f.  To  his  discus- 
sion of  the  EntsUkungszeii  of  the  Explan.  add  that  a  possible  term,  a,  q,  of 
s.VI  init.  is  provided  by  the  reference  of  Conmatus  (see*  below). 

3)  A  work  Degrammaiica,  GL  7.537.1-539.15;  see  Finch,  Text." 
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4)  In  cod.  Vat.  PaL  lat.  1753  a  version  of  the  De  fimlihus  mdrman  of 
"Metrorius"  (q.v.,  no.  239),  GL  6.240-42,  onto  which  the  first  two  para- 
graphs of  Servius's  De  firudihus  have  been  grafted  and  the  heading  ad 
Basilium  amicum  Sergii  has  been  attached. 

The  two  references  to  Seigius  in  cod.  Bern.  243,  de  Sicilia  (sc.  ueneruni 
ad  nos  lihri]  UU  disdimlorum  eius  [viz.,  DonOti]  id  est  Hotwrati  et  Sergii  et 
hdaximi  ei  Metrorii  and  de  Italia .  .  .  Sergii  naoem  de  liHera  et  de  barbarism, 
cannot  be  placed  with  certainty.  The  former  may  refer  to  the  version  of 
the  De  finalibus  just  noted,  which  is  attributed  to  "Metrorius"  in  two 
codd..  Neap.  iat.  2  (=  Vindob.  16)  and  Monac.  6281  (=  Prising.  81),  that 
also  transmit  the  metrical  treatise  of  Maximus  Victorinus  (q.v.,  no.  274); 
the  latter  may  refer  to  the  De  litt.,  de  syli,  etc.,  or  to  the  Explan.  (differ- 
ently Hagen,  Anecd.  Helv.  =  GL  8,  ci).  For  the  catalogue  of  gramm.  in 
cod.  Bonon.  797,  see  Negri,  "De  codice"  266.  See  also  the  reference  to 
peritissimus  Sergius  by  Coronatus  (q.v.,  no.  204)  scholasticus  in  the  prefatory 
epistle  to  his  De  finalibus  (Keil,  De  grammaticis  4  n.  =  Rosenblum,  Luxorius 
259),  which  is  transmitted  after  the  Explan.  in  cod.  S.  Paul,  in  vail.  Lavant. 
24.  Cf.  also  Wessner,  RE,  2.  Reihe,  2,1845.2lff.;  Hagen,  Anecd.  Helv,  =  GL 
8,  Ixxxix-xcvi,  cxcii-cciii;  Holtz,  Donat  234,  429. 

Which  (or  whether  any)  of  the  works  noted  above  was  written  by  a 
man  named  Sergius  cannot  be  determined. 

+  256.  SERGIUS.   Gramm.   Loc»,  aet,  incerl.;  before  s.IX  1/2. 

Qted  by  Georgius  Choeroboscus  as  6  ypapnatiKO^  lipyioq,  Schol.  in 
Theodos,,  GG  4:2.73.14ff.,  against  loannes  Philoponus  and  Orus  (qq.v., 
nos.  118,  111).  A  term.  a.  q.  of  s.IX  1/2  is  provided  by  Choeroboscus;  cf. 
S.V.,  no.  201.  He  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Sergius  (q.v.,  no.  257) 
the  lector  of  Emesa  and  epitomator  of  Herodian,  or  with  the  Z^pyto^  6 
vedbtEpo^  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  gramm.  in  Krdhnert,  Caimes  7, 
and  Rabe,  "Listen"  340,  or  with  both. 

+  257.  SERGIUS.    Lector.    Emesa.   Aet.  incert.;  perhaps  before  s.IX  1/2. 
Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1078. 

Lector  of  Emesa,  author  of  an  epitome  of  Herodian:  cod.  Vindob.  gr. 
294,  Zepyiou  dvoyvtborou  "EMicrnvoO  ^mto^fi  x&y  6vopatiKdv  xay&mv 
AlXiou  'HpfloSuxvoC;  a  version  of  the  epitome  without  inscr.  is  found  in 
cod.  HarL  5656.  Cited  as  Zepyiou  dvoyvi&OTOu  "EiiEotvoO  e!^  id  AiXiou 
*Hpof)$tavoO  by  Pachomius  Rhusanus  (s.XV-s.XVI);  cf.  Hilgard,  Excerpta 
3ff.  (the  text  appears  ibid.  6-16). 

Perhaps  to  be  identified  with  6  YpamiaTlK6<;  IfipyiOi;  (q.v.,  no.  256) 
dted  by  Georgius  Choeroboscus  (q.v.,  no.  201),  SchoL  in  Theodos,,  GG 
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4:2.73.14ff.,  in  which  case  S.  would  have  been  active  before  s.IX  1/2;  see 
s.v.  Georgius  Choeroboscus.  Perhaps  also  or  alternatively  identifiable 
with  the  Lepyiog  6  vecbiepoc;  in  the  catalogues  of  gramm.  in  Krohnert, 
Canones  7,  and  Rabe,  "Listen"  340.  He  is  probably  not  to  be  identified 
with  Sergius  the  Eutychianist,  gramm.  and  correspondent  of  Severus  of 
Antioch  (see  s.v.  Sergius,  no.  135),  pace  Hilgard,  Excerpta  5;  Ludwich,  De 
loanne  Philopono  9f. 

258.  SERVILIO.  Ecclesiastical  teacher.  s.V  ex.  /  s.VI  init. 

PLPkE  II  s.v.,  p.  997. 

At  one  time  a  teacher  of  Ennodius;  cf.  Epist.  5.14,  MGH  AA  7.183f.  (506; 
Sundwali,  Abhandlungen  77).  It  has  been  suggested  that  S.  was  Ennodius 's 
master  in  liberal  studies;  cf.  Riche,  Education  24  n.  44.  The  text,  however, 
indicates  that  S.  was  Ennodius 's  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  mentor:  Epist. 

5.14.2,  sic  ego  sancHtatis  tuae  adfectione  possessus,  qmmqmm  me  de  peritia  iactare 
non  audeam,  vultum  tamen  praeceploris  expecto,  ne  degeneri  le  credas  ecclesiasHcum 
germeu  filio  commisisse,  quia  quamvis  memoria  mea  ad  centenos  se  non  vaUat 
fructus  extollere,  scit  tamen  semtna  multiplicata  redhibere  cuUori. 

259.  SOLYMIUS(?).    Teacher  or  student?    Seleucia  (Isauria).    s.V  med. 
PLRE II  S.V.,  p.  1020. 

The  son  of  one  gramm.,  Alypius,  and  the  brother  of  another,  Olympius 
(qq.v.,  nos.  6, 108),  at  Isaudan  Seleucia,  according  to  the  received  text  of 
[Basfl.  SeL]  Vie  et  miracles  de  Sainle  Thecle  2.38  Dagron.  His  father  fell  ill 

and  was  cured  by  Saint  Thecla;  at  the  time  S.  was  either  a  teacher  or  a 
student,  and  devoted  half  the  day  to  Xdyoi,  half  to  tending  his  father. 

Anomalies  in  the  text,  however,  combine  to  suggest  that  some  cor- 
ruption has  occurred  and  that  6  naxq  6  £oXu|iiO(;  is  a  garbling  of  6  itaXq  6 
'OXu^ioo^:  see  Raster,  "Vie."  "Solymius''  probably  should  be  regarded 
as  an  error  for  "Olympius." 

*  260.  SOSISTRATUS.   Teacher.    Egypt  (Arsinoite  nome?).  337. 

Teacher  who  wrote  out  a  loan  agreement  in  337,  probably  somewhere  in 
the  Arsinoite  nome  (see  Wegener,  "Some  Oxford  Papyri"  209):  PBodl. 
inv  e.l29  =  SB  6.9270  =  Zilliacus,  "Anecdota"  132,  lines  22ff.,  A6pfiA,io^ 
A(ppo6e(oi0(;  'AXc[^dv5poi)  Ypan^axleuc  cypaya  hnkg  amov  [drfpapniAxoD 
Sidi  Lcalaiaipdioi)  6i6aaKd>.ou.  On  the  role  of  S.,  Zilliacus  remarks, 
"As  for  the  meaning  of  the  note  [8id  Zcolaiaxpdxou  6i5aaKd>LOU  I 
suppose  it  is  equivalent  to  the  usual  5i'  £|ioC  iypaapr}.  .  .  .  Sosistratus 
presumably  works  as  a  private  symbolaiographus"  ("Anecdota"  133  n.  24); 
cf.  CJL  10.3969  =  ILS  7763,  with  Kinsey,  "Poor  Schoolmaster?"  Cf.  also 
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Still  earlier  PCairZen.  vol.  3  p.  290  (addendum  to  PCairZm.  2.59257)  = 

PapLugdBaf,  20A.20.9f.  (252  B.C.),  lypay^sv  t6  au^poXov  *Ap[  ]t|^  5i5d- 

Gia)iXo(;  'AoKXTimdSov  <nm6l^av]xo<;. 

For  a  different  reconstruction  of  the  same  passage  in  PBodl.  inv.  e.l29/ 
see  SB  6.9191  =  Wegener,  "Some  Oxford  Papyri"  209,  and  s.v.  Anony- 
mus  15,  no.  279.  Though  this  earlier  version  was  apparently  unknown 
to  Zilliacus,  his  interpretation  of  the  role  of  the  5i56oKaXo^  is  nonetheless 
probably  preferable;  see  s.v.  Anonymus  15. 

261.  STEGUS. 

Cf.  Chr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1075  n.  5. 

The  name  appears  in  one  family  of  mss  as  a  corruption  in  the  tit.  of 
Procop.  Gaz.  Ep.  13,  6X6ic(p  xai  axiytp  yfta^awcdlq;  see  the  app.  crit,  in 
the  ed.  of  Garzya  and  Loenertz  ad  loc.  The  gramm.  in  question  was 
Stephanus  (q.v.,  no.  141),  who  received  £p.  71, 89,  and  105  in  addition  to 
Ep.  13.  Cf.  also  S.W.  Alypius,  Hierius,  nos.  7, 71. 

+  262.  TER(R)ENT1US. 

Ter(r)entius  grammatkus,  a  pupil  of  Prisdan  according  to  the  Commenium 
Sedulii  on  Eutyches  (q.v.,  no.  57):  Anecd.  Hdo,  =  GL  8.1.11f.  =  p.  87.15f. 
Lofstedt,  Ter{r)enHus  [TerrenHus  cod.  T:  Terentius  cod.  B]  grammatkus  "cum 

autem"  inquit  "fuissemus  ego  ct  Eutex  in  schola  Prisciant,  sic  ail  nobis.    .  ." 

But  T.  is  introduced  in  the  Commenlum  Sedulii  only  to  provide  a  fanciful 
etymology  for  the  equally  fanciful  name  Eutex;  cf.  s.v.  Eutyches.  For  the 
etymology,  see  Keil,  GL  5.445;  Lofstedt,  ed.,  testimonia  ad  loc.  T.  is  in  all 
likelihood  a  fiction,  to  be  identified  with  the  gramm  "Terrentius"  in- 
vented by  the  gramm.  Virgilius  Maro  (s.VII)  along  with  the  fictional 
grammarians  "Don,"  brother  of  Donatus,  "Galbungus,"  et  al.;  the  ety- 
mology offered  in  the  Commentum  may  well  derive  from  the  same  source, 
though  it  is  not  in  the  surviving  Epitomae  of  Virgilius  Maro;  cf.  Wcssner, 
RE,  2.  Reihe,  5.595;  B.  Lofstedt,  "Miscellanea"  16lf.  (for  other  references 
to  T.),  163. 

263.  TETRADIUS.   Teacher;  perhaps  gramm.   Iculisma    Saintes?  s.IV 
2/2. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  5.107lf.  (Ensslin);  PLRE I  s.v.,  p.  885. 

Tctradius:  Auson.  Episi.  11  tit.,  v.  2.  Whether  he  taught  at  Iculisma 
(Angoulemc;  vv.  21ff.)  as  a  gramm.  or  as  a  rhetorician  is  not  clear;  the 
fact  that  T.  was  a  poet  {see  below)  is  not  much  help  on  the  question. 
Ausonius's  emphasis  on  Iculisma 's  obscurity  might  suggest  that  it  was 
not  large  enough  to  support  a  rhetorical  school.  T.  could  then  have  been 
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a  gramm.  or  a  general  teacher  of  liberal  letters;  cf.  s.v.  Domitius  Rufinus, 
no.  131;  see  also  Raster,  "Notes"  342ff. 

It  is  also  unclear  whether  T.  was  still  teaching  at  the  time  of  Epist.  11. 
The  sharp  antithesis  Ausonius  draws  between  his  condition  at  Iculisma 
and  his  current  state — docendi  munere  ad^trictum  i^ravi  (v.  21)  vs.  floreas 
(v.  26)  —  seems  to  suggest  that  he  had  broken  the  bonds  of  the  munus 
grave  altogether  and  had  gone  on  to  a  different,  better,  fortune  rather 
than  that  he  had  simply  moved  to  a  more  favorable  position. 

T.'s  origins  are  unknown.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Ausonius,  presum- 
ably at  Bordeaux  (vv.  17-18;  the  relationship  is  reversed  at  RE,  2.  Reihe, 
5. 1072. if.),  and  had  subsequently  taught  at  Iculisma  (above).  By  the  time 
of  Epist.  11,  he  had  left  Iculisma  (vv.  19-28).  T.'s  location  is  not  stated, 
but  Ausonius  was  writing  near  Saintes:  w.  llf.,  cur  me  propinquum 
Sanhnmm  meeittbu$  /dedinas . . .  ?  Since  T.  is  near  Ausonius — w.  25-26, 
mm  frequents  aiqiu  dam  nec  jfrocul  /  cum  fkms  infer  mros^it  is  a  reasonable 
inference  that  T.  was  at  Saintes;  cf,  Matthews'  review  of  PLRE  I,  CR  24 
(1974),  101. 

The  letter  was  written  in  the  year  of  Ausonius's  consulship,  i.e.,  379, 
or  else  sometime  after:  v.  30,  spemis  poetam  amsulem.  If  T.  was  oiF  an  age  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Ausonius  at  Bordeaux  sometime  in  the  period  336- 
67,  he  cannot  have  been  born  before  the  early  320s  or  much  later  than 
the  early  350s~presumably  he  was  bom  closer  to  the  former  terminus, 
since  the  conceit  of  the  letter,  his  alleged  disdain  for  Ausonius,  would 
seem  more  decorously  used  of  someone  more  nearly  Ausonius's  con- 
temporary than  of  someone  less  than  half  his  age. 

T.  was  a  poet  (vv.  23-24,  31-32,  37-38);  Ausonius  specially  mentions 
his  skills  as  a  satirist,  comparing  him  to  Lucilius  (vv.  1-10), 

T.  is  possibly  to  be  identified  with  Taetradius  the  proconsularis  vir  who 
converted  to  Christianity  under  the  influence  of  St.  Martin  at  Trier: 
Sulp.  Sev.  V.  Martin.  17;  cf.  PLRE  I  s.v.,  p.  873;  Green,  "Prosopographical 
Notes"  23. 

-  264.  THEODORETUS.  Gramm.  Asiana?  Ad.  incert.;  perhaps  before  ca. 
568. 

0eo6a)pr|TO(;:  Anth.  Gr.  16.34  tit.  (©EoSwpiTou  Planudes).  Styled  ypa^i- 
^aTiK6<;,  ibid.  Author  of  an  epigram  accompanying  a  statue  set  up  at 
Smyrna  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  honor  of  the  governor  Philippus: 
ibid,  lemma,  ei^  £lK6va  apxovxo^  ^v  IjiOpvT). 

The  epigram  may  once  have  been  collected  in  the  Cycle  of  Agathias, 
which  would  provide  a  term,  a.  q,  of  ca.  56S;  for  the  date,  cf.  Cameron 
and  Cameron,  "CycU";  differently  Baldwin,  "Four  Problems"  298ff.  and 
"Date."  But  the  attribution  to  the  Cyde  is  uncertain;  cf.  Cameron  and 
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Cameron,  "Cycle''  20.  T.  was  dated  to  sXV  /  s.V  by  Beckby,  ed.,  Atak  Gr, 
4.745;  on  what  grounds  is  not  dear. 

Perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Theodoretus  the  author  of  a  treatise 
flepi  icvEupdxflSv;  cf .  s.v.,  no.  265. 

+  265.  THEODORETUS.   Gramm.  and  poet?   Aet.  incert.;  perhaps  before 

ca.  568. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  5.1801-2  (Wendel);  C:hr.-Sch.-St.  2:2.1080;  Hunger  2.12f. 

0eo6d)pTiTO(;:  inscr.  cod.  Vindob.  gr.  240  fol.  47.  ©eoSwpixoi;:  most  codd. 
and  V.  1  of  the  dedicatory  epigram;  cf.  Uhlig,  "Noch  einmal"  791; 
Egenolff,  Orthoepischen  Siudu  llff. 

Author  of  a  treatise  Ilepi  icveu^dtcov  drawn  from  the  twentieth  book 
of  the  KctOoXticf)  npoacpSia  of  Herodian;  cf .  Egenolff,  Orthoepischen  StUcke 
lOS,,  Orthographischen  StSda  32.  As  yet  unedited,  T.'s  treatise  was  used  in 
compiling  the  Mischkxkm  be  tAv  nepi  fcveoiiftnov  Tp6<p(ovoq,  Xoipo^ooKoO, 
6eo5<DpiTOU  koI  kt&pm  in  Valckenaer,  Ammonius^  188£f .  It  was  introduced 
by  a  twelve-line  epigram  dedicating  the  work  to  a  certain  Patricius;  for 
the  text  of  the  poem,  see  Uhlig,  ''Noch  einmal"  791f.;  cf.  Pachomius 
Rhusanus  (s.XV-s.XVI),  in  Hilgard,  Excerph  5,  0eo5(i>pyiTOi)  nspi  icveu- 
pdrayv  x&y  dmcb  moiydiav  1^  'Hpco&iavoC  7ip6<;  FlaipiKiov. 

Because  he  produced  an  epitome  of  Herodian,  T.  probably  cannot 
be  dated  before  s.IV;  cf  s.v.  Aristodemus,  no.  188.  T.  may  well  belong 
to  s.V  /  s.VI,  as  the  names  "Theodoretus"  and  especially  "Patricius" 
suggest. 

Perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Theodoretus  (q.v.,  no.  264)  the  gramm. 
whose  epigram  on  the  governor  Philippus  is  preserved  as  Anth.  Gr. 
16.34.  It  is  probably  a  coincidence  that  the  Suda,  <I).352,  records  a  Oi/.irr- 
Tioq,  oocpiaifj^,  6  Ypdya(;  nepi  nveunoiTWV,  tK  twv  'HpcDdiavoO,  Kaxd 
OTOixeiov. 

+  266.  THEODORUS.   Gramm.  or  poet,  or  both.  s.VI  1/2. 

Subject  of  tv^o  funerary  epigrams  by  Julian  the  Egyptian  {Anth.  Gr. 
7.594,  595)  and  possibly  of  one  by  Paul  the  Silentiary  (7.606),  all  from 
the  Cycle  of  Agathias.  His  term.  a.  q.  is  therefore  ca.  568;  cf.  Cameron 
and  Cameron,  "Cycle";  differently  Baklwin,  "Four  Problems"  298ff.  and 
"Date." 

Julian  claims  that  T.  "revived"  or  "rescued  from  oblivion"  the  labors 
of  the  ancient  poets  (7.594.3f.)  and  that  the  latter  are  now  buried  with 
him  (7.595.4.).  He  was  presumably  a  gramm.  or  a  poet,  or  both;  cf. 
7.594.1-4: 

^vfj^a  GOV,  d)  0865(ope,  rcavatpeK^^  ouk  hd.  xbpJ^, 
dXX*  £vi  Pi^iQK&v  (Aupidoiv  osXidoiv 
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alaiv  &v£^d)ypTioa(;  djroXXun^vwv  dnb  XfjOi)^ 
Apfld^oc  voepfii^v  ^6x6ov  doi5oii6Xa>v. 

The  lines  could  bear  either  interpretation.  For  the  phrasing  of  w.  1-2, 
cf.  GVl  1182  =  IKyzik.  515.2  (s.II);  SEG  6.829  =  GVI  1305.3-4  (s.II  2/2). 

Paul's  epigram  mentions  no  literary  attainments,  in  notable  contrast 
to  the  poems  of  Julian.  If  T.  was  nonetheless  its  subject,  he  was  survived 
by  a  son. 

*  2b7.  THEON.    Teacher.    Panopolis.    s.IV  init. 

Theon  5i5daKaXo^  registered  as  the  owner  of  a  new  house,  Kat(vi))  (sc. 
olKia),  in  Panopolis  in  a  topographical  listing  of  jnroperties  executed  early 
in  s  IV,  PBerlBork.  col.  12.34.  For  the  date,  see  references  s.v.  Chabrias. 
Note  that  unlike  the  other  two  SiSdoKaXoi  mentioned  in  the  same 
register,  Chabrias  and  Eutyches  (qq  v.,  nos.  198,  214),  T.  appears  to  have 
been  alive  at  the  time  of  the  survey;  cf .  Raster,  "F.  Panop/'  133f . 

268.  THESPESIUS.    Gramm.(?)  or,  more  probably,  rhetorician.  Caesarea 

(Palaestina).    s.IV  2/3. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  6.60  (Stegemann);  Hauser-Meury,  Prosaptfgrupkie  s.v.,  p.  174; 
PLRE 1  S.V.  2,  p.  910. 

Thespesius:  Jer.  De  vir.  ill.  13;  Greg.  Naz.  Epitaph.  4  (PG  38.12f.).  Called 
rhetor  by  Jerome;  ypa^naTiK6<^  in  the  lemma  of  Greg.  Naz.  Epitaph.  4. 
Gregory's  poem  praises  T.  as  a  glorious  example  of  the  oo(piT]  that  was 
the  special  pride  of  Athens:  w.  3-4,  f]  5'  i^6T]OE  /  'AtO(^*  ti^  jcot*  i^fjq 
56(av  Sxei  oo(pir](;.  Since  this  must  mean  oratory— it  can  hardly  mean 
grammar — the  lemma  is  probably  mistaken.  The  error  was  perhaps  due 
to  tnteaai  in  v.  3,  where  T.'s  skill  in  lmprovisation(?)  is  mentioned: 
&pnT6Koi^  Msooi  t6oo^  Pf<%6^-  Cf.  Hauser-Meury,  Pnsopcfgruphie  174. 

Active  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine:  according  to  Jerome,  De  vir,  I'll.  13,  T. 
taught  Gregory  and  Euzoius  in  the  city  that  housed  the  library  of  Origen 
and  Pamphilus  and  that  later  had  Euzoius  as  its  bishop.  As  teacher  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (bom  329)  at  Caesarea,  T.  must  have  been  active  at 
least  by  the  mid-  or  late  340s.  The  date  of  his  death  cannot  be  fixed;  but 
since  the  'EiciTdcpia  seem  to  be  arranged  chronologically,  it  can  be  placed 
between  ca.  357  {EpUaph,  1-3)  and  ca.  367  {EpUaph.  5). 

269.  TROILUS.   Gramm.   Loc.,  aet,  incert. 
PLRE II  S.V.  2,  p.  1128. 

According  to  the  tit.  of  Anth.  Gr.  16.55,  a  gramm.,  author  of  an  epigram 
on  the  base  of  a  statue  raised  by  a  city  to  the  wrestler  Lyron.  T.  is  dated 
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by  Beckby,  ed.,  to  ca.  375;  (or  what  reason  is  not  clear.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  he  lived  in  late  antiquity. 

270.  STATIUS  TULLIANUS.   Dign.,  lac.,  aet.  incert.;  before  s.IV  med. 

RE,  2.  Reihe,  3.2223-24  (Funaioli);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.180;  PLRE I  s.v.,  p.  924. 

Glossographer  or  antiquarian;  author  ot  a  work  De  vocahulis  rerum  (todd. 
Macrob.:  deorum  Eyssenhardt).  A  citation  from  the  first  book  is  found  at 
Macrob.  Sal.  3.8.6-7  =  Servius  Danielis  ad  Aen.  11.542.  The  common 
source  of  Macrobius  and  Servius  Danielis  here  is  almost  certainly  the 
variorum  commentary  of  Aelius  Donattis;  cf.  Funaioli,  RE,  2.  Reihe, 
3.2223-24;  Marinone,  Elio  Denaio  71,  77;  Santoro,  Esegeti  36fiF.  T.  should 
therefore  be  dated  before  s.IV  med.  Nothing  more  is  known  about  him. 

271.  CURTIUS  VALERIANUS.   Dign.,  he.,  ad.  incert.;  before  ca.  580,  and 
perhaps  before  s.VI  init. 

RE  4.1891f .  (Wessner);  Sch.-Hos.  4:2.218;  PLRE  II  s.v.  7,  p.  1142. 

Writer  on  orthography  excerpted  by  Cassiodorus,  De  orth.,  GL  7.155.22ff. 
Listed  third  at  De  oiih.  praef.  (GL  7.147.6),  after  Velius  Longus  and 
before  Papirianus  (q.v.,  no.  244).  Along  with  the  other  men  listed  there, 
V.  is  implicitly  distinguished  from  Prisdan,  the  modemus  aucbrr  (cf.  GL 
7.207.3,  noshro  lempon);  cf .  also  Insi.  1.30.2,  where  again  V.  stands  between 
Velius  Longus  and  Papirianus,  and  is  classed  among  the  arthographi  atUiquL 
He  may  therefore  be  dated  before  Prisdan;  but  on  Cassiodorus's  short- 
comings in  chronology,  see  s.w.  Eutyches,  Phocas,  nos.  57, 121.  Though 
V.'s  relation  to  Papirianus  is  uncertain,  the  dependence  Keil  suggested, 
GL  7.134,  seems  very  doubtful;  likewise  the  date  of  Papirianus— certainly 
before  Priscian,  perhaps  after  Aelius  Donatus;  but  cf.  s.v.  Papirianus. 
V.  can  at  least  be  dated  before  ca.  580,  the  date  of  Cassiod.  De  orth.  and 
of  the  revision  of  Cassiod.  inst.. 

272.  VICTOR.    Gramm.?    Before  s.V  med.  /  s.VI  init. 
PLRE  1  S.V.  7,  p.  959. 

The  opinion  of  a  Victor  in  an  Ars  grammoHca  is  cited  by  Prisdan,  GL 
2.14.13f.,  under  the  heading  "De  syllabis."  Rufinus  GL  6.573.26  lists  a 
Victor  as  an  authority  who  had  written  on  rhythm,  de  numeris  (sc. 
oraimis),  in  Latin. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  two  are  the  same  man.  The  second  is  usually 
identified  with  the  author  of  a  rhetorical  handbook,  C.  lulius  Victor;  cf. 
Cybuila,  De  Rufini . . .  commeniariis  39f.  The  first  remains  a  mystery.  If 
Priscian  cites  him  correctly  as  the  author  of  an  Ars  grammatica,  he  prob- 
ably should  not  be  identified  with  C.  lulius  Victor,  Sulpicius  Victor,  or 
Claudius  Marius  Victor.  "Victorinus"  has  been  suggested  in  place  of 
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"Victor";  cf.  GL  2.14. 13f.,  app.  crit.  But  nothing  comparable  to  the  opinion 
Priscian  cites  can  be  found  either  in  the  extant  Ars  of  Marius  Victorinus 
or  in  the  work  of  Aphthonius  that  was  circulating  under  Victorinus's 
name  by  the  middle  of  s.V. 

'  273.  VICTORINUS.  Gramm.  s.IV  1/2? 

Victorinus  ^rammflhcMS,  cod.  Sangall.  877;  Victorinus  or  Victurinus,  codd. 
Vat.  Regin.  1587,  Neap.  Borbon.  IV  A  34.  Presented  as  the  author  of  a 
grammatical  Ars  with  metrical  appendix,  GL  6.185-215.  The  Ars  is  also 
transmitted  without  the  appendix,  and  the  appendix  in  turn  is  found 
independently;  but  the  common  format  of  the  two  sections  and  other 
features  of  the  paradosis  make  it  certain  that  the  two  parts  belong  to  a 
single  whole;  for  details,  see  Wessner  at  RE  14.1845.36ff.  and  in  Teuffel 
3  §408.4. 

Since  the  work  also  appears  without  attribution  in  cod.  Vat.  Regin. 
251,  and  since  the  metrical  appendix  in  cod.  Paris,  lat.  7559  and  the  part 
of  the  Ars  preserved  in  cod.  Neap.  lat.  2  (=  Vindob.  16)  are  attributed  to 
Palaemon,  the  whole  is  possibly  an  acephalous  work  ascribed  to  various 
well-known  authors  in  the  course  of  transmission.  H.  van  Putschen 
attached  the  name  "Maximus  Victorinus"  (q.v.,  no.  274)  to  the  work  in 
his  ed.  (Hanoviae,  1605). 

The  work  is  written  throughout  in  the  question-and-ans%ver  format 
that  belongs  to  the  schools;  for  analysis,  see  Barwick,  Rmmius  77£F.  A 
reference  to  Lactantius  occurs  at  GL  6.209.11fiF.:  nostra  quoqtu  memoria 
LadatUius  de  mthis  "pentameter"  inquit  et  "tetrameter."  If  the  wording,  with 
the  phrase  nostra  memoria,  indicates  that  the  writer  was  a  contemporary 
of  Lactantius,  then  the  reference  should  place  the  genesis  of  the  work  in 
SJV  112,  But  note  also  that  an  allusion  to  the  Ars  of  Aelius  Donatus 
suggests  a  date  after  s.IV  med.:  GL  6.200.24f.,  de  pnmomine  similiter 
quoniam  Donatus  exposuit,  ideo  praetermisimus.  The  latter  may,  however,  be 
due  to  revision  in  the  course  of  transmission;  cf.  Barwick,  Remmius 
82  n.  1. 

Though  the  Ars  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Excerpia  of  Audax 
(q.v.,  no.  190),  differences  between  the  two  suggest  reliance  on  a  common 
source  rather  than  dependence  of  one  on  the  other. 

274.  MAXIMUS(?)  VICTORINUS.  Gramm.  or  rhetorician?  Ldc.,  ael.  incerir, 
before  Bede. 

Cf.  RE  14.1847.27ff.  (Wessner);  Sch.-Hos.  4:1.154. 

Called  Maximus  or  Maximinus  or  Maximianus  Victorinus  in  the  mss 
(Maximinus  Victorinus  in  the  oldest,  cod.  Neap.  lat.  2  [=  Vindob.  16, 
s.Vn  /  s.Vni]):  see  Keil,  GL  6,  xx-xxi.  He  is  probably  the  Maximus 
mentioned  in  the  company  of  "Honoratus"  (=  Servius),  "Sergius,"  and 
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"Metrorius"  in  the  catalogues  of  granun.  in  codd.  Bonon.  797  (Negri, 
"De  codice"  266)  and  Bern.  243  iAnad.  Hdo,  -  Gl  8,  cxlix);  cf.  further 
s.v.  "Sergius/'  no.  255. 

Author  of  a  Commenium  or  Commenltarius  de  nUiont  metrorum  (so  the 
mss),  GL  6.215-28.  Of  uncertain  profession  or  status,  he  is  styled  Maxi- 
mianus  grammalicus  in  the  subscr.  of  cod.  Monac.  6281,  but  he  appears  to 
be  especially  concerned  with  rhetoric;  cf.  GL  6.227.25-27,  hmc  jfrudenH 
satis  sunt,  kisque  extmplis  omnia  in  promptu  habehil.  rketmeam  autem  eloquentiam, 
id  est  veram,  nosse  non  poierit,  nisi  qui  ad  earn  hoc  vesHgio  oeturil. 

His  date  is  likewise  beyond  determination,  save  that  Bede  refers  to 
him  (as  "Victorinus'O,  De  orth.,  GL  7.248.17E  =  6.218.16ff. 

+  275.  URBANUS.  Gramm.?  Vergilian  commentator.  Loc.,  ad,  incert,;  s.II 
med.  /  s.  V  init. 

R£,  2.  Reihe,  9.982-86  (Strzelecki);  Sch.-Hos.  3.173. 

Commentator  on  Vergil,  cited  eleven  times  by  Servius.  The  nature  of 
the  citations  makes  it  reasonably  clear  that  U.'s  work  was  a  commentary, 
not  some  other  type  of  grammatical  work.  Servius's  citations  provide  a 
term.  a.  q.  of  s.IV  ex.  /  s.V  init.;  though  firm  evidence  for  a  term,  p,  q.  is 
lacking,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  U.  was  later  than  Velius  Longus; 
cf  Serv  nd  Aen.  5.517,  with  Schol.  Veron.  to  Aen.  5.488;  Strzelecki,  R£,  2. 
Reihe,  9.983.31ff. 

Very  little  recommends  the  common  suggestion  that  U.  is  the  M. 
Damatius  Urbanus  whose  literary  attainments  are  recorded  on  CIL 
8.8500  =  ILS  7761  Sitifis  (an.  229):  summarum  artium  liberalium,  litterarum 
studiis  ulriusque  linguae  perfecte  erudilus,  optima  facundia  praeditus.  Praise  of 
this  type  is  very  common  in  inscr.,  and  implies  no  specific  accomplishment 
beyond  a  liberal  education:  e.g.,  for  utraque  lingua  eruditi  {oel  sim.)  in  or 
from  Africa,  see  the  inscr.  collected  at  Champlin,  Fwnto  17  n.  84.  Further, 
the  Urbanus  of  CIL  8.8500  died  in  his  twenty-third  year. 

276.  ZOSIMUS.   Sophist.   Ascalon.   s.V  ex.  /  s.VI  init. 
RE,  2.  Reihe,  10.790£f.  (Gartner);  PLRE  II  s.v.  4,  p.  1206. 

A  sophist  of  Ascalon  active  under  Anastasius,  according  to  the  Suda, 
Z.169,  where  he  is  partially  confused,  ut  rnd,,  with  the  homonymous  and 
nearly  contemporary  sophist  of  Gaza  (=  Zosimus  2  PLRE  11,  p.  1205). 
The  confusion  is  inconsequential  for  our  purposes,  however;  for  although 
Z.  is  called  a  gramm.  by  PLR£  II — perhaps  a  slip,  after  Gartner,  R£,  2. 
Reihe,  10.790ff.,  where  the  term  seems  to  be  used  loosely— no  ancient 
source  identifies  him  as  a  gramm.,  and  nothing  that  we  know  about  him 
or  about  his  homonym  suggests  that  he  was  one.  The  work  associated 
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with  him  is  wholly  concerned  with  prose,  esp.  the  Attic  orators;  see 

Gartner,  RE,  2.  Reihe,  10.791ff.  That  by  itself  indicates  he  was  a  sophist. 

►  277.  ANONYMUS 13.  Teacher.  Oxyrhynchus.  s.ffl/s.IV. 

In  a  private  account  dated  by  the  editor  (J.  Barns)  to  s.lll  /  s.IV:  POxy. 
24.2425  col.  ii.l6,  xcp  8i5aaKdX(p  kP.  The  units  involved  are  not  specified, 
but  the  amounts  recorded  in  the  part  of  the  account  published  are  fairly 
uniform,  ranging  from  17  to  22. 

>  278.  ANONYMUS  ("the  Elder")  14.  Teacher.  Karanis.  299. 

Signatory  of  a  declaration  of  land  owned  by  Aur.  Isidorus,  lying  in  two 
districts  of  Karanis:  PCairlsid.  5.45,  [Aup(r|>.iO(;)  ±  lOj  7ip£gPv)TKpoi;  (5i]5do- 
KaXoq-  nap'  £|ioi  ^TeX£:a9r|.  The  declaration  was  made  for  the  census  of 
297  and  was  executed  11  September  299  for  the  censitor  iulius  Septimius 
Sabinus  (=  Sabinus  17  PLRE  I,  p.  794).  Probably  the  same  man  appears  as 
a  signatory  in  a  copy  of  another  document  of  the  same  type  apparently 
executed  at  the  same  time  and  concerning  parcels  of  land  located  in  the 
same  districts:  PNYU  1.1.15,  [Aup.  ±  13  TtpeopOhepo^  5i5ld]oKaA,o^-  nap' 
^Hoi  ^T[eX(^a0T])]. 

Evidently  distinct  from  the  5t56oKaX.oq  Aur.  Herodes  who  appears  in  a 
similar  capacity  on  two  similar  documents  prepared  at  the  same  time  in 
Karanis;  see  8.v.  Aur.  Herodes,  no.  228.  The  two  men  were  performing 
the  same  job  at  the  same  time  probably  because  the  parcels  of  land  lay  in 
different  parts  of  Karanis;  see  PCairlsid,  p.  48. 

On  SiSdoKoXot  as  secretaries,  see  references  s.v.  Aur.  Herodes,  no. 
228.  Cf.  also  s.w.  Aur.  Plution,  no.  248;  Sosistratus  (5B  6.9270),  no. 
260  =  Anonymus  15  (56  6.9191),  no.  279. 

•  279.  ANONYMUS  15.   Teacher.   Arsinoite  nome.  337. 

Teacher  found  performing  a  notarial  function  in  a  loan  agreement  drafted 
probably  somewhere  in  the  Arsinoite  nome  in  337:  PBodl.  inv.  e.l29  = 
SB  6.9191  =  Wegener,  "Some  Oxford  Papyri"  209,  lines  22ff.,  AApfjXio^ 

*A(ppo5E(aio<;  Anptplviou  UKoypacpleuc;  Sypaya  vnkp  auroO  I&ypa[ifidTOU 
d^i^l^i^  "CoC  5i6aaKdXou.  With  the  role  of  the  6i5daKaXo^  here, 
Wegener  compared  that  of  Aur.  Herodes  (q.v.,  no.  228)  at  SB  5.7669.41  = 
PCairlsid.  3.41;  cf.  also  PCairlsid.  4.21  (s.v.  Aur.  Herodes);  PRyl.  4.656 
(s.v.  Aur.  Plution,  no.  248);  PCairlsid.  5.45,  PNYU  1.1.15  (s.v.  Anonymus 
14,  no.  278).  Note,  however,  that  the  latter  documents  belong  to  a 
homogeneous  set,  viz.,  declarations  of  land  before  the  censitor,  distinct 
from  the  private  agreement  found  here. 

A  perhaps  preferable  reconstruction  of  this  passage  would  read  [did 
Icolaiaipdiou  6i5aaKdXoi)  for  Id^iwjSeii;  utio  toO  5i6aaKd^ou;  see  s.v. 
Sosistratus,  no.  260. 
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280.  ANONYMUS 16.   Teacher.    Egypt.  s.IV? 

In  an  account  dated  to  the  "fourth  (?)  century":  OPetr.  450,  tS  SiSaaicdXxp 
p.  The  units  of  payment  are  not  specified,  but  the  same  figure  is  given  in 
the  five  other  entries  that  are  legible. 

281.  ANONYMUS  17.  Magisler  (sc.  alicuius  ariis  Itbemlis),  Rome?  s. V  ex.  / 
s.VI  init. 

Subject  of  Ennod.  Carm.  2.96  {MGH  AA  7.172),  with  the  lemma  de 
quodam  Romano  qui  magister  voluit  esse.  The  poem's  theme  is  conventional, 
the  ignorant  would-be  teacher:  vv.  2-3,  littera  nulla  edit  brutae  commcrcia 
linguae.  /  numquam  discipulus.  valeas  die  unde  magister.  Perhaps  a  literary 
invention;  cf.  s.vv.  Auxilius,  Philomusus,  nos.  191,  246. 
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Titles,  Styles,  Circumlocutions:  A  Selection 


For  literary  and  institutional  reasons,  the  terms  for  teachers  below  the 
level  of  rhetorician  proliferated  in  the  course  of  antiquity  beyond  the 
simple  titles  most  commonly  found,  viz.,  ypannaxiaxri^,  Ypa|i|iaTo5i5d- 

CTKaXot;,  Uiterahr,  magisler  primus,  or  magister  ludi  (litterarii)  for  the  so-called 
primary  teacher;'  ypannaiiKog  or  grammaticus  for  the  so-called  secondary 
teacher.^  The  collection  below  is  a  sampling  of  the  other  titles,  styles, 
and  circumlocutions  applied  to  such  teachers,  especially  in  sources  of  the 
third  through  sixth  centuries.  In  making  my  selection  I  have  aimed  at 
variety,  not  exhaustiveness,  and  I  have  attempted  to  avoid  unnecessarily 
duplicating  information  already  collected  elsewhere.^ 

1.  Various  expansions  of  ma^fr 

a.  magister  artis  grammalicae,  magister  grammaticus,  etc.:  CIL  2.3872  =  ILS 
7765  =  ILER  5715  Saguntum,  magister  arih  gramnmHcae  (cf.  CIL  3.12702 
[with  13822]  =  ILS  7767  Dodea,  artis  grammatkue  Gnucae  periHssimus;  QL 
13.1393  =  lis  7764  Limoges,  artis  grammatkae  iodor  mmmqiue)  mag[is]ter; 
Antk  Lot,  1:1.287.4,  grammaticae  magister  artis);  Amm.  Marc.  22.10.7,  ma- 
gisM  rhetorid  et  grantmatici  (sim.  25.4.20);  cf.  AE  1928,  200  =  ibid.  1938, 

1.  Cf.  Mmou^Hislmr^  221,  390. 

2.  On  ypamiaTiaxfic  and  liberator,  see  Appendix  2;  on  the  so-called  primary 
and  secondary  levels,  see  Kaster,  "Notes." 

3.  In  addition  to  Marrou,  HiUtrire^  221,  390,  see  the  works  cited  by  L^uffer, 
Diokyiam  Preisedikt  241,  on  7.66,  242,  on  7.70;  cf.  Kuhn,  Siadtische  und  biirgerliche 

Verfassuni;  T  .84f ,  for  the  usage  of  the  jurists  and  the  Codes.  Christes,  Sklaven 
142ff.,  provides  a  useful  survey  of  Berufsbezeichnungen;  for  examples  of  an  impor- 
tant style  overlooked  there,  Ka6r|yr|XT|^  see  Robert,  Collection  56-57,  HelUnica 
13.53;  Robert  and  Robert,  Qtrie  215  no.  6;  CIL  6.2210  =  ILS  4499  =  JG  VR  2.707; 
Mitsos,  "*Ek  toO  'ETtiypacpiKoO  Moooeioi)"  79f.;  Raubitschek,  "Greek  Inscriptions" 
248f.  no.  10;  FX  7  no.  64,  pp.  157f.  (Balland);  POxy.  6.930, 18.2190;  POsl.  3.156; 
PGiss.  80. 
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17  =  ILER  5716  =  KIT  443,  magister  grammoHcus;  Ami.  Boll  93  (1975) 
292,  iialGxdip  YpoMiiamdq;  CIL  2.2236  =  ILS  7766  =  ILER  5717  Corduba, 
magisier  gmmmiaHcus)  Gnucus;  AE 1974, 234  Aquinum,  magister  Graecus. 

b.  magister  liheraliuM  UHerarum:  BCTH  1896,  218  no.  184  =  ILS  7762 
[omnium;  c(.  Prudent.  Perist.  9.22,  magisier  liHerarum  (with  Part  II  no.  26); 
Brusin,  "Nuove  epigrafi"  40f.  =  AE  1968,  191-98  n.  (p.  72)  Aquileia, 
lmagisU]r  litterar[um]  (with  Part  II  no.  62). 

c.  magister  puerorum:  ILCV  719  =  Inscr.  Ital.  10:2.58  Parentium;  Inscr. 
Hal.  10:2.74  Parentium  (see  Part  II  nos.  29,  30,  with  no.  216);  cf.  5i6d- 
aKaXo<;  7rai5(ov,  PSl  3.157;  TtaiSoSiSdoKaXog,  Greg,  presb.  Vie  de  Theodore  de 
Sykeon  §26.7ff.  Festugiere  (see  Part  II  no.  120);  cf.  also  [Clement.  Rom.j 
Testament.  D.  N.  lesu  Christi  2.2,  p.  115  Rahmani  =  C5C0  Scr.  Syr.  162 
p.  4P;  CIL  6.16843  =  IG  14.1537  =  GVl  1326  =  IGVR  3.1189.3-4  {quoted 
at  3a  below);  Prudent.  Perist.  9.21,  praefuerat  studiis  puerilihus,  of  the  magister 
liHerarum  Cassianus. 

d.  magisier  studiorum:  TZ  35  (1972)  136  =  BRGK  58  (1977)  453  Trier, 
magister  studiorum,  grammaticus  Latinus;  AE  1918,  87,  88  (=  20  his)  =  ILAfr. 
273a,  b  Thuburbo  Maius,  magister  studiorum;  cf.  CTh  13.3.5  (an.  362), 
magistri  studiorum  dodoresque;  also  C]  3.28.37,  le  (an.  531),  magistri  studiorum 
liheralium. 

2.  Miscellaneous  expressions  specifying  "teacher"  or  the  like  with  an 
objective  genitive 

a.  'EXXi^vikSv  or  T(D|ialK&v  X6ym  StSdoKoXo^  Ypafi|iaTtiC(&v,  etc.:  Soc. 
HE  2.46.2,  3,1.10,  4.9.4,  5.25.1;  cf.  7.17.2,  and  Part  II  no.  116;  contrast 

7.13.7,  ypanndtoDV  t&v  Tie^tov  5i5doKaA.O(;;  with  Part  II  no.  74. 

b.  doctor  eloquii,  etc.:  TZ  35  (1972)  136  =  BRGK  58  (1977)  453  Trier, 
doctor  Rom[ani]  .  .  .  eloqu[i]i,  of  the  Latin  grammaticus  L.  Terentius  lulianus 
(cf.  Id  above);  Martyrius  GL  7.165.14,  doctor .  .  .  elocutionis  fjitinae,  of 
Adamantius  (see  Part  II  nos.  2,  95);  cf.  Prise.  Inst.,  GL  2.238.5f.,  omnis 
eloquentiae  decus,  of  Theoctistus;  Eutych.  Ars,  GL  5.456.29f.,  Romanae  lumen 
facundiae,  of  Priscian.  Note  also  Ennod.  Diet.  7.8,  praevius  eloquentiae  morum- 
que  doctor,  of  Deuterius,  who  taught  both  grammar  and  rhetoric  (cf.  Part 
II  no.  44);  CIL  6.9858  =  ILS  2951,  magister  eloquentiae,  of  the  rhetorician  Fl. 
Magnus  (=  Magnus  10  PLRE  I,  p.  535). 

c.  Ypaf.i)iaTiicf)(;  ETruaitop  TE/vrj;;:  Kaibel  402  =  IGR  3.118  =  GVl  1184 
Sebastopolis  (Cappadocia);  cf.  Kaibel  848,  oocpiri^  ^TtiioTcop  naar\q;  Char- 
neux,  "Inscriptions"  616f.  =  SEG  16.261,  t6v  n6xrt\<;  oo<pir|(;  eiiuaxopa,  of 
a  governor  of  s  JV. 

d.  6  eCXoytdrcoTO^  ypapixpaxiKO^  icai  waiSeuxfi^  *EXXiivikSv  Xdycov  kX&y 
Bepim:  SB  1.5941,  with  Part  II  no.  220. 

e.  pn^essor  Romamrum  liHerarum,  grammaticus  U^inus:  Gesta  apud  Zeno- 
philum,  CSEL  26.185.9f.;  for  prafessw  or  proftssor  liHerarum,  cf.  esp.  Dahl- 
mann,  KUim  Schriften  255S. 
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f.  oocpiTiq  5i5AoKa?.0(;:  Kaibel  372  =  5EG  6.137  Altinta§  {Kurtkoy 
[Phrygia];  see  Part  II  no.  158);  Dorner,  Bericht  54  no.  13  Bithynion  / 
Ciaudiopolis;  cf.  PLG*  3.362£f.,  v.  29,  ao(pir\(;  dvo^,  of  the  grammarian 
Coiuthus  (cf.  Part  11  no.  33). 

3.  Some  circumlocutions 

A  teacher's  activity  or  status  was  frequently  described  allusively  or 
periphrasticaliy,  %vithout  a  precise  title.  One  familiar  example  involves 
the  teacher's  use  of  the  rod;  see,  e.g.,  the  references  Mayor  coUected  in 
his  commentary  on  Juv.  1.15  (London,  1888).  An  equally  familiar  and 
seemingly  antithetical  example  involves  his  status  as  (foster)  father;  see 
esp.  Petit,  tiudianh  3lCf.,  on  the  use  of  tp£q>£iv  and  ^pfypa  in  Libanius's 
letters,  with,  e.g.,  Paulin.  Nol.  Ep.  7.3,  8.1,  Dion.  Ant.  £p.  24  Hercher, 
Ennod.  Did.  8.8fiF.  The  most  common  circumlocutions  for  "grammarian" 
involve  expertise  in  poetry. 

a.  GV7 1182  =  IKyzik,  515  Miletoupolis  /  M.  Kemalpa§a  (s.n),  concern- 
ing Magnus:  w.  1-2,  xbv  fiiyav  h/  Mouomai,  t6v  kv  ooipitl  kXdtox-  fivSpa,  / 
l^oxa  *0^i)peicf»v  6i|r6|i8vov  oeUScov.  The  inscription  concludes,  dXXA, 
9iXoi,  ^vi^oaaOe  Kai  tv  (pGinivloiJoi  yepatoO,  /  kq&xoc,  be,  ujiexEpoix;  xAac, 
yeGae  Xoyov  (vv.  7-8).  Magnus  gave  the  sons  of  Miletoupolis  a  taste  of 
Xdyoi  (vv.  7-8),  that  is,  he  was  their  teacher;  and  he  was  especially 
expert  in  Homer  (vv.  1-2),  that  is,  he  was  a  ypamiaiiKOc;.  With  w.  1-2 
compare  SEG  6.289  =  GVJ  1305  Kittium  (s.II  2/2):  vv.  3-4,  KiUkqv 
S^oxov  fjiOcojv,  6;  7io9'  'Ojiripeiaiai  peieTtpETtov  ^v  aeXiSeooiv  /  8eiKVu<; 
fjpwtov  fivopeTjv  Hpoxepcav;  cf.  Part  II  no.  266,  for  Anth.  Gr.  7. 594. if.  With 
V.  8  compare  CIL  6.16843  =  /G  14.1537  =  GVI  1326  =  IGVR  3.1189.3- 
4:  (.(HOC,  £(bv  [MouaaiCTiv  6])i£iX,eov,  ev  5e  le  TraiSwv  /  euyevecov  lepfjg  fjp^a 
(SuSaaKa/arjc,  of  Didius  Taxiarches,  on  whom  see  most  recently  Christes, 
Sklaven  154. 

b.  Bull.  ep.  1939,  447  =  lacopi,  Esplorazioni  22  and  fig.  88  =  GW  381 
(s.n  /  s.ni:  Peek),  of  die  teacher  Sarapion  of  Tyana  (so  the  stone  in  lacopi's 
photograph;  IcpanCflsv  in  lacopi,  Esplorazioni  22,  and  in  GVI  381):  imiSeuT^ 
6x'  fipioTog  . . .  natSeOooi;  Mo^oaig  loug  TtX)M&v  Xoyioix;. 

c.  Lib.  Or.  1.44:  oi  &[upi  Toi)g  noitixd^,  of  the  grammoHci  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

d.  Lib.  Ep.  337.1,  969.1:  xobq  {naXaaobq^  noniT^t^  et^  xbq  x&v  yitov  yux^ 
eladyov,  of  the  grammoHci  Tiberlnus  and  Diphilus,  respectively;  cf.  Wolf, 
Schulwesen  32f.  Compare  Ep.  398.2:  5e{KvuTat  6^  kqi  ^v  xaXq  x&v  vim 
\|A)xai<;  f\  oi\  Tixyn\,  to  the  grammarian  Acacius.  Cf.  also  Procop.  Gaz.  Ep. 
57.9:  xoOra  xolq  naiai  KaGiiyoupevo^,  followed  by  a  quotation  of  Cal- 
limachus  (see  Part  11  no.  142);  Choric.  Or.  fun.  Procop.  5,  p.  111.4ff. 
Foerster-Richtsteig:  tni  Qvpaq  f\KEiv  TioiTiTiKdq  and  la  Mouawv  jiavOdveiv, 
of  Procopius's  studies  at  the  grammarian's  school;  similarly  Laud.  Marc. 
2.7,  p.  29.20. 
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e.  Damasc.  V.  bid.  epit.  Phot.  60  =  frg.  Ill  Zintzen:  fjydica  ifiv  ird 
itoir|T(bv  ^^r|yf|oei  Kai  5top6cbo6i  xf\q  'EXXT|viKfi(;  Xe^eox;  Ka9TjnevT|v  xixvi\\, 
denoting  the  profession  of  the  grammarian  Ammonianus.  Cf.  V,  kid, 
fr^,  276: 6aot  ^topiK^  icpoCotavro  SurcpiPd^v  fi  iioiiiTiKfiv,  a  drcumiocu- 
tion  for  6ooi  ^TOp£^  fi  Ypa)i|MmKoi  fjoov.  On  Damasdus's  periphrastic 
avoidance  of  the  technical  title  ypomuiTiKd^  see  further  Appendix  2,2e, 

For  some  other  styles,  cf.  Paul.  Silent.  Anih.  Gr.  7.588.3,  yp^^m^cfnicfj^ 
tepf)  pdoig  of  Damocharis;  Olympiod.  frg.  32  =  Phot.  Bihl.  cod.  80  (1.179 
Henry)  =  FHG  4.64,  ed^ud^  xepi  ypannatiKfiv  g^wv,  of  Philtatius  (cf. 
Part  II  no.  119),  perhaps  a  circumlocution  for  8i>(pufi(;  ypa|i^aTiK6^  Com- 
pare d(puf|^  ypa|4ianic6^  at  Hierodes  and  Philagrius,  QnJudyekaiq  nos. 
196, 197. 
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rpaji^axiaxfi^  Meaning  rpa)i|iaxiK6(; 


P.  Wolf  (Sckuhoesen  32ff.)  and  P.  Petit  {ttudianh  85  n.  194)  both  indepen- 
dently drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Libanius  avoids  the  title  ypa^- 
paxticb^  preferring  various  periphrases  (cf.  Appendix  1.3c,  d)  or  the  term 
ypamumort^  which  elsewhere  is  commonly  applied  to  the  hiimUer 
teacher  of  elementary  letters.'  Among  authors  earlier  than  or  contem- 
porary with  Libanius,  Aelius  Aristides  and  Themistius  can  be  shown  to 
have  followed  a  similar  practice.'  This  appendix  gathers  together  some 
of  the  evidence  for  the  use  of  Ypa|i|iaTurnf|^  in  authors  later  than 
Libanius.  The  first  section  gives  apparent  examples  of  the  word  in  its 
more  common  sense;  the  second,  examples  of  usage  similar  to  Libanius's; 
a  third  section  briefly  describes  a  similarly  flexible  usage  in  Latin. 

1.  rpa^i^aTioifi^  meaning  "teacher  of  elementary  letters" 

a.  Isid.  Pel  Ep.  5.335:  Ypa|i|iaTiOTfj^  as  a  teacher  of  %vriting. 

b.  Isid.  Pel.  tp.  4.134:  Ypa^^aTurn/)^  opposed  to  ipikdoo^toq  in  a  simile 
distinguishing  TcpomuSeCiiaTa  from  (ptXocKxpia.  The  teacher  of  elementary 
letters  or  writing  seems  to  be  meant,  associated  with     xetpi  as  opposed 

to  ifi  vuxti. 

c.  Nil.  Ancyr.  Ep.  2.49:  YPowiaTioxfji;  vs.  i^ikdaoipoq  in  a  context  similar 
to  Isid.  Pel.  Ep.  4.134,  above. 

d.  loan.  Philop.  Comm.  in  Phys.  2.8,  CAG  16.321. iff.,  on  the  proposition 
ou6e  at  TEXvai  pouXeuovrai:  o06'  6  ypannaTiaTfig  PouXeuetqi  nibc,  Sei 
TO  'a'  x]  TO  '3'  Ypdyai,  ou5'  Stqv  yQ&ipr\  xb  "LtuKpax^q'  ovo^a  PouXeuetqi 
icoiov  Set  np<5xov  t&v  oroixeicDv  ypdiyai,  notov  5e  deuTEpov  Kai  xpixov.  The 

1.  Cf .  Lib.  Ep.  406;  Part  II  nos.  4,  43,  88, 168;  with  Wolf,  Schulwesen  32£f.  For 
Libanius's  single  use  of  ypanm&mv  8iSAoieaXo(,  ace  Part  II  no.  241. 

2.  See  YlcHf^Sduilweseu  3S  with  nn.  62, 63. 
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first  part  of  the  statement  demonstrates  that  "teacher  of  basic  letters"  is 
meant  here.^ 

In  three  further  examples,  Ypa^^axiGTf|^  obviously  means  "teacher  of 
elementary  letters": 

e.  Simplic.  Comm.  in  Caieg.  8,  CAG  8.230.2ff.,  on  a  man  who  had  to 
repeat  his  education  from  the  beginning  after  suffering  amnesia:  Kai  ydp 
vooT'ioavTet;  Tive<;  djiepaAov  xdq  enioifniac;,  ojoTiep  e(p'  f^pwv  ev  naXaiaiivrj 
itpoKEKotpox;  tk;  X6yoi^  f\6r\  koX  voai\aa(;  n&vx<av  feweXAGeto,  oiq  SeT^Gfjvai 
^eT&  if)v  dvdXT]\|av  aCGt^  ei^  yP<^M^<i^<'^oO  <pottf|oai. 

f.  Olympiod.  Comm.  Akih.  1  2.32f.  Westerink,  on  Plato's  education:  kv 
f|XiKia  St  y£v6jievo<5  TtpWTOV  \ikv  t<poixr\aB  AvovwtUp  xw  ypapnaTiaTfj  npbq 
(idOnoiv  Koivd^v  Yp€44i&cfDv.  Compare  ibid.  95.17ff.,  96.14fif. 

g.  Paul.  Aeg.  1.14,  CMG  9:1.13.19ff.,  prescribing  the  first  two  stages 
of  scholastic  education:  dic6  5^  xSv  Kai  tnxii  ti&v  xo^q  xe  nai&aq  xai  xiiq 
Kdpag  YpawiaTiOTal^  irapoStSdvai  npaixn  Koi  <piXav0pdMcoi4. . . .  tou^  Sk 
SuoSeKOfiTel^  xAv  nai5<o\  npo^  X8  ypapfumKO^  <potx^  1)St)  Kai  yetoiiixpaq 
Kai  TO  aQ\ia  yu|ivd^£iv.  The  passage  is  taken  verbatim  from  Oribasius, 
Lib.  inc.  3.9,  CMG  5:2.2.13f.;  cf.  Syn.  ad  Eustath.  5.14,  CMG  6:3.158. 
Oribasius  in  turn  was  drawing  on  Athenaeus  of  Attaleia. 

2.  rpa^^axiaxr)(;  meaning  ypa^^axiKoi^,  "teacher  of  liberal  letters"  or 
"teacher  of  literature" 

a.  At  [Basil.  Sel.]  Vie  et  miracles  de  Sainle  Thecle  2.38  Dagron,  the  father 
and  son,  Alypius  and  Olympius,  are  each  called  ypafijiaiiOTric;  see  Part  II 
nos.  7,  108.  The  exp)ertise  of  the  former — who  communicates  with  St. 
Thecla  by  quoting  a  verse  of  Homer — and  the  honorific  style  of  the 
latter,  6  ypa|ipaxiaxf)(;  6  ndvu,  make  it  dear  that  ypa\i\umovf\^  here  de- 
notes more  than  a  humble  teacher  of  letters;  i.e.,  it  means  ypappaxiKd^. 

b.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  chapter  of  the  VU,  on  Isocasius,  a 
yftamumaTf\<;  turned  a<Hpiaxi\q  {Vie  2.39;  cf.  Part  II  no.  85),  the  term 
must  have  the  same  meaning.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  author  of  the 
Vie  was  a  man  of  some  literary  pretensions,  perhaps  a  former  rhetorician, 
concerned  to  present  the  story  of  St.  Theda  in  a  polished  style.^ 

c.  Zach.  Schol.  Dispulalio,  PG  85.1061A-1064A:  Kai  ^oC  TT\q  bfJ^iaq 
Xap6|ievog  Aicdyei  napd  x6  x^^evog  xAv  Mouo&v,  lv8o  iiotT|tai  Kai  ^xope^ 

3  Compare  Simplic.  Comm.  in  Phys.  2.8,  on  the  same  proposition,  CAG 
9.385. 17ff.:  ti  ydp  5eTtai  PouXfic;  6  ypan^axiKo*;.  Tva  oCxox;  ypd\|/Ti  to  Ai(ovo;  ovona 
iaq  ypdtpEi.  Both  Philoponus  and  Simplicius  clearly  have  the  teacher  of  beginning 
letters  in  mind,  as  the  examples  £oiicpdn)q  and  Aicov  show:  for  the  same  names 
used  in  this  connection,  see  Headlam,  Herodas  134.  For  the  grammarian  giving 
el«anentary  instruction,  see  also  Appendix  4;  cf.  the  references  at  n.  15  below. 

4.  Cf .  Dagron,  ed..  Vie  pp.  17ff. 
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Kai  Twv  YpaiinaTiaicov  oi  Jiai6e<;  (poiTwvie^  TroioOvxai  xdc,  ETiiSEi^eig.  Here 
both  context  and  content— the  precinct  of  the  Muses;  the  pupils  of 
Ypu|i).iuTioiai  mounting  literary  displays — strongly  suggest  that  ypan- 
|iaTiOTr)(;  must  mean  a  teacher  of  liberal  studies,  i.e.,  a  ypamiaTiKog.  A 
primary  teacher's  pupils  would  have  little  occasion  to  present  en:i(SKiL.r.n;/ 
but  literary  exercises  and  displays  by  the  students  in  the  grammarian's 
school  are  well  known.* 

d.  Agath.  Hist.  5.21.3  Keydell,  describing  the  education  of  Germanus, 
brought  from  Bederiana  to  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  his  eighth  year: 
Toi^  re . . .  x&v  Ypa^^axiordv  dt^iXet  StSaoicaXeioig  naoi  npdq  ye  Ml  x& 
(ppoviiaifipia  (potxAv  Tf|Q  x&v  Aorivcov  iiex^oxe  naiSdo^.  Since  Germanus 
was  probably  unschooled  when  he  arrived  in  the  capital,  ypomununai 
could  mean  "elementary  teachers"  here.  But  since  only  the  ypamiarunai 
and  Latin  studies  are  mentioned  for  an  education  that  apparently  spanned 
about  ten  years — Germanus  was  at  the  end  of  his  eighth  year  on  his 
arrival;  the  sentence  immediately  following  the  passage  above  begins 
^icei  8^  ^Pi1^  fi^Tpov  iipiKexo,  i.e.,  around  eighteen  years  of  age — 
Ypo^^aTtaTai  here  more  likely  means  both  ''teachers  of  elementary  let- 
ters" and  "teachers  of  literature/'  in  an  undifferentiated  sense:  note  the 
plural.  Compare  the  remarks  on  Procopius's  usage  and  on  the  significance 
of  the  phrase  oi  KaXo6|i6VOi  Ypa|i|MmKoi  elsewhere  in  Agathias,  below  ad 
fin. 

e.  Damasc.  V.  hid.  frg.  178  Zintzen  describes  the  grammarian  Pam- 
prepius  (Part  II  no.  114)  as  ypa|i|iaTiaTfi*;  Tr|v  le^vriv.  Since  Damascius  is 
largely  a  hostile  witness  for  Pamprepius,  it  has  sometimes  been  thought 
that  he  uses  Ypa|i)iaxiaxf|(;  here  in  the  sense  "elementary  teacher,"  as  a 
term  of  invective,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  Pamprepius's  stature.'' 

This  is  probably  not  correct.  Damascius  does  despise  Pamprepius  for 
his  ambition  and  his  seeming  betrayal  of  the  pagans;  cf.  V.  hid.  frg.  287 
(with  178),  288,  289,  and  possibly  179.  But  he  otherwise  makes  no 
attempt  to  conceal  or  diminish  Pamprepius's  cultural  attainments;*  it 
therefore  seems  unlikely  that  Damascius  would  attempt  to  smear  with  a 
phrase  a  man  ^ose  learning  he  elsewhere  establi^es  at  length. 

Further,  although  Damascius  does  use  the  word  ypaii^omicd  to  mean 
"literary  matters"  (V.  Isid.  epit.  Phot.  298  =  frg.  331),  the  sense  that  it 

5.  Cf.  Marrou,  Hishire^  240f. 

6.  For  Hellenistic  evidence,  cf.  Marrou,  Histoire**  252;  see  also,  e.g..  Part  U 
no8.  59,  83. 

7.  Cf .  Keydell,  RE  18:2(2).409.64ff. 

8.  Cf.  frg.  289  =  epit.  Phot.  168:  nspl  5*  o6v  Tf|v  fiXXtiv  nponaiSeiav  (i.e.,  aO 

literary  culture  short  of  philosophy]  oCto)  SiertoveiTO  icai  TOfTor>Tov  Sicyoiivd^ETO 
6  Ila|inpenio^,  6>axe,  tsf  dUyt^  XPOV(p  Xoyubxaio^  eivai  edo^e  kqI  nokuyLaQiaxaxoq 
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has  in  classical  Greek,  he  regularly  goes  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  using 
the  nonclassical  technical  term  ypa\i\iaTiK6<;  to  designate  the  professional 
grammarian:  see  esp.  the  periphrases  in  V,  bid.  epit.  Phot.  60  (=  frg. 
Ill)  and  frg.  276,  both  quoted  at  Appendix  1.3e.  bi  fact,  the  apparent 
occurrences  of  ypof^iatiKd^  in  the  remnants  of  the  V,  hid.  are  ail  the 
result  of  additions  or  rephrasing  by  Photius  or  the  compilers  of  the  Suda. 
Photius  normalizes  the  phrase  Ypa|i|iaTurcf|^  Tf|V  t6xvr|v  at  V,  hid.  kg. 
178,  replacing  it  with  xt]fyi\v  ypa|i|iaTiK6^  in  his  epitome  (epit.  Phot. 
110);  the  remaining  appearances  of  ypa{i^umx6q,  in  V.  bid,  frg.  Ill  and 
frg.  313,  referring  to  Ammonianus  and  Harpocras,  respectively,  almost 
certainly  reflect  not  Damasdus's  ipsissima  verba  but  the  Suda's  usage:  in 
both  cases,  ypa^^aiiKdt;  occurs  as  part  of  an  introductory  formula  of  the 
type  regularly  found  in  the  Suda's  biographical  entries.^ 

Damascius  avoids  yet  another  technical  term  in  V.  Isid.  frg.  178:  note 
the  euphemism  Ttapamtflia  in  his  reference  to  Pamprepius's  public  salary 
at  Constantinople;  the  technical  term,  auvxa^K;,  appears  in  Malch.  frg. 
20  =  FHG  4.1 31  f.  Probably,  then,  Damascius  uses  YpafifiaTiaTriq  in  frg. 
178  as  an  ahernative  for  the  technical  term  ypa^^UKd^  like  Libanius 
and  the  other  authors  quoted  above. 

3.  rpomiaxtoifl^  and  Itlfemfor 

With  the  variable  use  of  ypa|inaTioxf|g  remarked  above  we  should  com- 
pare the  behavior  of  the  correspondii^  Latin  term,  liHerator.  In  a  pair  of 
valuable  articles,  E.  W.  Bower  and  A.  D.  Booth  have  drawn  attention  to 
how  the  word  is  used  both  to  designate  the  elementary  teacher— i.e., 
liUerai(nr  as  one  who  makes  another  liHerahts  in  the  basic  sense — and, 
more  commonly,  as  a  synonym  for  gramnuUicus.^  Note  that  an  author 
can  use  the  word  unself-consdously  in  its  two  different  meanings  at 
different  points  in  the  same  work:  ^us  at  Hisi.  Aug.,  M.  Ant.  2.2,  the 
term  liHenUar  must  mean  a  teacher  of  elemenia;  but  at  ibid.  Comm.  1.6  the 
term  must  mean  grammaticus,  since  it  refers  to  the  stage  of  education 
preceding  the  orahr. 

This  same  flexibility  can  be  found  in  the  use  of  Ypa|inaTiCTTf|<;  by  a 
Greek  author,  the  historian  Procopius.  In  four  of  the  five  places  where 

^.  Frg.  Ill  -  Suiia  A. 1639,  1.145.20  Adier,  'A|i)i(i)viav6c,  ypap|.iaTiK6c;,  an 
interente  correctly  drawn  from  the  elaborate  periphrasis  Damascius  uses  (see 
Appendix  1.3e);  frg.  313  =  Suda  A.4010, 1.366.23f.  Adler,  'ApnoKpd^:  ofitog  ouv- 
r\QT\c,  f|v  'Annojvio),  dvfip  AiYUjmo<;,  YpannaTVK6^,  &ict  Zf|V(ovo^  xof  PaaiXeoq,  where 
the  ethnic  and  chronolc^gical  formulas  that  surround  the  title  dearly  reveal  the 
hand  of  the  Sudu  s  compiler. 

10.  Bower,  "Some  Technical  Terms"  469ff.;  Booth,  "Litterator";  both  discuss 
passages  from  the  early  through  the  late  empire.  For  liHenOor  meaning  gnm- 
nu^Hcus,  note  also  GeH  NA  16.6.1, 11  and  18.9.2-3. 
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he  uses  Ypafipanarfig,  the  word  is  most  naturally  taken  to  mean  "teacher 
of  basic  letters."  Thus  at  Anecd.  20.17  Procopius  remarks  of  lunilius 
(QSP  543),  'E>.Xr|viK©v  jievxoi  [sc.  ypamidxcDv]  IvzKa  ovSh  7ie(poiTT|K6Ta 
Tcpoq  Ypa|i(iaTiaToi3  noinoxc  ouSe  xfiv  yXwaaav  aurnv  feXXr|vi^eiv  8uvd|ievov. 
Since  lunilius  is  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  Greek,  ypa|i|iaTiaTf|<;  here 
should  denote  the  elementary  teacher  of  the  language."  But  at  BG 
1.24.12  Procopius  says  of  John  the  Cappadocian,  Xdymv  jiev  xwv  ^X,eu- 
Gepiwv  Kai  TraiSeiag  dvr|Kooq  r\v.  ou  yap  6Xko  o\)bkv  tq  ypa|i|iaiioToO  (poixwv 
£na8cv  6x1  \iT\  ypd^i^iaxa.  Here  the  logical  sequence — note  the  ydp — and 
the  substance  of  the  second  clause  imply  that  one  could  learn  more  than 
mere  elementary  letters,  that  one  was  in  fact  expected  to  become  familiar 
with  X,6yoi  oi  eXeuSepioi  Kai  iiaiScla  under  the  ypannaxiaifit;.  The  notion 
has  little  to  do  with  the  function  of  the  Ypafi}iaxiaxf|^  qua  elementary 
teacher,  as  that  is  normally  conceived,  hut  it  makes  sense  if  the  meaning 
of  ypa^iummf^  here  approaches  Ypa^^axlK6g.  We  should  condude, 
therefore,  that  Procopius  used  ypa^^xiorfi^  as  the  author  of  the  Hishria 
Augusta  used  liHeralar,  to  mean  "teacher  of  letters"  in  a  flukl,  fairly  un- 
differentiated sense,  aUowing  it  to  be  defined  by  context  and  by  the  kind 
of  letters  to  which  he  refers. 

The  passages  surveyed  above  suggest  that  Wolf  was  correct  to  con- 
clude that  Libanius  preferred  ypofi^aucmfj^  to  yptsmuiTiKdq  for  stylistic 
reasons;  he  could  thereby  avoid  a  technical  term  standard  only  in  con- 
temporary usage  and  find  a  substitute  sanctioned  by  classical  diction.*' 
Similar  stylistic  considerations  probably  motivated  the  post-Libanian 
examples  of  ypa\i\umovf\q  meaning  Ypa|i|iimK6^  noted  in  Section  2  above, 
where  all  the  authors  dted  aim  at  literary  sophistication.^^  Such  concerns 
perhaps  also  motivate  some  of  the  other  peculiarities  of  style  to  which  I 
have  alluded:  for  example,  frequent  periphrasis  (see  2e  above,  on 
Damascius;  cf.  Appendix  1.3),  or  the  use  of  such  explanatory  or  objective — 
in  essence,  apologetic — phrases  as  oi  KaXoufiEvoi  ypajijiaTiKoi  at  Agath. 
Hist.  5.5.4,  where  the  historian  tries  to  forestall  any  offense  at  his  using 
the  nonclassicai  technical  term.'^  But  no  such  stylistic  considerations 

11.  Compare,  e  g.,  the  passage  of  Simplicius  quoted  in  Section  le  above.  For 
the  other,  similar  uses  in  Procopius,  see  BP  2.15.7,  concerning  Peter  of  Arzanene; 
BG  1.2.6,  concerning  Athalarich;  BG  4.19.8,  on  the  Huns'  iUiteracy. 

12.  Wolf,  Schultoesen  35:  "Der  massgeblidie  Kreis  der  klassischen  Literatur 
nur  'Grammatistes'  [and  not,  i.e.,  ypa\i\iaxiK6<;]  in  der  Bedeutung  Lehrer  kennt." 

13.  Contrast  the  passages  noted  in  Section  1,  which  occur  either  in  Christian 
writings  composed  by  ascetics  or  in  philosophical  and  medical  treatises  with  no 
great  stylistic  ambitions. 

14.  For  the  stylistic  implications  of  the  phrasing,  see  Averil  Cameron, 
Agalhias  75ff.,  with  this  example  at  p.  80;  contrast  Agathias's  use  of  ypOMIiatun^^, 
in  Section  2d  above. 
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seem  to  have  motivated  the  variable  use  of  liherahr  noted  above;  Latin 
authors  have  no  apparent  bias  against  grammaUcus,  And  it  must  be 
stressed  that  to  prdfer  ypOi^iiM'ZiQTi\q  was  probably  to  modify  common 
usage  slightly,  not  willfully  to  distort  it:  ypapj^untarf^  like  liHenUor,  could 
be  used  so  flexibly  because  the  boundaxy  between  the  activities  of  the 
primary  and  of  the  secondary  teacher,  the  ypaii^unvavf^  and  the  ypa^- 
[umKdq,  was  not  distinct  and  absolute.*' 

15.  See  n.  3  above;  with  Wolf,  Scknlwesen  34f.;  Kaster,  "Notes"  325E;  and 
Chap.  2  "Some  Variable  Definitions." 
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rpafX|iaiiK6(^  as  Epithet  and  Personal  Name 


It  is  well  known  that  at  its  first  appearance,  in  Attic  Greek  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  ypapfiaxiKd^  was  an  epithet  with  the  general  sense  "liter- 
ate/' "knowing,  skilled  in,  letters  or  literature,"  the  antonym  of  &Yp6^- 
paxoq  (in  place  of  *Yp6|i|unog)/  and  only  later  became  the  title  for  a 
professional  teacher  of  language  and  literature.  Latin  grammaHcus,  bor- 
rowed directly  from  the  Greek  of  the  postclassical  period,  has  the  titular 
force  almost  exclusively,'  whereas  much  of  the  burden  of  classical  ypofi- 
pattK6g  is  taken  over  in  Greek  by  91X6X070^  which  is  an  epithet  or 
name,  never  a  professional  title.' 

This  lexical  shift  has  pleasant  consequences  for  the  historian  and  pros- 
opographer,  since  ypo^^a^vKo^  and  grammaHcus  emerge  as  perhaps  the 
most  differentiated  titles  in  the  literary  culture  of  antiquity.  Though,  for 
example,  litterator  or  ypannoTiaTfj^  and  jSfjTajp  or  ao(piaTfj(;  are  all  flexible 
(not  to  say  vague)  in  their  application,'  one  can  be  nearly  certain  that 
from  the  second  century  B.C.  onward  anyone  who  is  called  Ypa|i|iaiiK6(; 
or  f^raftimaticus  is  believed  to  possess  a  readily  definable  expertise  that  he 
holds  in  common  with  anyone  else  bearing  the  same  title.  The  differen- 
tiation, however,  was  not  complete."*  Moreover,  the  original  force  of 
ypaniiaiiKoq,  as  simple  epithet  or  proper  name,  persists  in  Greek,  and 
Latin  in  documents  from  the  fourth  through  the  sixth  century  and 
beyond.  Some  examples  follow. 

1.  With  lUteratus  and  liUeris  eruditus  corresponding  to  the  epithet  Ypafi^axiK6(; 
of  classical  Greek:  cf .  below;  on  gnmnuiHcus  and  lUtenhis,  see  Bower,  "Some 
Technical  Terms." 

2.  Cf.  Nuchelmans,  Studien;  Kuch,  OUAOAOrOI;  Robert,  Hellenka  13.45ff. 

3.  On  Ypa^^aTiGTTiq  and  litterator,  see  Appendix  2.  On  ^rjicop  and  ooipiaTfj^ 
see  Bowersock,  Gredc  Sophisb  12ff.;  C  P.  Jones,  "Reliability";  Stanton,  "Sophists." 

4.  For  qualification,  see  the  reiferences  at  Appendix  2  nn.  3, 15. 
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1.  Epithet  meaning  "literate,"  "knowing,  skilled  in,  letters  or  literature" 

a.  Greek:  especially  frequent  in  the  late-antique  Aristotelian  tradition; 
see  loan.  Philop.  Comm.  m  Anal.  pr.  1.1  {CACy  13:2.21 .17f.),  1.15  (ibid. 
191.25ff.),  2.6  {CAG  13:3.354. Iff.);  Sin\plic.  Comm.  in  Dc  cael.  1.2  {CAG 
7.29. lOff.);  cf.  also  the  numerous  examples  of  6uvct)jt:i  ypafi^axiKdq  cited 
in  Part  II  no.  118.  These  instances  belong  to  a  specialized  tradition, 
conditioned  by  Aristotle's  well-known  preference  for  ypa^MaxiKOQ  as  an 
example  in  his  arguments.'  However,  an  obvious  unspedalized  instance 
can  be  found  at  Epiphan.  Panar.  haem,  66.1Clff.,  where  Aegialeus  of 
Kaschares  is  described  as  qM5o6i  ypamuniKd^  corresponding  to  liltkris 
apprim  erudUus  in  the  Latin  Ada  Anhelai;  see  Part  II  nos.  179,  236.  Note 
also  the  Suda's  use  of  ypa^iiutxtxd^  in  a  loose,  nontechnical  sense,  most 
clearly  perhaps  at  r.450,  on  Gregory  Nazianzen,  o5to^  o6  |i6vov  fpapr 
jiaiiKd^  xai  ict  tc,  TioiTiaiv  6fe^io^,  dXXa  ttoXXw  nkdov  Kol  t<;  <piXoao(piav 
61^i\aKr\TO  kqi  ^fjxatp  f|v  &\x(pibtl,ioq;  in  the  Suda,  however,  it  is  not  always 
dear  whether  the  word  is  being  used  in  a  nontechnical,  nontitular  sense, 
or  whether  the  technical  sense  is  being  ineptly  applied.  From  an  earlier 
period,  the  famous  portrait  of  Hermione  with  the  inscription  YpfWattKfj 
(SB  1.5753;  photograph  in  Turner,  Greek  Papyri  pi.  3)  probably  provides 
another  example;  likewise  perhaps  the  obscure  papyrus  published  by 
Coles,  "More  Papyri"  12 If.  no.  1  (s.III;  Socnopaei  Nesus?)  =  SB  10.10569, 
where  ypannaxiKcx;  means  "(speech-?)writer,"  according  to  Coles. 

b.  Latin:  Boethius  In  Caleg.  3,  PL  64.257C-D;  Mart.  Cap.  4.349,  p. 
113.16ff.  Willis;  probably  Auson.  Epigr.  7.2  (see  Part  II  no.  246).  Note 
that  the  Aristotelian  tradition  is  at  work  in  the  first  two  examples — 
obviously  in  Boethius,  tangentially  in  Capella — and  that  the  influence  of 
Greek  epigram  may  be  suspected  in  Ausonius. 

2.  Proper  name 

Far  less  common  than  ^thXbXoyoq  (cf.  above,  n.  2):  Aug.  Ep.  43  tit., 
GrammaHcus,  one  of  Augustine's  addressees;  Inschr.  Eph.  6  (JGSK  16) 
2312,  a  funeral  inscr.  to  one  TertuUianus  raised  by  [r]pa^MaTi[K]6g  per- 
haps CIG  2169  =  Kaibel  828  =  JG  12:2.129  Mytilene:  v.  8,  FpajinaTiKds 
TcXitii.  Cf.  also  CIL  12.1921  Vienna,  the  epitaph  of  one  L.  Marinus 
Italicensis  signo  Grammat(i)us;  with  Kajanto,  Supemmina  83. 

5.  For  the  persistence  of  the  tradition,  see  Henry,  "Why  'grammaticus'?" 
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The  Number  of  Grammarians  at  Bordeaux 


Thanks  to  Ausonius's  Professores,  we  know  the  municipal  teachers  of 
Bordeaux  better  than  those  of  any  other  fourth-century  city,  save 
Antioch;  for  the  grunmuiHd,  even  that  exception  need  not  be  made. 
Accordingly,  historians  of  kte-antique  education  have  often  expbited 
Ausonius's  information  concerning  curriculum  or  the  function  and  social 
position  of  the  teachers/ 

Attempts  to  determine  how  many  teachers  there  were  and  how  they 
were  organized  have  been  nearly  as  common.  For  example,  C.  Jullian 
suggested  (without  argument)  an  arrangement  that  would  accommodate 
four  grammaUci  for  Greek  and  Latin  and  two  Latin  rhehm,^  a  revision  of 
figures  he  had  earlier  proposed.'  More  recently,  R.  Etienne  has  argued 
that  there  were  seven  or  eight  chairs  of  grammar  and  five  chairs  of 
rhetoric/ 

Etienne's  proposal,  however,  is  difficult  to  accept.  First,  the  figures 
appear  too  high  on  their  face:  there  is  no  evidence  that  even  Antioch 

could  boast  so  many  chairs  of  rhetoric,^  and  Libanius's  experience  at 
Nicomedia  (Or.  1.48ff.)  shows  that  that  substantial  city  normally  had 
only  one  public  appointment;  Or.  1.25,  referring  to  339/40,  and  Or.  2.14, 

1  Apart  from  the  use  of  the  Professores  by  Marrou,  Histoire^,  passim,  see  the 
discussions  in  Roger,  Enseignemenl  4ff.;  i4aarhoff.  Schools  104£f.;  Jouai,  Magistraat 
d2lf.;  Favez,  "£cole";  cf.  also  the  works  cited  in  Chap.  3  "Bordeaux." 

2.  Hi^ire  8.251  n.  5. 

3  Ausone  66:  six  grammatici  (Greek  and  Latin)  and  four  rhehres;  similarly 
Haarhoff,  Schools  115;  Bolgar,  Classical  Heritage  33.  As  will  be  suggested  below, 
Jullian's  later  estimate  for  the  grammatici  may  be  close  to  the  mark. 

4.  Bordeaux  239ft. 

5.  Cf.  Wolf,  Sckulwesen  43f.;  Petit,  iiudiants  92f.  The  statement  of  Marrou, 
Histoire^  612  n.  13,  that  there  were  five  municipal  chairs  at  Antioch,  gains  no 
support  from  the  texts  he  cites. 
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referring  to  353,  reveal  that  Athens,  a  major  center  of  rhetorical  study 
in  the  East,  had  only  three.^  Further,  the  implications  of  the  figures 
make  little  sense.  We  should  note  especially  that  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  Professores,  roughly  the  first  two-thirds  of  s.IV,  continuously 
sta£Sng  the  twelve  or  thirteen  chairs  Etienne  posited  would  certainly 
have  required  more  than  the  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  teachers 
Ausonius  names,  given  the  rate  of  turnover  that  must  have  obtained 
because  of  premature  death  or  for  other  reasons.  The  numbers  can 
be  made  to  work  only  if  one  assumes  what  was  clearly  not  the  case, 
that  nearly  every  teacher's  tenure  was  about  thirty  years  long,  like 
Ausonius's.  Finally,  the  figures  were  reached  by  unsatisfactory  meanf;: 
e.g.,  to  arrive  at  his  figure  for  the  chairs  of  rhetoric,  ^tienne  merely 
assumed  {Bordeaux  245)  that  all  rhetoricians  known  to  have  taught  at 
Bordeaux  after  352/53  were  active  at  the  same  time;  a  similar  assumption 
underlay  his  calculations  (ibid.  239)  for  the  number  of  grammatical  chairs; 
the  grammarians  Ammonius  and  Anastasius  were  arbitrarily  omitted; 
and  the  functions  of  Crispus  and  Urbicus  were  misstated. 

A.  D.  Booth  has  recently  analyzed  the  question  much  more  carefully 
and  subtly.^  According  to  Booth,  the  teaching  corps  of  Bordeaux  must 
have  been  far  smaller  than  previously  supposed,  consisting  simply  of  one 
Latin  rhetor,  one  Latin  grammalia^,  and  one  Greek  grammaHcus,  Much  of 
his  argument  is  persuasive,  and  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  normally 
only  one  professor  of  rhetoric  and  one  professor  of  Greek  were  active  in 
the  dty.^  But  I  think  it  unlikely  that  the  dty  supported  only  one  Latin 
grammaticus  at  all  times.  I  can  see  three  serious  objections  to  Booth's 
analysis  on  this  point. 

First,  as  remarked  above,  ^tienne's  figures  could  make  sense  only  on 
the  dearly  false  assumption  that  nearly  all  the  teachers  whom  Ausonius 
commemorated  enjoyed  tenures  as  long  as  his  own;  a  basic  assumption 
of  Booth's  analysis  stands  at  the  opposite  extreme  and  is  only  slightly 
less  difficult — that  as  a  grammatku?  Ausonius  had  a  tenure  roughly  seven 
times  longer  than  the  average,  and  some  four  times  longer  than  the 
longest  tenure  among  the  other  teachers.^  Although  we  know,  for 
example,  that  Ausonius's  nephew  I-ierculanus  died  teaching  at  a  very 

6.  For  the  dating  of  the  reference  in  Or.  2.14,  cf.  Norman,  Autobiography  154. 

7.  See  Booth,  "Academic  Career."  Although  Alan  Booth  and  I  disagree  about 
the  Latin  grummaHch  I  should  emphasize  that  his  discussion  has  i^ced  die  matter 

on  an  entirely  new  footing  and  has  persuaded  me  to  revise  some  of  my  views. 

8.  On  the  Greek  gramtnaliii,  see  below 

9.  These  calculations  are  based  on  the  table  in  Booth,  "Academic  Career" 
341,  where  Ausonius's  tenure  as  grumnuiHcus  is  dated  "ca  339-ca  360."  The 
average  tenure  of  the  other  teachers  tentatively  dated  there  for  the  period  ca. 
316-ca.  366  is  3.1  years;  the  longest  is  that  of  Leontius  ("ca  330-ca  335").  The 
results  are  not  much  altered  if  one  includes  Macrinus  ("from  before  315  to  ca 
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young  age  (Part  II  no.  70),  and  although  two  Latin  grammarians  left 
their  chairs  at  Bordeaux  for  positions  elsewhere/''  it  seems  prima  facie 
unlikely  that  all  the  other  Latin  grammarians  would  have  had  such  short 
tenures  or,  to  look  at  it  another  way,  that  Ausonius  would  have  held  his 
chair  as  long  as  his  six  immediate  predecessors  together.  The  improb- 
ability appears  still  greater  if  one  considers  that  the  Latin  grammarians' 
average  tenure  would  have  to  have  been  less  than  half  the  rhetoricians  V 
one  could  explain  this  discrepancy  only  by  assuming  that  the  grammar- 
ians regularly  began  teaching  much  later  than  the  rhetoricians  or  that 
they  died  much  younger— both  of  which  seem  arbitrary — or  that  their 
professional,  sodal,  or  geographic  mobility  was  significantly  greater, 
which  is  certainly  not  true."  Much  the  same  difficulty  arises  if  one  notes 
that  only  five  Greek  grammarians''  would  have  been  active  in  the  same 
period  (from  shortly  before  315  until  ca.  366)  during  which  at  least 
thirteen  men  must  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  Latin  chair.  The 
burden  of  these  improbabilities  and  incongruities  is  cumulative;  in  short, 
too  many  teachers  must  fit  into  too  short  a  time  if  Bordeaux  had  only 
one  Latin  grammaikus. 

Second,  the  squeeze  gives  a  very  unlikely  shape  to  the  careers  of 
several  grammarians,  most  notably  of  Nepotianus  (Part  II  no.  105),  whose 
beginnings  as  a  grammaticus  Booth  must  place  ca.  362.  By  then  Nepotianus 
could  scarcely  have  been  much  less  than  sixty-seven  years  old:  he  cannot 
have  been  born  much  later  than  295  (see  Part  11  s.v.).  To  be  sure,  we  find 
a  late  start  in  the  profession  in  the  case  of  Phoebicius,  who  immigrated 
to  Bordeaux  when  already  a  senex  and  received  a  chair  through  the 
patronage  of  his  son,  probably  the  rhetorician  Attius  Patera  (see  Part  II 
no.  122);  but  the  like  is  highly  improbable  for  Nepotianus,  a  lifelong 
resident  of  the  city  who  rose  from  grammar  to  a  chair  of  rhetoric  and  a 
provincial  governorship — on  Booth's  reconstruction,  he  cannot  have  held 
the  latter  two  posts  before  the  age  of  seventy.  A  similar  problem  con- 
cerns Anastasius,  a  native  and  gramm.  of  Bordeaux  whom  amhiHo  drove 
to  Poitiers  when  he  was  already  in  senio  (cf .  Prof.  10.52f with  Part  II  no. 
11).  Booth  must  date  the  move  ca.  330  ("Academic  Career"  341),  but  he 


316").  Since  he  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded  Thalassus  ('^before  315")/  and 

since  Ausonius  (b.  ca.  310)  had  a  living  memory  of  the  btter  (Prof.  12.1-3,  7-8; 
with  Part  II  no.  148),  the  succession  could  not  have  occurred  much  before  315; 
Macrinus,  too,  must  then  be  thought  to  have  had  a  very  short  tenure. 

10.  Concordius  and  Anastasius;  tee  Part  U  nos.  35, 11.  Anastasius,  however, 
left  only  tn  senio,  according  to  Prof.  10.52f.;  see  below. 

11.  Average  tenure  for  the  rkdom  is  6.75  years;  see  Booth's  table,  "Academic 
Career"  339. 

12.  See  Chap.  3  pp.  104-5. 

13.  Corinthus,  Spercheus,  Menestheus,  Gtarius,  Crispus;  see  Booth,  "Aca- 
demic Career"  341. 
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must  also  date  the  beginning  of  Anastasius's  tenure  in  Bordeaux  ca.  326, 
when  presumably  he  was  already  in  or  on  the  verge  of  his  dotage. 

Third,  there  is  a  problem  with  Crispus  and  Urbicus  (Prof.  21;  see  Part 
n  nos.  40, 165),  who  Ausonius  says  taught  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Booth 
must  argue  that  the  two  did  not  "function  in  both  capacities  simul- 
taneously" but  taught  serially — Crispus  first  teaching  Greek,  then  Latin; 
Urbicus  taking  up  the  Greek  chair  Crispus  vacated,  then  the  Latin — on 
the  grounds  that  "the  gmmmaHcus  Latinus  and  the  grammalicus  Graecus 
appear  as  distinct  teachers  in  Ausonius  and  other  sources"  ("Academic 
Career"  34 if.).  But  that  premise  is  not  correct,  since  Ausonius  him- 
self gives  evidence  of  a  grammarian  who  taught  both  languages  simul- 
taneously at  Trier  ca.  376  {Epist.  13.26ff.,  with  Part  II  no.  65).  Further, 
nothing  in  Prof.  21  suggests  the  complicated  sequence  of  appointments 
noted  above:  although  Ausonius  does  set  aside  sections  of  the  poem  to 
praise  the  skills  of  each  man  individually  (see  Part  II  no.  40),  a  dis- 
interested reading  most  naturally  suggests  that  the  two  were  exact  con- 
temporaries and  colleagues,  performing  their  duties  at  the  same  time.'* 

In  sum,  the  belief  that  there  was  only  one  Latin  grammaticus  at 
Bordeaux  involves  too  many  difficulties;  I  suggest  instead  that  there 
were  ordinarily  two  such  positions  in  the  city.  Before  developing  that 
suggestion,  however,  I  would  advise  a  mild  agnosticism.  The  information 
Ausonius  has  given  us,  for  all  its  fullness,  is  still  less  than  we  would  like, 
and,  worse,  it  may  mislead:  any  analysis  that  aims  at  precision  has  set  its 
foundations  in  quid;sand.  Only  exceptkmally  can  we  draw  any  reliable 
conclusions  about  the  chronology  and  tenure  of  the  gmmmaUd;  at  one 
extreme,  Ausonius's  comments  on  the  early  fourth-century  teachers  are 
extremely  sketchy  (see  esp.  Prof.  10  and  12);  and  his  decision  to  com- 
memorate only  the  dead  (Prof,  praef.  4;  Prof.  25)  almost  certainly  means 
that  some  teachers  who  began  their  activity  in  the  370s — perhaps  even 
some  who  were  Ausonius's  colleagues  in  the  360s,  before  he  went  to 
Trier — have  been  omitted.  As  a  result,  and  not  surprisingly,  we  are  best 
informed  about  the  teachers  who  were  active  during  the  second  third  of 
s.IV,  the  time  of  Ausonius's  tenure  at  Bordeaux,  ca.  336 -ca.  367.  But 
even  those  data  leave  much  to  be  desired:  for  example,  as  a  rare  piece  of 
information  concerning  succession,  we  know  that  Acilius  C^labrio  became 
a  grammaticus  when  Ausonius  became  a  rhetor;  but  we  have  not  the  least 
idea  who  followed  Glabrio — and  he  very  likely  died  before  360  (see  Part 
II  no.  64). 

The  most  that  can  safely  be  done  is  to  categorize  the  grammatici  accord- 
ing to  the  languages  they  taught  and  according  to  the  two  general  periods 

14.  Note  esp.  Prof.  21.13,  to  Urbicus,  nam  ht  Crtspo  emiMndr  hto;  note  also  the 
resounding  triple  an.^>hora  that  rounds  out  the  poem:  w.  25-28,  amho . . . 
ttinho ...  ttttAo. 
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Table  1  The  Grammarians  of  Bordeaux  in  the  Fourth  Century 


Latin  Source  Gndc  Source 


BEFOTE  AUSONIUS'5  TENURE 

Ammonius 

P^.  10  Corlnthus 

rttlj.  o 

Anastasius^ 

m/.  10  Speraieus 

Prof.  8 

Concordius' 

m/.  10 

Macrinus 

ftt/.  10 

Phoebiaus 

mf.  10 

Sucuro 

mf.  10 

ThaJassus 

rUfff.  12 

DURING  AUSONIUS'S  TENURE 

Ausonius' 

Menestheus 

Ftrof.  8 

Crispus' 

Pnf.  21  CiUrius 

?nf,  13 

AdIittsGlabrk/ 

Pnt/.  24  Crispus^ 

Pnf.  21 

Herculanus 

Pnf,  11;  cf.  Par.  17  Urbicus' 

Prof.  21 

lucundus 

Leontius  Lasdvus 

Pw/.  7 

Nepotianus' 

Prof.  15 

Urbicus^ 

Prof.  21 

"    Later  at  Poitiers 

Taught  Latin  and  Greek, 

^    Later  at  another  city 

'   Succeeded  Ausonius 

'   Later  rhetor 


in  which  they  can  be  placed,  before  and  during  Ausonius's  stint  as  a 
teacher  in  the  city.^'  This  has  been  done  in  Table  1,  which  lists  nineteen 
grammatici  accounting  for  twenty-one  chairs;  Crispus  and  Urbicus  must 
each  be  counted  twice,  once  for  Greek  and  once  for  Latin. ''^  The  chrono- 
logical distinction  is  convenient  and  corresponds  to  the  differences  in 
detail  found  in  the  Professores.  It  should  not,  however,  obscure  the  fact 
that  some  teachers— e.g.,  Nepotianus  and  Leontius  Lasdvus  (both  older 
contemporaries  of  Ausonius),  Leontius's  brother  lucundus,  and  Menes- 
theus, and  Citarius — were  probably  or  possibly  active  in  both  periods, 
though  they  are  all  enrolled  on  the  lower  half  of  Table  1.  Aiguments  for 
dating  can  be  found  in  the  entries  for  the  individual  grumnuUid  in  Part  II 
and  are  not  repeated  here.  The  dates  should  not,  in  any  event,  be  seri- 
ously controversial.  The  teachers  in  each  section  of  Table  1  are  listed 
alphabetically. 

15.  Cf.  ^tienne,  Bordeaux  239;  Booth,  "Academic  Career"  340f. 

16.  Victorius,  the  subdodor  or  proscholus  of  Ausonius  (Pro/.  22;  Part  II  no.  162), 
has  been  omitted,  because  he  was  not  a  grammaticus. 
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I  do  not  believe  the  evidence  allows  a  thorough,  precise  recon- 
struction of  concurrent  and  successive  tenures.  Nonetheless,  for  three 
reasons  I  propose  that  there  were  ordinarily  two  Latin  gramtnatici  and 
one  Creek  grammaHcus  holding  chairs  at  Bordeaux.*' 

First/  the  fact  that  for  the  same  general  period  Ausonius  commemor- 
ates fifteen  grammaHci  for  Latin  but  only  six  for  Greek  is  a  crude  but 
plausible  index:  the  ratio  of  2.5:1  suggests  that  at  any  given  moment 
there  were  two  Latin  teachers  for  one  Greek.  The  ratio  allows  for  some 
variability  in  tenure,  yet  it  does  not  require  us  to  assume  that  the  average 
tenure  of  the  Latin  grammaHci  was  drastically  and  inexplicably  shorter 
than  that  of  Greek  grammaHci  (see  above). 

Second,  the  presence  of  two  Latin  grammatici  is  implied  by  the  distinc- 
tion Ausonius  appears  to  make  between  elementary  instructors  and 
teachers  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Ausonius  does  not  note  the  difference 
in  so  many  words  in  the  Professores;  but  the  distinct  function  of  the  Intter 
(correctly  recognized  but  somewhat  misieadingly  called  "de  echte'  gram- 
matici" by  Jouai,  Magistraat  32)  can  be  inferred  from  Ausonius 's  specific 
mention  of  the  former,'^  and  especially  from  the  careers  of  Auscinius 
himself  and  of  his  nephew  Heculanus.  At  Epist.  22.67-75,  Ausonius  recalls 
his  teaching  career:** 

multos  lactantibus  annis 
ipse  alui  grenuoque  fovens  et  murmura  solvens 
eripui  tenerum  blandis  nutricibus  aevum. 

70  mox  pueros  moUi  monitu  et  formidine  leni 
pellexi,  ut  mites  peterent  per  acerba  profectus, 
carpturi  dulcem  fructum  radios  amarae. 
idem  vestidpes  motu  iam  puberis  aevi 
ad  mores  artesque  bonas  f andique  vigorem 

75  produxi. 

Since  the  passage  clearly  sketches  the  stages  in  his  career,  with  the  shifts 
marked  by  mox  and  idem,  and  since  w.  73-75  clearly  refer  to  his  time  as 
rhelor,  w.  67-72  must  refer  to  his  time  as  grammoHcus.  Evidently  Ausonius 
began  as  a  teacher  of  the  youngest  pupils — a  teacher  of  the  elementa,  like 

17.  The  adverb  "ordinarily"  requires  qualification;  see  below. 

18.  Teachers  of  elemental  certainly  Ammonius  {Prof.  10.36-37)  and  Crispus 
(Prof.  21.4-6);  probably  also  Macrinus,  who  was  Ausonius's  first  teacher  (Pn^. 
10.1  Iff.).  A  few  other  cases  offer  grounds  for  speculation,  but  the  evidence  is  too 
skimpy  to  discuss  here. 

19.  On  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  see  Kaster,  "Notes"  331  f.  and 
nn.  28,  40,  with  Booth,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education"  6,  7f.  (differently 
"Academic  Career"  332f .). 
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the  others  already  noted — before  going  on  to  teach  older,  more  advanced 
boys.  A  similar  sequence  can  be  deduced  from  what  we  are  told  of  his 
nephew.  While  still  very  young,  Herculanus  was  a  grammaliLus  at  Bor- 
deaux {Prof.  11  tit.;  cf.  v.  3,  Part  II  no.  70),  yet  Ausonius  hoped  that  he 
would  succeed  to  his  own  chair  of  grammar/"  Since  this  implies  a  sig- 
nificant difference  between  their  two  positions,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  young  Herculanus  taught  the  dements,  with  prospects  for  advance- 
ment, just  as  Ausonius,  when  a  grammaikus,  had  moved  on  from  ele- 
mentary teaching  to  more  advanced  instruction  before  becoming  a  rhehfr. 

Third,  a  more  general  but  no  less  relevant  consideration:  as  a  provincial 
capital  and  the  seat  of  the  mcarius  of  the  southern  Gallic  diocese,  Bor- 
deaux was  an  important  administrative  center;  it  thus  bears  comparison 
with  Trier  or  N^n,  each  of  which  apparently  had  at  least  two  Latin 
grammarians  in  the  late  fourth  century.'*  Even  in  Gaza,  a  city  con- 
siderably less  important  than  Bordeaux,  to  KC(pdXatov  6Xov,  the  teaching 
corps  of  grammarians,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  or  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  consisted  of  two  ypamiaxiKoi  for  Greek  and  one  for  Latin:'' 
mutatis  mutandis,  Bordeaux  could  surely  claim  as  much. 

We  should,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  suppose  that  Bordeaux  ordinarily 
had  four  professores:  one  Latin  rhetor,  one  Greek  grammaticus,  and  two 
Latin  grammatici,  the  last  two  apparently  with  differentiated  functions — 
one  more  grammaticus  than  Booth  allowed;  one  less  grammaticus  and  one 
less  rhetor  than  Jullian  suggested  (n.  2  above).  Yet  "ordinarily"  is  a 
slippery  notion,  and  a  caveat  should  be  added:  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  appointment  of  professores  depended  on  a  number  of  factors — the 
availability  of  funds  and  of  suitable  candidates,  the  willingness  of  the 
town  council  to  act,  and  the  ability  of  a  suitable  candidate  to  marshal  the 
necessary  patronage — all  of  which  together  could  produce  variations  in 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  teaching  corps.  For  the  grammatici,  this 
might  mean  that  at  one  moment  there  would  be  only  one  Latin  gram- 
marian; at  another,  conceivably,  three.  At  another  time  there  might  be 

20.  Prof.  11.3.  The  hope  was  frustrated  by  Herculanus's  early  death  (w.  4-5; 
Par.  17.9),  and  Adlius  Glabrio  became  Ausonius's  successor  (Prof.  24.6;  Part  II 

no.  64). 

21.  Trier:  Auson.  Epist.  13;  with  Part  II  nos.  65,  166,  the  former  teaching 
Greek  «•  well  aa  Latin  (see  above).  Milan:  Part  11  nos.  159, 172.  Contrast  Gratian's 

law  of  376  {.CTh  13.3.11),  which  seems  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  one 
rhetor  and  one  Latin  and  one  Greek  grammatkus  in  the  meiropoles  of  the  northern 
Gallic  diocese:  although  one  may  be  tempted  to  regard  that  provision  as  a 
norm— so  Booth,  whose  argument  relies  heavily  on  the  analogy  of  that  law, 
"Academic  Oreer"  334  and  esp.  340— it  should  rather  be  thought  of  as  the 
minimum  teaching  corps  required,  vAoAi  the  imperial  fisc  in  this  case  undertook 

to  providr 

22.  Procop.  Gaz.  Ep.  13.11ff.,  quoted  at  Part  11  no.  7. 
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two  grammatici  present,  each  of  whom  could  teach  both  languages  (so 
Ciispus  and  Urbicus).  It  is  best  to  keep  such  possible  variations  in  mind 
and  to  avoid  too  rigid  a  scheme. 

A  final  observation.  Among  the  grammaHd,  some  correlation  between 
social  and  professional  status  is  apparent,  although  the  correspondences 
are  not  complete.  Ausonius  and  Nepotianus,  both  of  whom  went  on  to 
become  rhetoricians,  and  Adlius  Glabrio,  who  succeeded  to  Ausonius's 
chair  of  grammar,  certainly  came  from  families  that  were  more  than  a 
cut  above  that  of  at  least  one  teacher  of  the  elements,  Crispus,  who  was 
of  libertine  birth;  the  name  of  another  teacher  of  tUmmta,  Ammonius, 
suggests  that  he  was  of  foreign  extraction  and  possibly  of  low  local 
status.  Yet  if  mv  discussion  above  is  correct,  Ausonius  and  his  nephew 
Herculanus,  the  son  of  a  leading  curialis,  would  also  have  taught  the 
elements;  but  Ausonius  soon  advanced  {max,  Epist.  22.70),  and  Herculanus 
had  his  own  prospects  for  advancement  at  the  time  of  his  death,  at  a 
very  young  age.  Though  social  status  by  itself  evidently  did  not  de- 
termine at  what  level  one  began  teaching,  it  may  have  been  important  in 
determining  whether  one  progressed,  either  from  the  elementary  to  the 
advanced  level  in  the  grammarian's  school,  like  Ausonius  and,  potentially, 
Herculanus,  or  irom  grammaticus  to  rhdor,  like  Ausonius  and  Nepotianus. 
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The  list  below  includes  every  teacher  entered  in  Part  II  whose  place  of 
activity  is  known  or  can  reasonably  be  conjectured.  The  list  begins  with 
the  two  capital  cities  and  then  proceeds  in  the  order  of  the  fasti  of 
I>rovincial  governors  in  PLRE,  starting  with  Africa  and  then  moving 
roughly  from  west  to  east  through  the  major  administrative  districts  of 
the  empire.  (Note  that  the  dioceses  of  Gaul  have  not  been  distinguished 
and  that  no  separate  list  has  been  made  for  the  teachers  of  Alexandria.) 
The  teachers  in  each  section  of  the  list  are  arranged  chronologically,  so 
far  as  our  information  allows;  men  who  taught,  e.g.,  in  both  Africa  and 
Constantinople  are  entered  in  the  two  appropriate  sections,  with  a  paren- 
thetical note  concerning  their  prior  or  subsequent  movements. 

Most  of  the  brief  remarks  that  appear  below  should  be  self-explan- 
atory. Note  in  particular  that  the  language  taught  is  mentioned  only  for 
Latin  teachers  in  the  East  or  for  Greek  teachers  in  the  West.  The  gram- 
maHci,  strictly  so  called,  are  not  distinguished  here  from  the  other 
teachers— mn^fshi  luii,  5^5doK0iXot,  vel  sim, — included  in  the  prosopog- 
raphy.  References  "s.v/'  are  to  Part  II. 


Name  LocalUy  Dak  Comments 


ROME 


Marius  Plotius 
Sacerdos 

Aelius  Donatus 


s.III  2/2? 
s.IV  med. 


see       no.  52: 
from  Africa? 
from  Africa 


Anonymus  4 
?Pn>bu8 


s.IVined. 

8.IV 


see  S.V.,  no.  127: 
from  Africa? 
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Nante 

Cnspinianus 

s.IV  3/4 

Doniratius 

S.IV  ex.  /  S.V  init. 

Servius 

S.IV  ex.  -  S.V  1/3 

Phocas 

s.IV  ex.  /  S.V 

Deuterius 

s.IV  2/2  /  s.Vl 

?  Gorgonius 

S.IV  /  S.VI 

see  S.V.,  no.  224: 

a  teacher? 

Anonymus  10 

s.IV  2/2  /  s.Vl 

Anonym  us  11 

S.VI  init.? 

?  Anonymus  17 

S.V  ex.  /  s.Vl  init. 

see  S.V.,  no.  281: 

perhaps  a  fiction? 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

Ntcocles 

S.1V  2/3 

from  Sparta 

?  Acadus 

355 

on  his  location, 

see  9.V.,  no.  a 

L/iaymus 

ocrore 

rrom  cgypr, 
previously  in 
Antioch 

cvanuuus 

Latin 

Chrestus 

358 

Latin;  from  Africa 

?  Harpocration 

358 

more  probably 

sophist  than 
gramm.;  from 
Egypt  via 
Antioch 

Ammonius 

S.IV  ex. 

from  Alexandria 

Helladius 

S.IV  ex.  -  S.V  1/4 

from  Alexandria 

Paulus 

S.V  init.  (before 

Latin  gramm. 

419) 

(probably);  later 
Novatian  bishop 

Syiianus 

S.V  1/4 

Theofilus 

S.V  1/4 

Latin 

Horapolion 

s.IV  ex.  /  S.V  1/3 

from  Egypt 

?  Orion 

S.V  1/4  -  1/2 

from  Alexandria; 
very  doubtful  for 
Constantinople; 
see  S.V.,  no.  110 

Dioscorius 

S.V  2/4  -  2/2 

from  Myra  (Lycia) 

Orus 

S.V  1/2  -  2/3 

from  Alexandria 

Cledonius 

S.V  med.  -  2/2? 

Latin 

?  Hyperechius 

S.V  3/4 

see  S.V.,  no.  70: 

from  Alexandria 
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Name 


Locality 


Date 


Comments 


Pamprepius 
?  Theoctistus 
Eugenius 


Stephanus  (no. 

144) 

Priscianus 


Urbanus  (no. 
164) 


Speciosus 


Metrodorus 
(no.  101) 

loannes  Lydus 


?  Eutyches 


?  Damocharis 


Hermolaus 
Metrodorus 


476-78 


S.V2/2 


s.V2/2/s.VIinit. 


to  Constan- 
tino|de7 

native  of  Pan* 
opolis;  previously 
at  Athens 

Latin;  see  s.v., 
no.  149:  at  Con- 
stantinople? 

from  Augusto- 
pobs(Phrygia 
Salutaris) 


s.v.  ex.  /  s.VI  1/2 

S.V  ex.  /  s.VI  init.    Latin;  from 

Caesarea 
(Mauretania 
Caesarien^?) 


S.VI  init. 
S.VI  1/3 

S.VI  1/3  -  1/2 
s.VI  2/4 


s.VI  1/2 


S.VI  2/3 


S.VI  2/3? 
S.V  /  S.VI? 


Latin;  formerly  a 
student  at 
Alexandria 

Latin  gramm.  or 
rhetorician; 
from  Africa 

from  Tralles 

(Asia) 

Latin;  simultane- 
ously absentee 
pra^^dumMs  (see 
S.V.,  no.  92); 
from  Phila- 
delphia (Lycia) 

Latin;  activity 
conjectural  but 
likely  for  Con- 
stantinople 
native  of  Cos; 
probably  active 
at  Constan- 
tinofde 


S.V.,  no.  100: 
perhaps  identi- 
cal with  Metro- 
dorus from 
Tralles,  above 
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Name 


LocalUy 


Date 


ConttnttUs 


AFRICA 


Flavius  (no.  61) 
Victor 

?  Aelius  Donatus 


Anonymits  4 

?  Probus 

Chrestus 

Annius 
Namptoius 

Aur.  Augustinus 

Nebridius 

Maximus 
Domitius  Rufinus 


Crescofiius 

Felicianus 

luUanus 
Pomerius 


Cirta  /  Constan- 
tina  (Numidia) 


Thuburbo  Mains 
(Africa  Procon- 
sularis) 

Thagaste 


Madaurus 

lomnium 

(Mauretania 

Caesariensis) 

Carthage 


Pompeius 
?  Calbulus 

Calcidius 
?  Speciosus 


at  an  e|nscopal  see 


s.lll  ex.  /  s.IV  init. 

s.IV  1/4  (by  303; 
still  active  320) 

s.IV  med. 


s  JV  med. 

S.1V 

before  358 

361 

372/73 

before  385 

s.IV  2/2-ex. 
S.IV  /  s.V? 


S.V  init. 
S.V2/2 

8.V  ex. 


s.V  2/2  /  s.VI 

s.V  ex.  /  S.VI 

init.? 

s.V  2/2  /  s.VI 
s.VI  1/3 


later  at  Nicomedia 


see  S.V.,  no.  52: 
later  at  Rome; 
from  Africa? 

an  African  at 
Rome 

see  S.V.,  no  127: 
from  Africa?  to 
Rome? 

from  Africa;  to 
Constantinople 


later  rhetorician 
at  Carthage, 

Rome,  Milan 

native  of  Africa; 
subdoctor  at  Milan 


see  S.V.,  no.  124: 
later  at  Aries; 
perhaps  a 
rhetorician  in 
Africa 


Latin  gramm.  or 
rhetorician; 
active  at  Con- 
stantinople 
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Nam 

Locality 

Date 

Comments 

Faustus 

Carthage? 

8.  VI  init.  - 1/2 

Fl.  Cresconius 

Corippus 

S.VI  1/2 

later  a  palatinus  at 

Constantinople 

SPAIN 

FabiusC?)  Deme- 

trius 

Tarraco 

8.m 

GAUL 

L.  Terentius  lu- 

lianus  signo 

Concordius 

Trier 

sjn/sjv 

Concordiiis 

^^^^^W  l^r^^*  ^Mv^nVF 

Bordeaux 

sJVl/3 

another  dty 

Phoebidus 

Bordeaux 

sJVinit 

from  Bayeux 

Sucuro 

Bordeaux 

s.IV  init. 

I  nalaSSUS 

Bordeaux 

s.IV  init. 

Connthus 

Bordeaux 

S.IV  1/4 

Greek 

Spercheus 

Bordeaux 

s.IV  1/4 

Greek 

Macrinus 

Bordeaux 

s.IV  1/4 

Ammonius 

Bordeaux 

s.IV  1/3 

Anastasius 

Bordeaux  -* 

S.1V  1/3 

Poitiers 

Menestheus 

Bordeaux 

s.IV  2/4 

Greek 

Marceilus 

Narbo 

s.IV  med.? 

native  of 

Bordeaux 

Staphylius 

Elimberris  (mod.      8.IV  1/2 

gramm.  or 

Audv  Novem* 

rhetorician^  or 

populana) 

both 

lucundus 

Bordeaux 

8.IV  2/4  or  2/3 

Leontius  signo 

Lascivus 

bordeaux 

s.IV  2/4  or  2/3 

Nepotianus 

Bordeaux 

S.IV  1/2  -  2/3 

gramm.  ~* 

rhetorician 

Pomponius  Maxi- 

mus  Herculanus 

Bordeaux 

S.IV2/4 

Decimus  Magnus 

Ausonius 

Bordeaux 

S.IV  2/3 

gramm.  — 

rhetorician 
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LocalUy 


Ctftnmenlts 


Victorius 


Adbus  Ghbrio 
Citarius 


Crispus 

Urbicus 

Ursulus 
Harmonius 
?  Tetradius 

?  Consentius 


?  Hoenius 


?Agroecius 


Domitius 
?Ioannes 


?  Hesperius 


lulianus 
Pomerius 


Bordeaux 


Bordeaux 
Bordeaux 


Bordeaux 
Bordeaux 

Trier 
Trier 

Iculisma  — 
Saintes? 

Narbo? 


Aries? 


S.IV2/3 


S.IV  med. 
9.IV  2/3 

S.IV  med. 
S.IV  med. 
376 
376 

S.IV  2/2 
8.V  1/2? 


S.V  med. 


8.V  2/3  -  3/4? 

Clermont-Ferrand   s.V  3/4 
The  Auveiigne?      ca.  476/80 

Clennont-Ferrand   8.V  2/2-ex. 


suhdocior  sive 
pro^cholus;  later 
in  Sicily  and  at 
Cumae 

Greek;  froin 
Sicily,  perhaps 

Syracuse 

Greek  and  Latin 
Greek  and  Latin 

Greek  and  Latin 

see  S.V.,  no.  263: 
gramm.,  or  rhet- 
orician? 

see  S  .V  .,  no.  203: 
probably  not  a 
gramm.  by  pro- 
fession 

see  S.V.,  no.  233; 
teacher  of 

Sidonius 
Apollinaris, 
perhaps  a 
gramm. 

sec  S.V.,  no.  181: 
rhetorician?  — 
bishop  of  Sens? 

see  s.V.,  no.  80: 
gramm.,  or  rhet- 
orician? 

see  s.V./  no.  229: 
gramm.,  or  rhet- 
orician? 


Aries 


s.V  ex.  /  s. VI  init.    from  Africa 


ITALIA  SUBURBICARIA 


Citarius 
Melleus 


Sicily  (specifically,  s.  IV  2/3 
Syracuse?) 

Centum  Cellae  s.IV  2/2  /  s.VI 
(Tusda) 


Greek;  later  at 
Bordeaux 
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Nam 

Locality 

Date 

Comments 

ITAUAANNONARIA 

Cassianus 

Forum  Comelii 

S.IV  init. 

¥i,  Siroplkhis 

before  3M 

native  of  Emona 

(Venetia- 
Histria);  not 
Icnown  to  nave 
taught  there 

Anonymus  5 

Milan 

384/86 

proscholtts 

Nebridhis 

Milan 

ca.  385 

sMtdor;  horn 
Africa 

An<myinus6 

Milan 

384/86 

Verecundus 

Milan 

384-87 

Clamosus 

(no.  29) 

Parentium 
(Histha) 

S.IV  3/4  /  S.V  init. 

Clamosus 

(no.  30) 

Parentium 
(Histria) 

S.V  med. 

lunius  niargirius 

Milan 

not  before 

S.V  1/4? 

Deuterius 

Milan 

S.V1  init. 

gramm.  and 
rhetorician 

Fl.  Fortunatus 

Aquiieia 

S.IV  212  /  s.VI 

EGYPT 

Lollianus  signo 

Homoeus 

Oxyiliynchus 

253/60 

Paniscus 

Panopolis? 

9.III  med. 

for  the  location, 
see  S.V.,  no.  243 

Aur.  Herodes 

Karanis 

299 

Anonymus  ("The 

Elder")  14 

Karanis 

299 

Aur.  Plution 

Philoteris 
(Arsinoite  nome) 

300 

Sarapion 

Oxyrhynchus 

s.inex. /s.IVinit. 

Triphiodorus 

Panopolis? 

s.in/s.IV 

for  the  location, 
see  S.V.,  no.  157 

Anonymus  13 

Oxyrhyndius 

S.III  /  S.IV 

Cabrias 

Panopdis 

dead  by  s.IV  init. 

probably 
identical  with 

the  following 
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Name 


LocalHy 


Date 


Comments 


Chabrias 


Eutyches 
Theon 
?Oeobulus 


?  Didymus 


PanopoUs 


Panopolis 
Panopolis 


?  Apollinarius 


Anonymus  15 
Sosistratus 

7  EudaenuMi 


Arsinoite  nome? 


dead  by  s.IV  init. 

dead  by  s.IV  init. 
s.IV  init. 
5.IV  init. 


s.iV  init. 


born  not  after 
290;  dead  prob- 
ably by  362 


337 

8.IV  2/4-ex. 


7  Harpocration 


S.IV  2/4  -  2/3 


?  Eudaemon 


s.IV  2/4  -  2/3 


probably 
identical  with 
the  preceding 


hom  Egypt  to 
Antioch;  not 

known  to  have 
taught  in  Egypt 

from  Egypt  to 
Antioch  and 
Constantinople; 
not  known  to 
have  taught  in 
Egypt 

native  of  Alex- 
andria who 
taught  at 
Berytus  and 
Laodicea;  not 
known  to  have 
taught  in  Egypt 


see  S.V.,  no.  55: 
from  Pelusium; 
received  gram- 
matical educa- 
tion in  Egypt, 
not  known  to 
have  taught 
there;  much- 
traveled 

more  likely 
sqphistthan 
gramm.;  native 

of  Egypt  who 
taught  at 
Antioch  and 
Constantinople; 

not  known  to 
have  taught  in 

Egypt 

more  likely 
sophist  than 
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Name 


Locality 


Date 


ConittttUs 


?  Diodes 

Palladas 
Ammonius 

Helladius 

Aiir.  Theodoras 

Arethusius 

Anonymus  16 

Theodosius 
(no.  151) 


Theodosius 
(no.  152) 


7  Agathodaemon 

?  Ophelius 

HorapoUon 


Alexandria 
Alexandria 

Alexandria 

HeniKtpdis 
Antinoopolis 


Alexandria 


Alexandria 


gramin.;  native 
of  Egypt  who 

taught  at 
Antioch  and(?) 
Tarsus;  not 
known  to  have 
taught  in  Egypt 
see  S.V.,  no.  206, 
on  his  profession 

later  at  Constan- 
tinople 

later  at  Constan- 
tinople 


S.II  ex.  /  S.V  ex. 


S.IV  ex.  /  S.V  1/3 


s.IV  ex.  /  S.V  1/3 


Alexandria  and(?)  s.IV  ex.  /  s,V  1^3 
elsewhere  in 


Egypt 


S.IV3/4 

ca.  320?  -  S.IV  ex. 
S.IV  ex. 

s.IV  ex. 

39a 

8.IV 

S.IV? 


S.IV  ex.  /  S.V  init.    perhaps  identical 

with  the 
following 

perhaps  identical 
with  the 
preceding 
see  S.V.,  no.  3: 
conjectural  for 

Egypt 

conjectural  for 
Egypt:  see  s.v. 
Agathodaemon, 

no.  3 

later  in  Constan- 
tinople; native  of 
Phenebythis 
(Panopolite 
nome);  for  his 
career,  see  S.V., 
no.  77 


Heraclammon  Hermopolis 


Aur.  Oursenou- 
phius 


Heradeopolite 
nome 


s.IV  ex.  /  S.V;  not 
before  391 

411 
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Name 


LoadUjf 


Date 


Comments 


Hierax 
Orion 


Ammonianus 
?Oni8 


?  Pamprepius 


Asclepiades 
7  Hyperechius 


Harpocras 

Fl.  Her  . .  . 
Fl.  Pythiodonis 
Anonymus  7 

?Romanu8 


?  Hieronymus 


Alexandria 
Alexandria 


Alexandria  (prob- 
ably) 


Alexandria 
Alexandria? 


R  Horapolkm  Alexandria 


Alexandria 
(probably) 

Hermopolis 
Hermopolis 
Hermopolis? 

Alexandria? 

Hermopolis 


s.V  init. 
S.IV  1/4  -  112 


S.V  med.? 
8.V1/2-2/3 


in  Egypt  from 
440  until  before 
late  472 


S.IV  2/3  -  3/4 
S.V3/4 


S.V3/3 

s.V  3/3 

S.V  2/2 
8.V2/2 

8.  V2/2 

9.  V  ex.  /  8. VI  init. 
8.V  4/4  /  s.VI  1/4 


native  of 
Egyptian 
IrHwes;  see  s.v., 
no.  110,  for  his 
teaching  else- 
where 


see  s.V.,  no.  Ill: 

an  Alexandrian 
at  Constanti- 
nople; not  known 
to  have  taught  in 
Egypt 

see  S.V.,  no.  114: 
from  Panopolis; 
he  taught  in 
Athens  and 
Constantinople 
but  not,  td  via.,  in 
Egypt 

gramm.  or  phi- 
losopher, or  both 
see  S.V.,  no.  79: 

native  of  or 

teaching  at  Alex- 
andria, or  both; 
later  at  Constan- 
tinople? 

native  of  I^eneby* 
tliis  (Panopdite 
nome) 


S.V.,  no.  173, 
for  locaticm 

see  S.V.,  no.  129, 
on  location  and 
date 

see  8.V.,  no.  231: 
from  Elusa, 

twice  active  in 
Egypt,  the 
second  time  at 
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Name 


Locality 


Date 


Comments 


Stephanus 
?  Stephanus 

Aur.  Cyrus 
?  Coluthus 

^Georgius 

loannes  Philo- 
ponus 

Axuitolius 
loannes  (no.  84) 
?Serenus 

Theodosius 
(no.  153) 

Hesychius 

Anonymus 
(-mi?)  8 

Anonymus  9 


Alexandria 
Alexandria? 

AntaeopoBs 


Alexandria 

Alexandria 
Alexandria? 


Panopolis? 
Alexandria 


Aphrodito? 


s.V  4/4  /  s.VI  1/4 
519/38 


s.VI  1/2  (before 

539) 

aet.  incerl.  : 
S.VI  init? 


S.VI  1/2? 

S.V  ex.  -  s.VI  3/4 

s.VI  med. 
before  ca.  568 
S.IV  /  S.VI? 


s.IV  /  s.VI 
S.V  /  s.VI 

S.V/S.VI 


S.V1 


Hermopdis; 

more  likely 
sophist  than 
gramm. 

see  S.V.,  no.  142: 
from  Gaza? 

see  S.V.,  no.  143: 
location  very  un- 
certain 


see  S.V.,  no.  33: 
loc.  incert.;  prob- 
ably Egyptian,  in 
view  <^  his  name 

see  S.V.,  no.  63: 
activity  in  Egypt 
very  uncertain 

see  S.V.,  no.  118, 
on  his  status  as  a 
gramm. 


see  S.V.,  no.  134, 
on  place  and  date 


on  the  number  of 
gramm.,  see  s.v., 
no.  174 


ASiANA 


Aur.  Trophimus     Altmta;  /  Kurtkoy   s.III  2/2  /  s.IV 

?  Dioscorius  s.V  2/4  -  2/2 


see  S.V.,  no.  48: 
native  of  Myra 
(Lyda),  not 
known  to  have 
taught  there; 
active  at  Constan- 
tinople 
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7  Eugenius 

S.V  2/2  /  S.VI  init. 

see  8.V.,  no.  56: 
native  of  Augus- 
topolis  (Phrygia 
Sahitaris),  not 
known  to  have 
taught  there; 
active  at  Constan- 
tinople 

f  Lyiugcncs 

9.1V  /  9.  VI  mil.  t 

bee  b.V.,  nU.  iAJt  f 

on  his  date  and 
precession 

Adamantius 

Sardis? 

before  580 
(s.V  ex.  /  S.VI 
init.?) 

Latin 

Martyrius 

Sardis? 

before  580 

Latin 

(s.VI  1/2-mea.?) 

Metrodorus 

(no.  101) 

Tralles 

8. VI 1/3  -  1/2 

later  at  Constan- 
tinople 

Damocharis 

S.VI  2/3 

see  S.V.,  no.  42: 

native  of  Cos; 
probably  active 

at  Con- 
stantinople 

?  Theodore  t  us 

(no.  264) 

ad.  incai.:  before 
ca.568? 

see  S.V.:  Smyrna 
or  Phibdelphia? 

PONTICA 

?  Leontius 

Nkomedia 

S.II1  ex. 

see  S.V.,  no.  234, 
on  his  authen- 
ticity 

?Bal»ylas 

Nicomedia 

S.IV  init. 

see  S.V.,  no.  192, 
on  his  authen- 
ticity 

Flavius 

Nioomedia 

S.IU  ex.  /  S.IV  init. 

Latin;  from 
Africa 

?  Acacius 

Nicomedia? 

355 

on  his  location 
(more  likdy  Con- 
stantinople), see 
S.V.,  no.  1 

?  Phalerius 

Tavium  (Gaiatia) 

393 

more  likely 
rhetorician  than 

gramm. 
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Name  iMalUy  Date  Comments 


1  loannes  (no.  82) 

Caesarea 
(Cappadoda? 

perhaps  more 
likely  Palaestina) 

S.VI  1/4 

gramm.  and  (or: 
later)  presbyter 

Anonymus  12 

Syceon  (Galatia  I) 

s.VI  2/3  -  3/4 

Philumenus 

Mossyna  / 
Epistraton 
(Galatia  I) 

S.  VI 2/2 

MACEDONIA 

Apollonius 

Athens 

260/68 

?  Nicocles 

S.IV  1/2  -  3/3 

native  of  Sparta, 
not  known  to 
havetaiight 
there;  active  at 
Constantinople 

?Philtatius 

Athens 

s.Vinit. 

see  S.V.,  no.  119, 
on  his  pro- 
fession 

Pamprepius 

Adiens 

hom  before  late 

see  S.V.,  no.  114: 
native  of  Pano- 
polis,  apparently 

did  not  teach  in 
Egypt;  later  ac- 
tive at  Constan- 
tino^ 

472  until 
May  476 

ORKNS 

Lupercus 

Beiytus 

born  or  flsmtt 

(Fhoenice) 

shortly  before 
268/70 

?  Manippus  or 

Marsippus 

Carchar 

276/82 

see  S.V.,  no.  236: 
profession  and 
authenticity 
doubtful 

(Kaaxdpr|<;) 

Anonymus  1 

Anazarbus  (Cilida) 

S.IV  1/3 

^xiUinarius 

Berytus 

sJV  1/2 

native  of  Alex- 

(Phoenice) — 

andria;  not 

Laodkea  (Syria) 

known  to  have 

tau^t  there 

Anonymus  2 

Antioch  (Syria) 

ca.  329-34 
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Name 


LocalUy 


Dak 


Commenh 


Didymus 

Cleobulus 
?  Thespesius 


lulius 

Tiberinus 

Alexander 

Eudaemon 


Antioch  (Syria)       s.IV  1/2 


?  Eudaemon 


Anonymus  3 

Calliopius 

Danaus 

Diphilus 


?  Anfciochus 


Antioch  (Syria) 

Caesarea  (Paiaes- 
tina) 


Antioch  (Syria) 

Antioch  (Syria) 

Antioch  (Syria) 
Heliopolis 
(Phoenice) 

Elusa  (Palaestina) 
Antioch  (Syria) 


s.IV  1/3  -  2/3 
s.IV  2/3 


died  355/56 
^58 

8.IV2/3 
S.IV  2/4-ex. 


?  Harpocration         Antioch  (Syria)        betore  358 


Antioch  (Syria) 

Tarsus 
(Cilida) 


Antioch  (Syria) 

Antioch  (Syria) 

loc.  incert.,  prob- 
aUy  Oriens 

Palaestina 


Antioch  (Syria) 


s.IV  2/4  -  2/3 


?  Orion 


s.IV  1/3  -  2/3 
s.IV  2/2 
S.IV  2/2 

S.IV  3/3 
S.IV  ex. 
S.V  1/4  - 1/2 


from  Egypt; 
later  at  Con- 
stantinople 

from  Egypt 

see  S.V.,  no.  268: 
more  likely 
rhetorician 
thangramm. 

from  Arabia 


from  Pelusium; 
whether  he 
was  a  gramm. 

or  a  rhetorician 
is  not  certain; 
(m  his  profes- 
sion and  move- 
ments, see  s.Vv 

no.  55 

from  Egypt, 
later  at  Con- 
stantim^le; 

more  likely 
sophist  than 
gramm. 

from  Egypt;  on 
his  promsion 
and  move- 
ments, see  S.V., 
no.  210 


see  S.V.,  no.  43, 
on  his  location 

see  S.V.,  no.  49: 
not  his  pro- 
vince of  origin 

see  S.V.,  no.  184: 
gramm.,  or 
rhetorician? 

see  S.V.,  no.  110: 
firom  Egypt; 
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Name 


Locality 


Date 


Comments 


Alypius  (no.  6) 
Olympius 

?Solymius 


Isocasius 


loannes  (no.  81) 

Alypius  (no.  7) 

Stephanus 
(no.  141) 

Hierius 

?  Stephanus 
(no.  142) 


?  Hieronymus 
(no.  231) 


Rufinus 

Timothetis 

Seigius 


Seleucia  (Isauria)  s.V  med. 
Seleuda  (Isauria)     s.V  med. 

Seleiicia  CKsauria)     s.V  med. 


A?geae  (Cilicia)  s.V  2/4  -  3/4 

AnHochenae  panh  8.V  4/4 

Gaza  (Pakestina)  8.V  4/4  /  s.VI  1/4 
Antioch  (Syria) 


S.V  4/4  /  8. VI 1/4 


8.V4/4/S.VI1/4 


Antioch  (Syria) 
Gaza  (Palaestina) 


8.Vmed./8.VI 
8.V  ex.  /  8. VI  init. 
S.VI  init. 


perhaps  active 

in  Caesarea 
(Palaestina?) 

probably 
identical  with 
the  foIlo%ving 

see  S.V.,  no.  259: 
teacher  or  stu- 
dent; probably 
identical  with  the 
preceding 

later  a  sophist  at 
Antioch 

granun.  ~* 
presbyter 


Gaza  (Palaestina)  s.V  4/4  /  s.VI  1/4 
Antioch  (Syria) 

Gaza  (Palaestina)  8.V  4/4  /  s.VI  1/4  Latin 
Antioch  (Syria) 


from  Gazaf?),  not 
known  to  have 
taught  there;  ac- 
tive at  Alex- 
andria 

from  Elusa 
(Palaestina),  not 
known  to  have 
tau^t  there; 
twice  active  in 
Egypt;  more 
lilcely  sophist 
than  gramm. 

Latin 

see  s.v.«  no.  135: 
probaUy 
Oriens— Syria? 
Beroea? 


Veronicianus         Antioch  (Syria)       s.VI  init. 
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UKaltiy 

udte 

COfRffKltlS 

loannes 

Caesarea  (PaJaes- 
tina?) 

S.VI  1/4 

gramm.  and  (on 
later)  presbyter; 

on  his  location, 
see  S.V.,  no.  82 

loannes  (no.  83) 

Gaza  (Palaestina) 

s.VI  1/2? 

?  Georgius 

S.VI  1/2? 

see  S.V.,  no.  63: 
he,  htcert. 

Arcadius 

Antioch  (Syria) 

9.II  ex.  /  s.  VI 

med.  (probably 
closer  to  the  lat- 
ter terminus  than 
to  the  former) 

Aetherius 

Apamea 
(Osrhoene) 

«d.  ffimf.:  prob- 
ably not  before 
S.V  ex./s.VIiiut. 
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Ablabius  (Novatian  bp.  of  Nicaea),  Z3 

Acacius  (no.  iL  211  el  55 

Acilius  Clabrio  (no.  64):  as  advocate,  103, 
124:  as  landowner,  102:  origins  of,  101. 
462:  premature  death  of  (before  360). 
458;  succeeded  to  Ausonius's  chair  of 
grammar,  458.  462 

adaeralio,  see  commutation  to  cash  of  sala- 
ries in  kind,  114.  117.  23Q 

adventus  of  governor,  teachers  participate 
in,  123^151 

Advocates:  able  to  afford  education,  25; 
desired  as  bishops,  15  n-  182:  gram- 
marians as,  103-4,  124,  131;  as  repre- 
sentatives of  literary  culture,  92; 
rhetoricians  as,  105;  social  mobility  of, 
28,  124 

Aelius  Aristides:  extraordinary  immunities 
of,  226  a.  121:  use  of  ypan^axioTTjq  by, 

447 

Aemilius  Asper,  ISl  vl  4Z 

Aetius  (Arian  theologian),  5-6.  26.  118. 

154  a.  52 
Africa,  teachers  moving  from,  126 
Age  rounding,  as  index  of  illiteracy,  35-36 
Agroecius  (no.  181).  22  n.  302 
Alexander  (no.  4i  212.  230 
Alexandria,  106. 126 
alogus  (critical  sign),  191 


Alypius  (no.  (lL  called  ypa^naTioTTi(;,  448; 

cured  by  Saint  Thecla,  ZQ 
Amateurs:  dedication  of  literary  works  by, 

68;  relations  of,  with  professionals,  35. 

53-69  passim,  205-10 
"Ambrosiaster,"aa 

Ammonius  (no.  9}^  65      137,  456:  as 

teacher  of  elemenla,  462 
Amphilochius  (bp.  of  Iconium),  72. 
Analogy  (analogia):  grammarian's  use  of, 

172-75.  207;  used  to  order  the  nature  of 

the  language,  177.  See  also  ratio 
Anastasius  (emperor),  and  Timotheus  of 

Gaza,  125.  202 
Anastasius  (no.  11).  456.  457-58 
Anazarbus,  grammarians  at,  4-6 
Ancyra,  218,  22Z 
Annius  Namptoius  (no.  103).  Ill 
annona  (as  unit  of  imperial  salary).  116 
Anonymus  1  (grammarian  of  Anazarbus: 

no.  167).  6,  26, 118, 154  n.  52 
Anonymus  3  (father  of  Calliopius:  no. 

169):  as  protege  of  Libanius,  69^  213: 

status  of,  lOfi 
Anthony,  Saint,  7.1-?,?. 
Antioch,  218.  227;  chairs  of  rhetoric  at, 

455;  funding  of  teachers  at,  107.  115. 

218:  teachers  attracted  to,  126=22 
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Antiptosis:  and  Nonius  Marcelius, 
IL  45;  Servius's  conception  and  invoca- 
tion of,  1ft6-ft7 

anHqui.  See  Archaism;  Authority  {auchriias), 
of  literary  models;  Classical  authors 

anUquitas,  171:  fusion  of,  with  auclorilas, 
185;  linguistic  confusion  in,  164.  L8A 
a.  52.  See  also  Archaism;  Authority  {auc- 
hritas),  of  literary  models;  Classical 
authors 

Antoninus  Pius  (emperor),  219,  226 
Apamea,  107 

Aphraates  (Syrian  holy  man),  Z2 

Apollinarius  (no.  14),  Z3 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  50, 

Appeal:  to  governor  by  teacher,  221;  legal, 
reference  to  one's  education  in,  23, 12. 
See  also  Petition  to  emperors 

Approval  {probalio,  SoKijiaoia)  of  teachers: 
by  town  council,  208;  under  Julian's 
school  law,  216-17 

Archaism:  contrasted  with  contemporary 
usage,  193-94;  as  deviation  from  natura, 
183-89:  grammarian's  conception  of, 
182-89;  produced  by  analogy,  172-75. 
See  also  Authority  iauctoritas),  of  literary 
models;  Classical  authors 

Arianism,  of  the  Goths,  9Q 

Arnobius:  on  the  common  language  of 
Scripture,  83;  denying  natural  order  of 
language,  85^  126  n.  IS 

Ars  (handbook):  of  Aelius  Donatus,  139- 
40. 148;  of  Diomedes,  148-49;  embodies 
rules  derived  by  ralio  from  natura,  177; 
of  grammarian,  19.  34^  60,  149.  163, 
167-68,  196;  regarded  as  dispensable  by 
Augustine,  85-86,  87;  relation  of,  to 
usus,  195;  of  Remmius  Palaemon,  53; 
structure  of,  140;  supposed  etymology 
of,  34t  163.  See  also  Pompeius,  com- 
mentary of,  on  Ars  of  Donatus 

artes  necessariae,  224 

Arusianus  Messius,  LZ4  n.  15 

Assessor,  former  grammarian  as,  124-25, 

m 

Astyagius  (no.  189).  L41  il  8, 149 
Athanasius  (Arian  bishop  of  Anazarbus), 

Athanasius  (dedicatee  of  Diomedes),  209 
Athens,  106;  chairs  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy at,  217;  invitation  to  Libanius 


by,  222-23;  number  of  chairs  of  rhetoric 
at,  455-56;  removal  of  teachers  at,  217. 
215 

Attius  Patera  (son  of  Phoebicius),  102, 
n.  36.  457 

auctores.  See  Archaism;  Authority  iauctori- 
tas), of  literary  models;  Classical  authors 

auctoritas.  See  Authority 

Aufidius  Victorinus  (son-in-law  of  Pronto), 
223 

Augustine  (no.  20):  at  Cassiciacum,  86; 
compared  with  Basil,  87-88;  compared 
with  Caesarius  of  Aries  and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  94-95;  complains  of  delin- 
quent students,  120.  122;  De  doctrina 
Christiana  of,  84-88;  education  of,  21^ 
24.  25.  28,  103;  on  education  and 
ambition,  28;  family  property  of,  112; 
grammarian  viewed  by,  17,  84-87.  206; 
origins  of,  24i  preaching  style  of,  83-84; 
and  prestige  of  literary  culture,  23;  as 
prot^g^  of  Romanianus,  212-13,  230; 
remained  unmarried  while  teaching, 
129:  as  rhetorician  turned  bishop,  73;  on 
Rome's  allure  for  teachers,  126:  secular 
career  of.  106.  129.  222.  230;  self- 
discipline  of,  M. 

Ausonius  (no.  21):  as  advocate,  103.  124; 
disagrees  with  Paulinus  of  Nola,  80; 
early  teaching  of,  46^  460-61.  462; 
education  of,  as  indication  of  status, 
103;  and  Herculanus,  102.  460-61.  462; 
as  imperial  tutor,  104.  L3Q  rL  167,  131; 
landholdings  of,  102-3;  marriage  of, 
104;  mobility  of,  28, 100, 1Q4, 129, 130- 
31.  462;  on  movement  of  teachers  from 
Bordeaux,  128;  origins  of,  30  cu  83,  100. 
101.  462:  as  patron  of  Ursulus,  121;  as 
source  for  teachers  of  Bordeaux,  100. 
195,  458;  succeeded  as  grammarian  by 
Acilius  Glabrio,  458;  tenure  of,  at 
Bordeaux,  456-57,  45fi 

Authority  (auctoritas):  of  God,  and  gram- 
marian's rules,  195;  of  grammarian,  55, 
86.  164.  ^M-Q(t  passim;  of  literary 
models,  19,  85,  161,  164x  167,  i^9-9«s 
passim;  secular  and  spiritual,  relations 
between,  75,  80-9.S  passim.  See  also 
Status 

Autodidact,  48-49 
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Autonomy:  of  grammarian.  Mi  limitations 
on,  64-69;  of  professional,  33-34.  See 
also  Authority  {auctoritas),  of  gram- 
marian; Differentiation 

Autun,  m  n.  87^  218*  22Z 

Avienus  (aduUsceiis  in  Saturnalia),  171-72. 
175.  195 

Barbarism,  171;  distinguished  from  meta- 
plasm,  151:  Pompeius  on,  151-52; 
Servius  on,  173.  See  also  Correct  speech, 
criteria  of;  Flaws  of  speech;  Solecism 

Basil:  compared  with  Augustine,  87-88; 
on  the  use  of  Greek  literature,  77-78 

Basilius  (proconsul),  222  n.  96 

Bassianus  (nephew  of  Libanius),  714 

beneficia  of  emperors,  immunities  as, 
22A=25 

Bentley,  Richard,  l86-»7 

Bishop:  able  to  afford  education,  25; 
literary  education  of,  26;  literary  en- 
deavors of,  restrictions  placed  on,  73^ 
91;  rhetorician  as,  73^  125;  social  origins 
of,  74-75.  90-93  See  also  Clergy; 
Presbyter 

Bordeaux:  grammarians  at,  100-106. 455- 
62;  movement  of  teachers  from,  128: 
nature  of  grammarians'  instruction  at, 
46.  460-61;  rhetoricians  at,  104-5.  455- 
57,  461-62:  teachers  at,  106,  455=62 

Boys'  masters,  45 

"Brother"  (courtier),  as  patron  of  Lol- 

lianus,  215 
Brothers,  as  grammarians,  1Q2 
Bureaucracy,  educational,  absence  of,  2212 
Bureaucrats,  225  See  also  Officials,  imperial 

Caecina  Albinus  (as  participant  in  Saturna- 
lia), 

Caecina  Decius  Aginatius  Albinus  (prob- 
able dedicatee  of  Servius's  De  centum 
metris).  162 

Caesarea  (in  Palestine).  107 

Caesarius  (bp.  of  Aries):  attitude  toward 
classical  culture  of,  94-95:  compared 
with  Augustine  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
94-95;  early  career  of,  9ii  vision  of,  ZQ, 
91 

Calbulus  (no.  23).  81.  m 
Calliopius  (no.  25):  as  advocate,  124  n.  134. 
131:  education  and  status  of,  108;  in 


imperial  service,  130:  as  proteg^  of 
Libanius,  69,  213 
Caper,  FI.,  m  cl 

capHus  (as  unit  of  imperial  salary),  116 
Career,  ecclesiastical,  as  alternative  to 

secular  career,  92-95 
Carthage,   107;   imperial   salaries  for 

teachers  at,  117-18.  218.  227;  teachers 

attracted  to,  126 
Cassianus  (no.  26).  iS 
Cassiodorus,  88<  83. 
Cato,  the  elder,  6Z 
Certification,  professional,  33^  202 
Chalcis  (in  Syria),  IQl 
Charisius  (no.  200),  6a  tL  153 
Charismatic  teacher,  49^  apostle  as,  71; 

bishop  as,  205:  David  as,  76-77 
Choricius  (sophist):  on  Christian  elite 

of  Gaza,  79-80;  on  gifts  received  by 

teachers,  121 
Christian  aristocracy,  and  literary  culture, 

in  West,  89-92 
Christianity:  and  vernacular  languages, 

75-76.  79;  and  view  of  literary  culture, 

71-95  passim;  and  view  of  literary 

culture,  in  East,  72-80:  and  view  of 

literary  culture,  in  West,  72-76.  80-95 
Christian  teachers,  and  Julian's  school  law, 

216 

Churches,  granted  imperial  salaria,  227 

127 

Cicero,  style  of,  contrasted  with  Scripture, 

&2 

Citarius  (no.  28),  104,  452 

Citizenship  icivilas),  granted  to  new  usages 

by  grammarian,  18^  53^  6Q  n.  113 
Clamosi  (nos.  29.  30).  81.  Ill 
clarissimus.  grammarian  as,  109-11 
Classical  authors  {antiqui,  maiores,  veteres), 
172,  180,  183-89;  errors  of  common 
language  exemplified  by.  HE  el  21l  187- 
89;  and  natura  of  the  language,  182; 
Pompeius's  attitude  toward,  164  See 
also  antiquilas;   Archaism;  Authority 
(auctoritas),  of  literary  models 
Classical  culture.  See  Literary  education 
Claudius  Rufinus  (sophist),  extraordinary 

immunities  of,  220 
Clearchus  (imperial  official),  213,  214-15 
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Cledonius  (no.  31):  commentary  on  Dona- 
tus  of,  146:  rank  of,  109:  and  Servius's 
commentary  on  Donatus,  HQ 

Cleobulus  (no.  32):  financial  circumstances 
of,  113-14:  as  proteg^  of  Libanius,  213- 
14;  as  protege  of  Themistius,  213-14. 
215 

Clergy:  illiteracy  among,  36-37:  teachers 
among,  73, 125  See  also  Bishop;  Presbyter 

codex,  grammarian's  punctuation  of,  159- 
6Q 

cognomen,  use  of,  regarded  as  obsolete, 
153-54 

coUatio  luslralis,  abolition  of,  202 

Colometry  of  texts,  204 

Commentary,  ancient,  combining  exegesis 
and  linguistic  instruction,  170-96 

Common  language:  of  countryside,  21,  79. 
n.  204;  errors  of,  exemplified  by  classical 
author,  12fi  n.  27,^  187-89;  of  Scripture, 
19/  ZL  83-84;  as  suited  to  bishop's 
role,  83-84. 94.  See  also  Rusticity;  Usage, 
contemporary 

Commutation  to  cash  (adaeraUo)  of  salaries 
in  kind,  114,  117,  2M 

Competence:  evaluation  of,  33,  64-66. 

207-12:  and  virtue,  64-66.  210-12 

Competition.  See  Prestige,  competition  for 
Comum,  7. 7. 7. 

Conformity  and  conservatism,  impulse 
toward,  65^  196-97.  206 

Constantine  (emperor),  216.  224 

Constantinople:  chairs  of  rhetoric  at,  218 
Q-  80:  grammarians  honored  at,  109: 
Libanius  at,  219.  221;  regulation  of 
private  teachers  at,  217;  teachers  at- 
tracted to,  126^2L  202 

consueludo.  See  Usage,  contemporary 

Consulship,  honorary,  130.  131 

Contests,  literary,  222 

conlubemium,  9Q  n.  224*  IQfi*  202.  210 

Co-option:  of  desirable  positions  by  the 
elite,  48^  52i  of  grammarian's  profession 
by  the  elite,  63 

Corippus  (no.  azL  HQ.  129. 

Correct  speech,  criteria  of,  1 71  -96  passim; 
Augustine's  view  of,  84-86.  See  also 
Analogy  (analogia);  Authority  (auclorilas), 
of  literary  models;  Barbarism;  Nature 
{nalura)  of  the  language;  ratio;  Solecism; 
Usage,  contemporary 


Corruption.  See  Unprofessional  behavior 

Counterexamples,  as  threat  to  gram- 
marian's raHo,  165. 166-68 

Cresconius  (no.  38).  86. 

Crispus  (no.  40).  456;  freedman's  son,  462; 
taught  elemenia,  462;  taught  Greek  and 
Latin,  458^  4^ 

Cultural  inertia,  63.  See  also  Conformity 
and  conservatism 

Culture,  literary.  See  Literary  education 

Curial  order,  22,  24,  25,  63,  128;  bishops 
in,  Z5  178;  grammarians  in,  32,  100, 
101. 108;  and  the  honorific  name  Flavius, 
110:  literacy  in,  39;  teachers  in,  224 

ILlOfl 

Curriculum,  not  controlled  by  state,  27.9 
Cyprian  (bp.  of  Carthage),  Z3 

David,  as  charismatic  teacher,  76-77 
debuil  dicere,  nuance  of,  in  Servius's  com- 
mentary on  Vergil,  180-81.  184.  189. 

190,125 

Dedications:  of  literary  works,  by  ama- 
teurs, 68;  of  literary  works,  by  gram- 
marians, 68i  209-10;  of  literary  works, 
to  students  by  teachers,  6A;  public,  by 
grammarians.  111.  202  n.  5;  public,  by 
teachers  of  letters,  56j  to  teachers  by 
students,  6fi 

Definition,  grammarian's,  clarity  wanted 
in,  160 

Deuterius  (no.  44],  90;  rank  of,  109: 
taught  grammar  and  rhetoric  concur- 
rently, 123  iL  165 

Didascalia  Apostolorum,  22 

Didymus  (no.  46L  112=13 

Differentiation:  conceptual,  of  a  profession, 
33,  34:  structural,  2^  34;  structural,  of 
grammarian's  school,  51^52;  structural, 
limitations  on,  64-69 

Diligence,  as  virtue  in  literary  culture,  17. 
61-62,  207 

Diocletian  (emperor),  22,  2C  119 

Diomedes  (no.  471:  dedication  of  work  by, 
209;  method  and  intentions  of,  148-49; 
on  rewards  of  literary  education,  17; 
tradition  characterized  by,  148.  196 

Dioscorius  (no.  48):  imperial  offices  or 
honors  of,  131:  as  imperial  tutor,  130. 
origins  of,  108 
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Diphilus  (no.  49):  financial  circumstances 
of,  114;  as  a  poet,  114,  215;  as  protege  of 
Libanius  and  Eustathius,  Z15 

Discipline,  as  virtue  in  literary  culture,  17. 
19.  27 

Displays,  literary,  by  grammarian's  stu- 
dents, 449 

doctrina,  27,  59,  60,  65-66;  subordination 
of,  to  mores,  65-66,  210-11.  See  also 
mores 

AoKifiaoia.  See  Approval  of  teachers 
Domitius  (no.  50).  and  Sidonius  ApoUi- 

naris,  90.  n.  294.  209 
domus  ecclesiae,  91 

Donatus,  Aelius  (no.  52k  Ars  of,  139-40. 
148;  Ars  of,  Pompeius's  commentary 
on,  139-68  passim;  commentaries  on 
Terence  and  Vergil  of,  used  by  Pom- 
peius,  149;  commentary  on  Vergil  of, 
intended  for  other  grammarians,  161. 
169-70;  commentary  on  Vergil  of,  used 
by  Servius,  169-70:  confused  with 
Servius  by  Pompeius,  145-47:  confusiones 
antiquitatis  resolved  by,  164,  1&&  n,  52: 
criticized  by  Pompeius,  147, 162;  criticized 
or  rejected  by  Servius,  147;  defended  by 
Pompeius,  161;  inconsistency  of,  164- 
65;  possibly  distorted  by  Servius,  122 
IL  66i  praised  by  Pompeius,  162 

Donatus,  Ti.  Claudius  (no.  209),  62.  206 

Dowry,  103,  IQA 

Eclecticism,  of  grammarians,  148-49 
Edict  on  Maximum  Prices,  teachers'  fees 

prescribed  by,  119 
Education.  See  Literary  education 
Elite,  social  and  political:  grammarians' 
relations  with,  206-30  passim;  and  the 
schools,  M.  19-31  passim,  35-49  passim, 

Elusa,  107,  218,  22Z.  230 

Emperors:  beneficia  of,  224-25;  and  educa- 
tion, 216-30  passim;  extraordinary  im- 
munities approved  by,  219-20,  223; 
petitions  to,  by  teachers,  115,  215,  221; 
repeated  reconfirmation  of  immunities 
by,  226;  teachers'  salaries  granted  by, 
116-18.  217-18,221^ 

Ennodius,  9Q 

Ethical  judgment,  applied  to  grammarians, 
57,21Qrl2 


Eucherius  (bp.  of  Lyon),  92 

Eudaemon  (of  Pelusium:  no.  55):  as  advo- 
cate, 124  n.  134;  family  of,  113;  gram- 
matical discussions  of,  with  Libanius, 
154,  209;  imperial  salary  of,  218,  227;  as 
protege  of  Libanius,  211,  23Q 

Eugenius,  Fl.  (no.  211).  13Q  162 

Eumenius  (rhetorician),  116  a.  8Zj  21& 
22Z 

Eusebius  (rhetorician  of  Antioch),  219-20 
Eustathius  (governor  of  Syria),  215 
Eustathius  (martyr  of  Nicomedia).  26 
Eutyches  (no.  57L  16fi  n-  Si 
Evangelus  (participant  in  Saturnalia),  62^ 
UA 

Evangelus  (^)r|T(op  of  Caesarea),  112 
ExplanaHones  in  Arfem  Donali,  140 

Family:  abandoned  by  grammarian,  129;  re- 
cruitment to  profession  within,  102. 108 

Father:  foster-,  teacher  as,  67-69,  445; 
responsible  for  son's  education,  67-68; 
and  son,  as  grammarians,  102. 108 

Faustus  (no.  58L  2(22 

Fees.  See  Income  of  grammarians 

Felicianus  (no.  59L  133 

figura:  as  deviation  from  natura,  177; 
distinguished  from  solecism,  151-52; 
function  of,  in  commentary,  175-76, 
180.  183-85;  place  of,  in  schools,  175; 
Servius  on,  1 73-76 

Figure  of  thought,  125    16, 121 

Firminus  (of  Aries),  70,  212 

Flavius  (honorific  name),  grammarian  as, 
1D2=11 

Flavius  (no.  220).  110-11 

Flaws  of  speech:  not  to  be  criticized  among 
Christians,  g2;  concern  for,  as  a  weak- 
ness, 85,  See  also  Barbarism;  Correct 
speech,  criteria  of;  Solecism 

Follower  (sectahr).  28  cl  74.  54,  59,  66 

Freedmen:  as  grammarians,  51,  55j  in  the 
imperial  service,  55;  sons  of,  as  gram- 
marians, 26,  63,  101,  107,  462 

Freedom,  imparted  by  grammarian's  rules, 
12 

Fronto,  223 

Funding,  public,  of  teachers,  106-7.  114- 
18,216 

Funds,  municipal,  administered  by  imperial 
officials,  21B. 
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Funeral  oration,  for  teacher  by  student,  6fl 

Gabriel  (urban  prefect),  23Q 

Gaianus  (dedicatee  of  Sacerdos),  210,  212 

Gaul:  northern,  imperial  salaries  for 
teachers  in,  116-17,  218,  227;  northern, 
teachers  in,  106,  229,  IL IL  south- 
ern, in  fifth  century,  90-95 

Gaza,  107,  461 

Gellius,  A.:  attitude  toward  grammarians 
of,  50-51.  53,  57-60,  65;  conversations 
of,  at  imperial  palace,  154;  humanitas 
defined  by,  IZ  el  13,211;  "pedantry"  of, 
as  moral  trait,  66^  as  source  of  Macro- 
bius,  172;  work  dedicated  to  sons  by,  ^ 

Gifts.  See  Income  of  grammarians 

Goths,  Arianism  of,  90 

Governor,  provincial:  access  to,  123-24; 
advenlus  of,  123.  154;  appeals  to,  by 
teachers,  221;  and  education,  216-30 
passim;  former  grammarian  as,  104. 
124.  131;  intervention  of,  in  town 
council,  22a  n.  9LL  221  93,  222-23; 
and  patronage  of  teachers,  213.  215 

Grammar:  conceptual  bases  of,  19^  62  (see 
also  Analogy  [analogia];  Authority  \auciori- 
ias],  of  literary  models;  Nature  \natura] 
of  the  language;  raHo;  Usage,  contem- 
porary); defended  by  Quintilian,  54;  as 
propaedeutic,  54,  204;  and  rhetoric 
taught  by  same  man,  129  il  165 

Grammarian:  as  arbiter  of  language,  34. 
194-97;  authority  of,  164^  l^Q-ft<^  pas- 
sim; at  Bordeaux,  100-106,  455-62; 
brings  glory  to  city,  4-5,  202  5i 
brothers  as,  102;  circumlocutions  applied 
to  activity  of,  445-46;  as  clarissimus, 
109-11;  classes  of,  size  of,  120-21;  in 
clergy,  73,  125;  criticism  of,  196.  206: 
criticism  of,  muted  in  traditional  culture 
of  late  antiquity,  62-63;  of  curial  origin, 
32^  100,  lOL  108, 118i  as  cusios,  17-18. 
30,  53,  54-55;  dedication  of  works  by, 
68;  defines  and  controls  natura  of  the 
language,  178;  as  depicted  by  Aulus 
Gellius,  50-51,  53.  57-60;  distinguished 
from  rhetorician  and  teacher  of  letters, 
163;  disposable  wealth  of.  111;  as 
dominus  or  Kupio<;,  111  53;  eclecticism 
of,  148-49;  emergence  and  establish- 
ment of,  at  Rome,  51-57:  of  equestrian 


status,  108;  exjpertise  of,  regarded  as 
pedantry,  55,  58^  explication  of  poets  by, 
12  (see  also  Servius,  Works  of,  com- 
mentary on  Vergil  of);  family  abandoned 
by,  129;  father  and  son  as,  102;  fees  of, 
118-21;  freedman  as,  51.  55;  geographic 
mobility  of,  126-28;  granting  citizenship 
(civitas)  to  new  usages,  18,  53,. 60  113; 
Greek,  surviving  late  antique  work  of, 
138;  honesias  of,  32-33;  as  honorable  but 
subordinate  figure,  123:  honored,  4,  109. 
130;  and  honorific  name  Flavius,  109- 
11;  immunities  of,  118.  223-26;  imperial 
salaries  of,  116-18,  217-18:  in  imperial 
service,  110,  130-32;  as  imperial  tutor, 
130:  implicated  in  murderous  riot,  128; 
income  of,  114-23;  income  of,  compared 
with  rhetorician's,  116-18, 119;  income 
of,  compared  with  teacher  of  letters', 
119;  instruction  of,  11-12. 18-19;  instruc- 
tion of,  overlapping  with  teacher  of 
letters',  45-  47;  as  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture, 6;  landholdings  of,  102-3.  112-13; 
as  landlord  or  absentee  owner,  112-13; 
marriage  of,  1D2  el  10,  104.  128-29; 
mind -set  of,  161-68;  mobility  of,  com- 
pared with  rhetorician's,  104-5;  more 
than  one,  in  same  town,  107.  461; 
municipal  salaries  of,  114-16;  over- 
shadowed by  rhetorician,  106.  130,  131 
a.  178,  204-5,  208;  as  panegyrist,  123- 
24.  204;  payment  not  waived  by,  123; 
philosophical  or  theological  work  by, 
205  IL.  28^  prestige  and  influence  of, 
201-4;  prestige  and  influence  of,  limita- 
tions on,  204-5;  private  displays  of 
expertise  by,  209;  profession  of,  change 
in  social  composition  of,  57;  profession 
of,  compared  with  modern  profession, 
34-35,  46-47,  64-65,  205-6;  profession 
of,  defined  in  part  by  social  circum- 
stances, 45-47;  profession  of,  percep- 
tions of,  95;  profession  of,  as  social 
bridge,  106;  profession  viewed  by,  137- 
97  passim;  as  professional,  33-95  passim; 
professional  mobility  of,  124-25,  129; 
public  dedications  by.  111,  202  n.  5i  as 
public  spokesman  and  patron,  125,  202- 
4i  punctuation  of  codex  by,  159-60;  as 
regarded  by  Augustine,  84-87:  relations 
of,  with  amateurs,  35,  53-69  passim. 
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Grammarian  (conHnued) 
205-10;  relations  of,  with  rhetoricians, 
202-3;  relations  of,  with  social  and 
political  elite,  206-30  passim;  responds 
to  imperial  invitation,  128;  slave  as,  51; 
as  slaveowner.  111;  as  social  and  cultural 
mediator,  6-7,  21;  social  mobility  of,  28, 
130-32;  social  status  of,  51^  55-57.  99- 
134  passim;  social  status  of,  change  in, 
63;  son  of  freedman  as,  26^  61  a.  133, 
101. 107,  462;  no  specialized  training  of, 
35.  205;  as  spectabilis,  109:  as  subject  of 
ethical  judgment,  57-69  passim,  210-12; 
as  subject  of  satirical  epigrams,  58^  63; 
supported  by  public  funds,  106-7;  as 
teacher  of  elementary  letters,  24,  46. 
460-61,  462;  teaching  rhetoric  concur- 
rently, 129  n.  165;  tradition  viewed  and 
used  by,  1 39-68  passim,  196;  of  un- 
defined but  lowly  origins,  101,  107;  of 
undefmed  but  respectable  origins,  108; 
use  of  rod  by,  125  n.  17^  445;  variations  in 
titles  applied  to,  443-52;  as  viewed  by 
Christians,  71-95  passim;  work  of,  as 
parergon  of  otium,  66;  works  of  general 
learning  by,  205  2&.  See  also  Rhetori- 
cians; Schools;  Teachers 

rpap^axiK6q:  as  differentiated  title,  453;  as 
differentiated  title,  avoided  by  classiciz- 
ing authors,  447-52;  as  epithet  or 
personal  name,  454 

rpa\i\iaxiavf\c^  meaning  of,  47^  447-52 

rpannaToSiSaoKaXeiov.  See  Schools,  of 
letters 

rponfiaToSiSdoKaXoq.  See  Teacher  of  letters 
Gratian  (emperor):  Ausonius  as  tutor  of, 

104;  reconfirmation  of  immunities  by, 

224:  school  law  of,  116-17.  218.  227. 

229^461  n.  21 
Greek  and  Latin,  both  taught  by  same 

grammarian,  A5& 
Gregory  Nazianzen:  dealings  with  teachers 

of,  79;  funeral  oration  for  Basil  of,  Zft 

n.  192;  on  his  own  eloquence,  ZZ 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  7^79^91tL  309 
Gymnasium:  disappearance  of,  14;  and 

literacy,  39^  13 

Habit,  linguistic.  See  Common  language; 
Usage,  contemporary 


Hadrian  (emperor),  224 

Handbook,  grammarian's.  See  Ars 

Hecebolius  (sophist),  203 

Heliopolis,  106.  212.  23Q 

Her  ... ,  Fl.  (no.  68),  UQ 

Herculanus  (no.  70):  career  of,  461,  462; 
early  death  of,  456-57,  462:  nephew  of 
Ausonius,  102;  origins  of,  101,  462 

Hermogenes  (proconsul),  213.  m  M 

Hermopolis,  IQZ 

Hesperius  (no.  229).  21 

Hilarion,  21,  2A 

Himerius,  27.?.  26 

Homer,  scholia  to,  192  a.  65 

Homoeoteleuton,  condemned  as  a  flaw, 
190 

honestas,  32-33 

Honorius  (emperor),  221 

Horapollon,  Fl.  (no.  78):  family  property 

of,  112;  married  to  first  cousin,  112 

n.  65^  rank  of,  109-10 
Humanity,  conception  of,  and  literary 

culture,  14. 15, 17,  91,  211 
Hygi(ei)nus  (physician),  21A 

Illiteracy:  acknowledged  in  contracts  ivel 
sim.),  36,  41-42:  alleged,  of  Saint  Paul, 
82;  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  71; 
among  clergy,  36-37;  among  local  offi- 
cials, 36;  at  Oxyrhynchus,  38;  social  and 
political  implications  of,  40-41;  stigma 
of,  42^  4.1  S«  also  Literacy 
Illus  (patron  of  Pamprepius),  132.  230 
Immunities:  as  beneficia  of  the  emperors, 
224-25;  extraordinary,  of  Aelius  Aris- 
tides,  226  n.  121:  extraordinary,  con- 
firmed by  emperor,  219-20.  223; 
extraordinary,  for  the  exceptionally 
learned,  226;  of  physicians,  224;  repeated 
reconfirmation  of,  by  emperors,  226:  of 
teachers,  113,  118.  218;  of  teachers, 

approved  by  town  council,  216.  217, 
225;  of  teachers,  and  imperial  policy, 
223-26 

Imperial  service:  former  advocates  in,  124; 

former  grammarians  in,  104.  110.  130- 

2Zi  former  rhetoricians  or  sophists  in, 

105. 131  128 
Income  of  grammarians,  114-23;  fees, 

118-21;  gifts,  121:  salaries,  imperial. 
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Income  of  grammarians  (continued) 

116-  18. 217-18. 227-28;  salaries,  munici- 
pal, n4-l<^  Ste  also  Landholdings;  Pay- 
ment; Wealth,  disposable 

loannes  Lydus  (no.  92h  1^1      175,  202 
n.36.23Q 

loannes  Philoponus  (no.  118).  42  n.  65^  138 
IL2 

lotacism,  Pompeius  on,  157-58 
Ischyrion  (village  secretary),  43-44 
Isocasius  (no.  85):  called  yf)a\i\iaxiair\i^ 
448:  in  imperial  service,  130;  professional 
mobility  of,  129.  131;  and  Theodoret  of 
Cyrrhus,  79^  woodcarver  recommended 
to,  112 

lucundus  (no.  86}^  66  n.  140.  102.  452 
lulianus  Pomerius  (no.  124):  7JL  9Qil  295. 
212 

Jargon,  professional.  See  Technical  language 
Jerome:  on  cost  of  education,  25;  dream  of, 
81.  93;  education  of,  21^  24;  on  gifts 
received  by  teachers,  121;  and  implica- 
tions of  his  education,  81-82:  and 
literacy,  42*  44;  on  literacy  of  Saint  Paul, 
82;  and  Pammachius,  81;  on  prestige  of 
literary  culture,  2Z 
John  Chrysostom,  28 
John  the  Lydian.  See  loannes  Lydus 
John  Philoponus.  See  loannes  Philoponus 
Jokes,  based  on  literary  culture,  23 
Julian  (emperor):  and  Nicocles,  125. 202-3. 

214:  school  law  of,  66^  72,  2M 
Justinian  (emperor):  and  loannes  Lydus, 
7.fl9  n.  Mi  230;  and  teachers'  salaries, 

117-  18.  218.  227.  228 

Lactantius,  25 

Landholdings,  of  grammarians,  102-3. 

112-13  See  also  Income  of  grammarians; 

Wealth,  disposable 
Latin,  and  Christianity  in  the  West,  75-76. 

M 

Latin  rhetoric,  schools  of,  attempt  made  to 

close  (92  B.C.),  52 
Laws,  imperial,  style  of,  13 
Lawsuit,   teacher  subject   of,  113-14. 

Leisure.  See  oHum 

Leontius  (grammarian  of  Nicomedia:  no. 
2ML26iLSfi 


Leontius  signo  Lascivus  (no.  89),  66  n.  140, 

102.452 
L^rins,  70,  92,  23 

Letters,  elementary,  and  liberal  letters, 
44-47 

Letters,  liberal,  and  stenography,  47-  48 
Letters  of  recommendation,  2i  65,  124. 

ZIQ-IZ 
lexis,  Servius  on,  123 

Libanius:  and  Alexander,  212;  attitude  of, 
toward  payment,  122;  and  the  auto- 
didact,  48;  and  Calliopius,  69,  213: 
charged  with  magic,  219,  221;  classes  of, 
size  of  120-21;  and  Cleobulus,  213-14; 
on  Constantinople's  allure  for  teachers, 
127:  and  delinquent  students,  120;  and 
Diphilus,  215;  and  Eudaemon  of  Pelu- 
sium,  154.  209.  211:  ypa\maxiave\q  used 
by,  447:  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  ZS; 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  79,  93  il  309; 
immunities  of,  219;  imperial  salary  of, 

218.  227-28:  income  of,  while  teaching, 
122;  at  Nicaea,  219.  ZISli  and  Nicocles, 
202-3.  214-15;  at  Nicomedia,  219,  220, 
455:  and  notaries,  4fii  offered  chair  at 
Athens,  222-23:  as  patron,  69,  212-15, 

219-20.  230;  and  the  rhetorician 
Eusebius,  219-20;  and  Strategius  Muso- 
nianus,  212  n.  51,  222-23;  and  his 
students,  24,  26,  28,  67,  69,  22  n.  168, 
205;  and  supplements  of  assistants' 
salaries,  115:  and  Tiberinus,  213;  on 
town's  appointment  of  its  own  citizens, 
128 

Liberal  education,  as  redefined  by  Basil,  ZZ 
licenlia,  grammatical,  152.  173  n.  LL  188. 
19Q 

Limenius  (proconsul  of  Constantinople), 

219.  222 

Literacy,  35-48  passim;  and  age-rounding, 
35-36;  diffusion  of,  35-40:  question  of 
decline  in,  37-38;  taught  in  monasteries, 
92;  variable  conception  of,  41-47  See 
also  Illiteracy 

Literary  education:  character  of,  11-12; 
Christians  as  recipients  of,  7?-0.S  pas- 
sim; as  common  ground  of  Christian 
and  non-Christian  elite,  89;  defining 
humanity,  15,  17,  91^  211:  expense  of, 
25:  formalism  of,  12;  formalism  of,  and 
spiritual  understanding,  71-95  passim; 
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Literary  education  (conlinued) 
as  gymnastic,  16-17.  30.  77-78,  88.  89; 
and  the  idea  of  sacredness,  15-16;  as 
initiation  in  a  mystery,  16;  as  mark  of 
status,  80;  mentioned  on  epitaphs  and 
honorific  inscriptions,  27^  29^  Z4  177; 
prestige  of,  23,  27-28,  81-82,  84,  92; 
prestige  of,  as  foil  for  monastic  culture, 
93, 95;  shaping  habits,  17;  shortcomings 
of,  12-13;  and  the  state,  216-30  passim; 
as  viewed  by  Christians,  71-95  passim; 
as  viewed  by  Christians  in  the  East,  72- 
80;  as  viewed  by  Christians  in  the  West, 
72-76,  80-95;  and  virtue,  15, 17,  27-28. 
29,  64 

liHerahr,  meaning  of,  47,  450-52.  See  also 

Teacher  of  letters 
Liturgy,  220, 225 

Lollianus  (no.  90):  municipal  salary  of, 

115-16;  petition  to  emperors  by,  115. 

215:  as  protege  of  "Brother,"  125,  215; 

status  and  relations  of,  125;  status  of, 

discrepancies  in,  133-34 
ludus  Uherarxus.  See  Schools,  of  letters 
Luxurius  (no.  235).  209 

Macrinus  (no.  93).  46Q  XL.  Ifl 

Macrobius,  205;  Aulus  Gellius  as  source 
of,  172;  critical  of  grammarians,  62, 196. 
206;  dedication  of  work  to  son  by,  67; 
ideal  of  cultural  continuity  in,  172.  174- 
75;  idealization  of  Servius  by,  60-62.  65. 
171-72.  191.  195-96.  209;  "pedantry" 
of,  as  moral  trait,  66;  representation  of 
literary  culture  by,  60-62.  2QZ 

Magic,  charge  of,  219.  221 

magisier  census,  and  students  at  Rome,  222 

magister  epislularum,  130,  222 

magisier  ludi.  See  Teacher  of  letters 

magister  offictorum,  L5Q 

maiores.  See  Archaism;  Authority  {auctoritas), 

of  literary  models;  Classical  authors 
Malchion  (presb.  of  Antioch),  Z3 
Marcellus  (no.  94),  65  n.  137, 1Q4  n.  22 
Marcian  (bp.  of  Gaza),  79-80 
Marcianus  (no.  238),  UQ.  tL  liil 
Marculus  (Donatist  bp.),  Z3 
Marcus  Aurelius  (emperor),  21Z 
Marriage:  of  grammarians,  1Q2  n.  10, 104, 
128-29;  within  the  family,  112  tL  65 


Marriage  contract,  provision  of  education 

stipulated  in,  61 
Marseille,  91 
Martianus  Capella,  205 
Maximinus  (patron  of  Simplicius),  131. 

U2 

Maximus  (governor),  218,  22Z 

Maximus  (no.  96L  M  252 

Memory  {memoria),  as  virtue  in  literary 

culture,  17, 205 
Menander  (grammarian  of  Kassopa),  123 

Q.129 

Menestheus  (no.  991  102,  459 
Metaplasm,  151, 12A 

melri  necessilas,  invoked  by  Servius,  177 

n.  2L  V79,  187,  189,  12Q 
Metrodorus  (of  Tralles:  no.  101),  108 
Milan,  107,  222,  461 
Minervale  munus,  121 

Mobility:  geographic,  of  grammarians, 
126-28.  463-77  passim;  geographic,  of 
rhetoricians,  102;  geographic,  of  stu- 
dents, 21-23;  professional,  between 
generations,  102, 1Q&  n.  42;  professional, 
of  grammarians,  104.  124-25. 129.  462; 
social,  28,  29-30;  social,  of  advocates,  28, 
124;  social,  of  grammarians,  104-5, 
130-32;  social,  of  notaries,  47-48;  social, 
of  rhetoricians,  104-5.  121  tL  178: 
social,  and  schooling,  23,  26-28 

Monasteries,  of  southern  Gaul,  22 

mores,  12,  14,  15  tL  5,  27,  30,  56-66  passim, 
80.  209-11.  See  also  Diligence;  Discipline; 
doctrina;  verecundia;  Virtue 

Moses,  as  representative  of  secular  learn- 
ing, 76-77.  78,  M 

munus,  225 

Naevianus  (grammarian  of  Anazarbus),  4, 

6.  7 
Narbo,  IQZ 

Nature  {nalura)  of  the  language:  corruption 
or  alteration  of,  177-78.  182-83.  Ififi 
52;  difficulty  in  defining,  182-83;  as 
opposed  to  contemporary  usage  and 
literary  authority,  85;  reflected  in  gram- 
marian's rules,  19, 176-78. 183,  IfiS 

navicularii,  224 

Nebridius  (no.  104).  112  n.  61 

negoUahres,  224 
neolerici,  lfi5  tL  42 
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Nepotianus  (no.  105):  career  of,  457;  older 
than  Ausonius,  459;  origins  of,  101  n.  8^ 
462:  professional  mobility  of,  104.  129. 
131,  457.  462:  as  provincial  governor, 

Nicaea,  107,  219^  22Q 

Nicocles  (no.  106):  and  Clearchus,  214-15; 
career  of,  202-  4;  and  Julian,  125.  130 
n.  67^  202-3;  and  Libanius,  202-3;  pagan- 
ism of,  215.  D-  6i 

Nicomedia,  107. 126;  Libanius  at,  219, 220, 
222,455 

Nonius  Marcellus  (no.  237).  IM IL  4S 
Notaries  (nolarii),  social  mobility  of,  47- 

45,  55-.% 

novitas,  grammatical,  171. 174.  IflO  rL  32 
numerus  (of  teachers  eligible  for  immunity), 
219^226 

Officials:  imperial,  able  to  afford  education, 
25;  imperial,  administer  municipal  funds 
at  Antioch,  218;  imperial,  and  the 
schools,  216-30  passim;  local,  illiteracy 
among,  36 
Olympius  (no.  108),  AA& 
(3ptatus,  Fl.  (no.  241).  13D  n.  162 
Optimus  (bp.  of  Agdamia  and  Pisidian 

Antioch),  21 
Origen,  Z4 
Orosius,  45 

otium,  75;  and  scholarly  endeavor,  66^  112 
Oxyrhynchus:  illiteracy  at,  i&i  municipal 
grammarian  at,  38<  106. 115-16 

Palladas  (no.  113):  complains  of  delinquent 
students,  120,  122;  fee  of,  120;  lampoons 
own  profession,  63;  as  slaveowner,  111 

Pammachius,  fil 

Pamprepius  (no.  114):  appointment  of,  at 
Constantinople,  209.  il  36;  called  yp<m- 
^axiOTTiq,  449-50:  Damascius's  view  of, 
449;  and  Illus,  132.  230:  marriage  of, 
129;  origins  of,  107  35;  political  career 
of,  130.  132;  as  prot^g^  of  Theagenes, 
215.  230:  as  untypical,  99.  129;  violent 
death  of,  U2 

Panegyrists:  grammarians  as,  123-24. 204: 
social  mobility  of,  2fi 

Parts  of  speech,  as  center  of  grammarian's 
concerns,  140,  163, 125 


Pascha.   morphology   of,   discussed  by 

Pompeius,  15^ 
Patriciate,  LKl 

Patronage,  132:  embraces  both  profes- 
sional and  personal  life,  213-14:  and 
mobility,  105.  212-13.  230;  reciprocity 
in,  212.  214;  risks  and  limitations  of, 

U2-  ?14-T^ 

Patrons:  feuds  between,  215;  relations  of, 
with  teachers,  65,  207-30  passim 

Paul,  Saint:  claim  of,  to  be  "ignorant  in 
speech,"  7L  Z2t  83;  Jerome  on  literacy 
of,  82;  regarded  as  illiterate  or  a  slow 
writer,  S2 

Paulinus  of  Nola,  27,  8Q 

Payment:  in  kind,  115-17.  118  (see  also 
Income  of  grammarians,  salaries,  im- 
perial); stigma  of,  55,  5S,  59,  122-23; 
waiver  of,  103.  122-23.  See  also  Income 
of  grammarians 

Pedantry,  55^  64 

Petaus  (village  secretary),  43 

Petition  to  emperors,  by  teacher,  115.  215. 
221-  See  also  Appeal 

Phemius  (bard  in  Odyssey),  A9. 

Philtatius  (no.  119).  204 

Phocas  (no.  121).  QSL 

Phoebicius  (no.  122):  background  of,  101 
tL  Zi  career  of,  457;  father  of  Attius 
Patera,  102.  202  it 

Physicians:  immunities  of,  224,  226; 
imperial  salaries  of,  118  il  94,  228 

Pliny,  the  elder:  on  analogical  formations, 
173  a.  11;  challenge  of,  to  the  gram- 
marians, 54;  Dubii  sermonis  libri  VIU  of, 
193;  interpreted  by  Servius,  193-94:  on 
solecism,  151  -52 

Pliny,  the  younger,  42  a.  35,  222 

Poets,  grammarian's  explication  of,  12^  See 
also  Servius,  Works  of,  commentary  on 
Vergil  of 

Policy  of  emperors,  and  education,  223-36 
Polonius  (lord  chamberlain  in  Hamlel),  151 
Pompeius  (no.  125):  allusions  to  con- 
temporary life  in,  153-54;  amanuensis 
of,  158:  on  barbarism  and  solecism,  151- 
52;  a  Christian,  154;  clarity  valued  by, 
160.  161-64;  commentary  of,  on  Ars  of 
Donatus,  1.^9-68  passim;  commentary 
of,  produced  by  dictation,  156-58;  com- 
peting views  adjudicated  by,  163-64; 
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Pompeius  {continued) 
counterexamples  as  a  concern  of,  165. 
166-68;  cross-references  ineptly  taken 
from  Servius  by,  142-44;  debts  to 
source  obliquely  acknowledged  by,  143- 
45;  defensiveness  of,  165-68;  dialogues 
of,  with  imagined  audience,  156,  158- 
59. 165:  Donatus  confused  with  Servius 
by,  145-47;  Donatus  criticized  by,  147. 
162;  Donatus  defended  by,  161;  Donatus 
praised  by,  162;  embarrassment  of,  151- 
52;  emphatic  phrasing  of,  154-55;  errors 
of,  151;  grammarian's  mind-set  revealed 
by,  161-68:  ignores  regulae  in  own 
usage,  148  31;  on  inconsistency  in 
Donatus,  164-65;  independence  of,  143. 
150-52;  on  iotacism,  157-58;  magisterial 
tone  of,  162-65;  maiores  regarded  by, 
164:  method  of,  142-52:  modern  verdict 
on,  139:  morphology  of  Pascha  discussed 
by,  154:  paraphrase  preferred  to  quota- 
tion by,  146-47.  161;  place  and  date  of, 
139;  projects  concerns  onto  Donatus, 
166-68;  on  punctuation,  159-60;  refer- 
ences and  errors  taken  from  Servius  by, 
141;  regula  produced  by,  164;  repetitive- 
ness  of,  153:  second  person  singular 
used  by,  156;  separate  text  of  Donatus 
perhaps  not  used  by,  146-48;  Servius  as 
main  source  of,  140-68  passim;  Servius 
elliptically  reproduced  by,  141-42; 
Servius  not  named  as  source  by,  140; 
significance  of  traclare  in,  159;  source 
garbled  by,  143.  146-47;  sources  other 
than  Servius  used  by,  149:  spontaneity 
of,  153-54;  student  (puer)  mentioned  by, 
159-60;  style  of,  153-56;  teacher  as 
intended  audience  of,  158-b8;  tradition 
viewed  and  used  by,  139-68  passim; 
unwilling  to  convict  Vergil  of  solecism, 

152 

Possidius  (presbyter),  fi6 
Poverty,  113 

Power,  centralization  of,  29^  21fi 
Praetextatus  (as  participant  in  Saturnalia), 
171.  2QZ 

Prefect:  praetorian,  former  grammarian 
as,  131;  praetorian,  and  teachers,  221. 
228;  urban,  former  grammarian  as 
honorary(?),  131;  urban,  and  students  at 
Rome,  222:  urban,  Symmachus  as,  222 


Presbyter:  able  to  afford  education,  25; 
grammarian  as,  73^  125.  See  also  Bishop; 
Clergy 

Prestige,  competition  for,  within  literary 
culture,  51-62  passim,  24 

Pride,  in  literary  culture,  IZ 

Priscian  (no.  126).  12,  138, 136 

Priscillian  of  Avila,  Zfi 

probatio.  See  Approval  of  teachers 

Probus,  the  younger  (no.  12ZL  163 

Procopius  of  Gaza,  122 

professio:  episcopal,  91;  as  a  public  declara- 
tion, 2QZ 

Profession:  ancient,  conception  of,  33-95 
passim;  grammarian's,  autonomy  of, 
64-69;  grammarian's,  as  social  bridge, 
106:  grammarian's,  and  talent,  65-66; 
modern,  compared  with  grammarian's 
profession,  34-35, 46-47,  64-65.  205-6; 
modem,  conception  of,  33-34:  modern, 
and  the  university,  64u  See  also  Amateurs; 
Competence,  evaluation  of 

Prohaeresius  (sophist),  221 

Projection,  as  grammarian's  habit  of  mind, 
166-68.  189  94 

Propaedeutic:  grammar  as,  54^  204:  secular 
education  as, 

Punctuation:  as  a  basis  of  exegesis,  87;  of 
text  by  grammarian,  159-60,  184 

Punic,  S4 

Pythiodorus,  Fl.  (no.  128).  HQ 

quaestor  sacri  palatii,  former  grammarians 
as,  130 

Questions,  put  to  and  by  students,  16Q. 
Quintilian,  54^  125 

ratio,  19,  50,  149.  152, 155,  163.  164,  165. 
177,  205 

Reapproval  (reprobatio)  of  teachers,  by 
town  council,  208  a.  M.  See  also  Approval 
of  teachers 

Reciprocity,  68-69:  between  patrons  and 
clients,  212,  214 

regulae,  19,  163,  164.  See  also  Rules, 
grammatical 

Remmius  Palaemon.  53,  55-57 

Rhetoricians:  as  advocates,  105;  at  Bor- 
deaux, 104-5.  455-57.  461-62;  at 
Bordeaux,  mobility  of,  102:  among 
clergy,  73,  125;  distinguished  from 
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Rhetoricians  (conlinued) 
grammarians,  163;  in  imperial  service, 
131  iL  178;  as  imf>erial  tutors,  130; 
mobility  of,  28^  121  178;  mobility  of, 
compared  with  grammarians',  104-5; 
origins  of,  compared  with  grammarians', 
104-5;  overshadowing  grammarians, 
204-5.  208;  as  public  spokesmen,  204^ 
relations  of,  with  grammarians,  202-3. 
See  also  Teachers 

Rod,  grammarian's  use  of,  175  rL  17^  445 

Romanianus  of  Thagaste,  as  patron  of 
Augustine,  212-13.  230 

Rome:  chairs  of  rhetoric  at,  207;  emergence 
and  establishment  of  liberal  schools  at, 
51-57;  teachers  attracted  to,  126,  225 

Rufinus  (Latin  Father),  42 

Rufinus  (no.  130).  102 

Rules,  grammatical,  19^  50^  54^  167-68; 
Augustine's  view  of,  84-86;  conflict 
between,  150;  contrasted  with  under- 
standing of  the  people,  83^  lampooned, 
58;  no  longer  regarded  as  novel  in  late 
antiquity,  63^  reflect  the  nalura  of  the 
language,  177,  183;  regarded  as  novel, 
5i  See  also  regulae 

Ruricius  (bp.  of  Limoge»),  2X 

Rusticity,  Zl^  82^  94^  See  also  Common 
language;  Scripture,  language  of 

Sacerdos  (no.  132):  education  and  status 
of,  108;  relations  of,  with  patrons,  210, 
212 

Salary.  See  Income  of  grammarians 
Salvian,  2Q. 

schema,  Servius  on,  173 

scholae  liberales,  35^  40 

Schools:  distribution  of,  20-22,  106-7; 
educating  bureaucrats,  225;  as  instru- 
ments of  stability,  19-31  passim,  225;  of 
letters,  25;  of  letters,  and  liberal  schools, 
24,  40,  44-47;  pyramid  of  enrollments 
in,  26;  social  function  of,  13-14.  15-31 
passim;  social  organization  of,  24-27, 
45-47;  and  the  state,  216-30  passim; 
structural  differentiation  of,  M. 

Scripture,  language  of:  defended  by 
Arnobius,  83;  as  literary  model,  94; 
regarded  as  familiar,  83-84.  86:  regarded 
as  vulgar,  19^  71^  fiL  See  also  Common 
language;  Rusticity 


Sees,  episcopal,  schools  at,  20 
Senatorial  aristocracy,  25^  75^  88-89 
Seneca,  17^  51 

Septicius  Clarus  (prefect  of  praetorian 
guard),  230 

sermo  humilis,  83-84.  See  also  Common 
language;  Scripture,  language  of 

Servius  (no.  136):  and  analogical  forma- 
tions, 172-75.  177,  182,  191-92;  and 
antiptosis,  186-87;  on  apparent  solecism 
in  Vergil,  188;  and  archaism,  182-89; 
authority  of,  169-86  passim;  on  barbar- 
ism, metaplasm,  and  lexis,  173;  believing 
in  progressive  refinement  of  the  lan- 
guage, 189;  comments  of,  aimed  at 
errors  of  common  language,  178  cl  27. 
187-89;  corrupt  text  interpreted  by, 
185,  186-87:  and  debuit  dicere,  180-81. 
184.  189,  190;  confused  with  Donatus 
by  Pompeius,  145-47;  diners  from 
idealized  character  of  Macrobius,  171- 
75;  Donatus  on  Vergil  possibly  distorted 
by,  122  ii»  66;  Oonatus's  commentary 
on  Vergil  used  by,  169-70;  and  figurae, 
173-76,  177;  first  person  plural  present 
indicative  as  used  by,  181-82, 184, 189, 
190;  homoeoteleuton  condemned  by, 
190;  idealized  by  Macrobius,  60-62, 134, 
171-72,  191,  194-95,  207,  209,  211; 
metri  necessilas  invoked  by,  171  il.  21, 179, 
187,  189,  190;  olium  of,  66;  place  and 
date  of,  169;  projects  concerns  onto  the 
elder  Pliny,  193-94;  projects  concerns 
onto  M.  Valerius  Probus,  190-92;  pro- 
jects concerns  onto  Vergil,  190;  property 
in  Campania  possibly  owned  by,  112; 
quasi-bureaucratic  approach  to  Vergil 
by,  176;  rhetoric  of,  179-89;  on  sole- 
cism, 151;  on  solecism,  figura,  and 
schema,  173-74;  sources  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented  by,  192-94;  unusual 
lesson  of,  173,  182,  IQI-Q? 

— Works  of:  commentary  on  [)onatus's 
Ars,  as  main  source  of  Pomf)eius,  140- 
68  passim;  surviving  epitome  of,  140 
n.  169,  174;  commentary  on  Vergil, 
169-96  passim;  commentary  on  Vergil, 
concentration  on  language  in,  170; 
commentary  on  Vergil,  level  and  audi- 
ence of,  170;  commentary  on  Vergil, 
two  forms  of,  169, 180  n.  3L  Ifil  n.  Ml 
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Sennus  {continued) 
De  centum  metris,  169:  De  finalibus,  169; 
De  metris  Horatii,  66, 169 

Stdonius  ApoUinaris:  compared  with  Augus- 
tine and  Caesarius  of  Aries,  95;  on 
diminution  of  literary  culture,  92i  and 
Domitius,  209;  inliteralissimae  litterae  of, 
42  IL  35;  literary  style  of,  91;  and 
meaning  of  literacy,  44;  as  senatorial 
bishop,  90-92 

Simplicity  of  speech.  See  Rusticity 

Simplicius  (no.  137):  in  imperial  service, 
124, 131;  as  protege  of  Maximinus,  132; 
violent  death  of,  1^ 

Slaves:  as  grammarians,  51;  owned  by 
grammarians.  111 

Slow  writer,  43^  82 

Social  good:  of  grammarian's  profession, 
81;  and  literary  culture.  Christian  view 
of,  71-95  passim;  and  professional,  34, 
69 

Solecism,  171:  charge  of,  against  literary 
model,  176;  distinguished  from  figura  by 
Pompeius  and  the  elder  Pliny,  151-52; 
of  Saint  Paul,  82;  Servius  on,  151.  173- 
74;  and  Vergil,  152,  IM.  See  also 
Barbarism;  Correct  speech,  criteria  of; 
Flaws  of  speech 

Sophists.  See  Rhetoricians 

Sozomenus  (brother  of  Nicocles),  202 

Speciosus  (no.  138).  12Q  n.  1Q& 

speclabilis,  grammarian  as,  102 

Spercheus  (no.  139).  m?- 

sportula,  121 

State,  and  education,  216-30  passim 

Statilius  Maximus,  175  a,  15 

Status:  marks  of,  27^  80;  marks  of, 
inconsistencies  in,  55-56;  moral  and 
social,  equivalence  of,  28;  social,  of 
grammarians,  32-33.  51.  55-57.  63.  99- 
IM  passim.  See  also  Authority  {auctoritas); 
Literary  education,  prestige  of 

Slatuta  Exclesiae  Antiqua,  Z3 

Stenographers.  See  Notaries 

Strategius  Musonianus  (proconsul  and 
PPO ),  212  n,  51,  22i:22 

strena,  121 

Students:  answering  and  asking  questions, 
160;  dedications  of,  to  teachers,  68; 
default  on  teachers'  fees,  120;  disorders 


caused  by,  219;  and  fathers,  67-68; 
geographic  mobility  of,  21-23;  of  gram- 
marians, literary  displays  by,  449;  regis- 
tered by  urban  prefect  and  magister  census 
at  Rome,  222;  relations  of,  with  teachers, 
66-69,  213-14  {see  also  Follower) 

Subjectivity,  of  grammarian.  See  Projection 

Suetonius,  56,  22Q 

Sulpicius  ApoUinaris,  grammarian  idealized 

by  Aulus  Gellius,  59-60 
Symmachus,  88-89,  222,  23Q 
Syntax,  12, 196 

Tacitus,  222 

Talent,  evaluation  and  importance  of,  65- 
66,  210-12 

Teacher  of  letters:  and  grammarians,  24. 
44-47.  163;  image  of,  56;  income  of, 
compared  with  grammarian's,  119;  pub- 
lic dedication  made  by,  56 

Teachers:  answering  and  asking  questions, 
160;  appeals  to  governors  by,  221; 
appointment  of,  by  town  council,  114. 
208,  216-17;  caught  between  feuding 
patrons,  215;  among  clergy,  73^  125;  of 
curial  status,  224  tL  108;  as  foster- 
fathers,  67-69.  445;  geographic  mobility 
of,  126-28;  immunities  of,  113.  218; 
immunities  of,  approved  by  town  coun- 
cil, 216.  217.  225;  immunities  of,  and 
imperial  policy,  223-26;  imperial  salaries 
of,  116-18,  217-18.  227-28;  payment 
of,  by  town  council,  115,  218,  228; 
petitions  to  emperors  by,  115.  215,  221; 
private,  normally  outside  state's  con- 
cern, 217;  private,  regulation  of,  at 
Constantinople,  217;  profession  of,  not 
made  hereditary,  229;  public  funding  of, 
106-7,  114-18,  216,  218;  reapproval 
{reprobatio)  of,  by  town  council,  2Qfi 
£L  34i  relations  of,  with  patrons,  65. 
207-30  passim;  relations  of,  with  stu- 
dents, 66-69,  213-14;  removal  of,  at 
Athens,  217,  219:  and  the  state,  216-30 
passim;  supplementary  payments  to,  by 
governor,  218,  227;  variations  in  titles 
applied  to,  443-52.  See  also  Grammarian; 
Rhetoricians 

T^X^l-  See  Ars 

Technical  language:  grammarian's  use  of, 
186-87,  189,  195;  of  a  profession,  M 
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Telephus  (teacher  of  Lucius  Verus),  137 
Terence,  Donatus's  commentary  on,  149 
TertuUian,  74,  2Z 

Thaisous,  Aur.,  claim  of  literacy  by,  42^  42 
Theagenes   of   Athens   (as   patron  of 

Pamprepius),  215,  23Q 
Thecla,  Saint,  ZD 

Themistius:  and  Cleobulus,  213-14.  215: 

use  of  Ypa^naTlaTT|(;  by,  447 
Theodoret  (bp.  of  Cyrrhus),  73. 
Theodorus,  Aur.  (no.  150).  124  n.  134 
Theodosius  I  (emperor),  224 
Theodosius  II  (emperor),  224 
Theodosius  (no.  152). 
Tiberinus  (no.  155).  213 
Timotheus  (no.  156):  and  the  emperor 

Anastasius,    125,    202:    Kav6ve^  of, 

13a  n.2 
Hrocinium  fori,  52^  S3 

Title,    teacher's:    confers    honor,  201; 

sneered  at,  134;  variations  in,  44.^-.S2 
Toulouse,  107 

Town:  and  country,  division  between,  20- 
21;  as  educational  center,  20,  8(L  1Q6-7 
Town  council:  appointment  of  teachers  by, 

114.  208.  216-17;  approval  of  immuni- 
ties by,  216.  217,  225;  extraordinary 
immunities  voted  by,  219-20;  and  im- 
perial authority,  in  scholastic  matters, 
?1^-Af)  passim;  intervention  in,  by 
provincial  governor,  22Q  n.  9V,  221 
IL  93^  222-23;  payment  of  teachers  by, 

115,  218,  225:  reapproval  {reprobalio)  of 
teachers  by,  20ft  a.  34 

Tradition:  characterization  of,  by  Dio- 
medes,  148.  196;  grammarian's  view 
and  use  of,  i  '^Q-^ft  passim,  196 

Trier,  107^  116-17.  458.  461 

Tutors,  imperial,  104.  130.  131 

Tyre,  IQl 

University,  ancient,  anachronistic  to  speak 
of,  64 

Unprofessional  behavior,  modern  concep- 
tion of,  24^  62 
Uranius  (dedicatee  of  Sacerdos),  210 


Urbicus  (no.  165).  456;  taught  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  458,  452 

Ursulus  (no.  166).  121 

Usage,  contemporary  {usus,  consueiuJo): 
contrasted  with  archaism,  193-94;  as 
criterion  of  correct  speech,  19,  85t  177- 
78:  natura  of  language  altered  by,  178; 
relation  of,  to  ars,  19.S  76;  as  source  of 
error,  178.  See  also  Common  language 

Valentinian  II  (emperor),  224 

Valentinian  III  (emperor),  ?-24 

Valerius  Probus,  M.:  annotation  of,  inter- 
preted by  Servius,  190-92;  as  distinct 
from  professional  grammarians,  58;  gram- 
marians' rules  viewed  by,  54^  192; 
Suetonius's  portrait  of,  54, 122 

verecundia,  60-62.  65,  2QZ 

Verecundus  (no.  159).  86.  112 

Vergil:  authority  of,  169-96  passim; 
Donatus's  commentary  on,  149;  included 
among  the  antiqui,  183-89;  praise  of,  16; 
presumed  to  possess  qualities  of  idealized 
grammarian,  61;  Servius's  commentary 
on,  169-96  passim;  Servius's  view  of 
archaism  in,  183-89;  and  solecism,  152, 
186;  studied  in  ludus  litlerarius,  45;  used 
to  exemplify  errors  of  common  lan- 
guage, 128  IL  27,  1ft7-ft9 

Vernacular  languages,  19,  36^  82;  and 
Christianity,  75-76.  Z2 

Vespasian  (emperor),  217.  223 

veieres.  See  Archaism;  Authority  {auctoritas), 
of  literary  models;  Classical  authors 

vicarius  urbis  Romae,  111 

Victor  (no.  161).  30  il  83,  32-33.  73 

Virtue:  and  evaluation  of  competence,  64- 
66,  210-12;  guaranteed  by  rusticity,  94- 
95:  and  intellectual  habits,  206-12;  and 
literary  education,  15,  27-28.  64;  as 
prerequisite  for  learning,  61-62.  65-66. 
211 

Wealth,  disposable,  of  grammarians,  111, 
See  also  Income  of  grammarians;  Land- 
holdings 
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